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PEBPACE. 


;  Handbook   p;iL!ished  last   year  met  witli  so  favourable   a 

Xiption  that  the  Government  dccitleil  on  publishing  a  similar 

annnally,  to  be  called  the  "  New  Zealand  OiBcial  Year- 

K>k."     This  volume  will  therefore  be  one  of  a  series. 

As  the  demand  for  the  Handbook  was  largely  in  excess  of 

umber  printed,  it  seemed  evident  that  some  of  the  special 

es,  after  having  been  revised,  would  bear  repetition.     But 

is    a    large    quantity   of    completely  new  matter    intro- 

into  this   book,   especially   in   the   portions   relating   to 

kulture,  sheep-farming,   meat-freezing,   butter-   and  cbeese- 

ing,    climate    and    temperature,    mineral    waters,    thermal 

js,   land-   and   income-tax  methods,   &c.     Of   the  articles 

f  with  these  subjects,  some  appear  for  the  first  time,  while 

i  have  been  re-written  and  enlarged. 

!  whole  of  Part   HI.  is   entirely  new.      It  consists  of  n 

tst   of   the  land-laws  and  descriptions   of   the  various  laud 

rictt,  pving  such  particulars   as   the   nature  of  the   soil — 

Ithcr   fit   for   agricultural,    pastoral,  or  mining  purposes — 

j  timber,  and   other   natural  products ;    besides   mentioning 

I  industries  pursued,  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  means 

iommunication,  with  other  leading  features. 

The   statistical   information,   with   small  exceptions,  will  be 

ind  to  contain  the  latest  figures.     The  difiiculty  of  obtaining 

iplctc  figures  for  1892  covering  such  a  range  of  subjects  as  is 

b  dealt  with,  early  enough  to  print  in  a  book  to  be  presented 

vrliamcnt  during  this  session,  was  found  to  be  very  considcr- 

I  and  the  date  at  which  many  figures  became  available  leEt 

lie  time  for  analysis  or  comment  thereon.      But  certainly  the 

formation  is  made  public  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  the 

sc  in  the  neighbouring  coIonleK. 


IV  PBBFAOE. 

The  able  and  kindly  assistance  rendered  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  Government  Departments  is  again  acknowledged. 
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Since  the  First  Part  of  the  Year-book  was  printed  the  following 

changes  have  taken  place : — 

The  Franchise  (Seo  p.  16). 

"  Tho  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  has  extended  to  women  of  both  races  the  right  to 
register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  qualification  for  registration  is  the  same  for  both  sexes, 
and  remains  substantially  unaltered.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  on 
more  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony,  whatever  the  number  or  nature 
of  the  qualifications  he  or  she  may  possess,  or  wherever  they  may  be.  Women 
are  not  qualified  to  bo  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Foreign  Consuls  (see  p.  23.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Amora,  of  Sydney,  appointed  Consul-Goneral  in  Australasia,  for 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Frank  Grahajn,  recognised  as  Vice-consul  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  at 
Christchurch. 

Mr.  E.  v.  Johansen,  of  Auckland,  Consular  jurisdiction  for  Denmark  to  ex- 
tend over  tho  whole  of  the  North  Island. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Skog,  of  Christchurch,  to  be  Consul  for  Denmark,  for  the  South 
Island. 

Executive  Council  (see  p.  25). 

The  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome  Cadman  sworn  in  (Gth  September)  as  a  member, 
and  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Mines.  The  Hon.  11.  J.  Seddon 
appointed  Native  Minister. 


HONOURS  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 

Bell,  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  Knt.  Bach.,  1873;  K.C.M.G.,  1881 ;  C.B.,  188G. 

Buckley,  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Alphonsus,  K.C.M.G.,  1892. 

BuUer,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875 ;  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 

FitzGerald,  James  Edward,  Esq.,  C.M.G..  1870. 

Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  1890. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  1848. 

Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John.  K.C.M.G.,  1S82. 

Hector,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875;  K.C.M.G.,  1887. 

Lamach,  Hon.  William  James  Mudie,  C.M.G..  1879. 

O'Rorke,  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt.  Bach.,  1S80. 

Prendcrgast,  Sir  James,  Knt.  Bach.,  1881. 

Richardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1879. 

Roberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 

Staflord,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  William.  K.C.M.G.,  1879;  G.C.M.G.,  1887. 

Stout,  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  1686. 

Vogel,  Hon.  Sir  Julius,  C.M.G.,  1872;  K.C.M.G.,  1875. 

Whitmorc,  Hon.  Colonel  Sir  George  Stoddart,  C.M.G.,  1869;  K.C.M.G.,  1882. 

By  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  dated  Downing 
Street,  15th  June,  1893,  II is  Excellency  the  Governor  has  been  apprised  that 
the  title  of  '*  Honourable,"  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  in  colonies  possessing  responsible  government,  whether  con- 
fined to  duration  of  office  or  continued  for  life,  is  approved  by  Her  Majesty  for 
use  and  recognition  throughout  Her  dominions,  either  during  office  or  for  life, 
as  tlie  case  may  be. 

Besides  tho  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  the  follow- 
ing ex-Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  tho  list  given  above,  are  allowed, 
as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  **  Honourable  *' :  Bryce,  John,  1884 ;  Dick,  Thomas, 
1884;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891;  Gisborne,  William,  1873;  Hanltain,  Col.  T.  M., 
1870;  Hislop,  Thomas  W.,  1891 ;  Johnston.  Walter  W.,  1884;  Mitchelson,  Edwin, 
1891;  Olivei,  Riohard,1884;  Reynolds,  William  H.,187G;  Riohardson,  George  F., 
1891 ;  Rolleeion,  William,  1884 ;  Tele,  Joseph  A.,  1888. 
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rPAKT  I-INTRODUCTOBT;  OFFICIAL;  STATISTICAL, 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands,  with 
several  groups  of  Btnaller  islands  Ij-ing  at  sonio  distance  from  the 
principal  group.  The  focmer  are  known  as  the  Noi-tli,  the  Middle, 
and  Stewart  Islands.  These  three  islands  have  acoast-Iincamnunt- 
ing  to  4,330  miles  in  length — namely.  North  Island,  2,200  miles; 
Middle  Island,  2,000  miles;  and  Stewart  Island,  130  miles.  The 
other  islands  now  included  within  the  colony  are  the  Chatham 
Islands,  Auckland  Islands,  Camphell  Islands,  Antipodes  Islands, 
""  (onty  Islands,  and  Kormadec  Islands.  A  protectorate  over  the 
ik  Islands  (Hervey  Group)  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
it.  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  acting  as  responsible  adviser. 
New  Zealand  is  a  mountainous  country  in  many  parts,  but  has, 
Titvertheleas,  large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands,  In  the 
'.'irth  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
!  he  rmal- Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  ba  given. 
Ihe  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
nB^ificent  glaciers,  and  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 

ENew  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricultural 
ntry.     Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent  of 
lund  laid  down  being  upwai-ds  of  eight  millions  of  acres.      The  land 
is  udiiiirably  adapted  for  receiving  these  grasses,  which,  after  the 
bunli   has  been  burnt  off,   is  mostly  sown    over  without   previous 
lougbing.     In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covered  with  native 
isecs,  all  used  for  gracing  purposes.     The  large  extent  of  good 
'xing-land  has  made  the  colony  a  great  wool-  and  meat-producing 
intry  ;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speaking  generally, 
y  considerable.     The  abundance  of  waterandquantity  of  valuable 
°r  ftrd  also  leading  characteristics. 

'ew  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.    Coal  is  found  in  im- 

«  ouaiitities,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 

'gtid,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  is  found  in  both  islands,  the    yield' 
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having  been  over  forty-eight  millions  sterling  in  value  to  the  presei 
time.      Full  statistical  information  is  giveii  further  on,  compUed 
to  the  latest  dates. 

DiSCOVEBT  AND   EAELY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  I 
that  given  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasmao,  a  Dutch  navigator-  He  aaile 
from  Batavia  on  the  14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  "  Heemskirk, 
accompanied  by  the  "Zeehaen"  (or  "Sea-hen")  fly-boat,  Afta 
having  visited  Maui'itiua  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by  hii 
"Van  Diemen's  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  sailed  i 
an  easterly  direction,  and  on  the  I3th  December  of  that  yea 
sighted  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealanc 
described  by  him  as  "a  high  mountainous  country,  which  is  i 
present  marked  in  the  charts  as  New  Zealand." 

It  has  been  assumed  as  probable  that  the  first  European  wh 
visited  New  Zealand  was  Juan  Fernandez,  who,  having  started  t 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  in  1576,  a 
sailing  for  about  a  month  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  reached  ; 
laud  described  by  him  as  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  inhabited  by 
race  of  white  people,  well  made,  and  dressed  in  a  kind  of  won 
cloth.  People  of  brown  complexions  were  often  described  as  whi 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  th 
the  land  SO  discovered  was  New  Zealand,  yet  no  other  seems  \ 
answer  his  description.  It  appears,  however,  certain  that  the  com 
try  was  visited  before  the  date  of  Tosman's  arrival  in  1612,  as  th 
land  he  came  to  was  shown  in  the  Dutch  chart  used  by  him,  an 
was  named  thereon  "  Zeland  Nova,"  WiUiam  Bleau,  a  Dutchmai 
who  died  in  1638,  having  published  an  atlas  ia  which  a  line  of  coal 
is  iudistinctly  shown  with  the  name  against  it,  "  Zelandia  Nova." 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  be  saw  formed  part  of : 
great  polar  continent,  and  was  part  of  that  country  (subseanentl 
found  to  be  an  island)  discovered  some  yeai'a  before  by  Scnouten 
and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of  Staaten  Land  had  been  given, 
gave  the  same  name  of  Staaten  Land  to  New  Zealand.  Within 
about  three  months  after  this  date  Schouten's  "  Staaten  Land  "  was 
found  to  be  merely  an  inconsiderable  island.  Upon  this  discovery 
being  announced,  the  country  which  Tasman  had  called  by  the 
same  name  received  instead  tJiat  of  "  New  Zealand  " — an  evident 
restoration  of  the  name  previously  given — by  which  name  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Tasman  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
where  he  anchored.  To  this  ho  gave  the  namo  of  Murderers  (now 
Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's 
crew  by  the  natives,  and  the  masBacre  of  four  white  men.  Thoncc 
he  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen  to  the  north-westam  oxtiomity 
'  After  sighting  the  islands  of  thu  Three  Eiogs  he  finally-  ^ 
1,  not  having  set  loot  on  the  country. 


^^B  Tbero  is  uo  record  of  s,n^  riut  to  Now  Zealand  after  Tasrnan'a 
^^Kurture  uutit  that  of  CaptaaQ  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  tlio  Society 
^HMDds,  eailed  ia  a  Houtberly  direction  in  searcli  of  a  soutliom  con- 
tinent then  believed  to  exist.     He  sighted  land  ou  the  6th  October, 

1769,  and  on  tlie  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in  Poverty  Bay. 
After  having  circuinnavigateil  the  North  Island  and  the  Middle  and 
Stewart  Islands — the  latter  having  been  considered  as  pRft  of  the 
Middle  Island — be  sailed  from  Cape  FarawoU  on  the  31st  March, 

1770,  for  Australia.  He  again  visited  New  Zealand  in  1773,  in 
1774.  and  in  1777. 

M.  do  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  "Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  being  ou  a  voyage  of  discovery,  sighted  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and 
remained  for  a  short  time.  Another  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by 
a  French  officer,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  weaB 
coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  2ith  March,  1772,  but  was  treacher- 
oasly  mnrdered  by  the  Natives  on  the  12th  June  following. 

In  1793  the  "  Daadalus,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zealand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  English  settlements  in  Now  South  Wales. 

In  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand — Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall — who  bad  been  sent  as  forerunners  to  Mr. 
MoTBden.  After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  on  the  19th  November  of  that  year  again  embarked,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Marsden,  who  preached  hia  first  sermon  iu  New  Zealand 
on  Christmas  Day,  1814,  and  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March, 
1815.     It  was  not  until  1821  that  the  work  of  evangelization  was 

Eut  ou  a  somewhat  permanent  basis  ;   but   the  first  station,  esta- 
liahed  by  Mr.  Leigh,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  and  his  wife,  at  the 
valley  of  tiie  Kaeo,  Wliangaroa,  was  not  taken  possession  of  until 

tlOth  June,  1823. 
The  Maoeib, 
Prior  to  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by 
■opeans,  the  earliest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of 
people  already  inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by 
Mr.,  iiow  Sir,  William  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  the  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  come,  ai'e  matters  which  ore  lost 
in  the  obscurity  enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters. 
Nor  ia  there  anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori 
people  themselves.  Little  more  can  now  be  gathered  from  their 
traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrants,  and  that  when  they  came 
there  were  probably  no  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
tnulitioii  runs  that,  generations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country 
l/aed  Hawaiiki,  and  that  one  of  their  chiefs  woe  driven  thence 
I  ft  storm  and,  after  a  long  voyage,  fetched  the  northern  island 
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of  New  ZesilaDcE.     Beturning  to  hie  home  with  a  flattering  descripi 
tion  o£  tha  couutry   he   had  discovered,  this  chief,  it  is  said,  set 
on  foot  a  scheme  of  emigration,  whereupon  a  large  fleet  of  doublfll 
canoes   started    for   the    new   land.      The   names   of  most   of   thefl 
canoes  are  still  remembered,  and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  accannir 
of  the  doings  of  the  people  of  the  principal  "canoes"  after  theiM 
arrival  in  New  Zealand ;  and  from  these  traditional  accounts  thflf 
descent  of  the  numerous  tribes  has  been  traced.     CalculationsJ 
based  on  the  genealogical  staves  kept  by  the  tokunga^,  or  priests 
indicate  that  about  twenty-seven  generations  have  passed  since  thi 
migration,  which  would  give  for  its  date  about  the  beginning  of  thtg 
fourteenth  century.     The  position  of  Hawaiiki  is  not  known,  bn^ 
there  are    several   islands   of   this    or    a   somewhat  similai 
Similarity  of  language  indicates  a  Polynesian  origin,  which  wonldl 
prove  that  the  ItleioriB  advanced  to  New  Zealand  through  variouB 
groups  of  the  PaciSc  islands,  in  which  they  left  families  of  the  same 
race,  who  to  this  day  speak  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  tongue. 
When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New  Zealand,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  a  native  from  Tahiti,  whose  language  proved 
to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  New  Zoalanders,  and  through 
the  medium  of  whose  interpretation  a  good  deal  of  information  re- 
specting the  early  history  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  was 
obtained,  which  could  not  have  been  had  without  it. 

A  special  article  will  be  found  further  on  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  numbers  and  present  condition  of  the  Maoris. 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  1825  by  a.  company 
formed  in  London.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf  and  a 
strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  attempt,  however,  was  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence 
of  frequent  visits  of  numerous  whaling- vessels  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
ast^ltlement  grew  up  at  Korororeka — now  called  Russell — and  in 
1833  Mr.  Bushy  was  appointed  British  Resident  there.  A  number 
of  Eui'opeaas — generally  men  of  low  character — gradually  sottlod  in 
diitereot  parts  of  the  country,  and  married  Native  women. 

In  1938  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  was  formed  to  estabUah  settlement  ou  systematic  prin- 
ciples. A  preliminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May. 
1839,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.  Having 
purchased  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  Cook  Strait,  as  the  site  of  the  first  settls- 
inent.  On  tho  22ud  January,  1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrant* 
arrived,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington,  About  the  same  tirar 
—namely,  on  the  29th  January.  1840— Gaplaiu  Hobson,  n.N_ 
arrived  at  tbo  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  tl*] 
Natives,  to  proclaim  lliu  oovercignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  islands 
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of  New  Zealand,  and  to  assume  the  government  thereof.  A  treaty 
called  ••  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  to  which  in  less  than  six  montlis 
five  hundred  and  twelve  names  were  afBxed,  was  entered  into,  by 
which  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the  Queen, 
all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their  tribei.  New 
Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales ;  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  it  was  proclaimed  a  separate 
"  my.    The  seat  of  Government  had  been  previously  established  at 

rktand,  round  which  a  settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Nelson  "  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatched a  preliminary  eipedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  settlement  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  About  the  same  time  a 
settlement  was  commenced  at  New  Plymouth,  by  the  arrrival,  on  the 
31st  March,  1841,  of  a  body  of  immigrants  despatched  by  the  New 
Plymouth  Company,  an  organization  for  purposes  of  colouisation 
that  bad  been  formed  in  England,  and  had  purchased  50,000  acres 
of  land  from  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  nest  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  the 
arrival  at  Port  Chalmers,  in  March,  1848,  of  two  ships  containing 
tsunigrants,  despatched  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the  foundation 
'  ft  settlement  in  tiiat  part  of  the  colony  by  persons  who  belonged 

or  wei-e  in  sympathy  witli  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  ISiQ  the  "  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850, 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  settlement  of  the  adjoining  country  was  commenced 
in  a  systematic  manner,  the  intention  having  been  to  establish  a 
settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely  of  members  of 
the  then  United  Church  of  Englaud  and  Ireland. 

BOUSDARIES    AND    AbEA. 

The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  30th  January,  1840, 
gave  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  the  following  degrees  of  latitude 
wid  longitude :  On  the  north,  34°  30'  S.  lat. ;  ou  the  south.  47°  10' 
n^lat. ;  on  the  east,  170°  0'  E,  long. ;  on  the  west,  166°  5'  E.  long. 
■^lese  limits  excluded  small  portions  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
^Htnl^  Island  and  of  the  estreme  south  of  Stewart  Island. 
^B  In  April,  1842,  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  by  the 
■bnperial  Act  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  23  (1863).  the  boundaries  of  the 
^Mlony  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  from  33°  to  53°  of  south  latitude 
^Eid  from  162°  of  east  longitude  to  173°  of  west  longitude.  By  Pro- 
^Hamatioti  bearing  date  the  21sl  July,  1887.  the  Kemiadoc  Islands, 
^feiag  between  the  29th  and  32nd  degrees  of  south  latitude  and  the 
HjnTth  and  180tb  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were  declared  to  be 
^Byaoexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  Now  Zealand. 
^^L  The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  :— 
^^M  1.  The  island  commonly  known  as  the  North  Island,  with  its 
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adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  44,468  square  miles,  or 
28,459,580  acres. 

2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  58,525  square  miles,  or  37,456,080 
acres. 

3.  The  South  or  Stewart  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an 
area  of  665  square  miles,  or  425,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  536  miles  eastward  of  Ly ttelton, 
in  the  Middle  Island,  with  an  area  of  375  square  mil^s,  or  239,920 
acres. 

5.  The  Auckland  Islands,  ahout  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  15  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,650  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  52^  33' south,  and  longitude 
169^  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  45,440 
acres. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  458  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12,960  acres. 

8.  The  Bounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  nmn* 
ber,  lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  415  miles  in 
nearly  an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area, 
3,300  acres. 

9.  The  Kermadec  Islands,  a  group  of  which  the  largest  is  called 
Sunday  or  Eaoul  Island,  he  about  614  miles  to  the  north-east  o! 
Eussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Sunday  Island  is  about  20  miles  in 
circuit.  The  next  in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference.     Area  of  the  group,  8,208  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  438  square 
miles. 

A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
Cook  Islands  (or  Hervey  Group)  by  Proclamation  dated  the  27th 
October,  1888.  The  British  Resident*  is  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  He  acts  for  the  colony 
as  Government  Agent  in  all  matters  of  trade. 

Area  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  areas  of  the  various  Austrahan  Colonies,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  differ  considerably.  Mr.  Hayter,  in  his  "Victorian 
Year-book,"  gives  the  total  area  of  the  Austrahan  Continent  at 
2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  computation  made  by  the 
late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A.  Skene,  from  a  map  of 
Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved  under  his  direction; 

*  Frederick  J.  Moss,  Esq.,  late  M.H.B.,  is  now  British  Resident.  His  salary 
li  paid  Ifj  this  colony. 


^^^nt  in  the  case  of  each  colony,  cscept  Victoria,  the  area  computed 
^B  Df  Wr.  Skene  differs  from  that  given  in  the  official  records  of  that 
^^coloiiy,  the  difference  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  amouatinj^  to 

over  84,000  square  miles.    The  following  ureas  are,  therefore,  taken 

from  the  official  records  of  each  colony  :— 
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New  Soulli  WnJes 

(kiutb  Australia 
WsBtem  Australia 

Total  Continent  of  AUBtralia       . .  . .      3,03(1,506 

Tasmiuiia         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Sfi,S15 

Ktw   Zealand   (inclading  th«  Cliatham  and  other 

islands)      ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..         104,471 

Total  AuBtcalasia  . .  . .  . .      3,161,193 

The  size  of  these  colonies  may  he  better  realised  by  the  com- 

trisoa  of   their    areas  with    those    of    European    countries.     The 

3  of  the  following  countries — Austria- Hungary,  Germany,  France, 

elgium,  HoUaud,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 

aly  (iQclndisg  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzerland,  Greece,  Boumania, 

Bnlgsiria,  Servia,  Eastern  BoumelJa,  and  Turkey  in  Europe^con- 

'uningon  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,600,000  square  miles,  amount 

olittle  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  Australian  Continent.    If  the 

I  Area  of  Bussia  in  Europe  be  added  to  those  of  the  other  countries 
the  total  area  would  be  about  one-sevcntli  larger  than  the  Australian 
Contiaent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  than  that  of  the  Australaeian 
Colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

Area  of  t!ie  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
The  area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  Uttle  more  than  one- 
nth  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  of  the 
Gddle  Island  of  New  Zealand  being  a  Uttle  larger  than  the  combined 
8  of  England  and  Wales. 

United  EtaBdoEi.  BqumiTMllii* 

England  and  Wales  . .             . .  . .             . .         58,311 

Scotland             ..  ..             ..                            ,.         30,463 

Ireland              ..  ..  ,.            ..        32,531 


Total    .. 

New  Zealand. 
North  Island 
Middle  Island    . . 
Stewart  Island  . . 
Chatham  Isluids 
Other  islands     . . 

Tolal  .. 


121,305 


I 
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Phtsioai.  Featubbs  of  the  Noeth  Islasd. 

The  North  Island  extends  over  a.  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude — a  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  of  430 
geographical  or  498  statute  miles ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
the  colony,  which  extends  over  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
takes  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Pallisor,  the  extreme  northerly  and 
southerly  points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  miles. 

This  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  mountainoua  in 
character,  but  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country,  ivLich  either  are  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future  when  clear  of 
forest  and  other  indigenous  vegetation,  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's  Bay  on  the 
Cast  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington  District,  ami  a 
strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coast  extending  from  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  City  of  Wellington  to  a  httle  north  of  New 
Plymouth,  which  is  about  250  miles  distant  from  Wellington.  The 
largest  plain  in  the  North  Island,  Eatngaroa,  extends  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Taupo  in  a,  north- north -easterly  direction  to  the  sea-coast 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  ;  but  a  large  portion  is  covered  with  pumice* 
eand,  and  is  unsuitable  tor  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several 
smaller  plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  Tlio 
level  or  undulating  country  in  this  island  suitable  for  or  capabia 
of  being  made  fit  for  agriculture  has  been  estimated  roughly  at 
13,000,000  acres.  This  includes  lands  now  covered  with  stamUng 
forest,  and  swamps  that  are  capable  of  drainage ;  also  considerable 
areas  of  clay-marl  and  puni  ice -cove  red  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its 
natural  state  is  cold  and  uninviting  to  the  agriculturist,  but  under 
proper  drainage  and  cultivation  it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  o! 
productiveness.  This  kind  of  land  is  generally  neglected  at  the 
present  time,  as  settlers  prefer  soils  more  rapidly  reomuerative  and 
less  costly  to  work.  The  larger  portion  of  this  island  was  originally 
covered  with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  forest- covered  land  is  still 
very  great,  yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefly  to- 
meet  the  requirements  ot  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  and 
humt,  and  grass-seed  being  then  sown  on  the  ashes  to  croate  pasture. 
Hilly  as  the  country  is,  yet  from  the  natui-e  of  the  climate  it  is 
especially  suited  for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  and  wherever 
there  is  any  soil,  however  steep  the  land  may  be,  grasses  will 
flourish;  consequently  very  little  of  the  land  is  incapable  of  being 
made  to  supply  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  when  treated  as  above  or 
otherwise  laid  down  in  grass.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island 
deemed  purely  pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  being  loo  steep^ 
for  agricultural  purposes,  is  estimated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In 
centra  of  the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  acroBs  either  ^ 
from  tUe  extreme  points,  called  Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to 
lake  ia  at  present  worthless  pumice -country.  The  Waikato  Uiv(  _^ 
the  largest  m  the  North  Island,  flows  out  of  its  Dorlh-eastem  point^ 
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and  treods  thence  in  a.  north-westerly  direction  until  it  flows  iuto 
the  ocean  a  httle  distance  south  of  the  Manukau  Harbour,  This 
river  is  navigable  for  Email  steamers  for  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  Maori  King  country,  occupied  by  Natives  who  for 
several  years  isolated  themselves  from  the  Europeans,  lies  between 
Lake  Taupo  and  the  western  coast.  The  Eiver  Thames,  or  Waihou, 
having  its  sources  north  of  Lake  Taupo,  flows  northward  into  the 
Firth  of  Thames.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  only  for  about 
fifty  miles.  The  other  navigable  rivers  in  this  island  are  the 
Wanganui  and  Mauawatu,  which  flow  in  a  south- westerly  direction 
into  Cook  Strait, 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island   are  estimated  to  occupy 
about   one-tenth  of  the  surface,  and  do   not   exceed  4,000ft.   in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mounlaina  that  are 
'  ttore  lofty.    Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important : — 
Jfc^    1.  The  Tongariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake  , 
Hnopo.     It  consists  of    a.  group  of  distinct  volcanic  cones,   the 
RlaTa-etreams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  iu    their  descent  as 
to  form  one  compact   mountain -mass   at    the    base.      The   highest 
of   these  cones  is   called    Ngauruhoe,    and   attains   an   elevation 
of  7,51Sft.     The  craters  of  Ngauruhoe.   Ketctahi  (6,140ft.).   and 
Te  Mari  (4,990ft.)  are  the  three  vents  from  which  the  latest  dis- 
charges of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  Laving  occurred 
in  1868,     These  craters  are  still  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing 
from  them  with,  at  times,  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours 
being  charged  with  pungent  gases  and  acids,  making  it  dangerous  to 
approach  too  oeai-  the  crater-lips, 

2.  liuapehu.  This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Tongariro, 
It  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  and  reaches  the  height  of  0,100ft., 
being  in  part  considerably  above  the  hne  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is  the  crater-lake  on 
its  summit.  This  lake  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fuunet-shaped 
crater,  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  mantled  witli  ice  and  snow. 
'""  B  water  occupies  a  circular  basin  about  500ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
mi  300ft.  below  the  enclosing  peaks,  and  quite  inaccessible  except 
•  ropes.  It  18  much  disturbed  by  eddies,  from  which  steam  or 
poar  is  given  off.  This  lake,  and  the  three  craters  previously 
Utioned  on  Tougariro,  are  all  in  one  straight  line,  wlucb,  if  pro- 
sed, would  pass  through  the  boiling  springs  at  Tokoanu  on  the 
)Othem  margin  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  through  other  hot  springs  on 
i  north  of  the  lake  iu  the  direction  of  White  Island,  an  active 
1  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven  miles 
1  the  mainland. 

.  Mount  Egmont-  This  is  also  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  rising 
ft  height  of  U, 300ft.  The  upper  part  is  olwavs  covered  with  snow, 
is  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is  suirounded 
f  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  New  Zealand,  Rising  fi'om 
6  plains  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme  beauty 
i  ceaseless  admiration. 
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It  ia  estimated  that  the  area  of  mountain-tops  and  bai 
country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  tlierefore  wortbli 
(or  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  in  the  North  Island,  to  300,000  acr 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  North  Island  is  the  numeroi 
hot  springs,  which  occur  in  hundreds  from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lt 
Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  situated  at  almost  the  extreme  north  of  tl 
colony — a  distance  of  300  miles.  Clouds  of  sulphurous  steam 
seen  rising  at  different  places  over  this  extensive  area,  but  tl 
principal  seat  of  hydrothormal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighboi 
hood  of  Lake  Botorua.  The  district  is  generally  known  as  the  Hi 
or  Thermal- Springs  District. 

This  district  is  situated  about  forty  miles  in  a  north-north-et 
direction  from  Lake  Taupo.     By  the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pii 
and  White  Terraces  and  of  Lake  Botomahana  on  the  occasion  of  tl 
eruption  of  Kfouut  Tarawera  on  the  10th  June,  1886,  the  distru 
has  been  deprived  of  attractions  unique  in  character  and  of  uurivalle 
beauty ;  but  the  natural  features  of  the  country — the  lakes,  geysei 
and  hot  springs,  the  number  of  which  is  very  great,  and  some 
which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  for  certain  complainf 
still  afford  considerable  attraction  for  tourists  ami  invalids.    Bece: 
the  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorii 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  noi 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose.     A  very  interesting 
account  of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  North  Island  will  be  found 
farther  on. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
New  Plymouth  ore  bar-harbours,  not  suitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  which  Auckland 
is  situated— this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour  ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Wellington  is  situated.  This  is  a  land- 
locked harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparutiTely 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearlj' 
throughout. 

Cook  Bthait. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is 
about  sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  in  the  widest 
about  ninety.  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffia  be- 
tween difTorcnt  parts  of  the  colony,  and  is  constantly  traversed  hj 
vessels  of  the  magnificent  line  of  coastal  steamers  that  trade  in  New 
Zealand  waters. 

Physical  Features  of  tbb  Middle  Island. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Port  Jackson, 
in  Cook  Strait,  to  Puysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  ia 
ftbout  525  statute  miles  ;  tiio  greatest  distance  across  at  any  poiut 
i&in  Otago  (the  southern)  Uistrict,  being  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  I&land  is  iDtorsoctod  along  almost  its  entire  length 
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^Hn  &  moantainons  range  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
■nmmits  reach  a  height  of  from  lO.OOOft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
n  the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12.349ft. 

In  the  south,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
To   Aiiau.  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not 
of  great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  soutlierly  position,  nearly  all 
■J. Mvwned  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.    Turthor  north  the  moun- 
B||BiDS  increase  in  height — Mount  Earnslaw,  at  Lake  Wakatipu ;  and 
^HCoaut  Aspiring,  which  has  aptly  been  termed  the   New  Zealand 
^^t&tterhoru,  nearly  10,000ft.  in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka,     North- 
ward beyond  this  a  fine  chain  of  peaks  runs  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Middle  Island  to  where  Mount  Cook,  or  Aoraugi,  towers  majostic  in 
the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  the  Southern  Alps. 

The  scenery  of  the  Southern  Alps  of  Now  Zealand  in  many 
instances  excels  in  beauty  and  grandeur  that  of  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, while  in  the  Southern  Alps  there  is  also  greater  variety.  In 
New  Zealand  no  one  has  actually  succeeded  in  maJdng  a  complete 
ascent  of  any  of  the  highest  mountains,  Many  of  the  peaks  and 
most  of  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed ;  and  there  is,  in  ports  of 
the  Middle  Island,  still  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and  discovery 
—geographical,  geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of  the 
Southern  Alps  are  only  beginning  to  be  known  ;  but  the  more  they 
are  known  the  more  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-line  in  New 
Zealand  being  so  much  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  the  scenery, 
though  the  mountains  are  not  quite  so  high,  is  of  surpassing 
grandeur. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  those  on 
the  western  side  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  fi-om  the  greater 
abruptness  of  the  mountain-slopes  on  that  side,  they  descend  to 
nithin  about  700ft.  of  the  sea-level,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  ever- 
green New  Zealand  forest  vegetation.  The  largest  glaciers  on  each 
side  of  the  range  ore  easily  accessible. 

The  following  gives  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
eastern  slope : — 
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The  Alletsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
p  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile.     It  is  in  length 
i  width  inferior  to  the  Tasman  Glacier. 

Snmcrous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south-western  coast, 
arc  long,  naiTow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
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part  of  Milford  Sound  is  1,270ft.,  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  environed  by  giant  mountains  clothed  with  foliage  to  the 
snow-line,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  snowfields  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge  to  5,000ft.  and  10,000ft.  above  the  sea.  The  great  Suther- 
land waterfall,  1,904ft.  high,  is  near  Milford,  the  finest  of  these 
sounds. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  is 
mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 
There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agriculture, 
of  which  the  Wairau Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.  Deep  sounds, 
extending  for  many  miles,  break  the  coast-line  abutting  on  Cook 
Strait.  The  City  of  Nelson  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay, 
which  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  statute 
miles. 

The  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Marlborough  District,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  To- 
wards the  north  the  land  is  undulating ;  then  there  is  a  stretch  of 
almost  perfectly  level  country  extending  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion for  160  miles,  after  which,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undu- 
lating as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District.  On  the  east  a 
block  of  hill-country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for 
some  miles  seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several 
good  harbours,  the  principal  being  Port  Cooper,  on  the  north,  on 
which  is  situated  Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district :  the 
harbour  of  Akaroa,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on 
the  southern  coast  of  this  peninsula. 

The  southern  district  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  mountainous,  but 
has  many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  mountains,  except  towards  the  west  coast,  are  generally  desti- 
tute of  timber,  and  are  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  gold- 
fields  of  considerable  extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The 
interior  lakes  are  very  important  features  in  Otago.  Lake  Waka- 
tipu  extends  over  fifty-four  miles  in  length,  but  is  not  more  than  four 
miles  at  its  greatest  width.  It  is  1,070ft.  above  sea-level,  and  has  a 
depth  varying  from  1,170ft.  to  1,296ft.  It  covers  an  area  of  114 
square  miles.  Te  Anau  Lake  is  still  larger,  having  an  area  of  132 
square  miles.  These  lakes  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  broken, 
mountainous,  and  chiefly  wooded  country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  chief  harbours  in  the  Otago  District  are  those  of  Port 
Chalmers,  at  the  head  of  which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the 
Bluff  Harbour,  at  the  extreme  south. 

The  District  of  Westland  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  the  District  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less 
auriferous  throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of 
mountains  are  clothed  with  forest-trees  to  the  snow-line;  but  on 
the  eastern  slopes  timber  is  scarce,  natural  grasses  covering  the 
ground. 
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Bsre  in  the  Middle  Island  are  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
d  by  glaciers  in  the  principal  mountain -ranges.     When 
melts  they  become  of  considei'able  ei«e,  and  their  beds, 

when  not  confined  by  rocky  walls,  extend  over  considerable  iireas, 
cbitjfly  covered  by  enormous  deposits  of  shingle.  The  largest  river,  as 
regards  volume  of  water,  in  the  colony  is  the  Clutha.  It  is  154  iiiilea 
in  length,  but  is  only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river- steamer 8  for 
about  thirty  miles.  The  rivers  BuUer,  Grey,  and  Hokitika,  on  the 
West  Coast,  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths. 
They  constitute  the  only  ports  in  the  Westland  District.  In  their 
unimproved  state  they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  thmr  mouths, 
only  vessels  of  small  draught;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Grey  and  BuUer  Eivers  as  the  only  ports  available  tor 
the  coal-eiport  trade,  large  harbour-works  have  been  undertaken, 
resulting  in  the  deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  giving  a 
depth  of  from  18ft.  to  24ft.  of  water  on  the  bars. 

The  area  oi  level  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  that 
may  be  available  for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000 
acres.  About  13,000,000  are  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or 
may  beconio  so  when  cleared  of  forest  and  sown  with  grass-seed. 
The  area  of  bftrreD  land  and  mountain-tops  is  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000  acres. 

FovEAUx  Stiiait. 
Foveaux  Strait  sepaj'ales  the  Middle  from  Stewai-t  Island.     This 
last  island  has  an  area  of  only  425,390  acres.    It  is  mountainous  ia 
character,  and  chiefly  covered  with  forest, 

Thr  Outlying  Islands. 
The  outlying  group  of  the  Chatham  Islands.  460  statute  miles 
east- south' east  from  Welliugton.  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyttel- 
toD,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant  islets. 
The  lar^^csl  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  a  loi-ge  and 
irregularly- shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.  About  one- 
quarter  oJ  the  suriace  of  the  laud  is  covered  with  forest,  the  rest 
with  fern  or  grass.  The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height.  Pitt 
laUnd  is  the  next  in  size ;  the  area  is  15,330  acres.  The  greater 
portion  of  both  islands  is  occupied  as  sheep-runs. 

The  Kermatiec  group  of  islands,  four  in  number,  are  situated  be- 

iwoen  29°  10'  and  31^  SO'  south  latitude,  and  between  177=  45'  and 

I'T  \\fit  iongitudo.      They  are  named   Eaoul  or  Sunday  Island, 

:\  IrJaiid.  Cnrtis  Island,  and   L'Esp^rance  or  French  Kock. 

[lal  island,   Sunday,  is  600  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 

!i  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 

■  ■■  seen.     The  rainfall  ia  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.     The 

I  .  [nut'-'  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than   the  north 

■f  New  i^ealaud.      The  foltowiug  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  and 

=l'>ta  of  the  group;  Sunday  Island.  7.200  acres;  Herald  group  of 

iolotB,   85    acres :    Macanlay   Island,    764   acres ;    Curtis    Islands, 

123  acres  and  19  acres ;  L'Espi-rance,  12  acres:   total,  H, 20a  acres. 
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Sunday  Island  is  twentyniiles  in  circumference,  is  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  and  the  highest  point  on  it  is  l,7'23{t.  ahove  the  sea-level. 
It  19  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  it  is  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  everywhere 
on  the  island  is  very  rich,  heing  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a 
dark-coloured  pumiceous  tuff  and  a  black  andeaitic  lava,  ^ith  which 
is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  The  great  lusuiiaaca  and 
richness  of  the  vegetation  all  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the 
soil,  which  is  everywhere^escepfc  where  destroyed  by  the  eruptions, 
and  on  the  steep  cli£fs~— the  same  rich  loam.  Want  of  water  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.  Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh, 
but  BO  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  about  200  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
bour, their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
60"  31'  20'  8.,  and  longitude  1G5"  19'  12"  E.     They  have  magnificent 
harbours.     Port  Boss,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island,  has 
been  described  by  the  eminent  French  commander,  D'Urville,  as  one 
of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.     At  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending  from  the  east 
to  the   west  coast.     It  has  been  variously  named  Adam's  Strait  or 
Camley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of  water.     The  largest 
of  the  islands  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  about  fifteen  nulea  _ 
broad,  and  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being  about  2,000ft,  J 
above  the  sea.     The  west  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous,  but  the  eaatl 
coast  has  several  InletB.    The  wood  on  the  island  is,  owing  to  tbfti 
strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  character.     The   New  Zealao^| 
Government  maintains  at  this  island  a  depot  of  provisions  and  cloth's 
ing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners.     These  have  already  beeifl 
found  of  inestimable   value    by  an   unfortunate   shipwrecked  creifl 
condemned  to  some  months'  residenca  on  the  island.  flH 

Constitution.  ^H 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  Kew  Zealand  in  Janaai^H 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  W^^H 
until  the  3rd  May,  IS'll,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  1^^| 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  compiis^^| 
with  the  Governor,  three  gentlemen,  holding  offices  as  Goloa9^| 
Secretary,  Attorney- General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer.  ^M 

lu  August,  18dl;  May,  1842;  and  January,  1844,  three  nswl 
members  were  nominated  by  Her  Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  olU 
the  Executive  Council.  They  were  not  members  of  the  Gener^H 
Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  althou^il 
they  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Go-I 
vernment  oil  the  7th  May,  ISAC.  Between  the  14th  June  and  tbtfl 
2nd  September,  1854,  the  Executive  Council  was  variously  consti>B 
tnted  with  three  or  four  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentativau 
and  two  Legislative  Councillors,  without  portfolios.  9 

The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the  OqS 
vemor,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Imperial  Government;  bllH 
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IT 

^Bi  1852  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  ^vhich  granted 
H(tptesentative  institutions  to  the  colony.  Under  it  the  constitution 
H  '4d  a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided  for,  con- 
BiBting  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  an  elective  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  opened  on  the 
27th  May,  1854,  bat  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under  a  system  of  Respon- 
sible Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  the 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  practically  amounted  to  household  suffrage. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years ;  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
whole  province ;  the  members  of  the  Prorincial  Council  by  those  of 
the  electoral  districts.  The  Provincial  Governments  remained  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  colony  until  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  when  they  were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  body  having  been  vested  with  the  power  of  altering 
the  Constitution  Act.  On  the  same  day  an  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  subdivided  the  colony  {exclusive  of  the  areas  included 
within  mnnicipalities)  into  counties,  and  established  a  system  of 
local  county  government,  came  into  operation. 

GOVEBNUENT, 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen.     His  salary  is  i'5,000 
f,  year,  and  is  provided  by  the  colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
t  Bunimona  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1B91  the  appoint- 
IDta  were  for  life  ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
tking  fiucb  appointment)^  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years 
jHy,  though  Councillors  may  be  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats 
tey  be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  Two  members 
tuie  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  thi'ee 
ys  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time  the 
_  solution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  necessitates  such  general 
election.     Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of  Native  con- 
stituencies, three  members  for  the  Maori  districts  being  aboriginal 
natives  and  one  a  half-caste.     An   Act  was  passed  iu  1687  which 
movided   that,  on  the  termination  of  the  then  General  Assembly, 
Efce  number  of  members  to  be  thereafter  elected  to  the  House  of 
Hjtpresentatives  should  be  seventy-four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to 
Bpdected,  ouder  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Representation  Acts,  as 
^^preeenlatives  of  Maori  electors  only.   For  the  purposes  of  European 
Bfpieseatation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  electoral  districte. 
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four  of  which — the  Citiea  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Chris tchurch,  and 
Dunedin — return  each  three  members,  and  all  the  other  electorates 
one  each.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district  appointed  tor 
that  purpose. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Eepresentation  Act  was  passed, 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  bis 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  election.  This 
provision  greatly  increased  the  effective  power  of  those  voters  who 
were  registered  for  one  electoral  district  only,  and  resulted  in  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  so-called  labour  menibers  in 
the  House  of  Bepreaentativea.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector, 
and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  "The  Public 
Offenders  Disqualification  Act,  1867,"  is  qualified  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  for  any  electoral  district. 
For  European  representation  every  adult  male,  U  resident  one  year 
in  the  colony  and  six  months  iu  one  electoral  district,  can  be  regis- 
tered as  an  elector.  Freehold  property  of  the  value  of  £25  held  for 
sis  months  preceding  the  day  of  registration  also  entitles  a  man  to 
register,  if  not  already  registered  under  the  residential  qualification. 
Maoris  possessing  a  £25  freehold  under  Crown  title,  or  being  on  ouy 
ratepayers'  roll,  can  also  register.  For  Maori  representation  every 
adnlt  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  electoral  district  (of  which  there 
are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  vote.  Registration  is  not  required 
in  Native  districts.  The  proportion  of  representation  to  population 
at  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in 
December,  1890,  was  one  European  member  to  every  8,952  inhabit* 
ants,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,413  Natives. 

The  Seat  of  Government. 
Up  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
was  at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  membere  of 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  aud  House  of 
Representatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  place; 
but  it  was  not  until  November,  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  ex- 
Premier)  was  successful  in  carrying  resolutions  lu  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  some 
place  iu  Cook  Stnut  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  in  the 
colony.  The  resolutions  adopted  wore  :  "  (l.t  That  it  has  become 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Government  in  tile  colony  should  be 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locality  in  Cook  Strait.  (2.)  That,  In 
order  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  desiraUe 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  (3.)  That,  with  this 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolu- 
tions." On  the  25lh  November  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
GovM'nor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  by  the  Comtnona  of  New  Ze^ 
land,  rtutiesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  might  be  asked  to  cadi  appoint  on« 
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Commissioner  for  the  paipoge  of  determintiig  the  best  site  in  Cook 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joaaph  Docker.  M.L.C.,  New  South 
Wales;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francia  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Coaiicii,  Victoria ;  and  R.  0.  Guun,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointed 


These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suitable 
places,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  doeision  "  that  Wellington,  in 
Fort  Nicholson,  was  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  which 
presented  the  greatest  advo^ntages  for  the  odniinistvation  of  the 
government  of  the  colony." 

The  seat  of  Government  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
rocommeudations  of  the  CooimiBsi oners,  i-emoved  to  Wellington  in 
February,  I860, 

Public  Wobeb. 

Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Government  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  early  days  they  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.  In  1870,  however,  a  great 
impetna  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  "  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Policy,"  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.  Eailways, 
roads,  and  water-races  were  constructed,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  B.  large  scale.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267iO0O  in  1871  to  501,000  in  18S1,  and  650,433  at  the  close  of 
tbiB  year  1892,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 


SUCCESSIVE  GOVERNORS. 

WBION   OF  GOVERNOKS   OP    NEW    ZeALASD,   AND   THE    DaTES   OS 
tiraiCB  THEY  ASSUMED   AND    ItETLBED  EBOU   THE   GOVEIWMENT. 

Btain   William   Hobson,   R.N.,  from   Jan.,   1840,   to  10  Sept,, 

[British  Sofereigntywoaproolaimod  by  Captain  Hobson  in  January, 
I8i0,  and  New  Zealttnd  beosmo  a  depondeney  o(  the  Colony  of  New 
S^utli  WiUea  oati)  3rd  May,  1811,  at  nbich  data  it  was  proclaimeJ  «. 
separate  colony.  From  Jonuur,  1810,  to  May,  1841,  Captain  Hobeon 
vma  LientenanC-Goveraor  of  Now  Zoalond  under  Sir  Guorga  Gippa, 
Governor  of  New  Soutk  Wales,  and  from  Hay,  1611,  Governor  ol  Now 
Zealand ;  tlio  seat  of  Govsromeot  being  at  Auckland,  where  be  died  in 
8«pt«mber,  1642.  From  the  time  of  OoTemor  Hobeon'a  death,  in  Scp- 
tuilber,  1842,  until  the  arrival  ol  Governor  Fitzroy,  in  December,  184S, 
Ibe  Govemmant  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortland.] 

_  Wteuant   Shortland,  Administrator,  from  10    Sept..   1842,  to  26 

.  Dee.,  1843. 

"  '     Robert   Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from   26   Dec,  1843,  to  17  Nov., 
'1845. 
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Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grey,  E.C.B.,  in  1848),  from  18 
Nov.,  1846,  to  31  Dec,  1863. 

[Captain  Grey  held  the  oommission  as  Lientenant-Governor  of  the 
colony  until  the  Ist  January,  1848,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Govemor- 
in* Chief  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  Sir  George 
Grey  was,  on  the  18th  September,  1852,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  he  assumed  on  the  7th  March,  1853.  In 
August,  1847,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  MuDster :  he  was  sworn  in,  28th  January,  1848.  On  3rd  January, 
1848,  Major-General  George  Dean  Pitt  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Ulster :  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848 ;  died, 
8th  January,  1851 ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1851 ;  sworn  in, 
26th  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1853.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobert  Henry  Wynycurd,  C.B.,  Administrator, 

from  3  Jan.,  1864,  to  6  Sept.,  1856. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1856,  to  2  Oct., 

1861. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Administrator,  from  3  Oct.,  1861;    Go- 
vernor, from  4  Dec,  1861,  to  5  Feb.,  1868. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  19 

Mar.,  1873. 
Sir  George  Alfred  Arney,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Mar. 

to  14  June,  1873. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec, 

1874. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.C,  Administrator,  from  3  Dec,  1874  ; 

Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1876,  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 
James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Feb.  to 

27  Mar.,  1879. 
Sir  Hercules  George  Eobert  Kobinson,  G.C.M.G.,   Administrator, 

27  Mar.,  1879;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept.,  1880. 
James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  9  Sept.  to 

29  Nov.,  1880. 
Sh:  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  from  29  Nov.,  1880,  to 

23  June,  1882. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  24  June, 

1882,  to  20  Jan.,  1883. 
Lieutenant-General    Sir    William    Francis     Drummond    Jervois, 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  from  20  Jan.,  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 

to  2  May,  1889. 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  2  May,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 

1892. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  26  Feb. 

to  6  June,  1892. 
The  Earl  of  OlMgow,  G.C.M.O.,  from  7  June,  1892. 
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I  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843-56. 

BEES   OF    THE    EXECUTIVE     CoUNCiri     OF  THE    CoLONY   OF  NeW 

Zealand   previocs  to    the   Establishment  op  ResponsibIjE 
qovebnmest  (not  inclddino  the  officers  commanding  the 

FOBCES). 

Willoughby   Shortland,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 

31  Dec,  1843;  succeecled  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Francis  Fisher,  Attorney -General,  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841 ; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
Geoi^O  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May, 

1842  ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
William  Swainson,  Attorney-General,  from  10  Aug.,  1841,  to  7  May, 

1&56. 
Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9   May,   1842,   to 

7  May.  1856. 
Andrew  Simdair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844.  lo  7  May. 
1856. 

[The  holdecE  of  these  three  lost.inentiotiBd  ofSces  wero  aominated 
by  Her  Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  CauQcil.  Tbey 
were  not  laembois  of  the  Genei^  Assembly,  opeacd  for  the  first  time 
2Tth  May,  1B5J,  although  they  remained  in  ofQce  until  the  estabtishment 
o(  ReepoDsibto  OoTemmoDt.] 

mes  Edward  FitzGerald,  M.H.It.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  .June 
to  2  Aug.,  1854. 

'  Sewell,  M.H.K.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug., 
54. 
Urick  Aloysius  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 
to  2  Aug.,  1854. 

's  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 
V.  IS54. 

i  Houghton  Bartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 
3  Aug.,  1854. 

IS  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug. 
to  3  Sept..  1854. 

JerruDgham  Wakefield,  M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,  from 
.ug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 

n  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,  31  Aug. 
_ .  2  Sept..  1854. 
taee  Macandrew,   M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,   from   31  Aug.  to 
a  Sept.,  1864. 
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PARLUMENTS. 

NCUBEB  OF    PAKLIAUENTe    eiKCB    THE     CoNBTlTUTlUH    AoT    PABB8D 
FOR      COSFEEIIIKO     EEPitlSENTATlVI!      InSTITUTIOSH      UPOH     THE 

Colony  of  I^Jew  Zkaland,  with  the  Dates  op  Opbmisq  OF 
Sesbionb  and  Dates  of  Globing  or  Dissoeution. 


Ko.ofParli»iaont. 

DatBot^alHEot 

DsteolCIoxiugoi 

First  Parliamont            ' , .             . .  ] 

a7May,  1S51 
31  Augaat,  185*     .. 
8  August,  1855     .. 

9  Angus  1. 1854. 
16  September,  ISH. 
16  September,  1SS6. 

Second  Parliament 

15Apcil,ia56 
(TKorewasiiOBesaion 
10Aptil,1858 
(Tberewosuo  sesaion 
30JQjy,1860 

16  August,  1856. 
held  in  the  year  1851.) 

31  August,  18^. 
held  in  the  year  1859.) 

Third  Parliament 

3  June,  1861 

7  July,  1863 
19  October,  1863    .. 
24  November,  1864.. 
26July,  1B66 

7  September.  1861. 
15  September,  1863. 
14  December,  1863. 
13DeoBmber.l864. 
800otober,lS65. 

Fourth  Parliament 

30  Juno.  1866        .. 

9  July,  1B67 

9  July,  1868 

1  June,  1869 
14June,18T0 

8  Ootobat,  1866. 
10  October.  1867. 
20  October,  1868. 

8  September,  1S69. 
13  September,  1870. 

Fifth  Parliament 

1-1  August,  1871     .. 
IG  July,  1873 
15  July.  1973 
3July,  1S74 
20  July.  1875 

IC  November.  1871. 
25  October,  1872. 
3  October,  1873. 
31  August,  1874. 
21  October,  1875. 

Sixth  ParUament 

15  Juno.  1876 
19  July.  1877 
2G  July.  1878 
11  July.  1879 

31  October.  I87d. 
10  DecemlMr.  1877. 
2NoTembM.187a. 
!5  August.  1S79. 

Seventh  ParUament       ..           ..] 

24  September.  1879 
38  May,  1880 
9  June,  1881 

19  December,  18T9. 
1  September,  1680. 
34  September,  1881. 

Eighth  Parliament 

18  Blay.  1883 
14  Juno,  1883 
5  Juno,  1884 

15  Septembor,  1883. 
8  September.  1883. 
24  June.  1834. 

Hinth  Parliament 

7  August.  1884      ,. 
11  June,  1885 
18  May,  1886 
36  April.  1887 

10  NoTombor,  1884. 
22  September,  1885. 
18  August.  1880. 
16  July,  1887. 

SUCGEBSIVE  MINISTBIES. 
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Pabliamentb — continued. 


No.  of  Parliament, 


Tenth  Parliament 


Date  of  Opening  of 
Sessions. 


Date  of  Closing  or 
Dissolution. 


6  October,  1887 
10  May,  1888 
20  June,  1889 
19  June,  1890 


23  December,  1887. 
81  August,  1888. 
19  September,  1889. 
8  October,  1890. 


Eleventh  Parliament 


27  January,  1891 
11  June,  1891 
23  June,  1892 
22  Jime,  1893. 


31  January,  1891. 
5  September,  1891. 
12  October,  1892. 


SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

SiKCE  THE  Establishment  of  Besponsible  Govebkment  in  New 

Zealand  in  1856. 


Name  of  Ministry. 


Assumed  Office. 


When  retired. 


1.  BeU-Sewell 

7 

2.  Foz 

20 

3.  Stafford 

2 

4,  Fez 

12 

5.  Domett 

6 

6.  Whitaker.Foz 

30 

T.Weld 

24 

8.  Stafford 

16 

9.  Fox 

28 

10.  Stafford 

10 

11.  Waterhouse.. 

11 

la.  Fox 

8 

18.  Vc«el 
14.  PoUen 

8 

6 

16.  Vogel 

15 

16.  AikinBon 

1 

17.  Atkinson  (reconstituted) 

13 

laOrey 

15 

19.  HaU 

8 

90.  Whitaker 

21 

9L  Atkinson 

25 

99.  Stout- Vogel . . 

IG 

98.  Atkinson 

28 

U.  Stout- Vogel . . 

3 

95.  Atkinson 

8 

96.  Ballance 

24 

97.  Seddon 

1 

May,  1856 
May,  1856 
June,  1856 
July,  1861 
August,  1862     . . 
October,  1863    . . 
November,  1864 
October,  1865    . . 
June,  1869 
September,  1872 
October,  1872    . . 
March,  1873      . . 
April,  1873 
July,  1875 
February,  1876.. 
September,  1876 
September,  1876 
October,  1877    . . 
October,  1879    . . 
April,  1882 
September,  1883 
August,  1884     . . 
August,  1884     . . 
September,  1884 
October,  1887    . . 
January,  1891   . . 
May,  1893 


20  May,  1856. 

2  June,  1856. 

12  July,  1861. 

6  August,  1862. 
30  October,  1863. 

24  November,  1864. 
16  October,  1865. 
28  June,  1869. 

10  September,  1872. 

11  October,  1872. 

3  March,  1873. 
8  April,  1873. 
6  July,  1875. 

15  February,  1876. 
1  September,  1876. 

13  September,  1876. 
13  October,  1877. 

8  October,  1879. 

21  April,  1882. 

25  September,  1883. 

16  August,  1884. 
28  August,  1884. 

3  September,  1884. 
8  October,  1887. 
24  January,  1891. 
1  May,  1893." 


*  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  J.  Ballance,  on  87th  April,  1&S3. 
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PBEMIEBS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES. 


Name  of  Premier. 

Name  of  Premier. 

Henry  Sewell. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.O.M.G. 

WUliam  Fox. 

;  Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

>  Harry  Albert  Atkinson  (Ministcy  recon- 

William Fox. 

stituted). 

Alfred  Domett. 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

Frederick  W^hitaker. 

Hon.  John  Hall. 

Frederick  Aloysius  Weld. 

Frederick  Whitaker,  M.L.C. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

William  Fox. 

'  Robert  Stout. 

Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

George  Marsdcn  Waterhouse. 

!  Sir  Robert  Stout,  E.G.M.G. 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

,  Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson,  K.G.M.G. 

Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 

1  John  Ballanoe. 

Daniel  Pollen,  M.L.G. 

Richard  John  Seddon. 

SPEAKERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 

With  Date  op  their  Appointment  and  Date  op  Betibehent 

OR  Death. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Date  of  Retirement 
or  Death. 


Hon.  William  Swainson  . . 
Hon.  Frederick  Whitaker 
Hon.  Thomas  Houghton  Bartley   . . 
Hon.    Sir    John    Larkins    Cheese 

Richardson,  Kt. 
Hon.     Sir     William     Fitzherbert, 

K.C.M.G. 
Hon.   Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson, 

K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  Henry  John  Miller. . 


16  May,  1854 
8  August,  1855 

12  May,  1856 
1  July.  1868 

14  June,  1879 

23  January,  1891 

8  July,  1892. 


8  August,  1855. 
12  May,  1856. 

1  July,  1868. 
14  June,  1879. 

28  January,  1891. 

28  June,  1892. 


SPEAKERS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
With  Dates  of  their  Election  and  Dates  op  Retirement. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Date  of  Election. 


Date  of  Retirement. 


Sir  Charles  Clififord,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Monro,  Kt. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G. , 

C  B 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt.  . . 


Major  WUliain  Jokes  Stewaid 


26  May,  1854 
15  April,  1856 
3  June,  1861 
30  June,  1866 
14  August,  1871 


15  June,  1876 

11  July,  1879 

24  September,  1879 

18  May,  1882 
7  August,  1884 
6  October,  1887  .. 

22Janua]7,1891. 


3  June,  1861. 

14  August,  1871. 

15  June,  1876. 

13  June,  1879. 


. 


22  Januaiy,  1891. 


^TJosaiTLS  Of 


FOHEIGN   CON  BULB. 


FOREIGN  CONSULS. 


—  Qane 


iRSITLS  OP  TORBIGN    COUNTRIES    REaiDING    IN.    OR    WITH   JURISDIC- 

I,  New  Ze.iland  in  the  Yeah  1893. 
Nettierlands. — Dr.  Laon    Adrian   de   Vicq,    Melbourne,   Congul- 
,<QetieTal :    Charles  John  Johnston,   Wellington,   Consul ;    Edward 
CfirgiU,  Dunedin,  and  David  Booaie  Cruickshank,  Auckland, 
fsee-CouaulB. 

Belgium. — Guatave  Becks,  Melbourne,  ConeuUGeneral ;  Charlea 
John  Jobnaton,  Wellington,  Alexander  Beck,  Cbristchuroh,  and 
Arthur  Uasy,  Auckland,  Consuls. 

Italy. — CavaUere  Nicola  SquJtti,  Barone  de  PaJormiti  e  Guarna, 
MelbooTDO,   Consul  ;     Alexander    Cracroft    Wilson,    Christchurch, 
Odorge  Fisher,  Wellington,    Edward  Bowes  Cargill,  Dunedin,    Dr. 
~*    Qcesco  Bosotti.  HokitJka.  Geraldo  Guiseppe  Perotti,  Greymouth, 
Patrick  Comipkey,  Auckland,  Consular  Agents. 
Qermatt  Empire.^A.  Pelldram,  Sydney,  Consul-General ;  Beodix 
'lenstein   (on   leave),   Willi  Pels   (acting),    Dunedio,    Friedrieh 
itus  KruU,   Wangauui,   H.  Brown   (on  leave),  Carl  Seegner 
,ng),  Auckland,  and  Heinrich  von  Haast,  Christchurch,  ConBuls; 
itaa  Friedrieh  Castendyk,  Wellington,  Vice-Consul. 
'Franee. — Felix  Jacques  de  Lostalot  de  Bachou6.   Wellington, 
insul ;  David  Boosie  Cruickshank,  Auckland,  Percival  Clay 
.  Dunedin,  and  Hon.  Edmund  William  Parker,  Christchurch, 
lalar  Agents. 

i_  Svaden  and  Norway. — Edward  Pearce  (on  leave),  Arthur  Edward 
le  (acting),  Weltington,  Consul ;  Harlan  Page  Barber,  Anck- 
.  Vice-Consul ;  Edmund  Quick,  Dunedin.  Consular  Agent. 
Denmark.  —  Edward  Valdemar  Johansen,  .Auckland,  Consul; 
land  Quick,  Dunedin,  Emil  Christian  Skog,  Christchiurch,  and 
,  Castendyk,  Wellington,  Vice-Consuls. 
Spain. — Don  Francisco  Arenas  Y.  Bonet,    Christchurch,  Vice- 

^nsul. 

Portugal. — John  Duncan,  Wellington,  Consul  ;  Henry  Rees 
Boige*  Auckland,  and  Edmund  Quick,  Dunedin,  Vice-Consuls. 
'.  Onitcd  Slates. — George  H.  Wallace,  Melbourne,  Consul -General ; 
/  a  Darcey  Conolly,  Auckland,  Consul  (for  New  Zealand) ;  Leonard 
L.  Bacbelder,  Auckland,  Vice-Consul;  Albert  Cuff,  Christchurcli, 
jr  Stephetison,  Russell,  Robert  Wyles,  Mongonui,  William  Hort 
I,  Wellington,  and  Reynolds  Driver,  Dunedin,  Consular  Agents, 
bhili. — WUliam  Henry  Eldred,  Sydney,  Consul-General ;  David 
jkie  Cruickshank,  Auckland,  Consul ;  Edmund  Quick,  Dunedin, 
^Qlor  Agent. 

mColumbia. — Tiiomas  P.  Fallon,  Melbourne,  Consul-General. 
f  Bateaiian  Islands. — James  Cruickshank,   Auckland,   Reynolds 
r  (acting).  Dunediu.  Consuls. 
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AGENTS-GENERAL  IN  LONDON 
(With  their  Addresses). 

New  Zealand. 

W.  B.  PercevaJ,  Esq.,  Westminster  Chambers,  13,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.     Secretary — Walter  Kemiaway,  C.M.G. 

AUSTBALIA. 

New  South  Wales.^Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  West- 
minster Chambers,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary — S.  Yardley, 
C.M.G. 

Victoria. —  ...  ...  ...  ,16,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W.     Secretary — C.  H.  Pearson. 

South  Amtralia,  —  Sir  John  Cox  Bray,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria 
Chambers,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary^ — Samuel  Deering. 

Queensland.  —  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  West- 
minster Chambers,  1,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Secretary — Charles 
Shortt  Dicken,  C.M.G. 

Western  Australia. — Sir  Malcolm  Eraser,  K.C.M.G.,  15,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  W.     Secretary — Keginald  Hare. 

Tasmania. — Sir  Edward  N.  Coventry  Braddon,  K. C.M.G.,  West- 
minster Chambers,  5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
(Downing  Stbeet,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  of  Appointment. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — The  Most  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  17th  August,  1892. 

Under-Secretaries :  Permanent — The  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Meade, 
C.B.,  1st  February,  1892;  Parliamentary— Svdney  Charles  Buxton, 
M.P.,  17th  August,  1892. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries — John  Bramston,  D.C.L.,  C.B., 
30th  June.  1876;  Edward  Wingfield,  B.C.L.,  C.B.,  19th  July,  1878; 
Edward  Fairfield,  C.M.G.,  1st  February,  1892. 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State  —  F.  S.  St.  Quintin. 
Assistant  Private  Secretary — Hartmann  W.  Just,  B.A. 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Downing  Stbeet,  S.W.    City  Office  :  1,  Tokenhouse  Buildings, 

E.C.,  London. 

Crown  Agents — Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommaney,   K.C.M.G., 
and  Ernest  Edward  Blake. 


.. 


^^B   Glasgo 


BSECUTIVE   COCSCIL, 


GOVEHNOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Glasgow,  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  D[i\nd,  Eari  of, 
Q.C.M.G.,  a  captain  oE  the  Eoyal  Navy,  served  in  the  Wliite  Sea 
daring  the  Russian  war,  and  in  the  Chinese  war  oE  1857,  and  re- 
tired in  1878 ;  bom,  1833 ;  married,  in  1873,  Dorothea  Thomasina, 
dan^ter  of  Sir  Edward  Hunter-Blair  ;  appointed  February  2i,  and 
assumed  office  June  7,  1892,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  over  Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  depend- 
encies, and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same.     Salary,  £5,000,     Residences : 
Government  House,  Wellington ;  and  Government  House,  Auckland. 
Private  Secretary — Colonel  Pat  Boyle  (late  Grenadier  Guards). 
AsBistant  Private  Secretary — George  Maurice  Gillington. 
Aides-de-camp — Reginald  Stanley  Huutar-BIair  (Captain,  Gor- 
HTApn  Highlanders) .  and  Edward  Francis  Clayton  (Lieutenant,  Scots 
fnBnards). 

^^L     AoHtKlSTR^TOR  OF  THE  GovEBKMENT. — A  dormant  commission 
Hiempowers  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  for  the  time  being  to 
ftdminister  the  Government  in  case  of  the  death,  incapacity,  re- 
moval, or  departure  of  the  Governor. 


EXECUTIVE  CODNCIL,  AUGUST,  1893. 

His  Excellency  the  Goveenob  presides. 

Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  Premier,  Minister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  of 

Uines,  and  Minister  of  Defence. 
Hon.  Sir  P.    A.   Buckley,   K.C.M.G.,   Attorney- General,   Colonial 

Secretary,  and  Minister  of  Marine. 
Hod.  W.  p.  Reeves,  Minister  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Stamp 

Duties,  Minister  of  Labour,  and  Minister  of  Justice. 
Hon.  J.  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  Minister  of 

Agriculture,  and  Commissioner  of  Forests. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Postmaster- General,  Electric 

Telegraph    Commissioner,    and    Commissioner    of   Trade  and 

Customs. 
Hon,  J.  Carroll  (without  portfoUo),  representing  the  Native  race. 
Hoti.  W.  Montgomery  (without  portfoh'o). 

Clerk  o(  E:i!ecutivo  Council— Aloiandor  JumcB  Willie, 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

liEoisLATivE  Council. 


I 


The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Legislative 
juncil  is  forty-six.    The  number  cannot  be  less  than  ten.  but  is 
.  herwise  aalimited.    Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 
iJOTernor  held  their  appointments  for  lite,  but  on  the  17tU  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  on  Act  was  passed  making  future  appointments 
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to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment,  though 
every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappointed.  The  qualificatioiis  are 
that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  either  natural -bom  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  GeneraJ  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  public  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible  to  become  Councillors.  Pay- 
ment of  Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £150  a  year,  payable  monthly. 
Deductions  of  £2  28.  per  sitting  day  are  made  in  case  of  absence, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  A  seat  is 
vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council  —  (1),  If  he  takes  any 
oath  or  makes  any  declaration  or  acknowledgment  of  allegiance, 
obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or  Power;  or  (2), 
if  he  does,  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  Power,  or  is 
entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power ;  or  (3),  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
with  his  creditors  under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force ;  or  (4), 
if  he  is  a  public  defaulter,  or  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  is  convicted 
of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime;  or  (5),  if  he  resigns  his  seat  by 
writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Governor ; 
or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  whole  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
he  fails,  without  permission  of  the  Governor  notified  to  the  Council, 
to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Council.  The  presence  of  one-fourth 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  leave  of 
absence,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  its 
powers.  This  rule,  however,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Council.  The  ordinary  sitting-days  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  resuming  again  at 
7.30  when  necessary. 


Roll  of  Members  of  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council 

Stating  the  Provincial  District  and  the  Date  of  Writ  of  Summons. 
Speaker— The  Hon.  Henby  John  Milleb. 
Chairman  of  Committees— The  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall  Baillib. 


Name. 


Acland,  the  Hon.  John  Barton  Arundel 
Baillio,  the  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall 
Bamicoat,  the  Hon.  John  Wallis 
Bolt,  the  Hon.  William  Mouat  . . 
Bonar,  the  Hon.  James  Alexander 
Bowen,  the  Hon.  Charles  Christopher 
Buckley,  the  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Alphonsus, 

K.C.M.G. 
Diffnan,  the  Hon.  Patrick 
Feldwiok,  the  Hon.  Henry 


Provincial 
District. 


Canterbury . . 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Otago 

Westland  . . 
Canterbury . . 
Wellington  . . 

Auckland 
Otago 


Date  of  Appointment. 


8  July.  1805. 
8  March,  18G1. 

14  Iklay,  1888. 

15  October,  1892. 
27  June,  1BG8. 

23  January,  1891. 
25  July,  1878. 

8  February,  1879. 

16  October,  1892. 


^^^^^r                        EOUSE   OF   BEPUESENTATn-TiH.                                          27           ^M 

EoLL  OP  Members  of  the  LEaiBi.ATm!  Coutton-^-conliifued.           ^M 

XKno. 

^i^o^         D»te  of  Appointment.          ^| 

Grace,  tha  Hon.  Morgan  StanislanK.  C.II.G. 

Wellington  . . 

13  May.  1870. 

lUrt,  the  Hon.  Robert 

Wellington.. 

9  July.  1672. 

Otago 

19  June,  1866. 

^^KduEon.  the  Hon.  John  Edward 

Canterbury  . . 

G  Jaua.  189S. 

^^KliugB.  the  Hon.  William  Tbomaa 

Auckland     . . 

16  October,  1893. 

^^bston,  the  Hod.  CbarloH  John 

Wollinglon.. 
Tatunalii      , , 

23  January,  1691. 

^^K-.  tli4  Hon.  Thomos 

15  October,  1999. 

^^gmj,  the  Hon.  Gouitney  William  Ajlmei 

Mailbotougb 

15  Moy,  1886. 

^^^E%  the  Hon.  Jamos  . . 

Weatland     . . 

15  October.  18B2. 

^^Kullougli,  the  Hon.  William. . 

Auotlaud     . . 

15  October,  1833. 

^^■eOregor,  Cbo  Hon.  John 

Otago 

16  Oelobar.  1892. 

^^^B<«M>,  lbs  Hon.  George 

Olago 

19  December,  1881. 

^^■bteU.  Uie  Hon.  Walter  Baldoct  Duiant 

Wellington.. 

19  June,  1866. 

^Her.  tbe  Hon.  Henry  John  (Speaker)  . . 

Otago 

8  July,  1865. 

CanteTbury.. 

15  Oolober.  1992. 

^^^tois.  tbe  Htm.  George  Bentham 

Auckland     .. 

16  May.  lSe6. 

OliTM,  the  Hon.  Richard 

Otogo 

10  NoTomber.  1881. 

Ormond.  the  Hon.  John  Davica 

Hawka'a  Bay 

23  January,  1691. 

Peacock,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 

Canterbury.. 

3  Juno.  1873. 

K»»»zyii.  the  Hon.  Hobert 

Wellington.. 

16  May,  1683. 

^^■BeD,  the  Hon.  Daniel 

Auuklond     . . 

12  May.  1873. 

^^^loldB,  the  Hon.  William  Hunter 

OtBgO 

G  May,  18T6. 

^^■ukTdBon,  Che  Hon.  Edward.  C.M.G.    .. 

Wellington  . . 

15  October.  1892. 

^^■fe  the  Bon.  John 

Wellington.. 

6  June.  1898. 

^^Hond.  the  Hon.  Honrj 

Taranaki      . . 

M  February,  1868. 

^^■tahud,  the  Hon.  Josoph 

NoUon 

15  May,  1885. 

^^^BlMkt,  tbe  Hon.  Samuel  Edward 

Otago 

16  May.  IBj^. 

^^^niuis,  tbe  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John. . 

Cantcrbary.. 

7  March,  1882. 

^^HmK,  tlio  Hon.  William  Downio 

Otago        \. 
Auckland    . . 

S3  January.  1391. 

^^■iBMD,  the  Hon.  William 

15  May,  1885. 

^■Cm.  tho  Hod.  Hoti  Kerei    .. 

Otago 

15  May,  1885. 

^^bnralia. tbe  Hon.  Major  Ropata.N.Z.0. 

.\uckland     .. 

10  May.  1887. 

^HBcer.  the  Hon.  Lancelot 

Canterbury . . 

15  May,  1885. 

^Hfter.  tbe  Hon.  William  Campbell 

Canterbury . . 

IS  October.  1832. 

^^^Btmore.  tka  Hon.  Sir  George  SCoddort. 

^H:c.M.G. 

^^Kvie,  the  Hod.  John  Blair 

Hawkc-B  Bay 

ai  August,  1S63. 

Auckland     .. 

23  January,  1891. 

^^^^piuns,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Auckland    . . 

7  March,  1383. 

^^H  Clerk  of  Parliaments,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Exominet  of          ^M 

^^Klditig  Orders  upon  Private  Bills— Leonard  Stone.                                                          ^1 
^^■'Olerk-AssUtant— Arthur  Tbomas  Bothomtey.                                                                ^1 

^^H  Second  ClertE-Ansistiuit— George  Moore.                                                                           ^1 

^^M                          House  of  Repkesentatives.                                        H 

^^BThe  number  of  members  constituting  the  House  of  Bepresen-         ^M 

^^^nes  is  seventy-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.     This        ^M 

^^Kiber  wfts  &sed  by  tbe  Act  of  18ST,  which  came  for  the  first  time        H 

^^^D  practical  operation  at  the  general  election  of   1S90.      Pre-         ^M 

^^^Bsly  (from  1881)  the  House  consisted  of  ninety-fire  members —        ^M 

^^Hstj'-onB  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.     The  North  Island  returns        ^M 
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thirty  European  members,  and  the  Middle  Island  forty.  The  cities 
of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  return  each 
three  members,  and  aJl  other  electoral  districts  one  each.  The 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  by  the 
Governor.  The  quaJification  for  membership  is  simply  registration 
as  an  elector,  and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
''The  Public  Offenders'  Disqualification  Act,  1867."  All  contractors 
to  the  public  service  of  New  Zealand,  when  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  such  person  in 
any  one  financial  year,  and  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are 
incapable  of  being  elected  as  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  members. 
The  payment  made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is 
£20  per  month,  amounting  to  £240  per  annum.  Travelling  expenses 
to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  This  scale  of  payment 
came  into  force  on  the  Ist  January,  1892,  under  the  provisions  of 
''The  Payment  of  Members  Act,  1892."  Twenty  members,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum.  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  sitting-days  of  the  House  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  to  6.30,  resuming  at  7.30  p.m.  Order  of 
admission  to  the  Speaker's  Gallery  is  by  ticket  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Speaker.     The  Strangers'  Gallery  is  open  free  to  the  public. 

Roll  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresbntativbs, 

With  tJie  Name  of  the  District  for  which  tliey  art  elected^  and  ths  Date  of 

Notification  of  Return  of  Writ. 

Speaker— The  Hon.  William  Jukes  Steward. 

Chairman  of  Committees — Arthub  Robert  Guikness. 


Naino. 


Electoral  District. 


Dato  of  Xotiflcation  of 
lietum  of  Writ. 


Allen,  James 

Blake,  Edwin     . . 

Bruce,  Robert  Cunningham 

Buchanan,  Walter  Clarke 

Buckland,  William  Francis  . .  I 

Buick,  Thomas  Lindsay  . .  . .  ' 

Cadman,  Alfred  Jerome  . .  . .  ' 

Carncross,  Walter  Charles  Frederick  | 

Carroll,  Hon.  James         . .  . .  - 

Dawson,  William 

Duncan,  Thomas  . .  . .  , 

Duthie,  John 

Eamshaw,  William 

Fergus,  Hon.  Thomas 

Fish,  Henrj-  Smith 

Fisher,  George  . . 

Fraser,  William 

Grey,  Sir  George,  K.C.B. 

Guizmess,  Arthur  Bobort. . 

Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.     . . 

Hall-Jonei,  William 


Bruce 

Avon 

Bangitikei 

Wairarapa 

Manukau.. 

Wairau    . . 

City  of  Auckland   . . 

Taicri 

Eastern  Maori 

Dunedin  Suburbs  . . 

Oamaru    . . 

City  of  Wellington. . 

Peninsula 

Wakatipu 

City  of  Dunedin     . . 

City  of  Wellington. . 

Te  Aroha . . 

Newton    . . 

Grey 

Ellesmero 

Timam    . . 


12  May,  1892. 

18  December,  1890. 

13  July,  1892. 

18  December,  1890. 


9  August,  1893. 
18  December,  1890. 

G  January,  1891. 
18  December,  1890. 


18  July,  1891. 
8  April,  1891. 
18  December,  1890. 


^^^^^r                          BOOBS  OF 

KEPRESBSTATITEH. 
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BoLt.  OF  Meubers  of  the 

EoDSB  OF  Rbpbbsbntatites— con(d.         ^ 

Kuii«. 

Electoral  District. 

D>toolN<itlfl«(ioi,or 

HmoIid,  Ebenezsr 

Franklin  , . 

18  Deeamber,  1890. 

HarknfSB,  JosDph  George 

City  of  Nelson        .. 

Hogg,  AIex»od«  Wilson.. 

Mttsterton 

Houston.  Robert  Uonow 

Bay  of  Islands       .. 

Holchison.  George 

Waitotara 

HntohiBOD.  WiUmm 

City  of  Dunedin     .. 

Joyce,  JoliD 

Akaroa     .. 

Northern  Maori     . . 

21  February,  1891. 

InvcroargUI 

18  Deoember.  1B90. 

East  Coast 

Waikato  .. 

12  October.  1891. 

Parnell    .. 

18  Deoember,  1890. 

^^bckanxle.  Macka;  John  Scobie  . . 

Mount  Ida 

Clutha      . . 

Wallace  .. 

Thames    . . 

31  July.  1893. 

Egniont   .. 

21  February,  1831. 

Waiiaki   .. 

18  Deoember,  1890. 

UoLran.  WJUittm 

CityofWelUngton.. 

20  January,  1893. 
18  Deoember.  1890. 

Mewdieh.  nichfirf 

-Ashley      .. 

MiUfi,  Charles  Houghton  . . 

Waimea-Pioton      .. 

MilU,  Jmuks 

Port  Chalmers       .. 

HitofaetKon,  Hod.  Ednin  . . 

Eden 

Moore,  UicliMd 

K«wiaaQ.  Alfred  Kingcome 

Hutt 

O'Cooor,  Eugene  Joseph  . , 

Bullet      . . 

y'llmcr,  Jivclcwn 

Waitemata 

Soalhom  Maori     ., 

eJanuMv.  1891. 
18  Deoember.  1890. 

iinkerton.  DsTid             ..             '.. 

City  of  Dunedin    .. 

.:,.voo.  Hon.  William  Pember      .. 

■■.rttmtEdgorGravenor   .. 

Geraldine 

: .  Hon.  George  Frederick 

Mataura 

4.,a.mmivm.. 

Halswoll.. 

:i;iiinRuMall 

Hawke-aBay 

CityotChristohurch 

11  October,  ISQI. 

Sacndcrs,  Alfred              '.'.             '.'. 

Solwvn     .. 

18  December.  1890. 

^BMaon,  Hon.  Riahard  John 

Westland.. 

■E«n^  John  MeEfler 

Cityol  Aacklacd   .. 

^^£tb.KdwardMetcalf  .. 

New  Plymouth 

^^Klb,  Wiinam  Cov^cr  .. 

Waipawa 

^^Kwd.  Hon.  William  Jukes 

Wflimato  . . 

^^Ht.  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.O.tT.G. 

Inangahua 

lCjQne.1893. 

^^^Bd.  George  Henry 

Napier      .. 

18  Deeamber.  1890. 

^■lM,Hoaiu 

Western  Maori      .. 

6  January,  1891. 

^^Kor,  William  Wilcoi . . 

Heathcoto 

^^ElNion.  Robert 

IiIarBden  . . 

^^^■niwon,  Thomas 

City  oE  Auckland  . . 

^^Ktlno,  Hugh  Sutherland 

Tuapoka  . . 

^^^W,  Hon.  Joseph  George 

Awarua    . . 

^^^K»,  Archibald  Dudiagsion 

Wanganui 

13Juoe."l8a3. 

^^^Bcn,  James  Qlenny     .. 

Paliuerslon 

18  December,  1S90. 

^^Hht.  Edward  George  . . 

Ashburton 

■          Clerk  o!  Honse  of  Bepreaentativ 

»-G.  Friend. 

Bacgeac  t'dt-  Arms— Lieut.-Colbu 

1  P.  P.  de  quiiujey. 

^^ 
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Oak  of  WnM— H.  FoDai. 

Depotj-Clsik  of  Wxifii— R.  H.  Goren. 

Clerk-AMusans — ^H.  Onascn. 

Second  Clerk- AssxsauK — A.  J.  RcKherfmd. 

Reader  And  Clezk  of  BdU  %ai  Papezs^E.  D.  GHozke. 

Interpreten — F.  S.  HAZziIin  aucd  G.  Mair. 

Acdng  LibzariAxi — H.  L.  Jactcs,  BJL 

Refresentatiox  and  Electoral  Districts. 

The  existing  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  will  expire  by  effluxion 
of  time  daring  the  present  year  ^1S93\  On  the  basis  of  the  resolts 
of  the  census  of  1S91  the  colonv  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
Representation  Act  Amendment  Acts,  ISST  and  1389,  been  divided 
afresh  into  sixty-two  districts  for  purposes  of  European  representation. 
The  names  and  boondaries  of  these  districts  were  doly  proclaimed 
in  the  Xew  Zealand  Gazette  on  the  26th  Janoarv,  1S92.  llie  method 
laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1SS9  for  computing,  for  the  purposes  of 
that  Act,  the  population  of  the  colony,  is  to  add  23  per  cent,  to  the 
population  not  contained  in  any  cily,  borough,  or  town  district 
having  a  population  of  over  2,000  persons.  The  total  population 
of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris^,  with  the  addition  aforesaid, 
having  been  ascertained,  was  then  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
(70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  formed  the  quota.  The  four 
city  electoral  districts  were  so  defined  as  to  extent  that  the  popu- 
lation should  be  three  times  the  quota.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  divide  the  country  into  a  given  number  of  districts  all 
having  exactly  the  exact  quota  of  population,  the  law  permits  the 
Commissioners  to  make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of 
addition  to  or  deduction  from  the  population  of  rural  districtSi 
and  100  persons  in  case  of  city  electorates ;  and  due  consideration 
is  given  to  community  of  interest,  facilities  of  communication, 
and  topographical  features,  as  far  as  possible,  in  forming  the 
districts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  electoral  districts  for 

the  purposes  of  the  coming  general  election,  with  the  number  of 

members  returnable,  the  actual  town  and  rural  population  as  at 

the  census  of  April,  1891,   and  the  nominal  population  for  each 

district : — 

Electobal  Distbicts,  etc. 

va  ^f      Actual  Population.    a^«,.i  1^^4.1  Nominal 
Name  of  Electoral  DUtrlct.        Member..    tSJd ™* 'fiJal.    (C^^TlWi:)    £^^. 


Iforih  Island. 
Bay  of  Islands 
Malrsden 
Waitcmata. . 
Edon 

City  of  Auckland 
Manukau    . . 
Pamell 
Thames 
Fnuiklin 


8,681  8,681  11,111 

8,231  8,231  10,535 

8,209  8,209  10,507 

2,455        6,606  9,061  10,910 

31,082            362  31,444  31,545 

2,994        5,998  8,992  10,671 

3,967        5,832  9,299  10,7911 

4,664        4,583  9,247  10, 

8,720  8,720  11, 


BLEOTOBAL  DISTRICTS,   ETC. 
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EuBCTOBAL  DisTBiCTS,  ETC. — Continued, 


Nome  of  Electoral  District. 

North  Island — continued. 
Waikato 
Waipa 

Bay  of  Plenty 
Waiapa 
Hawke's  Bay 
Kapiet 
Waipawa    . . 
Masterton  .. 
Wairarapa.. 
New  Plymonth 
£^[niont 
Patea 

Wanganni  .. 
Bangitikei .  • 
Palmezston 
Oftaki 

City  of  Wellinffton 
Wellington  Sabazbs 

MiddU  Island. 
Neleon 

Waimea  Sounds 
Buller 
Inangahua. . 
Gfey 

Westland   .. 
Wairau 
Ashley 
Kaiapoi 
Avon 

Biccarton  .. 
City  of  Ghristchuroh 
Lyttelton   .. 
EUesmere  .. 
Selwyn 
Ashburton  .. 
Bangitata  .. 
Piu»ora 
Tbnaru 
Waitaki      . . 
Ounaru 
Waihemo  .. 
Waikouaiti 
Ghalmers   .. 
City  of  Dunedin 
Caversham 
Men 
Bmoe 
Qotha 
Toapeka 
Wakatipu 
Ifatauxa 
Awama 
InTexoaigill 
WaDaee 


No.  of 
Members. 


^""roSis^tSPSaSn"-    Actual  Total.  Nominal 
^(CeusuB,l|W^^    (Census.  1891.)    ^^^^^ 


2.172 
2,803 
8,545 

8,114 

8i850 

•  • 

5, '074 

4',303 

81,690 
2,178 

6,684 

2,'779 

6,043 
2,186 
8,301 

•  • 

4,580 

81,150 
4,559 


8,761 
5,724 


6,848 

30,004 

7,658 


•  « 


4,959 


7,880 
8,240 
8,283 
6,578 
6,487 
1,602 
8,805 
5,912 
7,877 
5,753 
8,080 
7,728 
4,105 
8,769 
5,150 
8,757 

6,827 


2,768 
7,724 
5,604 
7,843 
8,247 
7,029 
5,591 
8,390 
8,562 
4,881 
8,665 
304 
5,219 
8,794 
8,160 
8,599 
7,660 
7,728 
5,238 
7,788 
3,695 
7,742 
7,820 
2,945 
1,153 
2,102 
7,781 
7,667 
8,696 
7,667 
8,508 
8,628 
8,168 
4,098 
8,828 


7,880 
8,240 
8,283 
8,750 
8,790 

10,147 
8,805 
9,026 
7,877 
9,103 
8,080 
7,728 
9,179 
8,769 
9,453 
8,-757 

31,690 
9,005 


9,452 
7,724 
8,383 
7,843 
9,290 
9,215 
8,892 
8,390 
8,562 
9,461 
8,665 

31,454 
9,778 
8,794 
8,160 
8,599 
7,660 
7,728 
8,999 
7,788 
9,419 
7,742 
7,820 
9,793 

31 , 157 
9,760 
7,781 
7,667 
8,696 
7,667 
8,508 
8,628 
8,168 
9,052 
8,228 


10,086 
10,547 
10,602 
10,591 
10,606 
10,595 
11,270 
10,681 
10,082 
10,713 
10,342 
9,891 
10,328 
11,224 
10,895 
11,208 
31,690 
10,916 


10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

31 

11 

11 

10 

11 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

31 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 


,227 
,886 
,952 
,039 
,199 
,183 
,457 
,739 
,959 
,827 
,091 
,539 
,239 
,256 
,444 
,006 
,804 
,891 
,465 
,971 
,453 
,909 
,009 
,617 
,479 
,348 
,959 
,813 
,130 
,813 
,890 
,087 
,455 
,198 
,525 
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Tho  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  includes  27  electoral 
districts,  having  31  members  and  an  actual  population  of  281,446 
persons.  The  Middle  and  Stewart  Islands  have  35  electoral  districts, 
89  members,  and  344,913  persons  actual  population. 

Those  62  districts  with  TOmembers  are  for  purposes  of  European 
representation.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  consists,  however, 
of  74  members,  4  of  whom  represent  Maori  constituencies,  under 
tho  Maori  Representation  Acts  of  1867,  1872,  and  1876,  of  which 
tho  Native  population  was  ascertained  by  the  Maori  census  of 
February,  1891,  to  be  as  under : — 

BloctorM  Dtataricts.  j£i^ori  Population 

VT    *!.  T  1     J  (Census,  ISW). 

North  iBland—  Persons. 

Northom  Maori    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,970 

Kastom        «        ..  ..  ..  ..        14,440 

Westom        «        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        16,865 

Middle  Island — 
Southern  Maori     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,218 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..        41,998 


No  less  than  7,086  Maoris  out  of  the  above  number  voted  at  the 
election  in  October,  1890. 

Tho  last  general  election  for  European  members  took  place  on 
the  5th  December,  1890. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  is  State  (pecuniary) 
aid  given  to  any  form  of  religion.  The  Government  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  sot  aside  certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various 
religious  bodies.  This  has  ceased,  however,  to  be  done  for  many 
years  past,  and  no  endowments  are  ever  made  now  for  that  purpose. 

Chuiich  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  commonly  called 

THE   **CHUBCn   of  ENGLAND." 

Bishops. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland;  ap- 
pointed 1869. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Stuart,  D.D.,  Waiapu;  appointed 
1877. 

The  Most  Rev.  Octavius  Hadfield,"^=  Primate,  Wellington;  ap- 1 
pointed  1870.  I 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Oliver  Mules,  M. A.,  Nelson ;  appointed 
1892. 


*  Biihop  Hadfleld  hM 
•f  ratigning  bit  offlca  m  B; 


siTen  notice  of  hii  intention,  hj  reason  of  the  infirmity  of  age»  rl 
ittiopof  WeUingtononttae9thOotober.lfi08.  ■' 


ECCIiKSUSTIOAL.  tK> 

The  Bight  R&v.  Churchill  Joliue,  D.D.,  Christchnrch ;  Appointed 
1S90. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Tarratt  NeviU,  D.D.,  Duaedin ;  appointed 

m. 

The  Bishop  ol  Uelaneaia  (Bishopric,  Jnne.  1893,  vacant) 

BouAK  Catbomc  Coubcb. 
Archbishop. 

iTheitost  Bev.  Francis  Bedvfood.  S.M.,  D.D..  Archbishop  and 
'  mpolitan,  Wellington ;  consecrated  1874. 

Bithops. 

*■  The  Right  Bev.  John  Edmund  Luck,  D.D.,  O.S.B.,  Auckland; 
iBsecrated  1883. 

The  Bight  Bev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Christchnrch  ; 
lueecrated  18B7. 
The  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Moran,  D.U,.   Dunedin;    consecrated 
1856. 

Anndal  Meetings  aicd  Ofticerb. 
The  principal  present  heads  or  officers  of  the  various  churches, 
and  the  places  and  times  of  holding  tlieir  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  are  as  follow  : — 

Church  of  England. — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 

into  six  dioceses — viz.,   Auckland,    Waiapn,   WelUngtou,   Nelson, 

Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.    The  General  SjTiod  meets  everj-  third 

year  in  one  of  the  various  dioceses. — President,  Bishop  Hadfield, 

_Pritnate,  Wellington ;  Secretarj-,  Bev.  C.  M.  Nelson,  M.A.,  Auck- 

'  d;  Lay  Secretary,  James  Allen,  Esq,,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin.    The 

i  General  Synod  vpill  be  held  in  Nelson,  in  February,  189i. 
?  Soman  Catholic  Church. — The  diocese  of  Wellington,  established 
Kl848,  was  in  1887  created  the  metropolitan  see.    There  are  three 
an    dioceses— Auckland,    ChriBtchurch,   and    Dunedin.      A 
t  ia  held  annually  in  oach  of  the  four  dioceses. 
^Preittylerian   Chtirch  of  New  Zealand. — ^The  Assembly  meets 
ally,  in  Februarj',  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Christchurch, 
niccessioH.     Moderator,  the  Very  Bev.  WiiUam  GilUea;  Clerk 
I  Treasurer,  Bev.  Da^'id  Sidey,  Napior. 
WpTtsbyterian   Church  of  Otago  and  Soulhland. — The   Assembly 
'  (  annually  in   October  at  Dunedin.     Moderator,  Bev.  Bobert 
1,  Limestone  Plains,  Invercargill ;  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  Banuerman, 
Dunedin ;    Church  Factor,    Mr.    lidmund    Smith,     High 
ut,  Dunedin. 

Wotleuan  Methodiit  Church. — The  annual  Conference  meets  in 
' ,  the  esact  date  being  determined  by  the  President,  who 
a  office  for  one  year.    Each  Coufgrenoe  determines  where  the 
Kt  one  shall  asaemblo,     President   (1893-9i).   Bev.   W.   Keall, 
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Palmerston  North  ;  Secretary,  Eev.  Henry  Bull,  Onebunga.  The 
Dcxt  Conference  is  to  assemble  in  Cbristcburcb  on  or  about  the  1st 
March,  1894. 

Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand. — President,  Eev.  G.  D.  Cox, 
Auckland;  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  E.  Woolley,  Thames.  The  Union 
comprises  30  churches,  2,915  members,  and  4,881  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  schools.  There  are  also  90  local  preachers,  and  19  mission- 
stations. 

Congregational  Union. — The  annual  meetings  are  held  about  the 
middle  of  February,  at  such  place  as  may  be  decided  by  the  vote  of 
the  Council.  Chairman,  Eev.  H.  W.  J.  Miller,  Onebunga ;  Chair- 
man Elect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Beaven,  Cbristcburcb ;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Le  Bailly,  Auckland ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Auckland ; 
Eegistrar,  Eev.  J.  Foster,  Eavensbourne,  Dunedin.  In  1894  the 
meetings  will  bo  held  in  Auckland,  by  invitation  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  that  city. 

Primitive  Methodists. — A  Conference  is  held  every  January.  The 
next,  which  marks  the  jubilee  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  New  Zea- 
land, is  to  be  held  in  New  Plymouth,  where  the  Eev.  Eobert  Ward^ 
the  first  Primitive  Methodist  missionary  to  these  shores,  landed  in 
1844.  The  Conference  officials  for  the  present  year  are :  President, 
Eev.  James  Guy,  Auckland;  Secretary,  Eev.  William  Woollass, 
Invercargill. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. — The  Assembly  meets  annually 
in  January,  in  Canterbury,  Auckland,  Wellington,  or  Hawke's  Bay. 
President,  Eev.  C.  Penney  ;  Secretary,  Eev.  A.  Peters,  Austin  street, 
Wellington. 

Hebrew  Church. — Ministers,  Eev.  S.  A.  Goldstein,  Auckland; 
Eev.  J.  L.  Harrison,  Dunedin ;  Eev.  H.  van  Staveren,  Wellington; 
Eev.  Adolpb  T.  Chodowski,  Cbristcburcb ;  Mr.  Alexander  Singer, 
Ilokitika.  Annual  meetings  of  the  general  Congregations  are  held 
at  these  places  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Elul  (about  the  end  of 
August). 

Bible  Christians. — A  General  Conference  of  the  Connexion  is  held 
annually.  Superintendent,  Eev.  J.  Orchard,  Cbristcburcb ;  Secre- 
tary, Eev.  W.  Eeady,  Dunedin ;  Trust  Secretary,  Eev.  B.  H.  Ginger, 
Cromwell ;  School  Secretary,  Eev.  F.  T.  Eead,  Addington,  Christ- 
church.  The  next  District  Meeting  is  to  be  hold  at  Christcburch,  to 
commence  its  sittings  on  the  4th  January,  1894. 

Eeligious  Denominations,  Churches  and  Chapels,   Officiatino 

Ministers,  etc. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 
belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  according  to  the  census  of 
April,  1891 ;  also,  the  number  of  officiating  ministers  under  "  The 
Marriage  Act,  1880,''  on  the  Ist  Jime,  1898. 
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Beligioos  Denominations. 

Persons. 

Cburclies 

and 
Chapels. 

Officiating 
Ministers. 

Episcopalians — 

Church  of  England,   and   Episcopalians   not 

otherwise  iiefined 

250,945 

345 

274 

Protestants  (undcscribed)     .... 

2,886. 

• . 

•  • 

Presby  terians — 

Church  of  Scotland,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Preo  Presbyterians,  Presbyterian  Church  of 

ITew  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago 

And  Southland,  and  Presbyterians  otherwise 

defined.  .  •        -    •  •             • . 

Ul,477 

246 

179 

Methodists — 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

63,061 

213 

111 

Methodists  (undefined)         . .             . .  ' 

2,071 

•  • 

•  • 

Primitive  Methodists 

5,220 

41 

27 

United  Methodist  Free    Churches,  Free  Me- 

thodists, United  Methodists 

1,905 

18 

14 

Bible  Christians     . . 

1,069 

9 

8 

Others       • .             .  •             •  •             •  • 

89 

1 

•  • 

Saptists        • .             •  •             .  •             • .             . . 

14,825 

B2 

18 

Congregational  Independents  . . 

6,685 

21 

18    • 

Lutheran,  German  Protestants 

6,616 

13 

10 

Unitarians 

308 

•  • 

•  « 

Society  of  Friends 

315 

•  • 

•  • 

Other  Protestants — 

Church  of  Christ  (including  Christian,  Church 

of  Christ,  Christian  Disciples,  Disciples  of 

Christ,  Disciples) 

5,241 

15 

8 

Brethren  (including  Brethren,  Christian  Bre- 
thren, Exclusive  Brethren,  Open  Brethren, 

Plymouth  Brethren)         . .            . . 

3,537 

8 

1 

Believers  m  Christ 

193 

•  • 

•  « 

Evangelists    (including    Evangelical    Union, 

Evangelical  Church,  Evangelical  Christians, 

Evangelical  Brethren) 
Nonconformists    \ . 

93 

77 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Salvation  Army 

9,383 

34 

8 

Christadelphians    .. 

700 

• . 

•  • 

Swedenborgians  (including  New  Church,  New 

Jerusalem  Chnroh) 

178 

«   4 

•  • 

Seventh-day  Adventists 

415 

1 

3 

Students  of  Truth  . . 

325 

•   • 

•  • 

Other  Protestants  (variously  returned) 

636' 

•  • 

•  • 

Catholics — 

Boman  Catholics   .. 

85,856 

181 

132 

Catholics  (undefined) 

1,416 

.  • 

•  • 

Greek  Church 

56 

•  • 

•  • 

Catholic  Apostolic     . . 

160 

1 

1 

Other  sects — 

Hebrews                 .  •            •  •            « .            , . 

1,463 

6 

7 

Mormons,  Latter-day  Saints 

206 

•  • 

•  • 

Spiritualists 

339 

•  • 

•  • 

Buddhists,  Pagans,  Confucians 

3,928 

•  • 

•  • 

Others  (variously  returned) 

164 

•  • 

•  • 

•  Including  42  Dissenters ;  66  Christian  Israelites. 
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BeligiouB  Denominations— continued. 


No  denomination — 

Freethinkers 

Agnostic  . .  . . 

Deists,  Theists 

Doubtful 

No  denomination  (variously  returned) 
No  religion 
Unspecified 
Object  to  state 

Totals 


Persons. 


Churches 

and 
Chai>el8. 


Officiating 
Ministers. 


4,475 

322 

61 

405 

2,999* 

l,558t 

1,288 

15,842 

•  • 

626,658 

18 


1,197: 


819 


*  Including  2,326  of  No  denomination,  so  described,  t  Including  1,260  of  No  religion,  so 
described ;  1^  Atheists  ;  G5  Secularists,  t  In  addition  to  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  hero  given,  there  are  about  400  schoolhouses,  dwellings,  or  public  buildings  used 
for  public  worship,  besides  20  buildings  open  to  more  than  one  Protestant  denomination. 

The  total  number  specified  as  to  religion  is  625,370  out  of  the 
number  of  adherents  to  the  various  Churches  given  above. 


Chubches,  Chapels,  Schoolhouses,  etc. 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels, 
schoolhouses,  and  other  buildings  used  for  pubhc  worship  by  the 
different  religious  denominations,  in  April,  1891 ;  also  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  there  was  accommodation,  and  the  number  usually 
attending,  in  each  provincial  district : — 


Churches 

and 
Chapels. 

School- 
houses 

used  for 
Public 

Worship. 

Dwellings 
or  Public 
Buildings 
used  for 
Public 
Worship. 

Number  of  Persons 

Provincial  Districts. 

For  whom 

Accom- 
modation. 

Attending 
Services. 

Auckland 

Taranaki 

ilawke's  Bay  . . 

Wellington 

Marlborough   .. 

Nelson 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

288 
46 
58 

178 
80 
76 
83 

256 

282 

68 

17 

8 

18 

1 

6 

2 

83 

88 

43 

11 

6 

19 

•  • 

10 
50 

66,167 

8,472 

11,274 

40,192 

6,310 

15,030 

6,705 

60,755 

64,209 

87,650 
5,322 
7,064 

25,631 
3,385 
8,879 
4,445 

41,771 

42,958 

Totals 

• 

1,107 

241 

161 

278,114 

177,055 
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PBBllIEH'a   OFFtCS. 
PftmLpr— Hon.  K.  J.  Soddon 
Secn-tarj  lo  Prpiuicr  mid   lo   Culiiiiot— 
A.  J.  Willi. 

COLOSIAL  SECRKTARY'S  DB- 

PARTMKNT. 

Cbibf  OrrioB. 

CoWiiwI  Setretary— noD.  Sir  P.  A.  Buek- 

lar.  K.C.H.a. 
Under-SrrrBHiry— Hugli  Pollen 
Obwf  Cltrk—K.  H.  Goiolt 
01erk>— R.  V.  Lji.oL,  L.  W.  Lovcdnj,  R. 

Lcckic.  H.  J.  Hodgms 
Hou)fkFBl>«r  ftild  Cliiof  MoBjenBer  — F. 
H.  Ucr«11 

Awn  OtFicK. 
ConlroUer  mid  Auditor-Geiwril-J.  E. 

FinGenad.  0,M.a, 
Atiiitniit  Coolrollei'  nnd  Auditor— J.  C. 

Oatiii 
Chi«(Clefk— J.O.  Anderiou 
0\trkt—h.  C.  Ko»kriigf ,  W.  Dodd.  P.  P. 
— thb.  A.  Rowbniid,  H.  8.  Pollen,  W, 
UoIdmorih.C.  M-GcorgPMn.A.  W. 
jniM.  J.  T.  Dunibell,  II.  A.  M«k 
in.  Cl*rk.— 0.  C.  ItiDo.,  J.  Swift,  A, 
K.  Btblni,  J.  W*rd 
Auait  'Ofliuw,    Afi.!il-Ooiicr»r»    Office, 

Londou-O-  F.  W.  Pallijer 
Audit    Traroliitiff     Inspeiifjn-*  —  A.    U, 
MmI'iui,  J.  Kiiie.  E.  J.  A.  Ste.on«in, 
W.  R.  Holme*,  K.  T.  Qreville,  O.  If.  1. 
[tan,  J.  M.  Oloagoff,  0.  F.  JolmEon 
BuiaTa^B-Ga>(BBAT.'8  Orrics. 
.mr-Qeneml— E.  J.  Ton  Dadclsjcn 
CUrk— O.  Drurj 
J— W.  O.  Sproule.  E,  P.  Korri.,  S. 

jkSD  SrATinvEBy  Def*bt- 

t  Printer,  SUIionerj  Store 
BlliUii>MC«r,  and  Conlrotler  of  SUiup 
■■*Wi>linB-;S.  Coalall 

irinlcnding  Oronecr— J.  Bumi 
if  Cli>rk  luid  Accaunlknl — 
Hid  Coropuler— B.  B.  Allen 
—P.  Burrnud.  B.  Wstu,  A.  Stioe, 
W.  PhOIipt.  B.  K.  Munloy.  J.  W.  Hall 
r*-J.  Gamlile,  B.  WU>on 
r,  llAcliiiia-rDaal — C.  Young 


Olrr\ 


OrcrFctr,  Binding  Branch— W.  Fmnkliii 
Sub-oreneer,   Binding  BrancU^a.  F. 

Suh-OTereeer,  Jobbiiie-room— O.  Tiillle 
MigUt  Foreman — J.  F.  Rogpr* 
Slump  Printer — H.  Hume 
Slomotjper    and   EieeUoltper  — W.   J. 

Kirk 
B<nder«— A.  F.  Wurren,  J.  W.  UeiilcT. 

W.  Fuller,  M.F.Mark* 
ForoiTomaii,    Binding     Brandi  —  filias 

Manden 


Catsr  Offick. 

Coloninl  Treasure— Uoii.  J,  O.  "Ward 

Secretary  to  I  lie  Treniurj,  Receivei'- 
Qeuoral,  and  Py.jmwtor-General  — 
Jamei  B.  Uejwood 

AccouiitauL  to  llic  TreB»ury— Eobert  J. 
Collins 

CnsUior— 0.  E.  Ohiltey 

Carreiponding  Clerk— H.  BUindell 

Clerk.- A.  M.  Smill],  C.  Meaelmm,  W. 
E.  Coopur.  K.  B.  Vincent,  J.  F.  An- 
drew.. J.  K,  DuooBu,  E.  L,  Mowbnvy, 
T.  H.  Burnett.  J.  Ewioliffe,  T.  J. 
Dafis,  H.  N.  W.  Clmroli.  J.  Holme., 
A.  O.  Gibbei,  J.  Eman  Smitli,  A.  J. 
Morgan,  F.  H.  Turkey 

Cudcl.— C.  E.  UnttbeK.,  H.  Hairtbonio, 
H.Uirler,  W.  Jcff.A.J,  Will 

Officer  for  Pajmcnt  of  Imperial  FensionB 
Bt  Auckland— B.  J.  Deianc.v 

FBiBNDtY  Societies'  jnd  Tbabm 
UmosB'  Heoistht  Oiticb. 
Regislmr— E.  Mnton 
ReTiiing  Bnrrister— L.  G.  Rold 
Clerk— C.  T.  Brnroni 

LAND-    AND    INCOME-TAX     DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Coninii»ioner  of  Taies — C.  Sf.  Crouibie 
Deputy  ■  Conimissiouur    of   Tales  —  J. 

MoOowau 
Chief  Clerk- G.  F.  C.  Campbell 
Clerk.— D.  Waliiinl.-y,  O.  UbikoII,  A.  F. 
0.»in,  H.  Kancarrow,  D.  B.  Purdie, 
J.  P.  Dugdilo,  M.  C.  Barnetl,  A.  J. 
lI(^Oo«lln,  J.  M.  King.  C.  V.  Kreeft, 
G.  W,  Jiiiiiteh.  H.  n.  Beod.  T.  O.wln, 
D.  O.  Ctork.  -T.  SteranMn,  J.  R. 
emvth,  H.  L.  Wiggin.,  J.  W.  Blaii 
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Cadets—J.  J.  Ilunt,  C.  de  R.  Andrews, 
R.  Hepworth,  W.  J.  Organ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Head  Office. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Native  Minister 

— Hon.  A.  J.  Cadman 
Under-Secretary— C.  J.  A.  Ilascldcn,  J.P. 
Chief  Clerk— F.  Waldegrave 
Translator— a.  H.  Danes 
Clerks— C.   B.  Jordan,   E.   W.    Pomtt, 

R.  C.  Sim,  T.  a.  Poutawera,  B.  M. 

Wilson 

Cbown  Law  OrriCE. 

Attorney  -  General  —  Hon.    Sir    P. 

Buckley,  K.C.M.a. 
Solicitor-G-eneral— W.  S.  Reid 
Assistant  Law  Ofllcor- L.  G.  Keid 
Law  Draftsman— J.  Cumin 
Clerk— K.  Y.  Redward 


A. 


Patent  Office. 
Registrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade- 
marks—C.  J.  A.  Haselden,  J.P. 
Deputy  Registrar- F.  Waldegrave 
Clerks— J.  C.  Lewis,  F.  J.  Stewart 

Judicial. 

Supreme  Court  Judges. 

Chief  Justice — 

Wellington— Sir  J.  Prendergasl,  Knt. 

Bach. 

Puisne  Judges — 

Wellington— C.  W.  Richmond 
Auckland— E.  T.  Conolly 
Christchurch— J.  E.  Denniston 
Dunedin— J.  S.  Williams 

Dislricl  Court  Judges, 

Wairarapa — 

Wanganui,  New  Plymouth,  Hawera,  and 
Palmerston  North— C.  C.  Kettle 

Nelson— U.  W.  Robinson 

Ashburton,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Queens- 
town,  Naseby,  Lawrence,  Hokitika, 
Grey  mouth,  Wcstport,  and  Rcefton— 
C.  D.  R.  Ward 

luvercargill— 0.  E.  Rawson 

Registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Auckland— II.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth— W.  Stuart 
Napier— A.  Turnbull 
Gisborno— W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington- D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — J.  Allen 
Christchurch— A.  R.  Bloxam 


Hokitika— A.H.King 
Dunedin— C.  McK.  Gordon 
luTercargUl— F.  G.  Morgan 

Sheriffs. 
Auckland— U.  C.  Brewer 
Taranaki— J.  J.  Freeth 
Hawke's  Bay— A.  Turnbull 
Poverty  Bay— W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Wairarapa — 
Wanganui  and  Rangitikei — A.  D.  Thorn* 

son 
Nelson— W.  Heaps 
Westland  North— A.  Greenfield 
Central  Westland— H.  Lucas 
Marlborough— W.  G.JP.  O'Callaglian 
Canterbury— A.  R.  Bloxam 
Timaru— C.  A.  Wray 
Westland— A.  H.  King 
Otago— C.  McK.  Gordon 
Southland — W.  Martin 

Crown  Solicitors. 
Auckland — Hon.  J.  A.  Tole 
New  Plymouth — A.  Standish 
Gisborne— J.  W.  Nolan 
Napier— A.  J.  Cotterill 
Wellington— H.  Gully 
Wanganui— S.  T.  Fitzhcrbert 
Nelson— C.  Y.  Fell 

Blenheim — W.  Sinclair 
Christchurch- T.  W.  Stringer 
Timaru— J.  W.  Wliite 
Hokitika— W.  M.  Purkiss 

Dunedin— B.  C.  Hoggitt 

Inverearpill— T.  M.  Macdonald 

Oamaru— A.  G.  Creagh 

Crown  Prosecutors. 

New  Plymouth— A.  Standish 

Hawera— E.  L.  Barton 

Wanganui  and  Palmerston  North — S.  T. 
Fitzhcrbert 

Westport  and  Reefton — C.  E.  Harden 

Hokitika     and     Greymouth  —  W.     M. 
Purkiss 

Timaru— J.  W.  White 

Oamaru — A.  G.  Creagh 

Nelson— C.  Y.  Fell 

Queenstown — Wesley  Turt^n 

Invercargill — T.  M.  Macdonald 
Resident  Magistrates. 

Auckland — J.  Giles 

Pokeno,  Waikato,  &c. — T.  Jackson 

Onehunga,  &c. — R.  S.  Bush* 

Mongonui,  &c. — J.  S.  Clendon 

Tauranga,  &c. — J.  M.  RobeHs 

Thames,  &c.— H.  W.  Northcrof t* 

Gisborne,  &c. — J.  Booth 


*  Are  also  Wardens  of  Goldfields. 
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ttw  TlfRMmtli— W.  Stuart 
Oponklu^.  i^e- — A.  Tulrn 
irtUlne*<"*-  Jkc— -J.  C.  Mkrlin 
Wwpnui,  4e — C-  C.  K»Ulo 
Mowntofi  North,  &o.— II.  W.  Bntbnnt 
WvnniM — 
Sljiier,  it— A.  Tanibnll 
Kflisn,  Ac— II.  W.  Bnbinaon 
Wntport.  Colli  hi;  KtMHl,  Ac.— A.  Orcdi- 

ll'M 
DWiiIidim.  At— J.  Atlou' 
Cbnttrliuiv.li,  &R.— R.  Bftthuii 
KuB|H>i,  &i.~n.  W.  Ititiiop 
SmMru,  4p,— C.  A.  Wray 
OiTTiDDutli,  Afi,— n.  A,  Slntford' 
Bokilika,  A^-.—XK  Mai-rtrlinc* 
Smicdio,  IK.—  &.  11.  Curow 
Owiun.  Af.— J.  Kddnll* 
t«VTenfe,  4«. — K.  8.  Uaofcini* 
Clide,  Ac— J.  N.  Wno.r 
S'-Aj-B.  U.  DolgknU- 
Icitnrariiill,  Av.— C.  E.  Riiimoii 
CliatlHBi  liiaiid*— F.  J.  W,  GafMjno 

Clfftt  of  Dalrict  and  Retiilent 
Jfoyiifra/'/  Covrlf. 
Xtir  PlTmoiiUi— J.  J.  Fnetli 
Ilaoen— A.  Triittbta 
U'knguiai — A.  D.  Ttiom»im 
I'idiii«T«loQ  North — W.  UaliiiTor* 
WiinTipa— F.  If.  II>Mk><i 
>M««-L\  H.  W.  Boirtti 
Huliiilr.  -»_'.  A.BarlOD 
llr":!!    aili— B.  llarw-r 
W,;'i.--,-!t  a  KtUing 

liowlcy 

.1     It.  ColjCT 

■■    «.  Fillnul 
-W,  Morlm 
.     u.i„«i,-H,  N.  firth 
:  „r«.«~Il.  J.  Abfl 
,„,b7 — K.  IU*)on 

OJPrial  Atngneei  in  Bankruflft/. 
.      AucLlnn.!— J.  Lbwmu 

ixuloii— J.  Ailirmrt 
.lc.0,un-l.-O,  I,.OrM<,»00.l 
^  Iluafdm— 0.  C.  Unham 

0/    Oafif    Btrenaf,    Mining 
SvUtmr;   and   Cl-vti  n/   »'ar,Unt' 
•   t—idmt  UttUfralf'  Court: 
— F.  J,  Burgr.i 
'  1— T.  U.  Lanlor 
■J.  Jordin 
i— T.  W.  Tailor 


.  Tailoi 

Kitiillo  (Unllborangh) 

Vtedant  ot  (hriMoMi. 


Nrfson— O.  II.  W.  ■BoBfi. 

Motuekn-H,  E.  Oillwrt 

Colli  ogwood — J.  Slairiic 

Wnlport— C  C.  JCciliDt; 

Cliarluslou— A.  A.  Wiiilurbiirii 

llerrtOD — H.  Luoni 

Qfcjiuoulli— B.  Harper 

Eiiinnm-J.  UoBimii! 

Il«kiliU-C.  A.  Barton 

Nnwbjr,  &t. — S.  KawBOD 

Gore  nnd  Wyndliam— C.  J.  Uiiiton 

Clyde.  Blicki,  and  Aluundia— F.  T.  D. 

JeflVey 
CrOonr»ll — J.  riemiiig 

QuMiiatown   nnd   Arronlsirii  —  U.  N. 

FirtU 
Lawrence — II.  J.  AUcl 
HiTerlon-A.  M.  Erc« 

CUrti  ef  Sesidrot  ifa!,i,tratr,'  Coxyl,. 
Ancklnnd-'J.  B.  StoiMy 
Whnngarei— T.  W.  Tajlor 
Tourangm— J.  TbomHill 
Gitborne— W.  A.  Barton 
Hamilton— T.  Kirk 
Napier— A.  S.  B.  Foiler 
HaiiliDga— P.  Skarrctl 
Marlon,  Ac.— F.  U.  Deigliton 
WBllinglon— W.  P.  James 
Blenheim— W,  G.  P,  O'Callagban 
CliiTHloIiiireh- W.  O.  Wnlkur 
Ljttolton— W.  Simimghan 
Kninpoi — M.  Lviukej 
Dunedio— W.  Somenilto 

Natitb  Land  Copiit. 

Cliief  Jurlge— U,  O.  Sctli-Smith 

Judge*  —  A.   Macknr,   D.  Scannell,   R. 

Ward.  ft.  E.  BartOM,  S.  W.  tou  Si  ilr- 

met,  W.  E.  Oudgeon,  W.  J.  Butler 

!legi.-1  run— Atioklaiid.  W.  J.  MorpclL  i 

Oisborno,   J.   Brooking;     Well  in  i;!  on, 

H.  F,  Kdgcr 

Sreonltri  ef  He  Kalh*  Land  Cuvrl. 
K.  S.  Bull.,  J.  BdoI.!.,  U.  W.  Bi.liop,  J. .S. 
Clendon,  1'.  Jatkion,  H.  W,  Ncrlh- 
croft,  C.  G,  Ketile,  J.  U.  Bo'icit., 
W.  Stuart,   E.  II.   Carew,  F.  J.  \V. 

Tmll  CammifioHtrt  uinler  Katie* 
iMndi  Fraidt  PrumliaH  Art. 
The  Chief  Judge  aii'l  Jud^e)  of  Nal.ire 
lAnd  Court;  also  J.  Booth.  C.  E. 
IU1.W11.  H  Turlon,  n.  W.  Kobin«)ii, 
3.  CllUn,  T.  Jaokfon,  C.  C.  Ktlll*, 
R.  8.  Jlu>1..  J.  S.  C'lcndon.  H.  W. 
Brabant,  A,  Turabull,  It.  W.  North- 
croft.  W.Stoarl. 
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Government  Natiye  Agent,  Oiorobanga 
—a.  T.  Wilkinson 

Fbisons  Dbpabtmsnt. 

Inspector — Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Hume, 
N.Z.M. 

Clerk— T.  E.  Richardson 

Gaolers  —  Auckland,  George  Sinclair 
Keston ;  Dunedin,  Samuel  Charles 
Phillips ;  Hokitika, Bartholomew  Lloyd 
O'Brien ;  Invercargill,  John  Henrj 
Br^itbj  ;  Ljttelton,  Matthew  Michael 
Clearj ;  Napier,  Francis  Edward 
Severne ;  Now  Plymouth,  Edward 
Rickerby ;  Wanganui,  Robert  T.  Noble 
Ueasley ;  Wellington,  Patrick  Samuel 
Giirvcy  ;  Nelson,  Thomas  R.  Pointon 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR. 

Minister  of  Labour — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves 
Secretary   and   Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories— E.  Tregear 
Chief  Clerk — James  Mackay 
Clerks — J.  Shanaghau,  V.  L.  Willeston 
(There   are  over  200  Bureau  Agencies 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony.) 

Inspectors  of  Factobies. 
Wellington — J.  Mackay  and   J.  Shana- 
ghau; Christ  church — J.  Lomns;  Auck- 
land— H.  Ferguson;  Dunedin — T.  K. 
Weldon ;  and  102  local  Inspectors. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Head  Office. 
Minister  for  Public  Works — Hon.  R.  J. 

Seddon 
Under-Secretary — II.  J.  IT.  Blow 
Engineer-in-Chief — W.  H.  Hales 
Ropident  Engineer  (Head  Office)— P.  S. 

Hav,  M.A.,  M.Inst.O.E. 
Chief* Clerk— J.  A.  McArlhur 
Accountant — G.  J.  Clnpham 
Land-purchase  Officer — H.  Thompson 
Record  Clerk— H.  W.  H.  Millais 
Clerks— W.  D.  Dumbell,  W.  Gibson,  H. 

R.  Rac,  W.  Butler,  E.  Horneman 
Chief  Draughtsman— W.  G.  Rutherford 
Architectural  Draughtsman — J.  Campbell 
Draughtsmen — T.  Perham,  E.  Jackson 

DisTRicr  Offices. 

District  Engineer  —  Dunedin,  E.  R. 
Ussher,  M.Inst.CE. 

Resident  Engineers  —  Auckland,  C.  R. 
Vickerman ;  nuntcrville,G.  Fitzgerald; 
Wellington,  J.  A.  Wilson,  jun.;  Eke- 
tahunn,  G.  L.  Ccok,  M.Inst.CE. ; 
West  port,  T.  H.  Rawson  ;  Grey  mouth, 
J.  Thomson,  B.E.    In  charge  of  North 


Island  Main  Trunk  Railway  inrvey, 
R.  W.  Holmes 

Assistant  Engineers — W.  A .  Shain,  A.  C. 
Xooh,  H.  Macandrew,  J.  D.  Louch, 
J.  J.  Hay,  M.A.,  W.  H.  Gavin,  J.  W. 
Richmond,  J.  S.  Stewart 

Clerks,  Draughtsmen,  &c. — W.  Black, 
C.  T.  Rushbrook,  C.  Wood,  J.  Young, 
A.  E.  Kennedy,  W.  W.  Spotswood, 
T.  Douglas,  A.  R.  Stone,  J.  Meenan 


POST  OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 

GsNBBAL  Post  Officr. 

Postmaster-General  and  Commissioner  of 
Electric  Telegraphs — Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 

Superintendent — C.  Lemon,  Ph.D. 

Secretary — W.  Gray 

Inspector — T.  Rose 

Controller  of  Money-orders  and  Savings- 
banks,  and  Accountant — G.  Gray 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Post  Offices — J. 
Grubb 

Sub-Inspectors  of  Post  Offices — D.  Cum- 
ming,  C.  J.  A.  Tipping 

Chief  Clerk — D.  Robertson 

Clerks— W.  R.  Morris,  E.  V.  Senn,  F. 
V.  Waters,  H.  Plimmer,  J.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Beswick,  G.  Cenci,  A.  P. 
Dryden,  L.  Ledger,  V.  J.  Brogan, 
W.  Calloghan,  G.  W.  Moorhonse, 
W.  Chegwidden,  H.  S.  B.  Miller,  H. 
Huggins,  G.  V.  Hudson,  F.  Perrin, 
J.  IBrcnnan,  H.  Cornwall,  R.  J^ 
Thompson,  R.  E.  Hajes,  D.  A.  Jen- 
kins, J.  C.  Redmond,  C.  B.  Harton, 
W.  J.  Drake,  R.  F.  Smith,  J.  D. 
Averv,  H.  E.  DufF,  J.  G.  Roache, 
J.  Coylc,  F.  W.  Faber,  W.  H.  Carter, 
J.  J.'  Murray,  P.  Tyrrell,  E.  Bcr- 
mingham,  C.  Bermingham,  S.  Brock, 
W.  Menzics,  F.  Menzies,  C.  A.  Fer- 
guson, E.  Harris,  B.  Kenny,  V.  John* 
ston,  M.  A.  McLeod 

Electrician — W.  C.  Smytho 

Mechanician — H.  F.  Smith 

Storekeeper — J.  Black 

Assistant  Storekeeper — C.  B.  Mann 

Circulation  Branch  (Post  Office) — J. 
Hoggard,  Chief  Clerk 

Inspectobs  of  Teleobaphs. 
Napier— E.  H.  Bold 
Christchurch — W.  G.  Meddings 
Dunedin — J.  K.  Logan 

Sub-Ikbpectobs  of  Teleobaphs. 
Auckland — J.  Orchiston 
Nelson — J.  W.  Gannaway 


ECniir  roeiMisiBM, 
nd— S.  B.  UiM 
».— J.  B.  Coiwy 
•Oaborno— W.  W.  BMVta-k 

Kjiiiw— 8.  J.  Jaga 
•S-w  Miim.ml.-F.  D.  noldtworlK 
•\V«ng«»ui— J.  P.  McUatJi 
•Blmliriia-^.  O.  BUIard 

•Ktlion  — 0".  Csiaert 

■\v..ti«>rt— J.  n.sii«th 

•a™yn.niHl.— C.  J.  lietrr 
'llokit.ks— A.  E,  CresswVll 
niriMcl.iiiTli— R,  Kiiloii 
•liniaru— R.  J.  Oooilmiin 
•a»n<iiru-J.  A.  Bullon 
Uuiifdm— K.  L'oolt 

erargiU— J.  W.  Wilkin 
ncu  m  CntBQs  or  Trleobipb 
uid— W.  8.  Furbj 

"f"i>i«^M.  W.  lIwrLngton 
■'■"  IlinetMi— C-  C.  Robcrteoti 
n.tebiirch—3.  VT.  &ln>«ii 
:-adia — A.  D.  Lubccki 


.    r  of  Trade  and  Custoiiu— 
■■   Wnrd 

■I   Inappctor  of  Cuitoini  and 
.  I  Il.ri.ie-W.  T.  Glaigow 
..  (.'iiiMmt— T.  IdTdhlii 
v.,  ru.loHi^-E.  T.  W.  Maolnurin, 
ftJ.  Utnli.    Amlit— 11.  W.  Brewer, 
U.  CiinrtLcr  (Wriler) 

CoLttmu  or  CciTOMB. 
rkUBj— A.  Rote 
'  »rt  J  Bat — D.  Joliniton,  jun. 
-  PlTn>'»iib-0,  9.  Kixim 
„r-i:.  It.  C.  Bowen 
1).  MrKolUr 

\.  eiiioii 

W.  Piujpy 
ilcBja 
.1     Uill> 

A.  MdDowcU 
.    ChiliDkii 

I  Cliriittliurcli— E.  Fatten 
\    Hurt 
.nru— H.  Tlioniiuori 
'   '  ^liio-C,  W.  B.  (liamWlaiB 
"reargiUatulBliiirilBrbour— J.Bairit 
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OfFtCBBS   IH   CbABOI   OF   PoSTB,  ASD 

Coast  WAIT  BBS. 
llmmes— T.  C.  BojMou,  ConatwKiljr 
Rnflsnll— W.  J.  Walsii,  Officer  in  Cliarga 
Taiiranga— J.  Bull,  Officer  ia  Clinrgo 
WLanguroa— A.  O.  RHl^ulilTn,  Cossl-nuiler 
WliBngarei— J.  Munro,  Coml waiter 
Mongonui — A.   D.   Ciemctl,  OlDcer  in 

nakiBnga — 6-.  Martin,  CooBtnaiter 
Kaigiara— J.  C.  Sioilh,  Oflicer  iu  Cliarga 
WailarD — J.  Camsron,  Coastwaiter 
Foxlon— J.  B,  Imriif,  OlDrcr  in  Cliarga 
I'ateu— J.  VV.  Glennj,  Officer  in  Charge 
Picton— J.  B.  Gudgeon.  OlEcer  in  CLarge 
Clialbnm   Islandi— F.  J.   W.  Obbcojiib, 
Officer  ill  Cliarga 


UAKINE  DEPARTMENT. 
Uiniater  of  ftrarina — Eon.   Sir   F.    A- 

Bucklaj,  E.CM.a. 
AerislHDt  Secretarj— L.  H.  B.  Wileon 
Chiif  Clerk— Q.  Allport 
Nautical  AdviBor— K.  Jolmion 
Clerk— J.  J.  D.  Grli 

~      miners   of   HUslvn    Bud    Mates— B. 
ilineou  and  li.  A.  Edwin.  Com,  R,N. 
Weather  Keporter-H.  A.  Edwin.  Com. 

B.N. 
Iianiioer  of  Maatcra  and  Mnt«B,  Auck- 
land— J.  KoberfioQ 
:  in  miner     of     Matters     and     Mates, 

Ljttollon— Sir  A.  Douglaa,  Bart. 
Examiner  of  Uagtera  and  Mate),  Diin- 

editi— Sir  A.  DoiigloB,  Bart. 
Iliflniinar.  of  Eogiiicer.,  Auckland— W, 

J.  Jobsaii  and  L,  BlacknouJ 
Euiminers  of    EngLiieert,  Well  in  gl  on— 

1.  M.  Mowalt  and  U.  A.  McGregor 

Eiaminer  of  Engineer*,  Clirbtcliuroli — 

G.  CroU 

liamiuera   of   Engineers,  Duuediu— B. 

Duncan  and  A.  MorriaoD 

Master  of  e.).  "Uineaioa" — J.  Fnircbild 

UABDaTTftUASIEKa.* 

Collingwood— J.  E.  Fletolior 
Fuiton— A.  Seabury 
Uokiango— G.  Martin 
KaJpara— J.  Cliriitj  amitli 
Unnukau— J.  Bobertjoii 
Nclton— J.  P.  Low 
Okarito-G.  Tbomnon 
Waitapu— 3.  Q.  Bobinion 
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STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner  of   Stamp    Duties — Hon. 

W.  P.  Reeves 
Secretary  for  Stamps — C.  A.  St.  Q-.  Hickson 
Cliief   Clerk  and   Accountant  —  H.   O. 

Williams 
Custodian  and  Issuer  of  Stamps — ^W.  H. 

Shore 
Bccord    and    Receiving   Clerk  —  J.    P.  ! 

Murphy 
Clerk — J.  Murray 
Chief  Stamper — C.  Howe 

Deputy-Commissionees  of  Stamps. 
Auckland — Thomas  Hall 
Gisborne — W.  W.  Bcawick 
Taranaki— W.  Stuart 
Ilawke's  Bay — E.  Bam  ford 
Wellington — C.  A.  St.  G-.  Ilickson 
Wanganui—  J.  F.  McBetli 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough — A.  V.  Sturtevant 
Canterbury — E.  Dcnham 
Timaru — R.  J.  Goodman 
Otago — G.  G.  Bridges 
Soutliland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland — A.  H.  King 


LAND  TRANSFER   DEPARTMENT 
AND  DEEDS  REGISTRY. 

Registrar- General  of  Land  and  Deeds — 

G.  B.  Davy 
Secretary,  Land  and  Deeds— C.  A.  St.  G. 

ilickson 

District  Land  Registbabs  and 
Reoistbars  of  Deeds. 
Auckland — T.  Kissling 
Taranaki — W.  Shiart 
Wellington— G.  B.  Dary 
Havrkc's  Bay — E.  Baniford 
Nelson — II.  W.  Robinson 
Marlborough — J.  Allen 
Canterbury  —  J.    M.    Bathani    and    E. 

Dcnham 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Soutliland — F.  G.  l^forgan 
Westland — A.  H.  King. 

Examiners  of  Titles. 
Auckland — Thonms  Hall 
Taranaki — W.  Stuart 
Wellington— G.  B.  Davy 
Hawke's  Bay — E.  Baniford 
Nelson — H.  W.  Robinsoii 
Marlborough — G.  B.  Dayy 
Canterbury — J.  M.  Batbain 


Otago — G.  G.  Bridges 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— A.  H.  King 

Rbgistbar  of  Joint-stock 
Companies. 

C.  A.  St.  G.  Hickson 

Assistant  Reoistsabs  of  Joikt-stocc 
Companies. 

Auckland — Tliomas  Hall 
Taranaki— W.  Stuart 
Hawkc's  Bay — E.  Bamford 
Wellington— H.  O.  Williams 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough — A.  V.  Sturteyaiit 
Canterbury — E.  Denham 
Otago — G.  G.  Bridges 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland — ^A.  H.  King 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Education  (administering  also 
Native  schools,  industrial  schools,  and 
the  institution  for  deaf-mutes) — Hon. 
W.  P.  Reeves 

Secretary  for  Education  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Schools  —  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ilabens,  B.A. 

Chief  Clerk— Sir  E.  O.  Gibbes,  Bart. 

Clerks— F.  K.  de  Castro,  H.  B.  Kirk, 
M.A.,  R.  H.  Pope,  F.  L.  Seveme 

Organising  Inspector  of  Native  Schools — 
James  if.  Pope.  Assise tant  Inspector, 
H.  B.  Kirk,  M.A. 

Education  Boards. 
Auckland — V.  E.  Rico,  Secretary 
Taranaki — E.  Veale,  Secretary 
Wanganui — A.  A.  Browne,  Secretary 
Wellington — A.  Dorset,  Secretary 
Hawke  8  Bay — G.  T.  Fannin,  Secretary 
Marlborough — J.  Smith,  Secretary 
Nelson — S.  Ellis,  Secretary 
Grey — E.  T.  Robinson,  Secretary 
Westland— A.  J.  Morton,  B.A.,  Secretary 
Canterbury  North — J.  V.  Colborne-Veel, 

M.A.,  Secretary 
Canterbury    South  —  J.    H.    BamOdd, 

Secretary 
Otago — P.  G.  Pryde,  Secretary 
Southland— J.  Neill,  Secretary 

ScnooL  Commissioners 

{Adminisiraiors  of  Education  Beterrea). 

Auckland — H.  N.  Garland,  Secretary 
Taranaki — E.  Veale,  Secretary 
Wellington — W.  U.  Warren,  Secretary 


Hivlie'i  B»j— E.  P.  A.  Pliilford,  Socre- 

tnrjf 
IfBrlbomngU — J.  Sinicb,  Bcvnitkrj 
tititon — A.  T.  JoriM,  Score Ury 
Wolland— E.  T.  Rofiiflinn.  Stcmtarj 
DiQletbur.*— 11.  U.  Pilmau,  Steinird  of 

Otago-— C,  UnoHidrcw,  Secrclorj 

IxDrBtKiit  SunooLi. 
AiiE-klud  lodiiitruit  Schaol— Uiu  S.  E. 

Jacknon.  Manager 
St.  &Iii7'b  liirtiutmt  Scbool,  Poiuonby 

—  But.  Q.  M.  Lcnihan,  Mana^i-r 
TliamM  Orjiliuiage — Ihonuu  t'ulljatntt, 

Uknager 
St.  Jm^'iiIi'*  Indattnal  Scliool,  TVelUng. 

tan— Her.  T.  O.  UavMn,  Manseer 
St.   Mar^'a  Iiidaslrial  Soliool,  Nelion — 

ReT.  W.  J.  Mah«nrf,  Manngsr 
Buruliam  IndiutrUI  School  (Cantepbur^) 

— T.  Faletliorpe,  Manager 
.    CaTerahain  InJiiiLrial  Sol.ool  (Olngo)— 

G.  M.  Burliiuon.  Hanngpr 
ImnrcTiov  fob  DEii-urm, 

SCICiEB. 

Direelor— G.  Van  Aich 
8t«w>rd— H.  Butllo 

LvNATio  As  nous. 
tctot — Duncan    MacQregor,   U.A., 

Lb.,  cm. 

,^ 1  8u peril) t6iii3«nt,  Auckland  Ajj- 

Iiim— Qraj  Haiiell,  U.D. 
Uedical    Superintend  ent,    CbrutcliuroU 

Aajlum— G.  O.  Letingp,  M.B. 
HrdiPHl       Supennlendpnt,       Wellington 

Aijhim— E.  E.  Fooki.  il-V. 
Ucdical  SuperinlaDdrDt,  SeftFliff  Allium 

—P.  T.  King,  M.B. 


Aablmrn  Hal!,  Wailari  Cpritata  afjlum) 
— Joint  proprietor).  Dr.  Aiciander  ntid 
J.  Uama 

RJJI.WAY  DEPARTMENT. 
CommiMionen — Mrwrt.   J.   Mc^Keirovr 

(Cbi*f),  J.   p.  Maiwcll.   U.In.l.C.i;, 

W.  IL  Hannar 
eeerolarj— K,  G.  Pildior 
Clerk.— T.   W.   WailB,  J.   F.    Brll.   0. 

Iitierwood,  J.  A.  Tripe,  B.A.,  P.  8. 

Popp,    J.    E.    Widdop,   W.    B.    \V. 

MfOonan 
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Audit  In.pectoi-s— H.  Builer,  0.  Wall- 
null,  D,  Munro,  O.  L.  Rn^wll 
RftiUny  AcpoimUinl— A.  C.  Fife 
Clerk»— n.  DoTJdion,  O.  Q.  Wilion,  M. 
C.  Foiro,  J.  H.  DB»i«i,  8.  P.  Curtis,  J. 
Mclean,  E.  D»v  ^-  -*'lon,  T,  Janiioli, 

A.  Horri*.  K.  P.  Brogan,  W.  P. 
Anibicr.  F.  Unrdnjcl:,  K.  J.  Fleming. 

B.  J.  Loo,  F.  W,  Lnsti,  A.  H.  Hunt, 
W.  Gourbo,  E.  R.  Nk-huliou,  J.  M. 
O'Brien 

Stores  Mnnaeer — B.  Carron' 

Clerb-G.  FeUon,  R.  E.  Mnpknj.  A.  U. 
Hraton,  J,  Wibslor.  .T.  K.  Uaslocli. 
L,  G.  Porter,  W.  B,  Djor,  F.  L. 
Word 

Diitrict  MmmgprB  —  Wfiangaroi,  II.  B. 
Dobbio  1  KiiBttknwii,  J.  D.  Harrli ; 
Eaihu,  T.  II.  Barilowi  Auckliuid, 
O.HodHmi  Wnngnnui  (TrolTic  ABEQt), 
H.  Biiiloiu  SapfiT  (Traffic  Ajjent), 
A.  Oanlini  Wellington  (T'raOic 
Agent),   B.  Pan-jon  ;     Qrcjmouth,   T. 


St.  J.  Clirietopherf  I  Cliristcliiirch, 
W.  H.  Oawg  Dunediu,  A.  Grant; 
Inromirgili,  S.  F.  WbiWomb* 

Cbief  Engineer  for  Working  Railwiijs — 
J.  H.  Lowp.  M.rn»t.C.E. 

Beaidcnl  Enginerrg—Atickland.  J.  Coom  ; 
Wnnganui.  J.  I.  Uirron  i  WelUnglon- 
Napier,  W.  R.  Carrutliera;  Ctiriat- 
cbareh,  Jiimcs  BurneLl ;  Dunedin, 
T.  C.  Maltbji  Intercargill,  C.  H. 
Biu 

LocomotiTO  SHpcrinlenilcnl— T.  P.  Ho- 
tLcram 

LoRoniotiTe  Engineers— A  Lckland,  11.  H. 
Jackson  i  Welliujiton  and  Knpier- 
Taranaki,  A.  L.  BcoMie;  nurunui- 
Bluff,  A.  T.  Macdonatd 


MINKS  DEPAItTMKPfT. 
CiiiEP  OrriciE. 

MinittcrorUinra— Hon.  R.J.  Seddon 
Under-Secretary  for  Mines— H,   J.   IT. 

Gliott 
Iiiipocling  Engineer— IT.  A.  Gordon 
C!erk»-T.  H.  Hamer,  T.  8.  M.  Cowie, 

e.  B.  BadoliDo 
Analyit^W.  Skey 
Aseiifant  Qeologiit — Atrimidor  Mi-Kht, 

F,O.S. 
Draugbtsmnii— C.  11.  ricrotJ 
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lyspECTORS  OP  Mines. 
Thamea    and    Aucklund    DislrictB  —  Q-. 
Wilson  ;  Diinedin  and  Southland  Dis- 
tricts— J.  Qow  J  West  Coast  Districts, 
N.  J),  Cochrane 

Manageqs  of  Wateb-bacbs. 
Waimea-Kumara — A.  Aitken 
Mount  Ida — K.  Murray 

Schools  of  Mines. 
Lecturers  and    Instructors:    Thames  — 
James  Park ;   Assistant,  F.  B.  Allen. 
Reefton— R.  M.  Aitken 

BoABD  of  Examinees  under  "The 

Coal-mines  Act,  1891." 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Zealand  ;  the  Surveyor-General ; 
the  Inspecting  Engineer  of  Mines ; 
W.  M.  Mowatt,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Machinery,  Wellington ;  James  Bishop, 
©f  Brunnerton ;  Thomas  Brown,  of 
Denniston ;  and  William  Shore,  of 
Kaitangata 

Board  of  Examiners  under  "The 
Mining  Act,  1891." 

Same  oflicial  memhers  as  above  Board, 
with  the  following  private  members : — 
Tliomas  Dunlop,  of  Thames ;  Patrick 
Quirk  Caples,  of  Reefton ;  George 
Casley,  of  Keefton 

Tlie  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  New  Zealand  is  Cliairman  of  both 
Boards. 

Geological  Survey,  Museum,  and 
Obsertatories. 

Minister  in  Charge — Tlje  Hon.  Minister 
of  Mines 

Director— Sir  J.  Hector,  K.C.M.G., 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Clerk,  Cui-ator,  and  Meteorological  Ob- 
server for  Wellington — R.  B.  Gore 

Astronomical  Observer — T.  King 

Meteorological  Observer,  Auckland — T. 
F.  Chceseman,  F.L.S. 

Meteorological  Observer,  Dunedin  —  H. 
Skey 

New  Zealand  Institute. 
Manager — Sir  J.  Hector,  K.C.M.G. 
Hon.   Treasurer  —  W.    T.    L.    Travers, 

F.L.S. 
Secretary— R.  B.  Gore 


DEFENCE  DEPARTMENT. 
Minister  of  Defence— Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon 
Commandant  of   the    Forces  —  Colonel 
F.  J.  Fox,  B.A. 


Under  -  Secretnrv  —  Lieut.  -  Colonel     A. 

Hume  (acting) 
Clerks— H.  S.  Royle,  T.  F.  Grey 

Harbour  Defence. 
The  Chief  Engineer— W.  H.  Hales 

New  Zealand  Permanent  Militia. 

Artilleiy, 
Major  F.  Y.  Goring 
Major  W.  B.  Messenger 
Major  Sir  A.  P.  Douglas,  Bart. 
Captain  H.  C.  Morrison 
Captain  J.  Coleman 
Lieutenant  J.  £.  Hume 

Inspector  of  Submarine  Mining 
Establishment. 
Captain  J.  Falconer 

Torpedo  Corps, 
Captain  J.  Falconer 
Captain  W.  T.  Powell 

Qttartermasier,  Permcment  Militia. 
Captain  S.  C.  Anderson 

Honorary  Surgeon, 
Patrick  J.  O'Neill  O'CarroU 

New  Zealand  Police  Force. 

Bead  Office. 

Commissioner  —  Lieutenant  •  Colonel  A. 

Hume  , 

Clerks — J.   M.   Goldfinch,  John  Evans, 
John  Tasker 

Police  Department. 
Inspectors,  1st  Class — Thomas  Broham, 

John    Bell   Thomson,    Peter   Pender, 

William  Stone  Pardy 
Inspectors,   2nd   Class — John    Emerson, 

James  Hickson,  Francis  MoGovem 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LANDS  AND 
SURVEY. 

Minister  of  Lauds  and  Immigration-* 
Hon.  J.  McKenzie 

Secret ai-y  for  Crown  Lands  and  Surveyor- 
General — S.  Percy  Smith 

Under-Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  and 
Superintending  Surveyor  —  Alexander 
Barron 

Head  Office. 

Chi«f  Draughtsman— F.  W.  Flanagan 
Draughtsmen  —  J.    M.    Kemp,    G.    P. 
Wilson,  H.  McCardell,  T.  M.  Granti 
H.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  G.  N.  Sturtevant, 
A.  L.  Haylock,  D.  Watt 
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BcMiTcr  of  L&nd  Beipnus— F.  Bull 
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Cliief   Surrey  or   and    Commiagioner   of 

Crosn  Lniidi — J.  8tmiic)ion 
Di-trirt  Suiferor— H.  .\!.  Skcst 
Cliirl  Draiialitamoa— J.  Bird 
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Crown  Lands— D.  Barron 
DistPiPt  Surrejor— W.  O.  Murray 
Chief  Dmuglitamnn  and  Reosivor  of  Land 

Ee^BDue— F.  E,  CUrks 
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Oliipf   Surrejor   and    CommiMiontr    ot 

Crown  Landa— G.  W.  Willinma 
District  Survevor — Jolin  Hay 
Chief  DrsugbuinaQ— J.  Q.  Ckre 
BcceiverofLandBevenuc— A.  A.  Mi'^lab 

LiKB-rnHCHAaa  BBisen. 
Oflli'or  in  Charge— P.  Shuridan 
Land- pure! I OBB  Ollicer— G.  T.  Wilkinaon 

Ubmiisbs  op  Waetb  Lakes  Boabdb, 
Auckland— O.    Uiiollcp.   R.   Thompaon, 

B.  Harria,  D.  Lundon,  L.  J.  Bngnall 
Hiiwke'.  Baj-T.   Il..mpliri08,   O.    Hall, 

T.  Ujdc,   R.  Hnrding 
Taraiiaki— j.  Strnuelion,  J.   I.iiinga'n"" 

T.  Kelly,  R.  Trimble,  C,  K.  Slock 
Wellington  —  J.      H.      B.iker,     W.    A. 

Fitzberbcrt,    A.    W.    Hogg,    T.    W. 

Fiahcr,  F,  Pi  rani 
Marlboi^ugh— a.  Weotmnn,  A.  P.  Soy 

mour,  C.  H.  Mills,  J.  Redwood,  J.  A, 

Paraona 
Kflfon— J.  S.    Broiiuing,   J.   Kerr,   D, 

BEitc-.  F.  Hamilton 
Ciinterbury  — J.   W.   A.   ll«rclinat, 

Mereditb,  D.  McMillsn 
Olago— J.  P.  Mailland,  A.  McZBrrow, 

U.  Clark.  J.  Dnncun,  W.  DoIIbs 
SoutUland— O,  W.  Williania,  O.  Cot 

A.  Eiiirota.  J.  G.  Fraaer,  J.  McIntyrD 
Wetlloiul  —  D.    Bnrron,    J.    Boran,    L. 

Novlh croft,  A.  Malh«ou 
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AGRICULTURAL    AND    LIVE- 
STOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Cnisv  Offiob. 

Minister  in  Cbargo — Hon.  J.  McKenzie 
Secretary  of  Agrioulbure  and  Chief  In- 

epector  of  Stock — John  D.  Ritchie 
Cliief  Clerk— Richard  Evatt 
Clerk  and  Acting  Biologiat— T.  W.  Kirk 
Veterinary  Surgeon — 
Dairy  Instructor — John  Sawera 
Fruit  Expert— 

Inspectobs  op  Stock. 

Auckland  —  E.  Clifton  (in  charge),  P. 
Schaw,  Auckland  ;  G-.  S.  Cooke,  Wha- 
ngarei ;  W.  A.  P.  Sutton,  Hamilton 

Napier — J.  Drummond  (in  charge),  H. 
Oldham,  Napier ;  C.  Thomson,  Gis- 
borne ;  D.  Muuro,  Waimata,  Herbert- 
yille 

Wollington-Wairarnpa— J.  W.  Smith, 
J.  Harvey,  jnn.,  Mastcrton 

West  Coast — Richard  Hull  (in  charge), 
WttTiganui ;  A.  Monro,  Hawera ;  A. 
K.  lilundell,  Pulmerston  North 

Nelson — T.  G.  Richardson  (in  charge), 
H.  M.  Campbell,  Nelson 

Marlborough—John  Moore,  Blenheim 

Cuntorbury-Kaikoura— R.  F.  Holdemess 
(in  charge),  J.  E.  Thomson,  Christ- 
church;  C.  A.  Cunningham,  Rangiora ; 
W.  A.  Scaife,  Waiau ;  W.  G.  Rees, 
Asliburton 

South  Canterbury — H.  S.  Thomson  (in 
charge),  Timaru  ;  E.  A.  Field,  Lake 
Tekapo ;  C.  C.  Empson,  Kurow 

Otago — E.  A.  Dowden,  Dunedin ;  B.  Ful- 
larton,  Mosgiel;  W.  Miller,  Oamaru; 
A.  Ironside,  Clyde  ;  J.  C.  Miller, 
Naseby  ;  R.  H.  Hassall,  Tapanui  ; 
H.  G.  J.  Hull,  Balclutha;  H.  T. 
Turner,  Inrercargill ;  J .  W.  Raymond, 
Bluff 


GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner — J.  H.  Richardson 
Assistant  Commissioner — D.  M.  Lackie, 

F.S.S. 
Actuary — ^Morris  Fox 
Secretary — W.  B.  Hudson 
Chief     Medical     O/Ocer  —  J.     Henry, 

L.R.C.P.,  Lend.,  &c. 
Acc9untant— R.  J.  S.  Todd 
Assistant  Actuary — G.  Leslie 
Chief  Clerk— G.  W.  Barltrop 
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Resident  Agent — J.  Fairbum 
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JUDICIAL. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  is  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Supreme,  District,  Heaident  Magistrates",  and  Wardens'  Courts, 
Native  Land  Court,  Crown  Law  Office,  Coroners'  inquests,  Patents, 
designs,  and  trade-marks,  banliruptcy,  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
higher  Courts,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Licensing  Committees,  and 
prisons.  Circoit  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  at  fourteen 
places,  and  offices  of  the  Court  are  maintained  at  eleven  places. 
Tliere  are  five  District  Court  Judges,  who  hold  Courts  at  seventeen 
to\<ns.  At  ne&rly  eveiy  town  in  which  sittingB  of  the  Supreme  or 
District  Courts  are  held  there  ia  a  Crown  Prosecutor,  paid  by  fees, 
and  &  Sheriff. 

There  are  twenty-nine  salaried  Besident  Magistrates,  who  hold 
Courts  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  places.  Twelve  o£  these 
genilemea  are  also  Wardens,  liolding  Wardens'  Courts  in  the  various 
goldfielda.  There  are  fifty  civilian  Clerks  of  Courts,  and  eighty-two 
who  are  also  police  sergeants  or  constables. 

All  the  Resident  Mogiatratea  hold  the  office  of  Coroner,  and  are 
paid  10s.  Gd.  for  each  inquest,  in  addition  to  mileage  at  Is.  per  mile, 
or  actual  oxpensos  of  locomotion.  Besldea  these,  there  are  thirty- 
8i\  Coroners,  vrbo  arc  paid  £1  Is.  for  each  inquest,  and  mileage. 

Bankrupt  estates  are  administered  by  four  Official  Assignees, 
stationed  at  Aacklond,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  ;  and 
by  twenty  Deputy  Assignees,  resident  at  as  many  other  towns. 
The  Supreme  and  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy 
proceetfings,  and  the  Governor  baa  power  to  confer  similar  juris- 
diction in  small  estates  on  some  of  the  Besident  Magistrates' 
Courts. 

The  Commission  of  the  Peace  contains  about  seventeen  hundred 
mas,  and  additions  are  frequently  made. 

Witnesses  in  Criminal  Courts  are  paid  6s.  per  diem,  and  in  oddi- 
ioti  4s.  for  every  night  they  are  absent  from  home.  Witnesses  in 
Wil  cases  are  paid  variously  from  6s.  to  £1  la.  a  day,  according  to 
'lair  condition  in  life. 

Intestate  estates  in  New  Zealand  arc  dealt  with  by  the  Public 
mst  Office,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  article  on  that  institution. 
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The  Native  Land  Court  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
enabhng  Maoris  to  obtain  legal  titles  to  their  lands.  Its  constitu- 
tion and  mode  of  procedure  are  referred  to  in  the  special  article  on 
the  numbers  and  present  condition  of  the  Maoris.  There  is  one 
Chief  Judge,  and  eight  Judges. 


DEFENCES,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL. 

The  defence  forces  consist  of  the  Permanent  Militia  (Artillery 
and  Torpedo  Corps),  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Volunteers  (Cavalry, 
Naval  Artillery,  Field  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Rifle  companies). 
The  whole  of  these  Forces  are  commanded  by  an  Imperial  officer, 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  is  under  the  orders  of  the 
Defence  Minister.  There  is  also  an  Under-Secretary  for  Defence, 
to  whom  all  questions  of  expenditure  are  referred ;  while  the  Chief 
Engineer  has  charge  of  the  defence-works. 

Militia  and  Volunteer  Districts. 

The  two  islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts, commanded  by  a  Field  Officer  of  Militia  or  Volunteers,  with 
a  competent  staff  of  drill-sergeants. 

Permanent  Militia. — Artillery. 

This  Force  is  divided  into  four  batteries,  which  are  stationed  at 
Auckland,  Wellington  (head -quarters),  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  guns^ 
stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 
The  Force  consists  of  three  majors,  two  captains,  one  subaltern,  with 
an  establishment  of  145  of  all  ranks. 

Permanent  Militia. — Torpedo  Corps. 

This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
centres,  for  submarine  and  torpedo  work,  and  consists  of  two  cap- 
tains, with  a  total  of  64  of  all  ranks.  They  have  charge  of  four 
torpedo-boats  and  four  steam-launches,  and  all  submarine-mining 
and  torpedo-stores.  They  are  likewise  employed  in  blowing  up 
rocks  and  wrecks,  and  generally  improving  harbours. 

Volunteers. — Cavalry. 

There  are  five  troops  of  Cavalry,  three  in  the  North  Island  and 
two  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  corps  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  by  going  into  camp  for  six  days*  training  annually.  The 
total  strength  of  the  five  troops  is  310  of  all  ranks. 

Volunteers. — Mounted  Rifles. 

There  are  ten  corps  of  Mounted  Rifles,  seven  in  the  North  Island 
and  three  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  529  of  all 
ranks.  The  efficiency  of  these  corps  is,  like  the  Cavalry,  ipaintained 
by  their  going  into  camp  for  an  annual  training  of  six  days. 


VOLDNTEERS. — NATAr,   ARTILLERY. 

There  are  seveuteen  batteries  of  this  branch  of  the  sei-vice,  seven 
in  tho  North  Island  and  ten  in  the  Middle  Islaud,  having  a  total 
strength  of  1.089  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  are  divided  into  port 
and  starboard  watches,  and  one  watch  is  trained  to  assist  the  Per- 
manent Artillery  in  working  tho  heavy  ordnance,  while  the  other 
watch  13  trained  in  submarine  and  torpedo  work,  as  auxiliaries  to 
ihe  Torpedo  Corp*.  These  corps  have  cutters  and  other  boats  pro- 
vided and  kept  up  for  them,  and  are  instructed  in  rowing,  knotting, 
spIidDg,  signalling,  and  snch-liko  duties. 

H*  Volunteers. — Fielh  Abtilleby, 

P     There  are  eleven  batteries  of  Field  Artillerv,  three  in  the  North 

■^rfandand  eight  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  "a  total  of  580  of  all 

nuiks.     They  are   armed  with  6-,   9-,   and  12-pounder   Armstrong 

breech- loading  rifled  guns  on  field-carriages. 

Volunteers. — Engikeers. 
This  branch  consists  of  three  corps,  with  a  total  of  169  of  all 
ranks.  There  ia  one  corps  in  the  North  Island  and  two  corps  in  the 
Middle  Island.  Besides  carrj'ing  rifles  they  are  provided  with 
entrenching  tools  and  all  appliances  far  blowing  up  bridges  or  laying 
laud -mines. 

V0LDNTEEK8.— Rifle  Corps. 
In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  are  fifty-seven  corps,  eighteen 
ng  in  the  North  Island,  and  thirty-nine  in  the  Middle  Island,  with 
._  total  strength  of  3,144  of  all  ranks,  which  includes  garrison  bauds 
&t  places  where  four  or  more  corps  have  their  head -quarters. 

Volunteers. — Cadet  Corps. 
There  is  a  force  of  thirty-nine  cadet  corps — viz.,  eight  in  tho 
North   Island  and  thirty-one  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  2,012  of  all  ranks. 

Ordnance,  Arus,  etc. 
The  armament  at  the  forts  of  tho  tour  centres  consists  of  Sin. 
13-ton  breech-loading  rifled  Elswick  Ordnance  Company's  guns, 
with  6tn.  5-ton  of  like  pattern,  and  the  whole  mounted  on  hy<bo- 
pneumatic  disappearing  carriages ;  Tin.  7-ton  muzzle-loading  riUed 
guns,  00  traversing  slides ;  64-pounder  rifled  muzzle -loading  con- 
verted 71cwt,  guns,  OQ  garrison  standing  carriages  and  traversing 
shdcs;  64-pounder  rifled  muzzle- loading  64cwt,  guns  on  traversing 
slides;  6-pounder  quick-firing  Nordenfeldts,  on  garrison  pillar- 
mountings,  and  field-carriages;  and  Hotcbkiss  and  Masim  quick- 
firing  guns.  The  Volunteer  Field  jVrtOlery  are  armed  with  6-,  9-, 
and  12-ponnder  Armstrong  breech -loading  rifled  guns,  and  the 
v.hole  of  the  Force  have  carbines  or  rifles  (short)  of  Snider  pattern. 
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There  is  a  large  stock  of  Whitehead  torpedoes,  contact-  and  ground- 
mines,  in  charge  of  the  Torpedo  Corps,  as  well  as  four  Thorneycroft 
torpedo-boats. 

Enrolment,  etc. 

The  Permanent  Militia  are  enrolled  for  three  years'  service,  and 
Volunteers  for  one  year.  The  Permanent  Militia  is  recruited  from 
men  who  have  one  year's  efficient  service  in  the  Volunteers;  and 
after  passing  the  gunnery  course  in  the  Permanent  Militia  men  are 
eligible  for  transfer  to  police  and  prison  service. 

Instructors. 

The  Instructors  for  Permanent  Artillery  and  Torpedo  Coips  are 
obtained  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  and  from 
the  Royal  Engineers,  under  a  three  years*  engagement,  on  comple- 
tion  of  which    they   return  to  the  Eoyal   Artillery  or  the  Boyal 

Engineers. 

Capitation. 

An  annual  capitation  of  £2  is  granted  to  each  efficient  Volunteer, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  rounds  of  Snider  ball-cartridge  are  issued  each  year  free  to 
every  efficient  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  to  each  efficient 
cadet  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Administration. 

The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  "  The 
Defence  Act,  1886.*' 


Expenditure  on  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of 
Defences  from  1884-85  to  1892-93. 


Year. 

Military 
Expenditure. 

Harbour 
Defences. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884-85     

90,816 

9,601 

100,417 

1885-86     .. 

91,242 

127,167 

218,400 

1886-87     .. 

89,927 

139,429 

229,856 

1887-88     .. 

122,061 

73,458 

195,519 

1888-89     

63,591 

60,089 

103,680 

1889-90     

63,614 

15,752 

79,866 

1890-91     .. 

80,891 

10.798 

91,689 

1891-92     .. 

75,343 

7,644 

82,987 

1892-93     

59,808 

11,205 

71,018 

.  I 


■ 

■                         ANNUAL  PENSIOSS. 

n 

1 

ANNDAL  PENSIONS 

1 

^ptBB    GoVEKJfMENT  OF  NeW  ZeALASD,  AS  0> 

31sT  Mahch,  1893.          1 

l^f. 

Dnio 

Iron.  «l,lcli 

Amonnt 

K.™,. 

Data 

Amount.             H 

Wk 

aoiuiaauced. 

1 

^^^  C 

vil  Service  Act,  ifififi." 

Under  "  Tht  Civil Strvke  AH,  JSCfi"— old,            1 

-    -'. 

13ept.,18g8|195    S    0 

Gregory,  J. 

16  Feb.,  1881 

53    C    H 

1  Aag.,  la'^l 

26     0     0 

Greenway.J.H.  .. 

1  Nov..  IS'jl 

110  le  « 

i   R.     '. 

1  Nov.,  1880 

2ti3     0     0 

H&lliday,  0. 

31  Aug..  1880 

96  13    4 

I  Odt, 1B8T 

247  10    0 

Hamilton,  M.      .. 

11  Juiy,  1880 

200    0    0 

il.  C. . 

IS  Jan.,  1888 

223    0    0 

Haraant,  W.        . . 

11  June.  1878 

161  13    4 

16  May.  1887 

198  13    9 

Hurt,  J.  T. 

la  Nov.,  1890 

1U3    7    0 

1  Feb..  1803 

77    8    8 

Hartwright,  H.  .. 

1  Jan.,  188C 

163    7    S 

1  Nw- 1890 

214  17    I 

Hill.E, 

13  Sop,,  1871 

iOO    0    0 

'.v.  n. : 

1  June,  1880 

101  18    1 

Hill,  F.J. 

1  Ang.,  1892 

95    0    n 

1  Oct..  1888 

366  13    i 

niii.T. 

1  Slay,  1892 

400     0     0 

■■      T.        '. 

1  Ipril.lSBO 

533    G    0 

Holden.  T. 

13  Oct ,  1878 

31    B    0 

1  Feb.,  1863 

96  13    1 

Jaoltman.  8.  J.    .. 

1  May,  1893 

143    G    B 

.  .1.     . 

ai  Mai.,  1889 

101  15    0 

Johnston,  D. 

IS  Dee.,  1880 

IGB  13    4 

J.    . 

1  Jnly,  188li 

127  13    C 

JuM.A. 

1  April,  1887 

173    G    H 

!     K.      . 

1  Jan.,  1876 

124    7    6 

Keotlov,  E. 

1  July,  1884 

18  la  10 

28  Mar.,  1872 

80    0    0 

Keliy.J.  D, 

1  July.  1891 

180  19    0 

.    R.E.' 

1  Ang-.  1802 

2G5  IG    6 

Iiaius,  E.  B. 

1  April,  1887 

112  10    0 

1  July.  1687 

lOS  li    8 

La  Nanze.  R.  J. . . 

5  July,  1892 

146    8    7 

1  Jaly,  1887 

51    0    0 

Lawlor.  H.  0.      . . 

lJuno,lSG8 

130  18    0 

1  Jane,  1830 

116  13    i 

Lincoln,  R.  8.     . . 

1  Mar,.  1889 

68  17    0 

'  F.  E. ; 

1  Mu.,  1830 

466  13    0 

LockwoQd,  W.  H. 

1  Jan..  18S0 

aa  18   4 

■i.O.     . 

1  Fab.,  1876 

SOO    0    0 

I^Be.  W.  F.      .. 

1  Got ,  1881 

185    0    0 

K.       . 

1  Jan..  1868 

255  19    0 

Lundon,  D. 

I  May.  1802 

310    0    0 

...  W.P 

I  April.1800 

154  15    1 

Lusher,  R.  A,      ,. 

31  Aug,.18S0 

76  16    8 

■  r.     . 

I  Jan.,  1870 

400     0     0 

1  July.  1866 

81  13     4 

1  Oot,.  1879 

1)3  13    0 

Meech,  W. 

I  Jan..  1882 

64  16     V 

3  Jan..  1870 

273    4    0 

Moikle,  A.  U.      .. 

1  May,  1887 

146  14    a 

■  s.     ! 

I  Aug..  J  sua 

633    0    8 

Milla,  W. 

23  Sept.,  [875 
1  Feb.,  18611 

3BS  14    4 

10  July.  leUM 

131    8  10 

Mittpcd,  G.  M.    .. 

196  15    0 

1  April,1891 

S3  15    8 

Monaon,  J.  R.     .. 

1  Oct..  1882 

271  16    0 

ai  Dec,  1885 

118  13    3 

Monro,  H.  A.  U... 

1  Nov.,  1880 

342  17     a 

IDet,  18C8 

C3  10    0 

Morrow,  H. 

1  Jane,  1890 

30  16    8 

'.in.  J. ; 

1  T*\>.,  1888 

175    0    0 

McArthnr,  J.       . . 

1  Jan.,  187Q 

65    0    0 

.Ul.P.. 

1  Mar.,  1880 

C5  11  n 

McCarthy,  8.      . . 

lMftr.,lS78 

65  16    8 

1  Jan..  1878 

e.5  0  0 

HoCnltooh,  H.    .. 

1  Aug.,  1890 

233    0    0 

1  c.  ; 

1  Jan.,  1878 

2a;  13   4 

MoDonneH,  B.  T. 

23  July,  1890 

60    0    0 

.  J.     . 

1  Nov..  1876 

122     0     5 

McKBllar,  H.  B... 

1  Aug.,  1892 

133    6    8 

13  Nov.  188S 

104  10     0 

O'Connor.  R.      .. 

lSept.,1892 
1  July.  1888 

47    0    6 

E.         '. 

flO  Nov.,  18721400    0    0 

Ollivicr,  J. 

260    0    0 

I  Feb.,  1893 1  51     8     8 

Parker,  T.  W.     . . 

1  Jnne,  1881 

242    3    9 

lMiir.,lJ^Gy'12.5  13     4'['atris,R. 

1  Jan.,  1877 

314    5    a 

.::■■.  ,  I--.1  •  ■  1  [■'    i'   1  ■■.   ■iL'.G.  W.  .. 

1  Feb..  1887 

91     1     6 

11,  W.H.  .. 

30  Sept.,  1884 

MO    9    6 

■  It,        .. 

1  Aug,,  1B6G 

209  10    U 

1  ■■ ;,  A. 

1  July,  1891 

30  17    0 

1  May,  1881 

00    0    0 

li 

aSop!,'iii'ji:  M  10    o||iniaii>toa,B.E.E'. 

4  Deo.,  1883  110  14     3             ■ 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS-con«nM«(i. 


Name. 


Date 
from  which 

Pension 
conuueuced. 


Amount. 


Name. 


Date 

from  which 

Pension 
commencecl. 


Amo 


U7ider  '"The  Civil  Service  Act,  1866"— 

continued. 


Pollen,  D. 
Rich,  B.  F. 
Bobertson,  J. 
Bodgerson,  W.  J 
Bogan,  J. 
Bough,  D. 
Sealy,  H.  B. 
Searancke,  W.  N 
Sheath,  A.  B. 
Shrimpton,  J. 
Sinclair,  W. 
Smith,  J.  E. 
Smith,  T.  H. 
Snosvvell,  T. 
Snow,  C.  H. 
Stevens,  F. 
Stewart,  J.  T. 
Thomas,  W.  E. 
Thomas,  G.  W. 
Tidmarsh,  W. 
Tizard,  E.  F. 
Tucker,  W. 
Veal,  J. 
Vcale,  J.  S. 
Warde,  0.  M. 
Warden,  H.  S. 
Watson,  B. 
White,  W. 
White,  W.  B. 
Wilkin,  J.  T.  W. 
Willcocks,E.  S. 
Williams,  E.M. 
Wilson,  W.  W. 
WoDn,J.  G. 
Wrigg,  H.C.  W. 
Young,  W. 


30  Oct.,  1876 
1  June,  1892 
6  Oct.,  1892 
1  July,  1892 
1  Jan.,  1878 
1  May,  1868 
1  Nov.,  1876 
1  Feb.,  1879 

31  Mar.,  1880 
16  July,  1839 
1  June,  1878 
1  July,  1877 
1  July,  1876 
5  Dec,  1891 

Dec,  1887 
Dec,  1892 
May,  1889 
July,  1887 
Nov.,  1875 
Aug.,  1867 
July,  1888 
31  Dec,  1880 
1  Sept.,  1885 
1  Sept.,  1887 
July,  1889 
July,  1888 
Oct.,  1892 
July,  1881 
July,  1873 
Feb.,  1874 
Nov..  1830 
April,  1880 
1  Feb.,  1881 
1  July,  1892 
1  Aug.,  1839 
1  Jan.,   1866 


£     s.  d. 

418  15  0 

217    0  0 

155    0  0 

248    6  8 

466  13  4 

277     1  8 

285  14  3 

240    0  0 

129    9  0 

146  14  0 

195    0  0 

484  11  6 

371    8  7 

83  14  0 

157  10  0 

183    0  0 

300    0  0 

145  16  8 

38  15  0 

69    7  3 

180  19  0 

104  13  4 

49  15  3 

bO    2  10 

186  13  0 

366  13  0 

145    0  0 

36    5  0 

375    4  9 

127  19  4 

250    0  0 

135    0  0 

100  14  3 

209  10  6 

157     2  10 

350    0  0 


Under  **  The  Hamerton  Pension  Act,  1 

Hamerton,  B.  C. . .  1 11  Sept.,  1891 1250 

Under  "  The  Meredith  and  Othn 
Pensions  Act,  1870.'* 


Collins,  Mary    . . 
Hamlin,Bhoda  6. 


13  Nov.,  1869  I  65 
1865    50 


Under  *•  The  Military  Pensiom  A 

1866:* 


Arapera  te  Beo.. 
Brown,  M.  B.  . . 
Buck,  Gath.  M. . . 
Hastings,  L. 
Iritona,  Hanita.. 
Marara,  Ngakoa 
McDonald,  E.  .. 
Mere    Karaka 

Kopu 
^lorrison  Ann    . . 
Bussell,  C. 
Von  Tempsky,  A. 
Adamson,  T. 
Beamish,  J.  G. . . 
Coffey,  M.  F.     . . 
Corbett,  George 
Crawford,  C.  F. 
Crosby,  H. 
Doro,  G.  H. 
Gibbons,  M.  C... 
Hamblyn,  J. 
Hope,  E.  L. 
Kelly,  T. 
Kershaw,  P. 
Lacey,  Garrett . . 
Lake,  T. 
Lloyd,  T. 


1  July,  1870 


8  Nov..  1868 
3  Dec,  1860 


1  Oct.,  1874 
26  Oct.,  186S 


12  Oct.,  1869 
1  Oct.,  1872 

(') 
9  AprU,  1870 

9  Aug.,  1869 


W 


20 
75 
70 
55 
12 
36 
36 

86 

36 

36 

190 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*  Per  diem. 

(•)  18.  Od.  from  25th  October,  1809;  increased  to  2s.  2d.,  7th  December,  1870. 

(b)  18.  from  17th  December,  1AG8,  to  17th  December,  18G9;  Is.  6d.  from  17th  December,  1 
17th  December,  1870;  8d.  from  17th  December,  1870,  to  30th  September,  1874;  inoreaaedto 
let  October,  1874. 

(c)  28.  from  5th  Jane,  1807,  to  5th  June,  1866;  2s.  from  5th  Juno,  1806,  to  5th  June,  IBS 
manont  from  0th  November,  1809. 

(<i)  98.  for  two  years,  from  0th  April,  1870 ;  renewed  for  twelve  months ;  again  renewed  for 
months ;  permanent  from  l8t  May,  1874. 

(e)  2s.  from  Ist  January,  1809,  for  eighteen  months ;  permanent  from  18th  May,  1873. 

(f)  Is.  Od.  for  twelve  months,  from  90th  April,  1809 ;  renewed  for  twelve  months,  1870:  n 
for  twelve  months,  1871;  permanent  from  12th  May,  1879. 

(K)  8nd  October,  1809;  ceased  on  0th  AprU,  1870;  renewed,  22nd  April,  1874. 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS— con^tnttc^. 


1 

Date 

Date 

GlllC. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amoant. 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amount. 

commenced. 

commenced. 

jr  **  The   Military  Pensions 

Act 

Under  "  The    Walsh   and  Other  Pensions 

iS66"— coDtinued. 

Act,  1869.'' 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

nell,  W...              ..         1 

150 

0 

0 

Hewett,  Ellen  A.   10  Feb.,  1865    60 

0    0 

',  G. 

•  • 

0 

1 

0* 

ion,  T.    . . 

0*) 

0 

2 

0* 

Under  "  The  Militia  Act  Amendment  Act, 

,  J. B.     . . 

1  April,  72  (i) 

0 

1 

0* 

1862r 

V  •    A.               •  • 

•  • 

150 

0 

0 

Bending,  W.      . . 

«  • 

0 

2    0' 

Edward  0. 

17  Nov.,  1866 

75 

0 

0 

Bilton,  F. 

•  • 

0 

2     0* 

{ban,  J.  . . 

•  m 

0 

1 

6* 

Callagban,  D.    . . 

•  • 

0 

2     2* 

ird,  R.     . . 

0 

2 

8* 

Cody,  W. 

•  • 

0 

1     0' 

.  W. 

0 

1 

6* 

Dunn,  A.  J.  N.  . . 

•  • 

0 

2     0* 

G. 

•   • 

0 

2 

2* 

Hereford,  A. 

•  • 

130 

0    0 

}i.                     •  . 

8  AprU,  1870 

0 

2 

2* 

King,  E.  M. 

•  • 

80 

0    0 

,  yf,        • . 

15  Nov.,  1866 

0 

1 

6* 

Leaf,  R. 

(") 

0 

0     6* 

r,  Edw.  0. 

(m) 

0 

2 

2* 

bxenbam,  W.    . . 

•  • 

0 

1     G* 

mson,  F.  . . 

1  June,  1869 

0 

2 

0* 

Sarten,  Lucy     . . 

1864 

0 

2     0* 

Patapu   .. 

14  May,  1865 

0 

0 

9* 

Skinner,  W.  H. . . 

•  • 

0 

2     6* 

Taruke    . . 

1  Jan.,  1867 

0 

0 

6* 

Vickery,  W. 

•  • 

0 

2     0* 

te  KeuDga 

14  May,  1864 

0 

2 

6* 

Woolf,  T. 

•  • 

0 

2     0* 

?arake     . . 

1  Jan.,  1867 

0 

0 

6* 

a  Buatani- 

1  July,  1870 

0 

1 

0* 

Under  ''The   Schafer,    McQuire, 
Others  Pensio7ts  Act,  1872." 

and 

Whitiki  .. 

1  April,  1886 

0 

0 

6* 

M'Guire,  E. 

29  Sept.,  1871 
1  July,  1871 

0 

1    0* 

ixoa 

1  July,  1867 

0 

1 

0* 

Russell,  W. 

0 

1    0* 

:a  Kepa  • . 

2  Aug..  1865 

0 

0 

9* 

Scbafer,  0. 

1  July,  1871 

30 

0    0 

^aitaniii   . . 

12  Oct.,  1869 

0 

1 

0* 

na 
Ton^anui 

10  April,  1869 
9  Nov.,  1868 

0 
0 

0 

1 

6* 
0* 

Under  "  The  Supreme  Court  Judge 

1874." 

?s   Act, 

raNgoto.J   1  Oct.,  1884 

0 

0 

6* 

Gresson,  H.  B.  . .    1  April,  1875  750 

0    0 

»r  diem. 

Is.  Od.  from  — ,  1867 ;  increased  to  28.  from  14th  February,  18C8. 

B.  Cd.  for  twelve  months,  from  15th  March,  1869 ;  Is.  for  twelve  months,  from  March,  1670 ; 
wclve  months,  from  March,  1871 ;  permanent  from  Ist  April,  1872. 

is.  for  twelve  months,  from  9th  April,  1870;  2s.  8d.,  permanent,  from  1st  May,  1871. 

1. 6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  18th  October,  1800 ;  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  October, 
srmanent  from  6th  November,  1871. 

Is.  Cd.  for  eight  months,  from  20th  September,  1869;  28.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  11th 
870;  2s.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  11th  Jnne,  1871;  2s.  2d.  from  11th  June,  1872;  per- 
:  from  12th  Jnne,  1873. 

s.  from  10th  May,  1865;  renewed  for  twelve  months,  April,  18GG;  again  renewed  for  twelve 
i;  8d.  for  twelve  months,  from  1868,  to  10th  May,  1869;  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  May, 
srmanent  from  11th  May,  1870. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  (June,  1893)  174  publications  on  the  register  of  ne^ 
papers  for  New  Zealand.     Of  these  52  are  daily  papers,  15 
weekly,  26  bi-weekly,  59  weekly,  and  22  monthly. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  tov 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  list,  the  secc 
column  showing  the  day  or  period  of  publication.  M.  signifies  mo: 
ing  paper ;  E.,  evening  paper  : — 

Aratapu-  Auckland. 

Wairoa  Bell  (E.)            . .             . .             . .  . .  , ,    Friday. 

Auckland — 

Auckland  Evening  Star  (E.)        . .             . .  . .  . .   Daily. 

Auckland  Weekly  News  and  Town  and  CSountry  Journal  (M.)   Saturday. 

Bible  Standard  (M.)      . .            . .            . .  . .  . .    Monthly. 

Church  Gazette  (M.)     . .             . .             . .  . .  . .           ^ 

Helping  Hand                . .             . .             . .  . .  . .           ^ 

New  Zealand  ABO  Guide         . .             . .  . .  , .           ^ 

New  Zealand  Craftsman  (M.)     .....  . .  . .           ^ 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal  (Nf .)  . .           ^ 

New  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies*  Journal,  and  Youths*  Com- 
panion        . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .   Wednesday. 

New  Zealand  Herald  (M.)           . .             . .  . .  . .   Daily. 

Observer  (M.)  ..            ..            ..            ..  ..  ..   Saturday. 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Beport  (M.)  . .  . .    Monthly. 

Sharland's  Trade  Journal           . .            . .  . .  . .         ^ 

Sporting  Review           . .            . .            . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Coromandel — 

Coromandel  News  and  Peninsula  Gazette  (E.)  . .  . .   Tuesday,  Frida 
Dargaville — 

Northern  Advertiser  (E.)             . .             . .  . .  . .    Friday. 

Hamilton — 

Waikato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  (M.)  . .  . .    Mon.,  Wed.,  Si 
Kawakawa — 

Northern  Luminary  (M.)              . .             . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Onehunga — 

Manukau  Gazette  and  Onehunga  District  Weekly   Courier 

I  i' A  •!  «•  ••  ••  «•  ••  «« 

Rotoruo — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (E.)  . ,  . .  , .  , .    Friday. 

Wangarei — 

Northern  Advocate  (E.)  . .  , .  . .  , .   Friday. 

Opotiki—  Thames. 

Korimako  Hou               . .            . .            . .            . .  . .    Monthly. 

Opotiki    Herald,    Whakatano    County    and    East  Coast 

Gazette  (E.)               . .            . .            . .            . .  . .   Tuesday,  Fridi 

Paeroa — 

Hauraki  Tribune  and  Thames  Valley  Advertiser  (M.)  . .   Tuesday,  Fridi 

Ohinemuri  Gazette  (M.)               . .            . .            . .  . .    Saturday. 

Tauranga — 

Bay  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.)  . .    Mon.,  Wed.,  B 
Te  Aroha — 

Te  Aroha  and  Ohinemuri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo- 
cate (M.)      ..            ..            ..            ,.            ,.  ,,   Wed.,  Saturda 

Thames — 

Evening  Star  (E.)           . .            . .            . .            . .  . .   Daily. 

Thames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.)             . .  . .        ^ 
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Gisbome — 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.) 


OISBOB27E. 


. .    Doily. 


New  Plymouth. 
Inglewood — 

Ingle  wood  Record  and  Waitara  News  (M.) 
New  Plymouth — 

Budget  and  Taranaki  Weekly  Herald  (M.) 

Daily  News  (M.) 

Taranaki  Herald  (E.)    . . 

Taranaki  News  (M.) 
Stratford — 

Egmont  Settler  (E.) 

Danevirke—  Napieb. 

Bush  Advocate  (E.) 
Napier — 

Daily  Telegraph  (E.)     . . 

Evening  News  and  Hawke's  Bay  Advertiser  (E.) 

Hawke's  Bay  Herald  (M.) 

Hawke*B  Bay  Weekly  Courier  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Fire  and  Ambulance  Record 
Waipawa — 

Waipawa  Mail  (E.) 
Wairoa — 

Wairoa  Guardian  and  Comity  Advocate  (M.) 


..  Wed.,  Saturday. 

. .  Saturday. 

. .  Daily. 

•  •  m 

. .  Saturday. 

. .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


..    Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 
. .    Daily. 


. .  Friday. 

. .  Monthly. 

..  Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 

. .  Wed.,  Saturday. 


Hawera-  WiNaANci. 

Egmont  Star  (M.) 

Hawera  and  Normanby  Star,  Patea  County  Chronicle,  and 
Waimate  Plains  Gazette  (E.)  . . 
Hunterville — 

Paraekaretu  Express,  Hunterville,  Ohingaiti,  Moawhango, 
and  Rata  Advertiser  (E.) 
Manaia — 

Waimate  Witness  (E.) 
Marion — 

Mercury  (E.)  . . 

Rangitikei  Advocate  and  Manawata  Argus  (E).     . . 
Patea — 

Patea  Cotmty  Press  (E.) 
Wanganui — 

Stage  (E.)        ••  ..  ••  ..  ••  .. 

Wanganui  Chronicle  and  Patea-Rangitikei  Advertiser  (M.) 

Wanganui  Herald  (E.) . . 

Weekly  Chronicle  and  Patea-Rangitikei  Record  (M.) 

Yeoman  (M.) 


Saturday. 
Daily. 

Tuesday,  Friday. 
Wed.,  Saturday. 
Daily 

Mon.,  Thursday. 

Wednesday. 
Daily. 

Saturday. 
Friday. 


Wellinqton. 
Carterton — 
Wairarapa  Observer,    Featherston   Chronicle,  East  Coast 
Advertiser,  and  South  County  Gazette  (E.)        . .  . .   Tucs.,Thur.,  Sat. 

Feilding— 
Feilding  Star  (E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        ^         m       „ 

Foxton — 
Manawata  Herald  (E.)  ..  ..  ..  ,.    Tucs.,  Wed.,  Snt. 


Grevtown — 


rey 
Wi 


aiimrapa  Standard  (E.) 


..    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
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Masterfcon — 

Eketahuna  and  Pahiatua  Mail  (M.)          . .            . .  . .   Daily. 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)         . .             . .             . .  . .        ^ 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)      ..             ..             ..             ..  ..        ^ 

Wairarapa  Weekly  Times  (E.)    . .            . .            . .  . .    Thursday. 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser  (M.)  . .           « 
Otaki— 

.Vest  Coast  Mail  and  Horowhenua  County  Advertiser  (M.) . .   Tuesday,  Friday 
Pahiatua — 

Pahiatua  Star  and  Eketahuna  Advertiser  (E.)       . .  . .   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri 
Palmerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Bangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (M.)     . .            . .            . .            . .  . .   Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)         ..             ..             ..  ..        » 

Petone — 

Hutt  and  Petone  Chronicle  (M.)               . .            . .  . .    Wednesday. 

Wellington — 

Catholic  Times  (M.)       ....             . .             . .  . .   Friday. 

Church  Chronicle  (M.)  . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Weekly. 

Evening  Post  (E.)          . .             . .             . .             , .  . .    Daily. 

Evening  Press  (E.)         . .             . .             . ,             . .  . .         ^ 

New  Zealand  Central  Trade  Report          . .             . .  . .    Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  Advertiser  (M.)         . .   Friday. 

New  Zealand  Times  {M.)              . .             . .             . .  . .    Daily. 

Register  and  Property  Investors'  Guide  . .            . .  . .   Monthly. 

JLjr£)vl     .•                          «.                          ..                          •■                          ..                          ..  ..                    ff 

Weekly  Herald  (M.)       . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Weekly. 

Wellington  Price  Current  and  New  Zealand  Trade  Review 

(M.)               . .            . .            . .            . .             . .  . .    Monthly. 

Woodville — 

Examiner  (E.)              . .            . .             . .             , .  . .    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri 

Blenhohn—  Blenheim. 

Evening  Star  (E.)          . .             . .             . .            . .  . .    Saturday. 

Marlborough  Daily  Times  and  Town  and  Country  Adver- 
tiser (M.)      . .            . .             . .            . .            . .  . .    Daily. 

Marlborough  Express  (E.)           . .             . .             . .  . .        ^ 

Marlborough  Weekly  News  (M.)                . .             . .  . .    Friday. 

Havelock — 

Pelorus  Guardian  and  Miners'  Advocate  (M.)         . .  . .    Tuesday,  Friday 

Kaikoura — 
Kaikoura  Star  and  North   Canterbury  and   South    Marl- 
borough News  (E.)     . . 
Picton — 
Marlborough  Press,  County  of  Sounds  Gazette   (M.  Tues., 

E.  Thurs.)    . .             . .             . .             . .         •    . .  . .   Tues.,  Thuisdaji 

Collingwood—  Nelson. 

Golden  Bay  Argus  (M.)               ..             ..             ..  ..    Friday. 

Nelson — 

Colonist  (M.)    . .             . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Daily. 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (E.) 
Takaka— 

Takaka  News  and  Collingwood  Advertiser  (E.)       . .  . .    Thursday. 

Westport. 
Charleston — 
Charleston  Herald,  Brighton  Times,  and   Croninville  Re- 
porter (M.)    ..            ..            ..            ..            ..  \.    Wed.   Saturday 
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LyeU— 

Lyell  Times  and  Central  Boiler  Gazette  (H.)         . .  . .    Saturday. 
Westport — 

BuUer  Miner  (il.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Friday. 

Westport  News  (M.)       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Westport  Times  and  Evening  Star  (E.)    . .  . .  . .        „ 

Gbeymouth. 
Bmnnerton — 

Brunnerton    News,   Blackball    Courier,   and    Grey  Valley 

Advertiser  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Greymouth — 

Evening  Star  and  Bmnnerton  Advocate  (E.)         . .  . .        „ 

Grey  Kiver  Argus  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        „ 

Weekly  Argus  (M.)         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Weekly. 

Beefton — 

laangahua  Herald  and  New  Zealand  Miner  (M.)  . .  . .    Tu.,  Thur.,  Sat. 

Inangahua  Times  (M.|  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Reef  ton  Guardian  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        „ 

HOKITIKA. 

Hokitika — 

Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .    Daily. 

Leader  (M.)      • .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Thursday. 

West  Coast  Times  (M.) . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Kumara — 

Kumara  Times  and  Dillman's  and  Goldsborough  Adver- 

wiser  ijii.i       ••  ••  ••  •«'  ••  ••        tf 

Ross — 

Ross  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (M.)  . .    Wed.,  Saturday. 

Chbistchtjrch. 
Akaroa — 

Akaroa  Mail  and  Banks  Peninsula  Advertiser  (M.)  . .   Tuesday,  Friday. 
Ashburton — 

Ashburton  Guardian  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Ashburton  Mail,  Bakaia,  Mount  Somers  and  Alford  Forest 

Advertiser  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   Tu.,  Thur.,  Sat. 

Christchurch — 

Canterbury  Times  fM.) .  •  . .  . .  . .  . .   Friday. 

Lyttelton  Times  (M.)     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptcy  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (E.)  . .   Friday. 

New  Zealand  Baptist    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Church  News  (M.)  ..  ..  ..         ^ 

New  Zealand  Methodist  . .  . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Railway  Review    . .  . .  . .  . .   Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Schoolmaster  (E.) . .  . .  . .  . .         ^ 

New  Zealand  Volunteer  and  Civil  Service  Gazette  and  Naval 

and  Military  Chronicle  (M.)    . .  . .  . .  . .         « 

New  Zealand  War  Cry  ana  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 

Army  (M.)    • .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   Tuesday. 

Press  (M.)        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   Daily. 

Prohibitionist . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Star(E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    Daily. 

Telegraph  (B.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         « 

Truth  (E.)        ••  •.  ..  •.  ..  ..         w 

Weekly  Press  (M.)        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Friday. 

Young  Soldier. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   Saturday. 
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Oxford  (East)— 

Oxford  and  Oust  Observer  (M.)  . . 
Bangiora — 

Standard  and  Norbh  Canterbury  Guardian  (M.)    . . 
Southbridge — 

EUesmere  Guardian 


. .   Saturday. 

..   Wed.,  Saturday. 


Temuka — 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.) 

Temuka  Leader  (M.)     . . 
Timaru — 

South  Canterbury  Times  (E.) 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 
Waimate — 

Waimate  Times  (M.)     . . 


TlMABU. 


..  Tue8.,Thtir.,Sat. 

•  •  m  mm 

..  Daily. 

•  •  m 

. .  Wed.,  Saturdaj. 


Oamaru — 
North  Otago  Times  (M.) 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 


Oahabu. 


. .   Daily. 


•  •  m 


Balclutha—  Dunbdin. 

Clutha  Leader  (M.) 

Free  Press  (M.) 
Clinton — 

Clutha   County   Gazette   and   Popotunoa   Chronicle   and 
Clinton  Advertiser  (M.) 
Clyde— 

Dunstan  Times,  Vincent  County    Gazette,    and   General 
Goldfields  Advertiser  (M.) 
Cromwell — 

Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goldfields  Gazette  (M.) 
Dunedin — 

Evening  Star  (E.) 

Farmers'  Circular  (M.)  . . 

Globe  (E.)        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Katipo  . .  . .  • .  . .  . .  • . 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance  and  Mining  Journal  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Presbyterian  (M.) . . 

New  Zealand  Public  Opinion  and  Saturday  Advertiser  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Tablet  (M.) 

Otago  Daily  Times  (M.) 

Otago  Witness  (MJ        . . 

Otago  Workman,  Dunedin  and  Suburban  Advertiser  (M.)  . . 
Lawrence — 

Tuapeka  Times  (M.) 
Milton — 

Bruce  Herald  (M.) 
Mosgiel — 

Taieri  Advocate  (M.) 
Naseby — 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (Thurs.  E.  and  Sat.  M.) 
Palmorston — 

Palmcrston  aud  Waikouaiti  Times  (M.)  . . 
Boxburgh — 

Mount  Benger  Mail  (M.) 
Tapanui — 

Tapanui  Coorier  and  Central  Districts  Gazette  (M.) 


Friday. 


Tuesday. 

Daily. 
Thursday. 
Daily. 
Monthly. 


Saturday. 
Friday. 
Daily. 
Saturday. 


Wed.,  Saturday. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 
Wed.,  Saturday. 
Thur.,  Saturday 
Friday. 
Saturday. 
Wednesday. 
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. .   Thursday. 

. .    Tuesday,  Fri  lay. 


. .    Saturday. 
. .    Friday. 
. .    Daily. 


. .    Friday. 


iNVXBCABaiLL. 

Arrow  River — 

Lake  County  Press  (E.) 
Gore — 

^lataura  Ensign  (M.)    . . 

Southern  Standard  (M.) 
Invercargill — 

Southern  Cross 

Southlander  (M.) 

Southland  Daily  News  (E.) 

Southland  Times  (M.)  . . 

Weekly  Times  (M.)         . .  . .  . « 

Queenstown — 

Lake  Wakatipn  Mail  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  ^ 

Kiverton — 

Western  Star  and  Wallace  County  Gazette  (M.)    . .  . .   Wed.,  Saturday. 

The  foregoing  towns  are  arranged,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
postal  authorities,  according  to  the  postal  district  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Taking  the  provincial  districts,  Auckland  has  31  publications 
registered  as  newspapers,  Taranaki  10,  Hawke's  Bay  9,  Wellington 
33,  Marlborough  7,  Nelson  15,  Westland  6,  Canterbury  28,  and 
Otago  35. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

[The  prosTMS  of  the  colooy  from  the  beginning  is  shown  in  the  statistical  broadsheets 

which  foUow  the  General  Index.] 

Population. 

The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  as  on  the  31st 
December,  1892,  with  the  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
and  of  immigration  over  emigration,  which  accrued  during  the  year, 
was  as  under  : — 

Persons.       Males.       Females. 
Estimated  population  (exclosive  of  Maoris)  on  31  st 
December,  1891         ..  ..  ..  ..     634,058      836,174      297,884 

Increase  during  the  year  1892— 

Persons.       Males.    Females. 
Excess  of  birtha  over 

deaths      ..  ..     11,417       5,810      6,107 

Excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  ..      4,958        8,662      1,296 

16,375 


Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  cndlst 
December,  1892        . .  . .  . .  . .     650,433 

Maori  population,  census  1891  ..  ..  ..      41,993 

Total  estimated  population  of  the  colony  on 
3l8t  December,  1892        . .  . .  . .     692,426 


8,072 

345,146 
22,861 


7,403 

305,287 
19,132 


368,007      321,419 


The  estimated  number  of  Chinese  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1892  was  4,087  persons,  of  whom  17  were  females.    These 
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are  included  in  the  above  table.  At  the  census  of  April,  1891,  the 
number  in  the  colony  was  4,444,  so  that  a  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  the  space  of  one  year  and  nine  months  to  the  number  of  357,  or 
8  per  cent.,  caused  mainly  by  the  balance  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

Tlie  Maori  population  can  be  given  only  for  the  date  of  the  census, 
as  very  few  births  or  deaths  of  Natives  are  registered;  but  the 
movement  of  Native  population,  judged  by  the  results  of  the 
enumeration  of  1886  (when  the  number  was  41,969)  compared  with 
the  number  in  1891  (41,993)  is  so  small,  that  to  use  the  same  figures 
for  several  years  in  succession  does  not  give  rise  to  any  great  degree 
of  error.  Over  100  Maoris  lost  their  lives  at  the  eruption  of  Tara- 
wera,  which  occurred  between  the  census  of  1886  and  that  of  1891. 

Included  in  the  population,  as  stated  above,  are  the  half-castes, 
who  numbered  4,865  at  the  time  of  the  census ;  2,681  of  these 
were  half-castes  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  2,184  half- 
castes  living  as  Europeans.  The  half-castes  living  as  Europeans 
have  increased  since  1886  by  227,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*6  per  cent. 
The  number  of  Maori  wives  of  Europeans  was  251  in  1891,  against 
201  in  1886. 

The  estimated  European  population  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  colony  on  31st  December,  1892,  was — 

North  Island  and  adjacent  ialota  ^^"O'^^-  Males.  Females. 

(exclusive  of  Maoris) . .  ..  292,894  155,573  137,321 
Middle  Island  and  adjacent  islets 

(exclusive  of  Maoris) . .             ..  357,042  189,296  167,746 

Stewart  Island  . .  . .  205  118  87 
Chatham    Islands    (exclusive    of 

Natives)        ..             ..             ..            284  154            180 

Kcrmadec  Islands          . .             . .                8  5               3 


Total  for  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)       ..     050,433    345,146    305,287 

To  obtain  these  estimates  of  population  in  the  different  islands 
the  census  figures  have  been  corrected  (1)  by  adding  the  natural 
increases,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  to  the  population 
of  each  island,  and  (2)  by  allocating  the  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  for  the  whole  colony  proportionately  to  the  population  of 
each  island  at  census  time.  By  this  plan,  no  doubt,  the  North 
Island  has  suffered  somewhat,  feut  the  arrivals  are  all  counted  at 
the  first  and  the  departures  at  the  last  port  touched  at,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  distribute  the  totaf  gain  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated above.  Moreover,  what  is  more  important  by  far,  there  are 
no  records  of  the  movements  of  population  from  one  island  to 
another.  In  all  probability  the  North  Island  population  is  in  reality 
somewhat  greater  than  is  here  shown,  and  the  Middle  Island  less. 

During  the  interval  between  the  census  of  March,  1886,  and  that 
of  April,  1891,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  North  Island  was 
far  in  excess  of  that  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  figures  are :  North 
Island,  1886,  250,482  persons,  against  281,455  in  1891,  a  difference 
of  30,973,  or  at  the  rate  of  12-36  per  cent. ;  Middle  Island,  1886, 
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7.592  persona,  aea^inst  344.711  in  1891.  a  difference  of  only  17.119, 
{r&'22per  cent.  The  Euiopoan  population  oE  Stewart  Island  did 
tot  increase,  but  tbat  of  the  CJiathiim  Islands  rose  from  199  to  271 
persons.  The  Kermadec  Islands  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1S91 
as  part  of  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  19  persona. 

The  Anstrahau  Colonies,  as  a  whole,  contained  on   the  .^Ist 
December,  1892,  an  estimated  population  amounting  to  4,02G,607 
8  {exclusive  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Queensland  and  South 
id  Westcm  Australia,  but  including  Now  Zealand  Maoris). 

ZSTtUXJiSltS   COLOSIES.— EsllMiTED    PorCIATtOS  OS  3l3T  Decbmbeb,    1333. 


Qii«unUiuid* 

421,207 

237,365 

iss.aaa 

New  Soutb  Wales      . 

I.IOT.OSO 

E«G,»7S 

650,073 

Victoria 

1,107,871 

607.735 

559.579 

South  Aualroliat 

836,703 

176.101 

ICO. 601 

WcBtem  Australiu     . 

C3.G7* 

se.oos 

33.579 

153,141 

B2,0m 

71,185 

New  Zcoluid 

69J.4SG 

368.007 

324,419 

Total  AusttalasiA 

Oaloniea 

4,026,007 

a,  15*, 350 

1.872,317 

Religions  and  Birthplaces,  1S91. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  census 
1891  as  to  the  religious  of  the  people,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
laominatiou  to  the  whole  population  at  that  and  ecich  of  the  three 
reviouB  censuses : — 

DenouUii»tk>Q6.  Adh^KOt'/     Pwportlo""!  pe'  Cent,  of  Populntioa, 


lurcb  of  Eagliuid.  nod  Fro. 
testaiita  (undefined) 

ealajan  Methodists 
ib«T  Melliodists 

incngationol  ladepeniili 
Uberana  . . 
ihntiOB  Atmy 
vietyof  Friends    .. 

Ihet  ProtCBtanta 
Hn&DC&tholics.&iidCatboli 
(imdefinedl 
nek  Charcli 

agists,  CoDfucitns 
her  denominations 
B  denomination 
a  relieion 
upecified 
tjeol  ta  slats 

Totftii 


41-50        40'17 


1-71 

1-C5 

2-48 

2-37 

1-35 

1-07 

1-02 

oao 

0-91 

1-50 

006 

0'05 

0-08 

005 

0-31 
1'05 

0-31 
1-01 

0-27 

005 

0-11 

O-IO 

0'53 

0-05 

0'06 

0  42 

0'27 

0-60 

0,636      10000      lOO'OO       lOO'OO      lOOOO 
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These  returns  of  religions  show  that  81-03  per  cent,  of  the  peopfe 
belonged  to  various  Protestant  denominations ;  13'96  were  Roman 
CathoUcs ;  and  the  remainder  belonged  to  other  sects,  were  of  no 
denomination,  or  objected  to  state  their  religious  views.  The  pro- 
portion of  Boman  Catholics  is  much  greater  in  Australia  than  in 
New  Zealand. 

Methodists  increased  between  1886  and  1891  at  the  rate  of  14*61 
per  cent. ;  Church  of  England  adherents  increased  9-02  per  cent. ; 
Presbyterians,  8*29  per  cent. ;  Roman  Catholics,  8*12  per  cent. ; 
while  the  Salvation  Army  had  the  highest  rate  of  increase,  77*84  per 
cent. 

Freethinkers  numbered  4,475  persons  in  1891  and  3,925  in  1886. 
They  are  included  above  in  the  numbers  for  "No  denomination." 

The  returns  of  birthplaces  gave  the  following  particulars  : — 


Dorn  in 

Persons. 

188G. 

1891. 

Census  1891. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent 

New  Zealand  . . 

8CG,716 

61-89 

68-61 

England 

117,070 

21-72 

18-71 

Scotland 

51,916 

9-48 

8-30 

Ireland 

47,034 

8-89 

7-61 

Wales 

2,214 

0-34 

0-35 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

15,943 

2-98 

2-55 

Other  Briti^^h  possessions 

3,703 

0-68 

059 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 

4,755 

0-86 

0-77 

Germany 

4,603 

0-87 

0-75 

China 

4,470 

0-79 

071 

Other  countries  and  at  sea 

6.557 

1-60 

106 

Unspecified     . . 

1,017 

•  • 

•  a 

Totals  ..  ..        026,058  100-00  100-00 

The  New- Zealand-born  population  increased  between  1886  and 
1891  at  the  rate  of  2216  per  cent.,  but  the  population  bom  in  the 
Mother-country,  Australian  Colonies,  other  British  dominions,  and 
foreign  parts  diminished  more  or  less  in  each  case  during  the  quin- 
quennium. 

Education^  1891. 

Of  both  sexes,  77*25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  could  read  and 
write,  3*98  read  only,  and  18*77  could  not  read.  Comparing  with 
previous  censuses,  and  for  each  sex  separately,  the  proportion  per 
cent,  able  to  read  and  write  will  be  found  to  rise  steadily,  while 
those  reading  only,  or  unable  to  read,  diminish  in  number.  The 
under- mentioned  figures  illustrate  this  : — 


Proportion  per  Cent.  (Males). 

Proportion  per  Cent.  (Females). 

Census. 

Bead  and 
Write. 

liead  only. 

Cannot 
Bead. 

Bead  and 
Write. 

Bead 
only. 

Cannot 
Bead. 

1881 
1886 
1891 

73*31 
75-40 
77*95 

6*01 
436 
374 

21-68 
20-24 
18*81 

68-94 
72-41 
76-47 

6-39 
6-31 
4-24 

24-67 
22-28 
19-29 

PROPOHTIOSS  OF  TUE   SEXES, 
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Conjugal  Cotidition,  1891. 
Of  persons  of  both  Bexes,  G7'62  per  cent,  were  foiiud  to  be 
unmarried,  29-18  mftiried,  and  3'20  widowed.  Tultitig  the  male  sex, 
and  comparing  tlie  rescltB  of  tbree  censuses,  the  proportions  of 
unmarried  and  married  diminish,  hut  the  proportion  of  widowed 
increases.  On  the  female  side,  the  proportious  of  unmarried  and 
ni<lowed  increaso,  while  the  married  dimioish.     The  figures  are  as 


1^ 

P.oporti 

iirvrCant. 

(MMeal. 

Proportion 

Mirrtod. 

Widoffoa. 

Domarriod. 

Mirriod. 

Widowod. 

70  83 

70-a5 
TO'Oa 

37-73 
37-61 

27-01 

1-89 
2-0* 
2-37 

63C4 
64-59 
04 'JS 

33  05 
31-74 
3094 

8-31 
307 
4-11 

The  Chinese  are  not  included  in  tho  fignrea  from  wliich  these 

eolations  are  taken. 
.  The  number  of  bachelors  aged  20  and  upwards  was  70,197.  and 
of  spinsters  aged  15  and  upwards  67,000,  being  105  bachelors  to 
every  100  spinsters.  In  Canterbury  and  Otago  only  were  the 
G^pinsters  in  excess  of  the  bachelors,  but  notably  so  in  Canter- 
bury. 

The  number  of  husbands  was  90,371,  and  of  wives  90,765,  giving 
on  excess  of  394  of  the  latter. 


ProporCiiyfis  of  the  Scj^es. 
Excluding  the  Maori  population,  ibe  females  in  the  colony  are 
now  in  the  proportion  of  88-45  to  every  100  males.  The  proportion 
of  leniales  to  males  is  gi-eatcr  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia,  but  less  than  in  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

FoQuiIos  to  every  100  MbIob 

QuFimsliuiil        . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  T6-C4 

New  Boalh  Wales  , .  , ,  . ,  , .  94-12 

Victoria             .,  ..  .,  ..  9016 

South  Ansttalin.  ..  ..  ..  ..  9333 

Wottem  Anatralia  . .  , .  . .  . .  6679 

Taamaniii          . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8910 

Hew  Zealand    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  88  25 


Population  of  Provincial  Districts. 

Tli«  following  table  gives  tho  population  in  each  provincial  dis- 

t  estimated  for  the  31st  December,  1892,    It  must,  however,  be 

luted  out  that  at  a  distance  of  one  year  and  nine  months  from  the 

B  it  ia  impoasible  to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  these  figures. 
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There  are  no  records  of  interprovincial  arrivals  and  departures,  and 
therefore  in  times  of  change  the  further  the  date  from  the  last 
census  the  greater  the  liability  to  error.  New  Zealand  being  in- 
sular, the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  taken  for  the  whole 
colony  can  be  fairly  well  arrived  at,  and  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  or  natural  increase,  can  also  be  found,  giving  a  close  estimate 
to  the  population  of  the  colony  for  any  year ;  but  the  internal  move- 
ment of  population  cannot  be  determined,  and  therefore  the  sub- 
joined figures  must  be  accepted  as  approximations  only.  As  stated 
previously,  the  probability  is  that  the  provincial  districts  of  the 
North  Island  are  underestimated  in  the  allocation  of  the  excess  of 
arrivals  over  departures  that  has  been  made  : — 


SlBt  December,  1803. 

Porsons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Auckland  . . 

..     138,100 

72,408 

65,692 

Taranaki  . . 

..       23,093 

12,283 

10,810 

Hawke*8  Bay 

..       29,818 

16,400 

13,418 

Wellington 

..     101,883 

54,482 

47,401 

Marlborough 

..       13,325 

7,371 

5,954 

Nelson 

..       35,971 

20,032 

15,939 

Westland  , . 

..       16,179 

9,375 

6,804 

Canterbury 

..     133,097 

68,613 

64,484 

Otagoj 

..     158,675 

84,023 

74,652 

CJtatham  Islands 

284 

154 

130 

Kcnnadec  Islandi 

)               ..                8 

5 

8 

Totals 


650,433        845,146        305,287 


Populations  of  Counties, 

These  can  be  given  only  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  census.  ^  The 
same  objections  that  may  be  lodged  against  the  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  populations  of  the  provincial  districts  at  a  distance  of  time  from 
the  census  would  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  any  calculation  of 
the  numbers  at  present  resident  in  the  several  counties  and 
boroughs.  The  figures  are  therefore  left  as  they  were  determined 
by  the  census.  For  statistical,  as  for  administrative  purposes, 
each  borough  is  treated  as  distinct  from  the  county  wherein  it 
lies.  In  April,  1891,  the  number  of  the  counties  was  78.  Of 
these  the  North  Island  had  45,  with  a  county  population  amounting 
altogether  to  155,057  persons.  The  Middle  Island  had  32  counties, 
the  population  being  196,838  persons.  Stewart  Island  is  a  county 
in  itself.  The  names  and  populations  of  the  various  counties  in  the 
colony  were  as  under  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration  :  — 


Counties. 

Pcraons. 

M. 

F. 

Counties, 

rcrsons. 

M. 

F. 

Mongonui 

•  ■  • 

1,389 

7H8 

001 

Manukau 

...  11,925 

6.111 

SJSii 

Whang&roa     ... 

■  •• 

878 

487 

391 

Corouiandel 

...    2,846 

1,094 

losa 

Ilokianga 

•  •• 

1,494 

871 

C23 

Thames ... 

...    4,340 

2,353 

1,907 

Bay  of  iBlands 

•  •• 

2.5G2 

1.437 

1,125 

Ohinomuri 

...    1,516 

088 

6S4 

Hobson 

•  •• 

.3.298 

8,154 

1.144 

Piako      ... 

...    2,617 

1.488 

1^ 

Whangarci 

•  •• 

6,120 

3.450 

2.G04 

Waikato... 

...    2.733 

1,473 

i.a» 

Otamatoa 

••• 

2.054 

1,190 

864 

Waipa    ... 

...    3395 

1,761 

IJSU 

Kodney  

•  •• 

3,170 

1.081 

1.480 

Kaglan  ... 

...    1,099 

654 

m 

Waitomata     ... 

•  •• 

6,184 

3.498 

8,008 

Kawhia  ... 

...       338 

196 

us 

£doii      

•  •• 

13,788 

6.701 

0,991 

West  Taupo 

...       119 

01 

fl» 

POPPWTION   OF  B0R0CGH3, 


,  isK     1337     3iBea 


.    t3*7       E.itB       1,8! 


7,4  ia       1J60       3,253 


.    BJMt       IXB 


2,«ia 

WenUnd 

...  6,oai 

3.101 

...       007 

A»blBy    

...  lisaa 

D,STT 

...  B.m 

fi,0B3 

...    WOl 

a.3u 

r1 

..JM      I^B 
380  I 


.  1.M3     sjei     i.cn 


490 

...    fi,70l 

i;«i 

1.3M 

B,«i7 

T»iBri     

.„    7*70 

3.873 

...    4,096 

2.120 

'eo8 

Clutha    ;i       !: 

...    6,671 

B.a« 

9,388 

...  am 

aosi 

...  a,OT: 

fi.in 

VlBcenl  

...    B.71B 

e.3W 

1.338 

s^ra 

Lako       

SM 

Sonthliuid        ... 

"'  19.373 

io.m 

8,403 

3,803 

...    6.30a 

3,008 

S3)B 

Wimty  population  amounted  to  56-18  per  cent,  of  the  total.** 
_LDties  luclude  all  towns  not  constituted  mvinicipal  borouglia, 
I  population  in  many  of  the  boroughs  partakea  of  a  rural 

r.     The  popnlation  in  boroughs,  which  is  given  in  detail 

in,  was  270,343  persons,  or  434i  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
ry  100  persons  resident  in  counties  in  1891  there  were  76 
[  m  boroughs.  In  1886  the  counties  had  327,328  persons, 
roughs  245,612  ;  or,  tor  every  100  persona  in  counties,  75 
idents  of  the  boroughs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propor- 
tba  town  to  the  county  population  was  slightly  greater  in 

a  in  1866. 

Population  of  Boroughs. 
1  were  87  municipal  boroughs  in  existence  when  the  censua  I 
was  taken. 
the  time  of  the  census  sis  new  boroughs  have  been  con- 
as  under : — 

April.  ISIU. 

loiiike,  taken  from  Wuipnivn  County  ..  ..  b3S 

.iatuK,             .         Pnlimlua        .  . .  . .  78-2 

on,                .        Uutt             ,  ..  ..  onti 

imond           ,        Waimoii        .  ..  ..  453 

uood               ,         Selwj-n           ,  . .  . .  ^ ,  ^^0 

llMton  ot  ridluei.rMcl  diBl:iicti,ai;d  lecftlUiei,  eoe  codbqi  volnmo.  Pi'-  >1  uid 


I 
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A  complete  list  of  the  boroughs  in  the  colony  as  in  April,  1891, 
with  populations,  is  here  shown : — 


•  • 


•  • 


Population, 

1S91. 

3G.223 

9,630 

571 

1,900 

3,668 

1,879 

5,621 

800 

790 

748 

2,028 

8,837 

1,426 

1,297 

22,876 

3,845 

4,690 

3,528 

1,158 

4,222 

687 

1,804 

1,158 

1,145 

867 

1,026 

410 

42S 

496 

474 

810 

426 

779 

4,950 

717 

786 

1,559 

802 

287 

650 

1,61S 

288 

848 


There  is  not  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  each  of  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies,  one  metropolitan  centre  of  population  over- 
shadowing, by  comparison,  the  other  towns  of  the  colony.  The 
configuration  and  physical  features  of  the  colony  made  it  specially 
adapted  for  the  establishment  of  settlements  comparatively  remote 
from  one  another.  As  a  result  the  colony  was  formerly  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  each  having  its  capital  town.  Of  those,  the  principal 
are  the  Boroughs  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch»  and 
Donedin. 


Boroughs. 

Population, 
1891. 

Boroughs. 

Birkenhead 

455 

Ghristchurch 

Dcvonport 

.       2,455 

Sydenham 

Auckland 

.     28,613 

Akaroa    . . 

Newton  . . 

.       2,087 

Ashburton 

Newmarket 

.       1,586 

Timaru    .. 

PamcU   . . 

.       3,967 

Waimate 

Onchunga 

.       2,924 

Oamaru  .. 

Thames 

.       4,618 

Hampden 

Hamilton 

.       1,212 

Palmerston  South 

Cambridge 

850 

Hawkcsbnry 

Tauranga 

.       1,055 

Port  Chalmers 

Gisborne 

.       2,158 

North-Ea.st  Valley 

Now  Plymouth     . . 

.       3,300 

Maori  Hill 

llawcra  . . 

.       1,284 

West  Harbour 

Patca 

070 

Dunedin 

Wanganui 

.       6,011 

Boslyn    . . 

^larton   . . 

976 

Caversham 

Feilding . . 

.       1,583 

Mornington 

Palmerston  Nortli 

.       4,303 

St.  Kilda 

Foxton    . . 

.       1,223 

South  Dunedin     . . 

Hastings 

.       2,303 

Green  Island 

Napier    . . 

.       8,311 

lifosgiel   . . 

Woodvillo 

971 

Milton     . . 

lilastcrton 

.       3,114 

Kaitangat.\ 

Carterton 

.       1,112 

Balclutha 

Groytown 

.       1,141 

Lawrence 

Wellington 

.     31,021 

Boxburgh 

Onslow    . . 

979 

Tapanui . . 

^lelroso  . . 

.       1,224 

Naseby    . . 

Petono    . . 

.       2,178 

Cromwell 

Lower  Hutt 

.       1,329 

Alexandra 

Picton     . . 

783 

Arrow  town 

Blenheim 

.       3,294 

Queenstown 

Nelson    . . 

.       6,626 

Invercargill 

Wcstport 

.       2,622 

Invercargill  North 

Oreymouth 

.       8,787 

Invercargill  Piiast . . 

Brunner . . 

.       2,231 

Invercargill  South 

Hokitika 

.       2,178 

Avenal    . . 

Boss 

822 

Gladstone 

Kumara . . 

.       1,176 

Cami)belltown 

Kaiapoi  . . 

.       1,371 

Gore 

Bangiora 

.       1,783 

Winton   . . 

Lyttelton 

.       4,087 

Biverton 

St.  Albans 

.       6,247 

INCREASE   OF   POPUIiAT 
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Auckland  Borough,  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North 

\aai,  had  in  April,  1891,  a  populatiou  of  33.613.     An  the  popula- 

D  of  the  suburbs  (unounteLl  to  22,674,  tlio  total  number  of  persons 

"ing  in  aud  around  Auckland  was  51,287. 

le  Borough  o!  Wolliugton,  the  seat  of  Gorei'Dment,  is  situated 

6  border  of  Port  Nicliolsou,  at  tho  southom  extremity  of  the 

rth  Island.     It  contained   iu  April,   1891,  as  luauy  as  31,021 

The   suburban  populatiou  is  small,  ainountiuR  oidy  to 

I  persons.     The   whole  populatiou    in  aud  around  Wellington 

s  numbered  34,190. 

Tho  Borough  of  Chriatchnrch  is  situated  in  the  Canterbury 
District  of  the  Middle  Island.  The  census  returns  gave  a  population 
of  16,223  in  that  borough,  and  of  31,633  in  the  suburbs— that  is,  within 
tho  boundaries  of  the  Ghristchurch  Health  District.  The  total 
nnmbec  iu  the  Borough  and  suburbs  of  Ghristchurch  was  thus 
47,8i6. 

The  Borough  of  Dunedin,  the  principal  town  of  the  former 
^Prcfrince  of  Otago,  is  the  centre  of  a  population  amounting  to  i5,8C9, 
^Bi  which  Iho  Borough  itself  contoiued  22,376 ;  and  eight  sur- 
^^Ennding  boroughs,  which  are  practically  sabm-bs  of  Dnncdin, 
^6,493. 

Increase  of  Popvlalion. 

The  increase  of  population  during  1892  was  16,375.  As  the 
number  of  births  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  by  11,417,  the 
diSerence  between  that  number  and  16,675  represents  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigratiou,  amounting  to  i.Mofi. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  very  few  of  the  births  or 
deaths  that  occur  remain  unregistereil.  Where  a  limit  of  time  is 
given  within  which  a  birth  has  to  be  registered  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  occasional  instances  of  neglect  of 
the  requirements  of  tho  law ;  but  it  has  been  made  evident  that 
BDch  neglect  is  very  exceptional,  and  that  tho  number  of  unregis- 
'      i  events  is  so  small  as  not  appreciably  to  affect  tho  numbei-s 

3, 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  births  in  excess  of  the  number 
I  deaths  in  each  of  tlie  past  ten  years : — 


1883 

..  13.311 

1888 

1B84 

..  14,l(Mi 

1883 

1S85 

. .  13,013 

1890 

I68S 

..  13.1G4 

1891 

lEBT 

..  13,908 

18U2 

'  It  IS  Ok  very  striking  fact  that  in  1892,  when  the  population  was 
paler  than  in  1883  by  over  20  per  cent.,  or  109,556  persons,  the 
Tbesa  of  births  over  deaths  should  have  been  leas  than  in  1883  by 
)out  12  per  cent. 

[  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1692  was  equivalent  to  I'TS 
JK  cent,  of  the  mean  population  for  tho  year,  the  aulual  increase 
K population  being  at  the  rato  of  2'58  per  cent. 
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A  table  is  given  showing  the  increase  of  popolation  for  ten  years, 
numerical  and  centesimal.  Though  the  figures  throughout  are  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  efflux  of  population  has  ended  with  the  year  1891,  and  that  the 
increase  by  arrivals  for  1893  will  exceed  that  of  1892.  And  even  in 
regard  to  the  loss  that  New  Zealand  suffered  prior  to  1892,,  the  re- 
marks in  the  Eegistrar-General's  report  for  1890  will  bear  repe- 
tition here : — 

At  first  it  may  appear  that  New  Zealand  has  been  a  great  sufferer  through 
this  loss  of  population.  If  aU  those  who  left  had  heen  of  a  class  that  would 
settle  down  to  country  pursuits  and  help  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony 
that  opinion  might  bo  well  founded ;  bat  the  large  expenditure  on  public  woria 
that  has  obtained  for  years  has  brought  to,  or  developed  in,  the  colony  a  class 
of  persons  living  solely  by  such  expenditure,  who  have  realised  rates  of  wages 
that  could  not  be  profitably  given  by  farmers.  On  the  cessation  of  such  expendi- 
ture the  result  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  numbers,  unacquainted  with 
farm-labour  and  disinclined  thereto  as  being  less  remunerative  than  the  labour 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  should  migrate  to  places  where  the  prospect  of 
employment  by  expenditure  on  public  works  would  be  better.  If  they  remained 
in  the  colony  they  would,  in  all  probability,  swell  the  number  of  those  who  call 
for  further  public  expenditure,  and,  not  being  producers,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  loss  to  the  colony  in  instances  like  these  is  such  as  to  be  deplored. 


Estimated 

Population 

on  the 

Slat 

Increase  daring  the  Year 

Centesimal 
Increase 

Year. 

ByExoeBSof 

Rirfhn 

By  ExceBS  of 
Immigration 

Net 

on 
Population 
of 
Previons  Year. 

December. 

over  Deaths. 

over  Emi- 
gration.* 

Increase. 

1883       . . 

540,877 

13,141 

10,029 

23,170 

4-48 

1884       . . 

564,304 

14,106 

9,321 

23,427 

4-83 

1885       . . 

575,172 

13,612 

-2,744t 

10,868 

1-93 

1886       . . 

539,386 

13,164 

\ 

1887       . . 

603,361 

12,998 

1888  . . 

1889  . . 

607,380 
016,052 

13,194 
12,685 

1-17,1941 

58,886 

10-24 

1890       . . 

625,508 

12,284 

1891       . . 

634,058 

11,755 

J 

1892       .. 

650,433 

11,417 

4,958 

16,375 

2-56 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  period  1885  to  1891  the  total 
increase  to  the  population  was  less  than  the  natural  increase 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  outgo  of 
population  by  departures  was  greater  than  the  gain  by  arrivals.  But 
a  better  state  of  things  prevailed  in  1892,  when,  not  only  was  the 
natural  increase  of  11,417  preserved  to  the  colony,  but  an  addition 
by  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  amounting  to  4,958  persons  was 
also  obtained. 


*  Corrected  in  accordance  with  censas  resalta  of  1886  and  1891.  TIio  amoant  of  loss 
by  departares,  though  correct  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  be  aUocated  with  exactness  to  the 
respective  years. 

f  Loss. 


"VALS  AND  DEPABTUBE8. 


(ArrivaU  and  Departnre-$. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  correct  statomeats  of  arrivals  and 
artures  at  and  from  the  colony,  but  tbere  is  still  difficulty  in 
'  regard  to  the  latter.  The  arrivals  are  doubtless  correct,  but  many 
people  leave  the  colony  for  Australia  without  booking  their  passages, 
paying  their  fares  on  board  after  the  steamer  has  cleared :  in  theaa 
cases  the  returns  from  the  Customs  authorities  are  deficient.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  the  difBculty  is  met  to  a  large  extent  by 
arrangeuieuta  under  which  the  pursers  of  the  intercolonial  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  on  their  return  to  this 
colony,  post  to  the  Kegistrar- General  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  passengers  outwards  on  the  previous  voyage.  But  during  any 
period  of  cheap  fares  and  strong  competition  between  rival  com- 
DonJes  steamers  may  carry  more  passengers  than  may  lawfully  be 
Lken,  and  of  the  number  in  excess  no  return  is  Ukely  to  be  mode. 
The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
[692  was  18,122,  an  increase  of  3,691  on  the  number  for  the 
reviouB  year.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1892,  16,023  persona  were 
■[&BsiBG>d  as  adults,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  2,099 
u  children.  The  total  number  of  males  was  12,131,  and  of  females 
B,991.  The  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  2.555, 
!  from  Victoria  5,390,  from  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
|,91G,  from  South  and  Western  Australia  10,  from  Tasmania  1,338. 
Tins  tJie  arrivals  from  Australia  amounted  to  14,674  persona. 
lesides  these,  200  persons  came  from  Fiji,  and  693  from  Hawaii, 
be  South  Beas,  and  other  parts,  including  arrivals  by  mail-steamera 
com  8an  Francisco. 

The  practice  of  nominating  immigrants,  to  be  brought  out  partly 
i  the  Government  expense,  has  been  discontinued  since  the  16tn 
>6Cember,  1890,  and  of  free  immigration  tbere  was  none  in  the  year 
IS92. 

Fifty-eight  Chinese  arrived  and  197  left  the  colony  during  1892, 
16  nomber  of  departures  thus  exceeding  the  arrivals  by  139.  The 
arrivals  were  all  adult  males  from  Australia,  except  one  from  South 
Seas.  The  departures  were  all  for  Australia,  and  consisted  of  194 
adult  males  and  3  children. 

I  following  table  shows  the  immigration — distiuguiahing  be- 
aen  the  unassisted  and  the  assisted— for  the  past  ten  years : — 


IS84 
1SS6 

ies7 
less 

isuo 

1691 
1892 


,  ia,3i3 

.  16.133 

.  16,127 

.  15,184 

.  13.J03 

.  13,121 

.  15.301 

.  14,B81 

.  14,387 

.  18,133 

Imiulgrnuts. 
19,315 
90,031 
10,199 
1G,101 
13.CS9 
19.G06 
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Arrivals. 

Departures 

1,029 

371 

23 

168 

44 

297 

84 

306 

94 

164 

289 

181 

354 

246 

808 

211 

16 

104 

18 

169 

5 

160 

• 

58 

197 

In  1881  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  on  every  Chinese  land- 
ing in  the  colony,  except  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  a  crew  of  a 
vessel  who  might  not  remain  in  the  colony.  The  object  of  the  Act 
was  so  to  restrict  the  introduction  of  Chinese  as  to  prevent  an 
increase  of  that  part  of  the  population.  The  following  figures  show 
that  the  desired  effect  has  been  so  far  obtained.  In  1881  the  Chinese 
population  amounted  to  5,004,  in  1886  the  number  had  fallen  to 
4,512,  and  when  the  recent  census  was  taken  there  were  only 
4,44i  Chinese  in  the  colony. 

The  following  show^s  the  number  of  arrivals  in  and  departures 
from  the  colony  of  Chinese  in  each  of  the  past  twelve  years : — 

Year. 
1881 

lOoJ  ,  .        .  . 

lOoO  .  .        •  . 

1884 

1886 

18S7 

J  888       . .      • . 

1889 

1890 

1891 

lvS'J2 

Restrictive  legislation  on  the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  been 
passed  in  the  Australian  Colonies  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  legislation  of  1888  raised  the  poll-tax 
passed  in  1881  to  £100,  and  vessels  were  prohibited  from  carrying  to 
the  colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons. 
Chinese  cannot  engage  in  mining  without  express  authority,  and 
are  not  allowed  naturalisation.  The  Act,  writes  Mr.  Coghlan,  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  Statistician,  has  operated  to  the 
entire  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration. 

The  number  of  persons  who  left  this  colony  in  1892  was  13,164, 
of  wliom  11,027  wore  over  and  1,537  were  under  twelve  years 
of  ngo.  The  males  numbered  8,469,  and  the  females  4,695.  The 
dopjuturcs  for  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,612  persons. 
3,515  left  for  Victoria,  6,415  for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
28  for  South  and  Western  Australia,  and  711  for  Tasmania — making 
10,G(*)9  for  Australia  altogether.  170  persons  left  for  Fiji,  and  713 
for  Hawaii,  South  Seas,  and  other  ports  (including  passengers  for 
San  Francisco). 

1'ho  total  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures — 4,958  persons — is 
made  up  as  follows : — 

EXOGSR  of 

Arrivals. 

Porsoue. 
From  United  Kingdom..  ..  ..        9-43 

AuRtralia  ..  ..  ..     4,005 

Hawaii,  South  Seas,  and  other  ports  . .  20 


Excces  of 
Dcpartares. 

Persons. 


ARRIVALS   AND  DEPARTURES. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  movements  of  population 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  past 
ten  years : — 


1S83 
1884 
1685 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


United  Kingdom. 

Arrivals 

Departures 
thereto. 

therefrom. 

.       10,398 

912 

9,8G0 

1,457 

7,241 

1,857 

6,893 

2,385 

4,906 

2,086 

4,188 

1,964 

8,275 

2,039 

2,812 

1,863 

2,485 

1,705 

2,555 

1,612 

Totals 


54,513 


17,880 


These  figures,  which  may  be  taken  as  correct,  show  a  gain  of 
36,633  persons  from  intercourse  with  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the 
total  gain  by  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  during  the  ten  years, 
after  correcting  the  populations  by  means  of  the  census  results  of 
1886  and  1891,  was  found  to  be  4,370  persons  only ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  to  Australia  and  other  places  amounted  to 
32,263  during  the  decennial  period,  of  which  number  at  least  90  per 
cent,  must  have  gone  to  Australia.  But  the  figures  for  1892  show 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things  for  the  last  of  the  ten  years,  there 
having  been  a  net  gain  from  intercourse  with  Australia  of  4,005 
persons.  Of  the  loss  prior  to  1892,  by  far  the  largest  amount 
in  any  one  year  occurred  in  1888,  when  the  expenditure  of  loan- 
money  by  the  General  Government  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  had  been  in  the  previous  year,  1887. 

The  returns  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  departures  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  New  Zealand 
and  those  for  Australia.  Only  the  departures  for  Australasia  as  a 
whole  are  given.  In  1892  these  amounted  to  16,183.  The  number 
of  persons  who  arrived  in  New  Zealand  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  to  2,555,  or  equal  to  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
direct  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Australasian 
Colonies.  This  proportion  is  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1885, 
but  the  number  does  not  represent  all  the  persons  who  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  this  colony,  as  many  travel  vid  the  Suez 
Canal  or  San  Francisco,  and  thus  appear  as  arrivals  either  from 
Australia  or  foreign  ports. 

There  has  been  a  large  annual  decrease  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  persons  who  leave  the  United  Kingdom  for  these  southern 
colonies : — 
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Year. 


Emigration 

from  United 

Kingdom 

to  AoBtralasia. 


Arriyalsin 

New  Zealand 

from  United 

Kingdom. 


ArriTalfl  in  New 

Zealand  per 

100  Departures  tor 

Aostralaaia  from 

United  Kingdom. 


1881 

24,093 

8,607 

14*65 

1882 

38,604 

8,205 

8*30 

1883 

73,017 

10,398 

14-24 

1884 

45,944 

9,860 

21-46 

1885 

40,689 

7,241 

17-80 

1886 

44,055 

6,893 

15-65 

1887 

35,198 

4,906 

13-94 

1888 

31,725 

4,138 

1304 

1889 

28,834 

3,275 

11-86 

1890 

21,570 

2,812 

18-03 

1891 

19,957 

2,435 

12-20 

1892 

16,183 

2,555 

16-79 

• 

As  the  population  of  New  Zealand  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  com- 
prises 16-32  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australasia,  not  including 
Fiji,  it  might  be  thought  from  the  above  figures  that  this  colony 
o£fered  fewer  attractions  to  emigrants  than  does  Australia;  but,  as 
previously  stated,  the  above  numbers  do  not  take  account  of 
persons  who  arrive  from  England  via  Austraha  and  the  United 
States. 

The  following  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  for  each  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  during  the  year  1892.  As  there  is  no 
record  of  those  who  travel  overland  from  one  Australian  colony  to 
another,  the  numbers  given  refer  only  to  those  who  arrive  and  depart 
by  sea,  except  that  those  for  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  include  arrivals  and  departures  by  train  across  the 
border.  The  figures  for  departures  are  for  all  the  colonies  admittedly 
imperfect,  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  by  sea  of 
whose  departure  no  record  is  obtained  : — 


Colony. 

Arrivals, 
1892. 

Departiures, 
1892. 

Excess  of 
Arrivals  over  De- 
partures, Ifitt. 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand     . . 

14,646 
62,197 
62,951 
17,433 
7,440 
23,744 
18,122 

13,564 
64,799 
69,214 
14,474 
2,968 
24,407 
13,164 

1,082 
7,398 
•-6,263 
2,969 
4,472 
•-663 
4,958 

*  Excess  of  departures. 


J   STATISTtCS. 
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PViTitr  Statistics. 
Birtht. 
xne  number  of  births  regiBtered  in  1893  waa  17,87G,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  27'83  per  1,000  of  the  population,  The  number  of 
birUis  was  less  by  397  than  in  1891,  and  the  proportion  the  lowest 
oa  record  in  tho  colony.  Tlie  great  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 


16S7  .. 
1668  „ 
1869  ., 
1690  .. 


18,372 

37'95 

10,009 

37-32 

19,302 

3628 

19,846 

86'91 

19,093 

3i-B5 

88-15 

19,185 

32  00 

18.902 

81-22 

3007 

18,278 

29-44 

It  will  be  observod  that  the  number  of  births  was  less  in  1S92 

th»n  ill  1884  by  1.970.     A  fall  in  the  birth-rate  in  a  young  country 

I  ■  to  a  certain  point  a  natural  result  of  the  increase  in  the  propor- 

;.i!i  of  the  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  hut  in  Now 

..^uaiand  the  proportion  under  twenty-one  at  the  census  of  1891  was 

^liuiid  to  be  only  elightly  lower  than  that  in  1886 ;  so  that  a  decrease 

^^  the  actual  number  of  births  is  quite  different  from  what  might 

^^MftBonably  have  been  looked  for.     The  number  of  births  given  in 

^^Mch  year  is  the  number  that  was    registered,  but  there   is   good 

reason  to  believe  that  very  few  births  remain  unregistered,  and  that 

the  registration  may  at  the  present  time  be  deemed  as  complete  as 

can  be  expected. 

The  smaller  proportion  of  wives  under  forty-five  years  of  ago  and 

(licir  higher  average  age  would  have  an  influence  in  lowering  the 

I  iiLh-rate,  hut  it  is  evident  that  lessened  fertility  is  only  one  of  the 

.uses  of  the  decrease  in  question,  another  being  the  fall  in  the 

n larri age- rate :    probably    the    most  potent    is    a    disinclination    to 

^•gaomo  the  responsibiUties  and  burdens  of  a  large  family. 

^K     The  birth-rate  (3783)  in  1892  is  lower  than  any  on  reeoi-d  for  the 

Hnriiole  of  England  and  Wales,  where  the  lowest  was  that  of  the  year 

■'1«90,  being  30-2  per  1,000  of  population.     Nevertheless,  in  1891  the 

rates  in  eleven  counties  of  England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  27*3 

per  1,000  persons,  and  were  thus  lower  than  the  New  Zealand  rate 

tor  1692,     The  rate  in  this  colony  was  also  lower  than  that  (30-3) 

in  Scotland,  but  considerably  higher  than  that  (22-3)  in  Ireland  in 

1S90. 

The  rate  in  Now  Zealand  in  1892  was  the  lowest  in  the  Austral- 
anan  colonies.  The  following  shows  the  birtli-rates  of  those  colonies 
Beauh  of  the  past  eight  years  : — 
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BlIiTU-RATES  PER  1,C00  OP  POPULATION. 


Colony. 

1SS5. 

188G. 

1887. 

1888. 

1899. 

1890. 

1801. 

1832. 

Qaconsland 

3GG6 

40-21 

38-09 

37-77 

36-27 

40-95 

86-35 

35-84 

Now  South  Wales 

37-64 

3703 

36-42 

3618 

33-73 

35-35 

84-50 

3i-4l 

Victoria 

30-74 

31-23 

32-39 

32-49 

82-95 

33-60 

33-57 

3254 

South  Australia  . . 

37-30 

36-32 

34-63 

83-34 

32-37 

32-75 

33-92 

3232 

Western  Australia 

35-22 

39-21 

37-34 

35-88 

3714 

8255 

84-85 

33  01 

Tasmania 

3508 

3415 

33-87 

3310 

81-94 

33-49 

33-37 

32-48 

New  Zealand 

* 

34-35 

33-15 

3209 

31-32 

30  07 

29-44 

2901 

27-83 

In  tho  year  1880  New  Zealand  had  the  highest  birth-rate  of  the 
above  colonics,  40-78;  but  since  1887  the  position  has  been  reversed, 
and  tlio  rate  is  the  lowest  of  all. 

Tlie  male  births  in  New  Zealand  in  1892  numbered  9,101, 
and  the  female  8,775 :  the  proportion  was  thus  103-72  males  to 
100  females.  In  1891  the  proportion  was  105-41  males  to  100 
females.  There  are  on  an  average  more  male  to  female  births  in 
each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  than  in  England,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  male  births  is  still  greater  in  many  of  the  European 
States. 

There  were  172  cases  of  twin  births  (344  children)  in  1892 ;  there 
was  also  one  case  of  triplet  births.  The  nmnber  of  children  bora 
was  17,876 ;  the  number  of  mothers  was  17,702  :  thus  on  an  average 
1  mother  in  every  102  gave  birth  to  twins.  In  1891  the  proportion 
was  1  in  101,  in  1890  it  was  1  in  95,  in  1889  1  in  120,  and 
in  1888  1  in  97. 

The  births  of  593  children  were  illegitimate :  thus  33  in  every 
1,000  children  born  were  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonics.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  New  Zealand  is 
less  tlian  in  any  other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  except  South 
Australia : — 


riiopoRTioN  OF  Illegitimate  Birtus  in  every  100  Births. 


Year. 

Qiicc'iisland. 

Now  Soutli 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Tasmauio. 

Now 
Zealand. 

1883 

8G6 

4-24 

4G9 

1-75 

8-96 

2  78 

1884 

405 

4-40 

4-29 

210 

4-4G 

295 

1885 

408 

4G0 

4.36 

2-42 

4  55 

8-20 

ISSo 

3-97 

4  05 

475 

2-38 

413 

8-12 

1887 

4-49 

4-59 

4-78 

2-49 

340 

3-23 

1888 

413 

508 

4-80 

207 

3-62 

305 

1889 

4  08 

533 

4-97 

2-47 

402 

3-32 

1890 

4-85 

5-2G 

509 

2-50 

405 

330 

1891 

4-65 

5-36 

5-.3C 

2-93 

3-72 

3-49 

1892 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8-32 

PKOPOKTION  OP  BIRTHS  TO   A   MARRIAGE. 
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;'he  rates  in  the  Colonies  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 

oria  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rate  in  England,  which  was 

n  1891.     The  rate  for  New  Zealand  is  less.     In  Scotland  the 

was   as  high  as  80  in  the   year   1889.     In  Ireland  it  was 

2-8. 

i'he  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  may  be  ascertained 
Dmparing  the  number  of  legitimate  births  for  a  series  of  years 
the  number  of  marriages  during  a  series  of  years  of  the  same 
ber,  but  commencing  with  the  year  preceding  that  for  which  the 
number  of  births  is  taken ;  for,  although  in  the  earlier  years 
s  will  be  included  that  are  the  fruits  of  marriages  solemnised 
to  the  commencement  of  the  period,  yet  there  will  be  omitted 
mm  ber  of  children  born  subsequently  to  the  period,  of  parents 
ied  within  the  given  time. 

s  the  records  of  illegitimate  births  prior  to  1875  cannot  be 
3 ted  as  in  any  degree  trustworthy,  that  year  has  been  taken  as 
tarting-point  for  the  calculation  : — 


Proportion  of  Births 

Year. 

Marriages. 

Legitimate 
Births. 

to  every  Marriage 

BolemniHcd  in 
the  Preceding  Year. 

3,209 

•  • 

•  • 

3,196 

16,807 

5-24 

3,1U 

16,505 

516 

3,877- 

17,341 

5-57 

3,352 

17,655 

6-23 

3,182 

18,870 

6-63 

• 

3,279 

18,198 

5-72 

3, COO 

18,463 

563 

3,614 

18,C68 

519 

■ 

3,802 

19,259 

5-83 

3,815 

19,063 

501 

3,489 

18,697 

4-90 

3,565 

18,518 

5-31 

3,617 

18,325 

5-14 

3,632 

17,845 

4-93 

3,797 

17,675 

4-87 

3,805 

17,635 

4-64 

ion 

• 

•  • 

17,283 

4-54 

urns  an< 

3  proport 

59,415 

306,807 

516 

he  average  number  of  births  per  marriage  was,  for  the  first 
I  years  5*45,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  4*98,  thus  showing  in  the 
period  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  in  the 
of  9  per  cent.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  a  similar  decrease  is 
cable.  The  Government  Statist  of  Victoria  has  remarked  that 
:  the  Australian  Colonies,  except  Tasmania,  there  is  a  tendency 
je  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  to  decrease.  The 
tge  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  greater  in  New  Zealand 
in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies.      The  number  given  in 
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the  Victorian  Year-book  for  each  of  the  colonies  namad  if 
follows : — 

CmLDBEN  TO  A  Mabbiage,  1880-90. 


Yictoria. 


NewSoatb 
WaIm. 


Qneens- 
land. 


South 
AnstTAlia. 


Mean  of  numbors  for  eleven  yoars, 
1880-90      .. 


4-22 


4-70 


4-60 


4-73 


4-51 


The  following  statement  of  the  average  number  of  children  to  i 
marriage  in  various  European  countries  is  taken  from  the  Victoriai 
Year-book : — 

Children  to 


each  Marriage. 

Ireland 

..     5-46 

Italy 

..     4-56 

Scotland   . . 

. .     4-43 

Holland     . . 

. .     4-34 

Belgium    . . 

. .     4-21 

1  *  f 

Children  to 

each  Marriage. 

England 

..     416 

Sweden  .  • 

..     401 

Denmark 

..     3-55 

France  .. 

. .     2-98 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  we  except  Ireland  the  number  of  childiei 
to  a  marriage  is  larger  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  of  thi 
countries  or  colonies  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  figures  given  loa 
Ireland  absolutely  free  from  doubt,  for  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages is  not  so  complete  in  that  country'  as  the  registration  6 
births. 

The  excess  per  cent,  of  births  over  deaths  for  each  of  tin 
Australasian  Colonies  is  stated  in  the  Victorian  Tear-book  as  tinder 
for  a  mean  of  ten  years  ending  with  1891,  New  Zealand  having  tin 
largest  for  such  period : — 


Excess  peh  Cent,  of  Bibths  oveb  Deaths. 


New  Zealand 
South  Australia 
Now  South  Wales 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
Western  Australia 
Victoria 


• . 


218 
1C8 
152 
128 
124 
118 
106 


For  the  year  1891  New  Zealand  occupies  the  second  place,  th 
ratio  of  excess  being  highest  in  Queensland. 


Naturalisation. 


Aliens  residing  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  the  oath  o 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  wbid 
entitle  them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  capacities  that  a  natonJ 
bom  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  wiihi] 
this  colony.     Sixty-three  aliens  were  naturahsed  in  1892. 
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By  section  2  of  "The  AlieoB  Act  Aniendmenl  Act,  1882,"  re- 
lealed  and  re-enacted  by  Bection  2  of  "  The  Aliens  Act  AmcDdment 
let,  1S93,"  it  ia  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
ridow,  has  obtained  natnralisation  in  the  colony,  every  child  who 
luring  infancy  ha.3  become  resiilent  with  them  in  New  Zealand, 
bait  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised  and  have  the  rights  and  privileges 
I  a  natural-boin  subject. 

Ab  the  diversity  of  nationalities  is  considerable,  the  following 
tttiement  is  given  of  the  number  of  each  : — 

NUJJBBB  OF  AUENS 


knud* 


la  I  France 
11  '  Italy    . . 


The  number  of  natives  of  each  country  naturalised  during  the 
t  twelve  years  is  shown  hereunder  ; — 


0*nnftny 

..      765 

Notherlanda      .. 

Sweden  »nd  Norway      . . 

..      504 

PortugBl 

Htnmuk 

..      889 

Greece 

ChlMk- 

..      186 

United  States  of  Amotica 

SwltuiUsd 

..       94 

Belgium 

iwj 

..       EG 

Turkey 

AOMrik 

..       74 

OtheioouDbiea.. 

mamU 

..       71 

VkHUM 

..       83 

Total 

Of  the  namber  naturalised  in  the  period  1881-93,  natives  of 
Germany  eoinprised  34  per  cent.,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  23  per 
cent..  Dimes  17  per  cent.,  and  Cliineso  8  per  cent. 


The  deaths  in  1892  numbered  6,459,  being  equivalent  to  a 
otlOUG  in  every  1,000  persona  living.  This  is  lower  than 
i;ilo  (10-35)  in  1891,  but  higher  than  the  rates  for  the  period 

-  -yo. 

]  ht  death-rate  iu  New  Zealand  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
'  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  European  countries, 
i'  iiniiihes  evidence  of  the  great  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  the 
iiy.  The  following  table  gives  the  death-rates  for  a  series  of 
n  in  tlio  several  countries  named : — 


KEW  ZEALAND  0FFIC1.U,  TEAB-BOOR. 


Coumr.. 

.m|l^.    1^85. 

.-.j.». 

is«p.|l^.|l««.   ,^.\^ 

KcwZoalnnLl.. 

1            1 
n-15lU'30  10-76 

10-6110-29 

9*3|  9-4lU-66.10-3giO*l 

18-92  22fl7;  19-68 

17-29|14'66 

Ke^v  Koutli  Wales 

14  GS'lC- 1.1' 16-41 

14-S9|13'1S 

Victoria 

H'28,U-4G;14-98 

13-1515-70 

South  Australia* 

U'jSlMlia-iS 

I8'86;12-77 

13-S? 

ll-49;i3-4(HlS-a  IM 

'Wostorn  Australia 

17-Q8  21-87 

17-61 

ill-6616-B8 

15-91 

14-19  ll-SfilM-n  Mt 

Tiisniaiiin 

17-06  16-60 

lS-40 

14-58 

LS-46 

14-11 

14-10  U-Ti  15-«  IW 

J^ngland 

19-5    39B 

19  0 

19-3 

lae 

17-a 

17-9  '19-5   90-i 

Scollaii.l 

30-1    ]a4 

19  1 

18-6 

18-7 

17-(J 

18-0   19-7  120-7 

Irulwid 

10-2    17e 

18  4 

17-9 

laa 

180 

17-6 

lS-3  llS'i 

n)ci.inark 

lfr4  ia'4 

17  9 

18-3 

18S 

10-7 

18-6 

130 

aoo 

17-1    1*4 

IG-3 

16-1 

l&O 

16-9 

17-4 

lT-8 

17-S 

swcS     ;:      :: 

173   17-6 

178 

16-6 

ifii 

IGO 

l&O 

17.1 

Austcia 

30-1   ,»9 

29  0 

394 

280 

29-2 

27-8 

29-4 

27-9 

Uonpary 

S2-0  aoa 

31-6 

31-4 

83-5 

31-7 

29-8 

33-8 

SivilKLTlaml     . . 

SO'i  '^2 

21 '3 

207 

20-2 

19-9 

203 

30-9 

30-8 

Cpruinii  I':mpito 

iSD   26-0 

25-7 

263 

2«-3 

38-8 

23-8 

24-4 

33-1 

NctluTlands    .. 

21-8   22-2 

21-0 

21-5 

1^1 

2U4 

201 

20-5 

lO-T 

Pmnco 

29-2  '22-2 

■l-l!) 

22-5 

220 

318 

20-5 

23-B 

330 

ItiUv,. 

27-5  .-16  7 

2GG 

28-3 

27-5 

27  0 

i4-9 

2G-1 

3G2 

A  comparison  of  tlic  above  rates  appears  toplaco  the  Australasuui 
Colonics  fts  a  whole  in  the  foremost  rank  for  salubrity  of  climat«  and 
lieallhinesa  of  pcoiile,  New  Zealand  standiiifj  well  above  the  rest; 
but  it  must  lo  adniitteil  that  the  ratio  of  all  deaths  to  the  l.OOOof 
population  li^■ing  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  although  n  (^ood  test  d 
the  sanitary  conilitioa  of  the  same  eountry  from  year  to  year,  and 
also  useful  for  comparing  the  heaithfuhiess  of  sueb  countries  » 
contain  the  same  or  nearly  tho  same  proportionate  numbers  Ot 
poi'iiona  living  at  each  age-period  of  life,  cannot  be  regarded  as  ft 
perfectly  fair  index  of  tlie  coinparativo  liealtlifulness  of  new  onl 
old  countries,  or  even  of  that  of  new  countries  compared  one  with 
another,  when  the  proportions  living  at  the  several  age-periods  vaij 
considerably. 

The  truest  rates  of  mortality  are  obtained  by  ascertaining  tlu 
propoi'tion  of  deaths  at  each  age-period  to  tho  numbers  livii^tt 
those  nges. 

Deaths  and  Dcalh-ratts  of  Four  Principal  Cities. 
The  deaths  in  tho  four  principal  boroughs  in  1892  oambenl 
],201,  against  1,331  in  IHDl,  nltliough  the  present  Itichmond  ft^ard 
is  not  iiR'ludod  as  part  of  Christchui-ch  for  the  earlier  year.  Tha 
number  of  deaths  for  Ift'ja  is  thus  shown  to  be  80  less  than  the 
i:uuil,LT  tor  Ifcfll,  but  it  is  greater  thnii  tho  number  for  1890  by  5L 
At  Anoliliind,  Wellington,  iind  IJuncdiii  tho  deaths  were  fewer'  ' 
yi'ar  itiau  in  lf*'Jl ;  at  Christehurch  they  were  sliglitly  more 
iiieroup,  but,  if  Eicbniond    were    excluded,   might    be    less,      Tl» 

•  Eidudlns  KwUHn  Tonitorx. 


DEATH-BATES   OP  FOUR   PRINCIPAL   CITIES. 
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deaths  and  death-rates  per  1,000  of  population  for  the  last  three 
years  are  shown : — 


Deaths,  1800. 

Deaths,  1891. 

Deaths,  1&9-2. 

Boroughs. 

Numbor. 

Per  1.000  of    v'««,k«^ 
Population.   ^«»»her. 

Per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Number. 

Per  1.000  of 
Population. 

Auckland 
Wellington 
Chriatchurch   . . 
Duncdin 

336 
386 
163 
315 

11-34 
12-64 
1104 
1420 

390 
453 
185 
303 

1363 
14-60 
11-40 
13-04 

382 
405 
197 
267 

12-52 
12-27 
11-89 
11-59 

From  the  above  ^t  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rates  in  Auckland 
and  Wellington  for  1892,  although  lower  than  the  rates  shown  for 
the  previous  year,  are  higher  than  in  Christchurch  and  Dmiedin. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  two  North  Island  cities  the  birth- 
rates are  higher,  the  mortality  among  infants  being  always  very 
great  compared  with  that  of  persons  at  the  more  advanced  ages. 
At  Dunedin,  where  the  death-rate  was  11-59,  the  birth-rate  was 
23*27  per  1,000  persons ;  and  at  Christchurch  the  death-rate  was 
11-89,  and  the  bu:th-rate  2119. 

The  death-rates  of  the  towns,  after  eliminating  the  clement  of 
infantile  mortality,  compare  as  follows  : — 


Auckland 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
Dunedin.. 


•  • 


Deaths  per  1,000  of  Population  (excluding 
Infants  under  1  Year  of  Age). 

1891.  1892. 

. .       9  91  905 

. .     1102  9-32 

. .       8  83  8-51 

. .     11-45  9.60 


Duncdin  now  stands  first,  having  a  higher  death-rate  than  Wel- 
lington, which  comes  next. 

The  death-rates  for  the  capital  cities  of  Australia  are  higher  than 
the  rates  for  the  principal  towns  in  New  Zealand.  A  comparison  is 
given  below,  in  which  the  figures  for  1891  and  1892  are  stated : — 


Principal  Cities. 
Perth 
Hobart 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Sydney 
Brisbane 

Auckland 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
Dunedin 


Dcatlis  per  1,000  of  Population. 
1891.  1892. 


26-95 

27-22 

2415 

22-12 

1905 

15-98 

16-90 

14-11 

16-30 

13-58 

13-97 

1402 

1303 

12-52 

1400 

12-27 

11-40 

11-89 

13-54 

11.59 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  death-rates  for  nine  towns  of  the 
United  Kin^om  with  those  given  above  : — 
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Deaths  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

..     BOG 

. .     28-7 

Birmingham  .. 
London 

DeathsjMrljM 
of  rtopualiaa. 

. .     19-7 

. .     19-6 

. .     23-7 
. .     23-2 
. .     19-8 

Derby 
Brighton         .  • 

. .     171 
. .     16-9 

Dublin 

Manchester    . . 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Edinburgh 

The  death-rate  of  Brighton  is  the  lowest  of  those  of  fifty-nine 
towns  in  the  United  Eangdom  for  which  the  rates  are  stated  in  tin 
Victorian  Year-book  of  1892,  but  is  nevertheless  considerably  highei 
than  the  rate  ia  any  of  the  four  centres  of  this  colony. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Austbalasian  Capitals,  1892. 


Capital  Cities.^ 


Estimated 

Moan 
Population. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Excess  of  Births 
OTer  Deaths. 


Total 
Number. 


Number 
l)er  1,00U 
of  the 
Popula- 
tion. 


Total 
Number. 


Number 
per  1,000 
of  the 
Popula- 
tion. 


Numerical. 


Centesi- 
mal. 


Melbourne 

Sydney 

Brisbane  { 

Adelaide 

Perth 

Hobart 

Wellington 


481,550 
405,820 
98,900 
134,670 
10,580 
34,450 
85,348 


17,399 

3613  t 

7,697 

15-98 1 

14,070 

34-67 

6,512 

13-58 

3,627 

36-67 

1,387 

1402 

4,432 

32-91 

1,900 

14-11 

471 

44-52 

288 

27-22 

1,097 

31-84 

762 

2212 

1,013 

28-60 

438 

12*39 

9,702 1 

8,558 

2,240 

2,532 

183 

835 

675 


196t 
165 
161 
183 

68 

44 
13] 


Tho  estimated  population  of  Greater  Melbourne  at  the  end  OJ 
1892  was  474,810,  as  compared  with  491,942  at  the  same  period  o! 
the  previous  year.  There  was  thus  an  apparent  decrease  of  17,132 
or  about  3^  per  cent. 


Infantile  Mortality  of  Four  Principal  Cities. 

The  infantile  mortality  for  the  year  1892  was  highest  at  Chtist 
church.  Compared  with  1891,  the  rates  for  Christchurch  and  Auck- 
land show  an  increase,  but  those  for  Wellington  and  Dunedin  i 
diminished  rate.  The  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  1  yoai 
of  age  to  every  100  births  for  each  of  five  years  is  exhibited  by  tlw 
following  statement  : — 


1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1803. 

Mean  of 
FiTe  Yean. 

Auckland 

..     11-36 

10-80 

9-89 

13-36 

14-28 

11-94 

Wellington 
Christchurch 

. .     10-41 

12-42 

9-77 

1214 

11-50 

11-25 

. .     13-23 

1311 

11-94 

12-71 

16-81 

13-56 

Dunedin 

..       7-30 

9-59 

8-22 

9-87 

9-51 

8-90 

•  With  suburbs. 

i  If  the  births  and  deaths  occurrinfl  in  hospitals,  asylums,  drc,  bo  excluded,  tha  nil 
per  1,000  of  the  population  of  Greater  Melbourne  of  births  would  bo  34-63,  and  of  ^     " 
13-13,  whilst  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  be  lO^SU,  or  1G3  per  cent. 

t  The  figures  in  this  line  have  been  partly  derived  from  estimates  made  in  tlie 
of  the  Government  Statist,  Melbourne. 
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Christchorch  ia  thus  shown  to  have  bad  the  highest  infantile 
mortality  during  1892,  anil  for  fonr  out  of  five  coDHecutive  years, 
Auckland  has  the  next  highest  rate,  both  for  1392  and  generally. 
At  Wellington  the  mean  for  five  years  ia  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
Auckland.  At  Dunedin  the  mortality  amongst  infants  is  decidedly 
lower  throughout  than  at  the  other  three  towns. 

The  infantile  mortality  of  Greater  ilelboume  for  1891  vras  as 
high  as  15'88  per  100  births,  the  rate  for  Sydney  being  nearly  the 
some  as  that  of  Melbourne,  and  those  for  Brisbane  and  Adelaide 
higher. 

Of  the  persons  who  died  in  1892,  236  males  and  209  females  were 
at  or  over  75  years  of  age.  Of  these,  116  males  and  90  femaJes 
were  under  80  years  of  a^e,  88  males  and  65  females  were  80  and 
under  85,  40  males  and  37  females  were  from  85  to  under  90, 
12  moles  and  14  females  were  from  90  to  95,  2  females  were  between 
95  and  100  years,  and  1  female  reached  the  age  of  100  years. 

The  combined  ages  of  all  the  males  who  died  amounted  to 
124,986  years,  and  those  of  the  females  to  77,241  years,  giving  an 
average  age  at  death  of  32-97  years  for  the  males  and  28-95  years  for 
the  females. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  each  sex,  in  each  of  the 
past  five  years,  was  as  follows : — 

Mslel.  Fem&laB. 

J888  . .  , .  , .     SS'IC  f  caors  QT-8d  years. 


1892  82-97     „  28'35      , 

More  males  than  females  are  bom  annually,  and  moi-e  male  than 
female  infants  die  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each  sex  born.  In 
1892  the  number  of  male  children  born  was  9,101,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  of  male  infants  under  1  year  of  age  was  910,  being  at  the 
rate  of  100  in  every  1,000  bom ;  the  number  of  females  born  was 
8,775,  and  the  number  that  died  under  1  year  of  age  was  684,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  78  in  every  1,000  bom. 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
1  year  during  1892,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to  the 
1,000  births  during  the  year  :— 


le         ..  ..    I      326     I      184      I      188  i  21f3  I     910 

nale    ..  ..    |      227     |     131     |     154  |  173  |     C84 

Deaths  to  tiih  1,000  BuiTiia, 

la  ..  ..I     85-83    I     20-22    I    20-60  I  33-29  I  90- 99 

nnla     ..  ..I     g5-87    |     1493    |    17-55  |  10-60  |  77-95 

t  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  chances  of  hving 
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cpring  the  £rs:  ye^j:  c:  a^e  are  far  stronger  in  layoor  of  female  than 
c:  iMakle  'r.'a-.is.     Th:i5,  doriii^  the  vear  1S92  there  were — 


ICO  ItMis  cf  n&les  :o  C?-i3  C£X±3  cl  females  under  1  manth  of  age ; 
1-0  ,  so  tx-fO  .  from  1  to  3  months  of  age ; 

from  3  to  6  months  of  age ; 


i:o 


«%. 


^s:-5i 


ICO 


tc  51  13 

to  75:6 


from  6  to  IS  months  of  age ; 
under  12  months  of  age. 


The  ntes  of  i-fantile  mortality — that  is,  the  proportion  the 
dciths  cf  childrea  under  1  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births — are 
higher  in  the  Aiisiralian  Colonies  than  in  New  Zealand.  The 
fcIIo'.^i^.g  table  cives  the  rare  in  the  several  colonies  named  for  each 
of  the  ten  vears  l>61-9»3  : — 

NuTEEB  CF  Deaths  of  Chu^ses  ctdeb  1  Yeab  of  Age  to  eveby 

ICO  BZBTHS. 


Tear. 

Xew  Soath 
W&le&. 

Victoria. 

Soath 

1 

Tm- 

New 

Zealand. 

ISSl 

1117 

11-56 

11-49 

12-74 

/ 
1034 

924 

1S^2 

I3&0 

13-12 

13-91 

15-19 

10-36 

8-83 

l^S^ 

13o-l 

11-45 

11-44 

14-56 

1239 

1039 

1^-4 

1474 

12  62 

11-37 

1342 

9-98 

793 

1-^5 

I4So 

1312 

12-57 

.      11-S4 

11-26 

892 

IrSC 

•  • 

1259 

12S5 

12  73 

12-G2 

10-48 

984 

nS7 

11-29 

10-09 

130) 

1112 

10-09 

9-38 

1^^3 

12-07 

1109 

1275 

9-59 

>        9-43 

7-07 

1%^0 

13-62 

12o0      . 

15-21 

9-42 

10-64 

7.89 

IbOO 

"  ) 

1005 

1045 

I 

1174 

9-65 

10-55 

7-87 

Infantile  mortality  is  as  a  rule  greatest  in  the  large  tov^ns,  where 
the  population  is  dense  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  less  favour- 
able than  in  country  districts.  The  absence  in  New  Zealand  of  any 
such  large  centres  of  population  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  may  partially  account  for  the  lower  rates  of  infantile 
mortality  in  this  colony.  The  following  shows  the  proportion  of 
infantile  deaths  to  births  in  each  of  the  four  principal  boroughs  in 
New  Zealand  during  the  past  seven  years  : — 

Deaths  of  Infants  u^'DEB  1  Yeab  of  Age  to  evebt  100  Bibths. 


IiorouKlifl. 


188G. 


F 


1887. 


1888. 


Auckland 
Wellington 
Chrihtchurch 
Duncdin 


17-31  ' 

14-40 

11-36 

10-80 

9-89 

1336 

17-20 

10-16 

1041 

1242 

9-77 

12-14 

1503 

12-25 

13-23 

1311 

11-94 

12-71 

11-25 

1009 

7-30 

959 

8-22 

9-87 

14-28 

11-50 

16-81 

9-51 


Causes  of  Death. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  classification  of  diseases,  with 
the  percentage  of  deaths  therefrom  to  the  total  mortality,  and  the 
proportion  to  the  10,000  of  population  in  each  class  and  order,  in  the 
years  1890,  1891,  and  1892 :— 


CAUSES   OF   r 


PerlMDentha. 

Par  10,000  of  tUa 
Population. 

^ 

IBM. 

uoa. 

IBM, 

18M.   1  I«B. 

Chu  l.  —  Sptcifie  FtbriU  or  Zy- 
motic Diuasei — 

Ordor  3.  MblariaJ  dlseasi's 
Otdor  4.  Zoogenous  Aiseaeea 
OnlCT  S.  Vcnt-rciLl  diseases 
OtJerO.  Septic  diseases 

7-62 
4.-81 
002 

0-30 
0-96 

10-57 
4-83 
0-03 
0  03 
0-90 
1-09 

9-10 
509 
005 

6-'l9 

0-85 

736 
1-67 
002 

O-M 
0-02 

10-91 
5-Ofl 
0-02 
O'Oa 
0-21 
113 

9'45 
fi'12 
DOS 

o'lO 
086 

TotftlClMial 

13-73 

1679 
030 

15-67 

13  26 

17-38 

15-67 

CJ<«»  Il.—Par<uiiio  DUttua 

0-33 

012 
1-30 

033 

0-21 

012 

0-77 

o-ge 

071 

098 

1-31 

Clau  rV.—ComtUiUioml  Ddtaw 

1780 

IC'82 

1751 

17-19 

1689 

17  61 

Clan   V.  —  Derchpmcntal  Dittoiu 

7'9e 

7-18 

7'79 

10-70 
0-19 
7-82 

1211 
9-10 
0-33 
2-G6 

0-36 

0-80 
0-32 

022 

7-68 

743 

7-83 

Clou  VI.-Local  Di^KosM— 
^flfdot  1.  DImkecs  oi  nerrous  sj-s- 

nMer  2.  BiHSOses  of  organs  of 

BpcJcr  8.  Discfttes  of  olrculatory 

BOwer  i.  DlEeosoB  of  icapiratorj 

nider   5.    Dieaasos  ol  digeativB 

Bider  B.   Diaeues  of  iTinphntie 
^m  Bntem  and  ductleia  glands 
■fcdei  7.  Diseiuei  of  uiiniuy  E;a- 

Ori«T8.  DiscMosofreproduotive 
^jgtem— 

la)  01  oigiuis  of  eoneratioo 
(6)  Of  pwturitmn 
Older  9.    tiaeasoa  of  organa  of 

locomoUon 
Order  10.  Diseasesof  integumen- 
iMy  ajsteni 

IMD 
016 

7'SC 
1261 
9-23 
015 
M, 

0*3 
l-3i 
0-33 

035 

10'23 
017 
810 

13-39 
8-12 
036 
8-il 

0-30 
1'04 

0-S3 

o-ao 

10-81 
Oil 

7-30 
12-18 

,.»■ 

0-11 
3' 58 

0-12 
023 
0-31 

10-59 
017 
8-38 

138G 
8-73 
0-37 

0-80 
108 
033 

0'25 

10-83 
0-19 
T-8G 

12-21 
9-45 
0-33 
2-Q3 

0-36 
0-81 
033 

0-2J 

ToUl  Cliia.  VI. 

lfi-91 

4S-8S 

14-90 

<1'33 

47-18 

1310 

■wder  1.  AcoidAnt  ot  negligence 
lOrter  9.  HomiDids      . . 
Brier  a.  Suicide 
^Meri.  Execution 

751 

0-11 
1-07 

6-eo 

0-11 

0-86 

7-77 
*-91 

7-12 
0-16 
0-91 

7'B5 
0-11 
1-03 

7-03 
Oil 
089 

803 

7-lS 
0-18 
0-93 

B            Total  ClAs<  VII. 

8-69 

S-19 

8-39 

8  31 

|L   rm.-Ill^'Mtd  «.«i  Nat- 

lai 

1-39       4-61 

608 

43i 

84 
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The  deaths  in  1892  from  specific,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diseases, 
amomited  to  1,006,  a  proportion  of  157  in  every  100,000  persflS 
living,  and  a  decrease  of  88  compared  with  the  deaths  in  18QJ  fitom 
the  same  causes.  The  mortality  from  diphtheria  was  noore  than 
double  that  of  1891,  and  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  deaths 
from  diarrhcBal  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  and  puerperal  fever ;  but  a 
greatly  diminished  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough, 
and  influenza. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  which  caused  the 
greatest  mortality  in  the  past  eight  years : — 


Diseases. 

1885. 

18f». 

1687. 

IflflRL 

law. 

laoo. 

1801. 

1802. 

Measles 

1 

49 

28 

5 

2 

1 

1 

.  • 

Scarlet  fevor  and  scarlatina 

12 

7 

18 

21 

19 

81 

24 

4 

Diphtheria 

104 

78 

92 

143 

113 

116 

86 

ia5 

Whooping-coagh 

91 

132 

138 

72 

19 

82 

242 

115 

Influenza 

5 

11 

9 

9 

9 

70 

210 

144 

DiarrhcBal  diseases 

399 

455 

475 

214 

855 

290 

819 

329 

Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  . . 

118 

123 

158 

ISO 

118 

145 

119 

134 

Puerperal  fever . . 

48 

33 

24 

39 

25 

19 

27 

29 

From  smallpox  there  were  no  deaths.  Growing  neglect  of  vac- 
cinatioQ  has  been  commented  on  before ;  but  the  records  of  the  year 
1892  show  still  greater  disregard  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  number  of  children  under  1  year  of  age  successfully  vaccinated, 
and  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  those  bom  are  given  for 
four  years : — 


Children  under   ^«*P^f;.?L?»5^»«^ 


Year. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1  Tear 
Saccessfolly 
Vaccinated. 

.  8.928 

.  7,798 

.  7.091 

.  6,794 


Vaccinations  of 

Children  under  1  Year 

of  Age  to  Total 

Births. 

48*37  per  cent. 

42-66 

88-81 

32-41 


Thus  it  would  appear  that  only  one  child  in  every  three  bom 
is  successfully  vaccinated,  which  is  a  serious  matter  enough  when 
the  possibility  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  proportions  of  successful  vaccinations  of  all  children  under 
14  years  of  age  to  the  total  of  births  for  the  same  four  years  show  a 
similar  decrease,  the  figures  being — for  the  vear  1889, 64*55  per  cent. ; 
1890,  5119  per  cent. ;  1891,  50*81  per  cent. ;  and  1892,  45-96  per 
cent. 

The  deaths  in  England  from  smallpox  for  the  year  1891  were 
only  49  in  number;  and  the  deaths  caused  by  the  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion were  43. 

Although  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  lower  in  189S 
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i  deaths  nnmbering  only  4)  than  in  any  year  sioce   1S85,  the 

pths  from  diphtheria  show  a  moat  formidable  increase,  from  8G  in 

h  to  195  in  1892.     This  disease  prevailed  most  in  the  Provincial 

il>ifltrict  of  Wellington,  where  there  were  74  deaths  in  1892,  or  38  per 

cent,  of  the  total  number  in   the  colony.    The  numbers   for  the 

Tarions  provincial  districts  were : — 


Deaths  pbok  Diphtheua. 


PnirtBclAl  Dl(tiieM. 

Wellington 
C&nt43ibui7 

Ola«o 

Auckland  . . 
Bftwko'a  Bajr 
Mailbotoogh 

Woscluid    .. 


1  1892 


Thongh  the  deaths  from  whooping-cough  were  far  f 
than  in  1891,  the  number  was  greater  than  in  1890,  and  six  times  as 
great  ivs  in  1889.  The  deaths  from  influenza  show  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic,  tor  in  1887, 1888,  and  1889  there  were  only  27  deaths  from 
this  cause,  9  in  each  year,  but  in  1891  and  1892  the  numbers  were 
210  and  114  respectively.  From  diarrhceal  diseases  the  mortality  in 
1893  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1890  and  1891,  but  not  so  great  as 
iu  1889. 

The  death-rate  from  these  diseases  fluctuates  considerably  from 
year  to  year,  and,  though  not  invariably,  often  rises  and  falls  with 
the  varying  temperature  of  seasons  and  years.  The  following  table, 
allowing  the  mean  moilmum  temperature  in  the  summer  months  at 
the  stations  specified,  exhibits  the  rise  or  fall  of  mortality  from 
diarrhoeal  diseases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature : — 

■        Me-ui  srAXiiii.-H 


AnckUnd 

..       7053 

70'77 

71-40 

73-60 

73-07 

73-03 

ffeUingtQn     .. 

71'83 

67'00 

68'e3 

6G'30 

67-77 

69-57 

UBOotl. 

..         7*'30 

71'03 

72-47 

7026 

70-C7 

69-60 

F^  ■■ 

71-77 

66-13 

67-83 

68  00 

63  03 

6i-30 

Averages 

O  persona  Uving    ) 

VTha  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  was  higher  in  1892  than  in  1891, 
"I  nnmbers  of  deaths  being  134  and   119.    The  proportion  per 
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10,000  p^^ns  living  was  2*9  in  1892,  against  1-89  in  1891.  For  the 
years  1881-90  the  average  proportions  for  the  various  Australian 
Colonies  are  ^ven  in  the  Victorian  Year-book,  from  which  it  appears 
that  New  Zealand  has  by  far  the  lowest : — 

Deaths  fbom  ttphoid  Fever,  1881-90. 


Qaeensland 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Tasmania 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 


9*61  per  10,000  persons  living. 

6-69 

4-77 

4-76 

418 

248 


The  rate  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  period  1881-90  was  even 
lower  than  in  New  Zealand,  being  only  2*23  per  10,000  living,  though 
not  so  low  as  for  this  colony  in  1891  and  1892. 

There  are  more  deaths  from  phthisis  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  495  in  1891  and  524 — 276  males  and 
248  females — ^in  1892.  The  deaths  in  1892  were  in  the  proportion  of 
8- 16  in  every  10,000  persons  living.  The  rate  among  males  was 
lower — 8- 10  per  10,000  persons  living — ^than  among  females,  who 
suffered  in  the  proportion  of  8*22  per  10,000. 

The  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand  is  the  lowest  for 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted 
below : — 

Death-bates  fbom  Phthisis  peb  10,000  Pebsons  Livino. 


Colonies. 
Queonsland  . . 
Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
South  Australia 
Tasmania     . . 
Now  Zealand 


Bate  per  10,030  Persons. 

Years  1881-90.  Year  1800. 

.     nsis  tl3-35 

.       14-34  14-58 

.       1062  9-84 

.       10-47  9-29 

10-37  9-60 

8-74  8-38 


In  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  rate  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  persons  who  have  come  out  either  already  suffering 
from  phthisis  or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  is  any  truer  of  Australia  than  of  New  Zealand  ;  so  that  the 
lower  rate  obtaining  in  this  colony  may  bo  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  superiority  of  its  climate  for  withstanding  consumptive  tendencies. 
The  death-rate  from  this  cause  in  New  Zealand  is  about  half  of  that 
for  England. 

A  table  is  given,  as  in  previous  years,  to  show  the  ages,  with  the 
length  of  residence  in  the  colony,  of  persons  who  died  from 
phthisis  in  1892:  — 


*  High  rate  due  to  deaths  of  Polynesians. 


f  10*47  excluding  deaths  of  Polynesianf. 


DEATHS  FBOU   FHTHIB19. 


IiBDglh  of  Recldence  Id  the 


jt  12  montha 
■o  3  years 


35  years  &ad  apn-ards    . 


I  to  Gmontba .. 
6  to  12  montUs 

1  to  2  yeare      . . 

2  to  3  years 

3  to  4  yeoiB 

5  Ui  10  jears    . . 

10  to  ISyenxs  .. 

13  to  20  jeara  . . 

30  to  25  reus  . . 

25  years  and  upwuda    . 

Not  known 


Not  known 
Bom  in  colony 


TotkU  of  both  Hxes 


Cancer  woa  g^ven  as  the  cause  of  307  deaths  ia  1892.  In  ISOl 
the  nmnber  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  295 ;  in  1690,  295 ;  in 
1889,  260 ;  and  in  1888,  263.  The  increase  in  the  mortaHty  fiom 
cancer  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  consideraUc. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Begistrar-Gcneral  of  England  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  fifty-second  report : — 

To  ifhnt  causes  such  increase  maj  be  line  ia  a  question  outside  a  purely 
BthtisCical  report ;  but  it  ma;  be  pointed  out  that,  if  it  be  true,  as  appears  to  lio 
the  general  tJiongh  not  the  univetBul  opinion  of  medical  experts,  that  the  dovctop- 
ment  of  new  growths  is  often  due  to  ti  constitntional  and  inheritable  tendency, 
and  il,  a«  undoubtedly  U  the  cue,  such  deveiopmont  doea  not,  as  a  rule,  manifcKt 
itteU  till  after  the  usuftl  ago  of  marriage   and  of  parturition,  it  must  loUow 
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as  a  necessary  arithmetical  consequence  that  the  tendency  will  spread  wider  and 
wider  among  the  population.  In  the  case  of  a  disease  such  as  tubercular  phthisis, 
which  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  manifests  itself  before  the  age  of  marriage, 
there  will  be — at  any  rate,  to  a  certain  extent — a  constant,  if  an  insufficient, 
weeding-out  from  the  candidates  for  matrimony  of  those  who  are  most  seriously 
liable  to  this  disease ;  but  in  the  case  of  cancer  there  will  be  no  such  preserratiye 
influence,  and,  so  long  as  persons  with  this  inherited  tendency  many,  practically 
without  let  or  hindrance  of  any  kind,  theremust,  as  already  said,  be  a  constantly- 
growing  proportion  of  the  population  that  shares  in  the  constitutional  defect. 

The  rapidity  of  the  increase  in  the  death-rate  from  cancer,  both 
in  England  and  in  New  Zealand,  is  shown  by  the  following  table :— 


Deaths 

FBOM 

Canceb  m 

EVEBY 

10,000  PsBSOKS  Livu;a. 

Year. 

New  Zealand. 

England. 

1881  .. 

•  • 

2-69 

5-20 

1882  .. 

2-89 

5*84 

1883  .. 

2-99 

5-49 

1884  .. 

8-46 

6-63 

1885  .. 

813 

6-72 

1886  .. 

8-68 

5-90 

1887  .. 

3-99 

615 

1888  .. 

4-34 

6*21 

1889  .. 

4-25 

6-66 

1890  .. 

4-75 

6-76 

1891  .. 

4-68 

6-92 

1892  .. 

4-78 

•  • 

The  increase,  especially  in  the  case  of  deaths  of  males,  has 
been  deemed  to  be  partially  due  to  improved  diagnosis  and  a  more 
careful  definition  of  the  cause  of  death ;  but,  as  medical  practitioners 
conversant  with  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  becoming  more  common,  the  increase  shown  by  the  death-regis- 
ters may  be  considered  as  to  a  largo  extent  an  actual  one,  and  more 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  females,  as  cancerous  affections  among 
them  are  less  difficult  of  recognition  than  among  males. 

The  following  table  gives  the  death-rates  from  cancer  of  males 
and  females  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 

Deaths  fbom  Canceb  in  eveby  10,000  Peesons  of  each  Sex  uvnro 

IN  New  Zealand. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males 

Femalei. 

1883 

. .       2-70 

3-32 

1888 

. .       419 

4.53 

1884 

..       3-26 

3-69 

1889 

. .       8  47 

4-06 

1885 

. .       2-82 

3-43 

1890 

. .       4-72 

4-79 

1886 

. .       3-69 

3-67 

1891 

. .       4-61 

4-77 

1887 

. .       3-96 

403 

1892 

508 

4-44 

Violent  deaths  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  mortality. 
In  the  year  1892  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  males  living  was  12-89, 
and  the  proportion  in  the  same  number  of  females  2-98.  Differently 
expressed,  one  out  of  every  776  males  living,  and  one  out  of  every 
3,356  females,  met  with  a  violent  death. 

Of  439  males  who  died  violent  deaths,  54,  or  12*30  per  cent.,  were 
suicides.  The  deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  far  fewer,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  90,  and  out  of  these  only  5  conunitted  suicide, 
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roportion  of  fi-55  per  cent.    The  following  gives  the  number  of 
■ '  B  from  external  or  violent  caaaes  for  the  year  1892 : — 


AMident  or  negligence — 
PriMlares.  Ac.     . . 
QuQBhot  no  mid  s 
Cut,  Btab 
Barna  aai  Moiia 
Sunstroke 

Drowning 
Snflocation 

OthomiBe,  ornnapaciflei 


Homicide— 

lIurdEt  o: 


Drowning 
Unspecmed 


The  accidental  deatlia  in  1S91  were  362  malea  and  81  females; 
and  suicides,  48  males  and  8  females. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Tear-book  of 
1892,  show  the  death-rate  from  violence  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  New 
ZeAland  has  a  higher  rate  than  the  Home-country,  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  but  one  lower  than  those  in  New  South 

I  ales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  : — 


CoIouIbb  or  CoanbrioB. 

DlDBathsbyVloloneo 

Qneeneland 

..     163-8 

Westsm  Australia 

..     1617 

New  South  WaJea 

..     111-7 

New  Zealand       .. 

..       95-7 

Victoria..             

. .       94-6 

United  Kingdom 

..       77'5 

T^mania             

..       71-S 

South  Auatralin  . . 

..       74-2 

Trade  amd  Inteucbange. 


Skijiping. 

The  shipping  entered  inwards  for  tho  year  1892  comprised  G96 
TMseU,   of  675.393  tonnaee~viz.,   385  sailing- vessels,  of  216,832 
.J,  and  301  steamers,  of  458,391  tons,     Entered  outwards  were 
I  BOiling-vessolB,  of  210,504  tons,  and  294  steamers,  of  445,596 
making  a  total  of  689  vessels  and   656,100  tons,     Of  686 
*)  invfards,  203,  with  335,577  tonnage,  were  British;  411.  with 
)  tonnage,  colonial,  and  72,  with  73,877  tons,  were  foreign. 
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Of  veeselB  cleaxed,  189,  with  315,633  tons,  were  British.  424  haidng 
263,504  tons  were  CQlonial,  and  76,  of  76,963  tons,  were  foreign. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  id- 
wardg  and  outwards,  wi»i  the  numbers  of  crewB,  duriog  the  past  ten 
yeara: — 


Tear. 

Voagels  Inwurdg. 

VefiSBla  Outward«. 

Crew. 

Crawi, 

leea . 

49i,336 

19,385 

507,56i 

18.291 

1884  . 

852 

629, 18f 

20.717 

534, 24i 

90.73T 

1885  . 

786 

516, 7« 

ao.flsa 

613,(XX 

19.883 

ISBG  . 

725 

603,575 

19,525 

707 

483,331 

19,052 

653 

189, 75i 

19.606 

676 

493,58) 

19,155 

GB3 

526,435 

ao.793 

701 

531. 47f 

30,961 

IBHfl  . 

781 

602, 63^ 

22.C49 

763 

693.252 

22,647 

leao . 

741 

662,701 

23,475 

745 

laai 

737 

618,615 

744 

1832 

6B6 

675,223 

22,038 

689 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  foreign  trade  only  ;  but  in  a  new 
country  like  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  having  an 
extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  coast&l 
trade  must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
next  given : — 

SHiFPmo  zirrBRXD  Coastwise,  18S3. 

Humbai.  Tom. 

Soiling-veMelB  4,067  263,425 

SteamoTB 13,857       8,988,177 

Shiffibo  cleakbd  Coastwise,  1892. 


Steomora 18,303       3,882.829 

Imports  and  Exports. 
The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1892  was  £6,943,056,  or, 
deducting  specie,  £6,742,544.    The  yearly  values  of  imports  during 
the  past  ten  years  are  subjoined  : — 


ImporW, 

8p«lo, 

1883 



7.074,633 

VV^,«6 

18H4 

7. 063.888 

7  3iC.208 

1885 

7,479.921 

7  378.101 

C. 759, 013 

0  319,328 

6.215,519 
5,941,000 

(1  004  881 

Tj  J!K),0!50 

6.308,863 

r,  -JKO  5B3 

6.200,5^ 

r,  -laH  626 

6.603,849 

C  -131  101 

1892 

6,943,056- 

C  742  944 

The  follovring  is  a  list  of  the  chief  imports  during  1892,  i 
in  groups,  with  the  value  set  opposite  each  ; — 


App&rclandtlops.. 

357,90i 

Sugar      . . 

406,400 

Boots  and  shoes    . , 

141.968 

TeS 

139,878 

409,140 

Drapcfy  . . 

3S4,944 

Total 

648,376 

Haberdashery 

102,096 

Hkts  ana  aapB 

64,05S 

Beet       . . 

57.183 

7a,aou 

Spirits     . . 

164.798 

53.443 

Tobaeco  .. 

121,661 

Milimetj 

.      2*,946 

Wine       . . 

48.013 

SiUta        .. 

60,714 

^Voollon   piece. gooas 

Total 

391.657 

bUmketT           .. 

214,521 

Pape.      .. 

119.170 

Total       .. 

1,871,843 

Printed  books 

107,422 

f 

Stationery 

7'J,587 

lAfflciUtiiral  implemento    .. 

G.1S4 

Total 

30C.179 

■ffiUery    „ 

ao,H8 

HMdKate  and  iroamongery 

103,40S 

Bags  and  sacks 

60,465 

Iron      raili     and     mil  way- 

Coals       .. 

110.553 

bolts,  &c. 

6,473 

Fane  J  goods 

78.823 

Iron,    other— pig,   wio 

aght, 

freah,  pte- 

4Q0.8S0 

served,  bottled, 

diied)      . . 

121,369 

183,013 

Oils 

119,583 

■■'.As    :. 

31,475 

Other     imports 

;ezoladine 

■  nilwayplint        .. 

17,537 

spooie) 

3,117,930 

-■.vine  maohinos.. 

23,084 

^■u;ia  and  steel  rails 

25.225 

Total  (exoludicgapeeie).. 

6,742,54'l 

TocU,  attifioora"    . . 

44.494 

Specie  importei 

200,512 

Total       . . 

£1,000,315 

Total  imports.. 

£6,913,056 

The  import  of  any  article  in  a  given  year  is  seldom  identical 
with  the  amount  consumed  in  that  time.  To  ascertain  the  latter 
we  must  look  to  the  quantity  actually  entered  at  the  Customs  for 
home  consumption  and  subjected  to  duty  within  the  twelve  months. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle, 
entered  for  consumption  in  1892  was  58,241,8561b.,  which  gave  an 
average  of  90'6Slb,  for  every  person,  exclusive  of  Maoris;  but  the 
persons  of  this  race  are  estimated  to  consume,  on  an  average,  about 
one'fonrtb  as  much  as  Europeans.  By  deducting  the  quantity 
Dstimated  to  bo  consumed  by  Maoris,  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  sugar  per  head  of  the  European  population  is  found  to  be 
892.31b. 

The  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  consumption  in  1892  was 
4,088,3491b.  Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  lib.  per  head 
per  Hnuum.  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  6301b,  in  1892. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  seem  to  be,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, the  largest  tea-consumera  in  the  world.  The  amount  an- 
ntutlly  used  in  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  to  be  7-31b.  per  head. 

1  conaunoption  of  Victoria  has  been  given  by  the  Government 
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Statist  of  that  colony  as  10-71b.,  and  of  Tasmania  as  5-351b. ;  the 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  4-701b.,  for  Canada  3-69lb., 
and  for  the  United  States  l-401b.  The  consumption  in  New  Zealand 
is  thus  somewhat  less  than  in  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  but 
greater  per  head  of  population  than  in  the  other  places. 

The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  the  population,  including  and  excluding  Maoris,  showing 
separately  the  proportion  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  for  the  last  ten 
years.  To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  each 
year,  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid,  has  been  added  the  amount 
brought  into  consumption  from  imports : — 


Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine 

Year. 

Exclurling 
Maories. 

Including 
Maoris. 

Exclading 
Maoris. 

Including 
Maoris. 

Excluding 
Maoris. 

Including 
Maoris. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

1883 

9d35 

8-709 

1088 

1-005 

0-315 

0-291 

1884 

8-769 

8121 

0-999 

0-923 

0-272 

0-253 

1885 

8-dU 

7-840 

0-899 

0-825 

0-261 

0-243 

188G 

7-861 

7-333 

0-820 

0-765 

0-212 

0-198 

1887 

7'661 

7-148 

0-770 

0-719 

0-198 

0-185 

1888 

7133 

6-670 

0-820 

0-767 

0-167 

0-156 

1889 

,    7-624 

7-136 

0-598 

0-660 

0.176 

0-165 

1890 

7-899 

7-402 

0-693 

0-649 

0-184 

0172 

1891 

7-646 

7-168 

0-699 

0-656 

0172 

0161 

1892 

7-807 

7-328 

0-708 

0-664 

0174 

0168 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  entered  for  use  in  1892  was  1,376,8681b. 
This  gave  a  consumption  per  head  of  population — ^including  Maoris, 
who  are  hqavy  smokers — of  2-Ollb.  For  the  five  years  1888-92  the 
average  per  head  was  l-941b. 

Subjoined  are  the  values  of  imports  from  various  countries  for 
1892,  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude : — 


£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom*. . 

.  4,707,369 

Italy 

1.963 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

.  1,112,099 

Greece 

1.753 

United  States 

.      881,027 

Asia  Minor 

1,667 

India  and  Ceylon  . . 

.      171,710 

Egypt 

1,060 

Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island 

.      105,315 

Switzerland 

759 

Goi-many.. 

89,810 

Spain 

404 

^Tauritius 

55,031 

Austria     .. 

867 

Hongkong  and  China 
Pacific  Islands 

51,8GG 

Malta  and  Gibraltar 

107 

45,191 

Canary  Islands 

87 

Java 

30,519 

Sweden     . . 

61 

Franco     . . 

18,554 

Denmark  . . 

81 

Philippino  Islands 

18,102 

Brazil 

30 

Singapore 

12,787 

Cape  Colony 

25 

Japan       . .             . .             . 

8,842 

Norway     .. 

18 

Belgium  .. 

6,615 

Whale-fisheries 

245 

dn.nn.rlAi 

4,148 
2,975 

Holland  .. 

Total   .. 

.£6,943,056 

Portugal  .. 

2,519 

TH  E  N 
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TROZCN    MEAT    EXPORTED 


.e  rallies  of  imports  in  each  provincial  district  during  1892  wei 


Hftvrko'BBn; 

..    m.im 

Welliaetoa 

. .  1,607.053 

Mwlborough 

Nelson      . . 

..     151,141 

..       43,885 

Cantetbury 

. .  I,304,9i;3 

Otftgo        .. 

The  value  of  imports  by  parcol-poat  (£2i,SGl)  must  be  added  to 
tlic  above  figures,  in  order  to  make  up  the  total  of  £6,913.056. 

The  value  of  all  the  esportB  in  1892  was  £9,534,851 ;  the  value  of 

New   Zealand  produce  exported   £9,365,808,  being  at  the   rate  of 

£14  lis.  8d.  per  head  of  population.     The  following  table  giyea  the 

values  of  the  several  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  in  each  of  tho 

^fiut  ten  years  : — 


EXFOBIS  o 


Kew  ZuiL^sa  PaoDnce. 


•""'"     I  ClieeBe.    Ptoduco. 


isaa 

1BS4 

isae 

IBS7 
ISSC 

1S89 


9,014,311 
1,367.627 
B,S05,2TS 
3,078,971 
3.821,074 
',115.098 
3,978.375 


893,445 
983.053 
8<JO,oa(i 
031.648 

717,878 
911,309 
785,190 
761,360 
1,007,172 
051,0"" 


118.328]  48,913 
345,r"'  "-  — 
373,8571138,129 
437,193151,104 
456,870109,383 
038,800197,170 
783, 37l!  213, 91511 
l,f)B7,617|a07,( 
'  ,191,734,335,933 
,003,377  318,301 


,537,015 
9Ca,S17 
688,415 
688,604 

ESS, 022 121, 
905,907  — 
,124.297 
1,289,""' 


G,8G5.344 
lt.9ia,4SG 
6.601,911 


1.16' 


The  most  important  itoma  of  export  under  the  heading  "  Other 
New  Zealand  Produce  "  are  coal,  silver,  and  minerals,  kauri-gum, 
timber,  hacon,  salted  and  preserved  meats,  tallow,  sheep-  and 
rahbit-skius,  hides,  horses,  and  sausage -skins.  The  aggregate  value 
of  these  in  1B92  was  £1,288,075.  The  declared  values  of  the  chief 
articles  exported  are  given  in  the  table  immediately  below : — 


Teib  MtME. 

£ 

TitE   FOBEST. 

£ 

80,335 

Fongus 

5,274 

051.963 

617,678 

13.767 

Timber— 

Sanv  and  henn 

87.581 

Total     .. 

1,044,916 

Otboc    

7,071 

ToUl     .. 

G17.C04 

TffF!  FrsiTEiinni 

7,717 

AsnuLB  txa  Pboditce. 

3,795 

10,088 

665 

Beef  and  poTk  isalted) 

10,686 

2S7,1C>3 

Total     .. 

12,177 

Cheese 

91.013 

94 
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Hides    .. 
Live-stook — 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Pigs  and  other  live-stock 
Preserved  meats . . 
Frozen  meats 
Babbit-skins 
Sausage-skins     . . 
Sheep-skins  and  pelts 
Tallow  .. 
Wool     .. 
Other    . . 


Total 


•  • 


•  • 


15,148 

8,491 

12,754 

1,980 

2,850 

69,420 

1,033,377 

121.775 

21,919 

156,531 

165,513 

4,313,307 

8,737 

6,271,280 


Oatmeal 

Potatoes 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 

Other  ' 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Total 


•  • 


Agricultural  Products. 


Bran  and  sharps. . 
Chaf!  . . 
Flour  . . 
Grain — 

Barley 

Beans  and  peas 

Maize 

Malt  . . 

Oats 

Wheat 
Hops     . . 


•  • 


31,712 
1,259 
43,879 

6,742 
17,229 
12,470 
22,638 
341,610 
415,583 
11,769 


Mahxtfactubes. 
Ale  and  beer 
Apparel.. 
Cordage 
Leather 

Phorminm  (New  Zealand 

hemp) 
Soap      .. 

Woollen  manufactnres     •  • 
Other  manufaotores 

Total     .. 

Miscellaneous     . . 

Total  exports  (colonial  pro- 
duce and  manufactures) 

Specie  .. 

Other  exports  (British  and 
foreign) 


£ 
15,977 
44,431 
59,110 
11,238 

1,035,637 


2,123 

4,530 

2,667 

77,843 

214,542 

4,607 

9,940 

51,425 

367,677 


16,548 


•  • 


9,365,868 
43,931 

125,052 


Total  exports       . .  £9,584,851 

The  re-export  tra-de  of  the  colony  would  seem  from  the  subjoined 
figures  to  have  been  almost  stationary  for  the  last  ten  years. 

ExpoBTS  OP  Bbitish,  Foreign,  aito  othee  Colonial  Pboduce  (excludiho 

Specie). 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


156,784 
147,741 
146,951 
147,831 
129,691 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


£ 

148,078 
139,347 
140,555 
160,765 
125,052 


With  these  sums  may  be  compared  the  re-export  trade  of  New 
South  Wales — a  colony  having  less  than  double  the  population  of 
New  Zealand — which,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  in  1892  to 
£2,017,659. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1892— 118,180,9121b.— was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year  by  11,993,7981b.  The  value  of  the 
wool  exported  in  1892  was  £4,313,307.  The  annual  production  and 
the  increase  can  be  best  estimated  by  taking  the  exports  for  the 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  shear- 
ing, and  adding  thereto  the  quantity  used  in  the  colony  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  following  shows  the  produce  on  that  basis  for  the  last  ten 
years,  ending  respectively  on  the  SOth  Sentember : — - 


ISirOKTS  AND   EXPOHTS. 


T«r  BuainB  aOUi  September. 

.sssa 

PurchsKocJbr 

Taml  Annaal 
Itoduce. 

iim 

79,842,049 

1,900.000 

74,742,949 

ls,-,4 

77,022,894 

1,580,000 

78,602,894 

78,174,034 

1,932,932 

80.096,966 

89,485,707 

1.879,999 

91.365,756 

95,014,131 

S. 001, 155 

07.915,336 

-i 

89.a76,20a 

4.079,583 

93.855,831 

95,618,307 

3,556,004 

90.174,511 

isno 

103,522,185 

2,979,393 

la's,  501 ,478 

1^01 

108,610,473 

3,918,073 

111,537,646 

1893 

110,860,050 

3.388,954 

114,249,004 

From  these  figures,  it  appears  that  the  wool-clip  has  increased 
fiS  per  ceQt.  withlD  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  not  withstanding  the 
iargis  increase  in  the  export  of  rabbit-skins,  from  9,891,805  in  num- 
ber in  1883  to  15,899,787  in  1892,  which  does  not  indicate  any  great 
rehef  from  the  rabbit-pest. 

The  increase  in  the  wool -product  ion  ia  of  course  mainly  due  to 
the  greater  number  of  sheep — namely,  18.570,752  iu  April,  1892, 
against  13,384,075  in  May.  1883.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  table  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  smaller  flocks,  the  owners  of  which  would 
be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  rabbit  difficulty  than  the  large  ruE- 
bolders : — 

NricBEB  OF  Flocks,  1888  to  1893. 


Size  ot  Flock*. 

1B83,  ISM.  ises. 

,m 

««7. 

im. 

.ES3.Il««.|l«.l.|l««. 

Under  500.. 

S.03[l5,42a!5,622 

6,024 

6,347 

7,003 

7,G63    8,272!  8,822 

5a)audunderl.00( 

L.IIH! 

1,141 

1,1H! 

1,131 

1,1HI 

1,38] 

i,6at 

2,033 

1.000          .           2.00( 

VU 

V4', 

V» 

836 

85^ 

1,193 

SfiOQ         .         6.00< 

lAV 

h,Hl 

531 

591 

686 

666 

761 

itfioa      ,      io.oo( 

•iii 

sac 

Vli 

m 

Wi 

37t 

28; 

m 

314 

Afioo      .     ao.iKX 

•AH 

311 

m 

m 

321 

SU 

33t 

336 

33i: 

asi 

MOOOudDpwards.. 

149 

154 

15V 

iw. 

1C6 

166 

153 

160 

169 

176 

1         Total 

7,67B '8,231 '8,031 

0,149 

0,316 

9,745 

10,537 

11,300 

12,993 

13.6B0 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  in  1892  was  237,89Soz.,  but 
)  produce  (represented  by  the  amount  entered  for  dut}')  was 
8.079OE. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  31st  December, 
)92,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  approximately  the  amount  obtained 
ft  the  colony,  was  12,308,296oz.,  of  the  value  ot  £48,387.861. 

Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  New 
Kl&nd  produce.  An  account  of  the  development  of  this  industry 
in  in  a  special  article  further  on. 

>  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  meat-export  in  1892  it  is 
seesory  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £1,033,377, 
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Btubels. 

£ 

2,460,774 

415,583 

8,830,444 

841,610 

43,678 

6,742 

91,979 

22,638 

96,650 

12,470 

102,100 

17,229 

value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  the  value  of  preserved  maaisi 
£69,420;  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  £10,686;  and  of  bacon  and  hams, 
£16,088. 

The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1892  V7as  £816,272.  The 
grain  exports  were  made  up  as  under 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Malt 

^laize 

Peas  and  beans 

Total  value        ..  ..  ..  £816,272 

The  quantity  of  butter  exported  amounted  to  63,980cwt.,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  £227,162.  Of  this  quantity,  41,508jcwt., 
valued  at  £170,123,  was  shipped  to  the  United  I^ngdom ;  6,129^wt., 
value  £26,993,  to  Victoria;  and  l,888icwt.,  value  £8,810,  to  New 
South  Wales. 

If  the  export  of  butter  is  to  assume  any  large  dimensions  it  must 
be  through  the  production  of  an  article  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  English  market,  on  which  the  colony  must  for  the  present 
rely.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  butter  from  New  Zea- 
land can  be  delivered  in  good  condition  in  England,  and  that  for  good 
samples  remunerative  prices  are  obtainable ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  butter  sent  should  be  not  only  good,  but  also  uniform  in  quality 
and  colour.  Such  uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  methods 
in  use  in  butter-factories.  Upon  the  multiplication  of  these  factories 
the  future  of  the  butter-export  trade,  with  all  its  great  possibilities, 
seems  to  depend. 

The  cheese  exported  was  41,492Jcwt.,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£91,042,  of  which  29,999|cwt.,  valued  at  £64,534,  was  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  5,213Jcwt.,  value  £11,617,  to  Queensland; 
3,903fcwt.,  value  £9,149,  to  Victoria;  and  850icwt.,  value  £2,210, 
to  New  South  Wales. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  exported  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  the  amount  of  each  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Year. 

Total 

Export  of 

Battor. 

Butter 

exported  to  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total 

Export  of 

Cneese. 

CheeM 

exported  to  th* 

United 

Kingdom. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt- 

Cwt 

1886 

24,923 

273 

16,245 

27Si 

1886 

23,176 

636 

16,429 

17 

1887 

17,018 

6.937 

23,913 

9,900| 

1888     .. 

29,996 

11,460 

36.682 

25,436i 

1889     .. 

87,966 

21,099 

26,558 

7,688 

1890     .. 

84.816 

26.579 

40,451 

81,043 

1891 

89,430 

28,989 

39,770 

29,565 

1892     .. 

68,930 

41,509 

41,493 

80,000 

These  £gmres  abundantly  demonstrate  not  only  our  power  to 
1 '.  tie  satisfactory  produce  on  the  English  market,  but  also  the 
■  iiportance  of  that  market  as  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  produc- 

Tho  export  of  phormiuin  for  1892  shows  a  falhDg-off.  The  market 
price  continues  low — averaging  barely  £17  a  ton — a  condition  of  things 
(lot  encouraging  to  producers.  Any  considerable  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  fibre  will  doubtless  result  in  temporarily  increasing  the 
output ;  but  a  large  permanent  development  of  this  industry  depends 
npon  the  invention  of  improvements  in  the  machinery  used  that  will 
resnlt  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production  and  improving  the  quahty 
of  the  fibre. 

There  were  8,705  tons  of  kauri-gum,  valued  at  the  rate  of  £59  9s. 
a  ton.  exported  from  the  colony  in  1892.  This  gum  is  obtained  only 
in  the  estreme  northern  part  of  the  colony.  A  special  article  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  tliis  industry. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 
port  in  New  Zealand  for  1892,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude : — 


LjtUiton 

.   1,8(13, ace 

Poverty  Bay 

243,957 

WeUicglon 

.     1.816,882 

Wwraa  and  Pxcton 

105.011 

jtocVland 

.   i.aiiySis 

New  Plymootii  and  Waitota 

140.857 

Cpi«.. 

.   .1,169,147 

Hokitikft 

105.828 

K^m 

.     1,153,619 

Nelson 

67,665 

l&fercargiU  and  BloS 

093,550 

Weetport 

51,064 

Tunani.. 

495.101 

Kaipura, 

45.375 

OuD&ra 

375,701 

Pfttoa 

26,294 

Oreymouth 

.         26.1,667 

Russell 

7,251 

Winganni 

251. S06 

Tnuranga 

87 

The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  in  1B92  was  £16,477,907, 
enuivalent  to  £25  13b.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population,  excluding 
llaoris.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  further  on  that  the  ratio 
of  trade  to  population  has  varied  but  little  for  several  years.  Tha 
highest  record  was  in-1873,  when  the  total  trade  per  head  reached 
£41  193.  3d.,  the  imports,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expenditure 
a  borrowed  money,  having  then  amounted  to  £22  9s.  4d.  per  head, 
^-  anst  £10  16s.  3d.  in  1893. 

It  has  been  the  practice  not  to  take  the  Maori  population  into 

isideration  in  estimating  the  trade  per  head,  for,  although  they 

have  a  certain  influence  on .  the    amount  of  trailo,   that  influence 

15  proportionately  so  much  less  than   in  the  case  of   Europeans 

that   a    nearer    approximation   to    correctness    in    respect    of    the 

nnt  per  head  of   the  European  portion   of  the   population  is 

.ined  by   excluding   than    by  including   them.      The    effect   of 

them  would  be  to  reduce  the  proportion  from  £25  13b.  2d. 

£24  Is.  8d. 

The   values   of  imports   and    osports  per   head  of  population, 


£41 : 

■  tf  b< 
Hbconsi 
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excluding   Maoris,   were,    for    each    of   the    past    ten    years,   as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Imports 
per  Head. 

Exports 
per  Head. 

Total. 

£   8.  d. 

£   8.  d. 

&     8.  d. 

1883   .. 

15  1  8 

13  8  2 

28  9  5 

1884   .. 

13  17  4 

12  16  8 

26  14  0 

1885   .. 

13  4  9 

12  1  5 

25  6  2 

1886   .. 

11  12  2 

11  9  8 

23  1  5 

1887   .. 

10  9  5 

11  10  3 

21  19  8 

1888   .. 

9  16  4 

12  16  7 

22  12  11 

1889   .. 

10  5  6 

15  4  5 

25  9  11 

1890   .. 

10  0  2 

15  13  8 

25  13  10 

1891   .. 

10  G  6 

15  3  10 

25  10  4 

1892   .. 

10  16  8 

14  IG  11 

25  13  2 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £12,250,987, 
comprising  74'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 

With  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Tasmania  trade  was  done 
during  1892  to  the  value  of  £2,479,413,  of  which  New  South  Wales 
claimed  £1,162,491  and  Victoria  £1,029,778.  The  exports  to  New 
South  Wales  amounted  in  value  to  £699,933,  and  the  exports  to 
Victoria  to  £520,646. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
W^ales  and  Victoria  is  here  shown : — 


Exports  from  New  Zealand. 


To  Now  South  Wales,  1892 
„  Victoria,  1892 


Exports  to  New  Zealand. 


From  New  South  Wales,  1892 
„      Victoria,  1892 


699,933 
520,646 


462,558 
509,132 


The  last  two  amounts  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  the  colonies  mentioned,  not  their  export  value  as 
given  in  th^  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  returns. 

Included  in  the  value  of  exports  from  New  South  Wales  is 
£115,724,  the  value  of  the  coal  sent.  Of  the  exports  from  Victoria, 
JEl 20,000  was  the  value  of  gold  coin. 

The  trade  with  Fiji  decreased  slightly  during  the  year.  In  1888 
it  was  £149,839 ;  in  1889,  £170,181 ;  in  1890,  £184,684 ;  in  1891, 
£221,603 ;  and  in  1892,  £214,183.  The  trade  with  the  other  Pacific 
Islands  and  Norfolk  Island,  which  increased  from  £127,727  in  1889 
and  £135,692  in  1890  to  £173,161  in  1891,  fell  during  1892  to 
£137,052. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years : — 


IMPORTS  AND   EXFOBTS. 
Tbade  with  the  United  States. 
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Imports  from  * 

Exports  to 

m.M.^M  1 

Year. 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Total 
Trade. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1683 

•                          ■  • 

857,871 

61,379 

158,426 

272,663 

850,239 

1884 

800,185 

48,372 

183,989 

30,430 

502,926 

1885 

366,878 

34,659 

130,053 

274,826 

806,410 

1886 

304,571 

32,751 

166,926 

80,474 

584,722 

1887 

263,377 

35,359 

241,388 

168,092 

708,216 

1888 

285,864 

37,206 

204,302 

119,414 

646,785 

1889 

307,156 

35,280 

242,778 

98,684 

683,798 

1890 

321,047 

34,348 

364,332 

218,802 

938,520 

1891 

317,913 

43,882 

395,386 

119,822 

877,003 

1892 

•                          •  • 

344,799 

36,828 

459,314 

61,483 

902,424 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1892  the  values  of 
the  principal  New  Zealand  products  were — kauri-gum,  £345,902 ; 
phormium,  £111,724;  gold,  £32,342;  sheepskins,  £3,864;  and 
sausage-skins,  £1,865. 

The  trade  with  India  (including  Burmah  and  Ceylon)  reached  a 
total  of  £175,987.  The  imports — tea,  rice,  castor-oil,  woolpacks, 
&c. — were  reckoned  at  £171,716,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  £4,271 
for  exports.  It  would  appear  that  ships  arriving  with  cargoes  from 
Calcutta  or  Eangoon  do  not  return  to  those  places,  but  load  here 
with  wool  or  other  colonial  produce  for  England. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1892  : 


Total  Value  of 

Excess  of 

Colony. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

over 
Exports. 

over 
Imports. 

Queensland  * 

4,248,441 

8,578,071 

•  • 

4,329,030 

New  South  Wales  . . 

20,475,848 

21,920,037 

•  • 

1,444,180 

Victoria    .. 

17,159,613 

14,214,546 

2,945,067 

■  • 

Soath  Australia      . . 

7,395,178 

7,819,539 

•  • 

424,301 

Western  Australia . . 

1,391,109 

882,148 

508,961 

•  • 

Tasmania 

1,497,171 

1,346,965 

150,206 

•  • 

New  Zealand 

6,943,066 

9,534,851 

•  • 

2,591,795 

The  trade  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  colonies  was 
as  follows : — 


*  ExclasiTO  of  overland  trade  in  liye-stock. 


•#"* 


76J  O.ni 
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Tbade  FEB  Head  of  the  Population  in  1892. 


Ck)lony. 

Mean  Popola- 
tion,  1802. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£     ■.   d. 

il     8.     d. 

£     s.    d. 

Queensland 

415,813 

10    4    4 

20  12    7 

30  16  11 

Kew  South  Wales  . . 

1,181,176 

17    6    8 

18  11    2 

35  17  10 

Victoria    .. 

1,162,526 

14  15    2 

12    4    7 

26  19    9 

South  Australia 

831,234 

22    6    6 

28  12    2 

45  18    8 

Western  Australia . . 

55,980 

24  17    0 

15  15    2 

40  12    2 

Tasmania 

152,882 

9  15  10 

8  16    8 

18  12    1 

New   Zealand    (exclusive    of 

Maoris) 

642,245 

10  16    8 

14  16  11 

25  13    2 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  these  colonies— chiefly  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia — are  largely  increased 
by  the  inclusion  of  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  other 
colonics  and  countries. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  home  productions  or  manu- 
factures exported  from  each  colony  in  1891,  and  the  rate  per  head  of 
the  population : — 


Home  Prodace 

Per  Head  of 

Colony. 

exported. 

Population. 

£ 

£    ■.     d. 

Queensland 

..       7,979,080 

19  14    3 

New  South  Wales    . . 

..     21,103,816 

18    9    1 

Victoria 

..     13,026,426 

11    7    2 

South  Australia 

..       4,685,313 

14  10    7 

Western  Australia   . . 

788,874 

15    7  11 

Tasmania  .. 

..       1,307,927 

9    8    8 

New  Zealand  (1892) 

..       9,365,868 

14  11    8 

Tho  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  colonies  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1891  is  set  forth  below  ; — 


Imports  from 

Exports 

Total  Trade 
with 

Colonj'. 

tho  United 
Kingdom. 

to  tho  United 
Ivingdom. 

the  United 
Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

2,814,006 

3,307,674 

6,121,680 

New  South  Wales 

10,580,230 

8,855,465 

19,435,695 

Victoria  .. 

8,953,599 

7,993,489 

16,947,088 

South  Australia    . . 

2,876,543 

4,524,396 

7,400,944 

Western  Australia 

608,570 

427,693 

996,263 

Tasmania 

655,000 

379,822 

1,034,828 

New  Zealand  (1802) 

4,707,309 

7,483,618 

12,250,987 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  markets  for  the  productions  of  the  Dnited 
Kingdom : — 


P08TAI,   AND   ELECTRIC   TELEOHAPH. 


EiP03T«  OP  Bouz  Peodcctiom  r 

BricUh  India  and  Ccjloa 

■  Uiiited  States 

■  Gemtany 
F  France 

■  Holland 


E   USITBD    KlKCDOH,    1 


..  33,104.511 

..  27,614,553 

..  35,500,191 

..  18,804,329 

. .  16,129,665 

..  9,463,300 


The  exports  to  othac  countries  did  not  atnoQDt  to  £9,000,000 
in  any  one  cae6. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  TCliole,  with  a  population  under 
4,000,000,  thus  take  tbo  third  pliice  in  imiwrtauce  as  consumers  o£ 
Briti&h  produce,  tho  exports  thereto  being  about  two-thirdg  of  the 
value  of  the  similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000 
iobaliiiants. 

Tiie  principal  productions  of  these  colonies  will,  tor  a  lengthened 
period,  be  those  arising  h'om  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mining 
pursuits.  The  ioimense  areas  of  land  capable  of  improvement  and 
more  beneficial  occupation,  and  the  lar)^e  mineral  resources  only 
partially  developed,  forbid  any  expectation  for  a  very  considerable  time 
of  fiuch  an  iacrease  in  manufacturing  industries  as  would  enable 
colonial  to  supersede  English  products  to  any  material  extent. 
The  conaumption  per  head  of  the  popnlation  may  be  somewhat  less 
in  tbo  future  as  the  proportion  of  adults  decreases  owing  to  lessened 
immigration  and  increaso  by  births ;  but  the  relatively  high  rates  of 
Wildes,  and  the  absence  of  causes  for  any  widespread  pauperism, 
will  make  the  proportionate  consumption  of  products  for  a  long  time 
lii^'b.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Australasian  population  may  thus 
be  expected  largely  to  increase  the  demand  for  British  products ; 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Australasian  Colonies  will  become  the  most  important  market  open 
to  the  British  manufacturers. 

Postal  and  Eleotrio  TELEonAPH. 
There  were  1,263  post-offices  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1392. 
The  correspondence  delivered  and  posted  iu  each  of  the  two  past 
years,  and  the  increaBO  in  each  case,  was : — 


1K)1. 

1853. 

ISH. 

a3,M7,402 

25,079,998 

1,312,530 

28,7*5,462 

25,630 

8(14 

1,097,733 

1.234 

!H8 

Hwrt-cftnld  poetca      . . 

1,161,141 

1,346 

im 

Bo.-'k*  ninl  packets  dalivrrcd 

3,313,731 

0,608 

KiH 

8.165,682 

3,837,880 

0,774 

<m 

2,918,944 

0.708,220 

9,538 

945 

339,281* 

Nemfiii'crt  posted  .. 

8,733,686 

9, Old 

6!W 

284,991 
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The  average  number  of  letters,  &c.,  posted  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  past  three  years  was — 


■ 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 

Letters           • .            . . 

. .     84-64 

87-70 

39-75 

Post- cards 

..       1-60 

1-88 

2-10 

Books  and  parcels 

. .       5-35 

608 

10-55 

Newspapers    . . 

. .     1400 

13-87 

1404 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  the  colony  has  proved  of 
much  convenience  to  the  public.  The  regulations  admit  of  parcels 
up  to  111b.  in  weight  being  sent  to  almost  all  the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  following  shows  the  number  and  weight  of  parcels  posted  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  word  **  parcels "  in  the  previous  table 
includes  the  parcels  herein  mentioned : — 


1880. 

1801. 

1802. 

I'arcels. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight 

Parcels  posted    . . 

121,292 

Lb. 
336,644 

162,282 

Lb. 
432,635 

148,049 

Lb. 

448,887 

Owing  to  the  large  reduction  in  the  book-post  rates  a  great 
number  of  the  lighter  packets  of  the  classes  formerly  sent  by 
parcel-post  have  been  diverted  to  the  packet-  and  sample-post.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  parcels,  while  the 
weight  and  declared  values  have  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Australian  Colonies  in  1891  and 
1892 :— 


Country. 

1801. 

1802. 

Beceivod. 

Dospatchod. 

Becoivod. 

Despatched. 

United  Kingdom  and  foreign 

ofliccs,  via  London 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Tasmania  . . 
Western  Australia  . . 
Queensland 

17,115 

1,649 

113 

76 

14 

•  • 

3,253 

1,176 

107 

250 

31 

•  • 

13,988 

2,252 

156 

120 

13 

125 

2,961 

1,111 

94 

278 

45 

47* 

The  declared  value  of  the  parcels  received  from  places  outaid^ 
the  colony  was  £25,299,  on  which  the  Customs  duty  amounted  to 
£4,929. 

During  1892, 199,438  money-orders,  for  a  total  amount  of  £694,847 
4s.  5d.,  were  issued  by  the  various  post-offices  in  the  colony.    The 


*  Berrioe  inaogorated  in  Aagnst. 
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money-orders  from  placea  beyond  New  Zealand  which  were  paid  h 
the  colony  numbered  19,443,  for  the  amount  of  £70,414  la.  Id. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail-services  between  England  and  Kei, 
Zealand  was,  in  1892,  as  follows  : — 

Bia  Fbascisco  Sebtice, 

Payraenls—  £       g,  {\, 

SabaiAies,  &e.     .,             ..             ,,  ..     23,756    5  9 

Interprovincial  and  other  charges  ..       3,4M  10  9 


Hcceipts— 

Postages  received   Irom  Englimcl   and  tba 

Auitmlmii  Colonies      . . 
Fosti^as  collected  in  the  colony   . . 


Loss  to  the  colony    ..             ..  ..  £7,485  13    2 

pEKISSTLiB  ASD  ORTENTAL    *SI)   OrIEKT  LiSBS   SERVICES. 

Paynients —  £     e.   d. 

To  P.  Riid  0.  and  Orient  Licos       . .  . .  1,503  13  11 

Transit  across  Australia  ..             ..  ..  46  IS  11 

European  Continont  ..  2C6  17  11 

I ntecoolonial  services         ..             ..  ..  1,101  17    0 


Beccipts — 

Postages     collected     Irom     England    and 

foreign  offioes 
Postages  collected  in  the  colony     . . 


Lees  to  the  colony  . .  . .  £884    2    C 

The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  coutributious  received 
r  ftll  these  services  in  1692  was  £21,720  2s.  7d. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  1892  within  which  the  mails 
were  delivered  between  I^ondon  and  each  of  the  under- mentioned 
ports  in  New  Zealand  was  as  follows : — 

•  Sun  Francuco  P.anAO.  Orient 

ILondon  to—  SeTvlte.  I.<ue.  Llnu. 

Auckland U-iG  41-7^  41-31 

WelUnaton  ..  ..     8fl-46  4933  43-38 

Donodia 87'77  41'90  43'2'J 

BluQ  38'Q2  41-15  41-54 

There  were  5,479  miles  oE  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  1392, 
requiring  13,459  miles  of  wire.  1,904,143  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  messages 
numbered  1,686,064,  which,  together  with  other  telegraph  receipts, 
j-ieJded  a  revenue  of  £103,613  Ba.  6d. 

There  were  fourteen  telephone  exchanges  and  eight  sub-exchanges 
on  the  31st  March,  1893.  The  number  of  subscribers  increased 
from  3,083  in  March,  1892,  to  3,811  in  March,  1893.    The  sub- 
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scriptions  to  these  exchanges  during  the  year  amounted  to  £19,155 
lis.  5d.,  and  the  working-expenses,  maintenance,  interest  on  capital 
cost,  and  allowance  for  depreciation,  to  £19,734  Is.  Id. 

The  capital  expended  in  connection  with  the  several  telephone 
exchanges  up  to  the  81st  March,  1893,  including  spare  matenal  on 
hand,  was  £107,254  Is.  3d. 

Finance,  Accumulation,  and  Pboduotion. 

Bevenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  General  Government  is  of  two  kinds — ordinary 
and  territorial.  The  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March, 
1893,  amounted  to  £4,029,216,  and  the* territorial  to  £300,676,  giving 
a  total  revenue  of  £4,329,891. 

The.  principal  heads  of  ordinary  revenue  were:  Customs, 
£1,642,590;  Stamps  (including  Postal  and  Telegraph  receipts), 
£658,424;  land-tax,  £297,181;  income-tax,  £67,367;  property- 
tax,  £17,126 ;  beer  duty,  £59,388 ;  Railways,  £1,174,099 ;  registra- 
tion and  other  fees,  £44,952 ;  Marine,  £20,354 ;  and  miscellaneous, 
£47,735. 

The  territorial  revenue  included  receipts  from  pastoral  runs,  rents, 
and  miscellaneous  items,  £190,320,  together  with  proceeds  of  land 
sales,  £110,355. 

The  total  revenue  (ordinary  and  territorial),  including  the  pro- 
ceeds of  £280,3(X),  debentures  issued  under  "The  C!onsolidated  Stock 
Act,  1884,"  for  the  accretions  of  Sinking  Fund  for  the  year,  amounted 
to  £4,610,191. 

The  Customs  duties  constitute  the  largest  item  of  revenue,  nearly 
all  classes  of  imports  being  subject  to  taxation. 

Expenditure, 

The  ordinary  expenditure  under  permanent  and  annual  appro- 
priations was  £4,153,125,  the  chief  items  being — Charges  of  the  public 
debt,  £1,821,129;  subsidies  and  other  payments  to  local  bodies, 
£208,065 ;  pensions,  compensations,  and  other  expenditure  imder 
special  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  £87,217  ;  Working  Railways, 
£729,277;  public  instruction,  £377,941;  Postal  and  Telegraph, 
£277,224  ;  Defence  and  Police,  £173,220 ;  and  Justice,  £116,809.  ^ 

The  expenditure  out  of  the  Land  Fund  was  £141,044.  Of  this 
sum  £114,238  was  expended  on  surs^eys,  and  £26,161  was  paid  to 
local  bodies  on  account  of  their  endowments.  The  total  ordinary 
and  territorial  expenditure  was  therefore  £4,294,169;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  £200,000  was  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  to 
give  effect  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  carrying  on  public 
works  out  of  revenue  instead  of  out  of  borrowed  money. 

It  was  previously  shown  that  the  total  ordinary  and  territorial 
revenue,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  debentures  issued  for  the 
annual  accretions  of  Sinking  Fund,  amounted  to  £4,610,191.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  revenue  for  the  year  exceeded  the 


net. 


ilr 
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expeDdtture  by  £116,022;  and  that,  by  a<lclin^  the  Burplua  at  the 
b^nuing  of  the  year  (£167,758),  there  remaiiis  a  net  Burplus  on  31st 
March,  1893,  of  £283,780. 

Deboutures  to  the  value  of  £210,720  were  redeemed  during  the 

LToutof  Biuking  Fund  moneys  under  "The  ConsoUdated  Loan 
ict,  1867,"  and  "The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884." 

Besides  espenditure  out  of  revenue,  there  was  also  an  expendi- 
ture out  of  Iho  Public  Works  Fund  of  £472.952,  of  which  £220.894 
was  for  constructiou  o£  railways,  £105,506  for  roads,  £57,187  for 
purchase  of  Native  lands,  £31,101  for  public  buildings,  £29,2i5  for 
telegraitb  extension,  £11,205  tor  lighthouses  and  harbour  defences, 
£7,790  for  the  Public  Works  Department,  £5,356  to  meet  charges  and 
expenses  of  raising  loans,  £3,811  for  waterworks  on  goldfields,  £615 
for  rates  on  Native  lands,  and  £242  for  immigration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sum  of  £19,575  was  expended 
during  the  year  in  acquiring  Native  lands  under  provisions  of  "  The 
Native  Land  Purchases  Act,  1892;"  £7,700  o£  this  amount  was  paid 

debentures,  the  remainder   (£11,875)  in  cash.     The  operations 

0  by  moans  of  debentures  created,  amounting  for  the  year  to 

,700. 

Besides  the  revenue  raised  by  the  General  Government,  all  the 
fonnty  and  Borough  Councils,  'Town,  Koad,  River,  Harbour,  and 
■  'i  Minage  Boards  have  power  to  levy  rates  and  obtain  revenue  from 


The  colony  is  divided  into  93  boroughs  and  78  counties ;  within 
'.'5  latter  there  are  254  road  districts  and  41  town  districts,  not 
.. -luding  the  special  town  district  of  Rotorua,  constituted  under 
■   The  Thermal- Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  rates  and  other 
sources,  with  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans  of  the  local 
governing  bodies,  for  livo  financial  years  : — 


Rotolpl* 

D(  loc&l  Bodica. 

EipcDdituro. 

YcMI. 

Prom  S^tct. 

iDolndluy  Louia. 

Oul'tandiua 

UOD-Ol  „ 
MM-OT.. 

e 

433,831 

«CO,903 
MS. Ml 
483.631 

1,300,661 
393,607 
014,413 
609,666 
907,120 

1,819.787 
1,500,604 

l.i7G,530 
1.331,310 

1.400.407 

G. 813,603 
5.832,050 
0.yT8.050 
C. 0*2, COS 
0,081. 931* 

Further  particulars  relating  to  local  finance  will  be  found  under 
■  bead  *•  Local  Governing  Bodies." 
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Taxation, 

The  direct  taxation  prior  to  1892  consisted  of  a  property-tax  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property  (with 
exemption  of  £500)  and  the  stamp  duties ;  but  in  1891  a  Land  aud 
Income  Assessment  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  property-tax.  A 
full  description  of  the  system  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  is  given 
by  the  Commissioner  in  a  special  article  in  Part  II.  of  this  book, 
and  to  this  attention  is  particularly  directed.  The  leading  features 
only  are  shortly  stated  here. 

The  Assessment  Act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land-tax  on 
the  actual  value  of  land,  a  deduction  being  allowed  to  each  owner  of 
the  present  value  of  improvements  up  to  £3,000 ;  and  an  owner  is  also 
allowed  to  deduct  any  amount  owing  by  him  secured  on  a  registered 
mortgage.  In  addition  to  the  above  deductions,  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion of  £500  allowed  when  the  balance,  after  making  deductions  as 
stated,  does  not  exceed  £1,500 ;  and  above  that  a  smaller  exemption 
is  allowed,  but  it  ceases  when  the  balance  amounts  to  £2,500.  Mort- 
gages are  subject  to  the  land-tax.  The  revenue  from  the  land-tax 
is,  in  round  numbers,  £300,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordinary  land- 
tax  for  1892-93  was  Id.  in  the  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land- 
tax  which  commences  when  the  unimproved  value  is  £5,000.  For 
the  graduated  land-tax,  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  is 
deducted;  but  mortgages  are  not  deducted.  The  scale  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Whcro  tho  value  is     £o,000  and  is  loss  than   £10,000  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £10,000  aud  is  less  than    £20,000  two-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterhng. 

Whoro  tho  value  is   £20,000  and  is  loss  than    £30,000  three-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is   £30,000  and  is  less  than    £40,000  four-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Whcro  tho  value  is   £40,000  and  is  loss  than   £50,000  five-eighths  of  penny  in 

tho  pound  sterling. 

Whore  the  value  is   £50,000  and  is  less  than   £70,000  six-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Whoro  tho  value  is   £70,000  and  is  less  than   £00,000  seven-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Whero  tho  valuo  is   £90,000  and  is  less  than  £110,000  one  penny   in  the  poond 

sterling. 

Whoro  the  value  is  £110,000  and  is  less  than  £130,000  one  penny  and  one-eighth 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  tho  value  is  £130,000  and  is  less  than  £150,000  one  penny  and  two-eightha 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Whero  the  value  is  £150,000  and  is  loss  than  £170,000  one  penny  and  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  sterling. 

Whero  the  value  is  £170,000  and  is  less  than  £190,000  ono  penny  and  four-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 


Where  the  value  ii  £190,000  and  is  less  tbaa  £^10,000  c 


Wbers  tbe  viila«  ie  £310.000    < 
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10  penny  and  fire-ciglitliB 
of  a  pcunj  in  the  pound 
BtetliTig. 

ine  penny  ftnasii-oigliths 
of  a  penny  in  tbo  pound 

Thia  gradnated  ttu:  yields,  in  round  numbers,  £70,000  per  an- 
ntun,  wMdi  is  included  in  the  sum  of  £300,000  given  above. 
Twenty  per  cent,  additional  tax  is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  have 
been  absent  from  the  colony  tor  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
paseii^of  the  yearly  taxing  Act. 

Income-tas  is  levied  on  all  inconies  above  £300,  audfi-om  taxable 
incomes  a  deduction  of  £300  is  made.  The  rate  of  income-tax  tor 
193-2-93  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000,  and  Is.  in 
the  ponnd  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000. 

The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  Customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  foUowing  statement  shows 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  each  of  the  past  eleven  years  :~- 


1890 
1891 
1892 


Amount  ot  Bsien 
by  TkuCioii. 

e 

.  1,956.557 

.  1,957.080 

.  1,615.674 

.  3.016,730 

.  1,882,050 

.  1.876,235 

.  2.031,658 

.  2.090,405 

.  2,173,983 

.  2,179,739 

.  2,339,511 


eiclu^g  MkQriBl. 


3  10  0 
3  9  2 
3  12  10 


Ab  the  Maoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue,  an 
aUoTCance  should  bu  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  correctly 
the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  rest  ot  the  population.  By 
including  the  Maori  population  the  Customs  daties  per  bead  ot  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  reduced  by  48.  5d,  for  the  year  1S92. 
If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head  given  for  that 
year,  the  rate  would  bo  reduced  from  £3  l'2s.  lOd.  to  £3  89.  5d, 
Thia  last  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  rates  in 
the  neighhounng  colonies. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  taxation  per  head  in  the  Austra- 
Uftian  Colonies  in  1891  :— 


SoDtb  AnsCrnlia  . . 
WuBtem  Australia 
ToSEDania 
New  Zealiud 
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Public  Debt. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  Slst  March,  1893,  was 
£39. -257,840,  as  against  £38,713,068  on  31st  March,  1892,  an  increase 
of  £514,772.  The  accretions  of  Sinking  Fund  increased  by  £75,908 
—from  £1,037,862  to  £1,113,770.  By  deducting  the  accrued  Sinking 
Fund  from  the  gross  debt,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  public  debt  on 
31st  March,  1893,  was  £38,144,070,  or  an  increase  of  £468,864  on 
the  year's  transactions.  No  less  than  £333,446  of  the  increase  of 
the  gross  debt  was  due  to  operations  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
loans  during  the  year ;  and  although  the  capital  amount  has  been 
increased,  a  very  substantial  annual  saving  of  interest  (some  £53,000) 
results  from  these  conversions. 

The  following  shows  the  debt  of  each  of  the  Australasian  Colo- 
nies oil  the  31st  December,  1891 : — 


Colony. 


Queensland  . . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     . . 
New  Zealand 


Amount  of 
Dobt. 


29,457,134 
62,498,633 
48,638,897 
21,133,300 
1,613,694 
7,110,290 
88,844,914 


Bate  of  Net 
A  «.»«,<wi         Indebtness 

Sinking  Fund  i^niatlon  at 
End  of  Year. 


£ 


156,100 

99*.  325 
145,004 
972,584 


iB      ■.    d. 

71  16  9 

45     1  0 

87  11  2 
65  17  10 

28    8  4 

45  12  9 

69  14  7 


The  amount  of  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  was  thus 
greiitcr  iu  Queensland  and  South  Australia  than  in  New  Zealand. 
TJic  net  indebtedness  per  head  in  tliis  colony  has  a  tendency  to 
decrease.  In  March,  1889,  it  was  £60  12s.  2d. ;  in  1890,  £60  58.  4d. ; 
in  1S91,  £59  lis.  lid. ;  in  March,  1892,  £59  2s.  2d. ;  and  in 
March,  1893,  £58  2s.  7d. ;  the  increase  of  the  population  having 
bccij  proportionally  greater  than  the  increase  of  debt. 


Yon.rs 

:Ust 
March. 


Amount  of 
Debentures 
and  Stock  iu 
Circulation. 


I    Gross  In- 
I  (lebtednoss 
per  Head  of 
European 
Population. 


Amount  of 

Sinking 

Fund 

accrued. 


Net  In- 
debtedness. 


Net  In- 
debtedness 
per  He&d  of 
European 
Population. 


Annual 
Charge  (In- 
terest and 
Sinking 
Fond). 


£ 

'    £     B.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£      8.  d. 

* 

1?80.. 

33,37.5,050 

02  17  10 

1,395,389 

30,979,661 

60  12  2 

1,866,588 

1800.. 

38,GG7,950 

02  10  1 

1,383,432 

37,284,518 

60  5  4 

1,861.421 

1801.. 

38,830,350 

Gl  19  4   1,480,427 

37,343,923 

69  11  11 

1,664,675 

1802.. 

38,713,008 

GO  14  8  1,037,802 

37,075,206 

59  2  0 

1,842,686 

1S'J3.. 

30,257,840 

59  IG  7 

1,113,770 

38,144,070 

68  2  7 

1,837,169 

'ilie  debt  of  the  colony  as  stated  does  not  include  the  unpaid 
loans  raised  by  the  several  local  bodies,  amounting  at  the  end  of 
March,  1892,  to  J[;6,081,934.  These  will  be  referred  to  when  the 
particulars  of  the  finance  of  local  bodies  are  being  touched  upon. 
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Portions  of  the  existing  loans  were  either  raised  by  tlie  several 
Provincial  Governments  or  consist  of  loaos  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  payiug  off  provincial  liabilities.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  expenditure  by  tbese  Governments  ou  public 
works,  or  the  allocation  of  tbo  proceeds  of  the  loans  raised  by 
them. 

The  burden  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  the  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people.  The  generally  rugged  character 
of  this  ccontry,  and  the  natural  difGcultiea  appertaining  to  many 
of  the  sites  on  which  the  chief  towns  were  built,  very  early  neces- 
sitated a  large  outlay  on  roads  and  public  works.  The  necessity 
was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent  met,  by  most  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  which  have  justly  received  great  credit  for 
their  far-seeing  and  liberal  exertions  in  that  direction.  A  great  deal 
of  road-making,  often  of  a  very  costly  character,  was  accompUshed, 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begun,  and  immigration  encour- 
aged. Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. The  City  of  Christchurcb  and  the  agricultural  plains  of  Can- 
torbctrj'  were  connected  with  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which 
required  the  construction  of  a  long  and  very  costly  tunnel  through 
the  hills  surrounding  Lyttelton.  In  Otago,  the  City  of  Dunedin  was 
connected  with  Port  Chalmers  by  railway,  constructed  by  private 
individuals  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Otago  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; and  some  miles  of  railway  were  made  in  Southland,  extend- 
ing from  the  Town  of  Invercargill  into  (he  interior  ;  but  no  general 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  separate  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  The 
General  Government,  therefore,  in  1870,  enoneiated  its  public-works 
and  immigration  policy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  for  the  construction  of  main  trunk  railways,  roads,  and 
Other  public  works  of  colonial  importance,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
immigi'ntiOD  on  a  large  scale,  the  expcndituro  to  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was  accepted  by  the  legislature, 
and  embodied'  in  "  The  Immigration  and  Pubhc  Works  Act, 
1S70." 

The  demands  tor  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 
original  proposals  to  be  departed  .from,  and  entailed  an  expenditure 
tX  a  much  more  rapid  rat«  and  to  a  far  greater  amount  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  Although  many  of  the  works  undertaken 
have  been  directly  unremunerative,  yet  the  effect  of  the  pohcy,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  countn.-,  and 
enormously  to  increase  the  value  of  landed  property  ;  land,  in  parts 
which  before  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 
1  per  acre,  having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
'P  to  £20  per  acre.     In  addition  to  the  important  indirect  results 

~  a  policy,  the  railway  and  telegraph-lines  yield  a  revenue  which 
«  a  liu^o  proportion  of  the  interest  on  their  cost  after  pacing 
Drking-expe  o&e  s. 
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The  following  may  be  stated  as  approximately  representing  the 

loan  expenditure  by  the  General  Government  on  certain  public  works 

to  the  31st  March,  1893  :  — 

£ 

Telegraphs         ..             ..             ..  ..  ..  668,666 

Waterworks  on  goldfields             . .  . .  . .  667,169 

Immigration      . .             . .             . .  . .  . .  2,146,209 

Roads  and  bridges           . .             . .  . .  . .  3,708,817 

Land-purchases               ..             ..  ..  ..  1,295,625 

Lighthouses,  harbours,  and  defence  works  . .  900,870 

Public  buildiDgs,  including  schools  . .  . .  1,846,679 

Coal-mines  and  thermal  springs  . .  . .  . .  25,485 

Railways  (by  the  Provincial  and  General  Govern- 
ments) ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15,588,004 

The  total  of  these  various  items  of  expenditure  amounts  to 
£26,736,974.  The  expenditure  by  local  bodies  on  harbours,  roads, 
and  other  public  works  out  of  loans  raised  by  them  is  not  included, 
nor  are  the  amounts  expended  out  of  loans  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments before  their  abolition  on  immigration  and  public  works,  except 
their  outlay  on  railways,  which,  including  the  sum  of  £82,259  paid 
for  the  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers  line,  reached  a  total  of 
£1,104,281.  The  expenditure  on  directly  reproductive  works — ^rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  waterworks — ^has  been  £16,813,839.  The 
expenditure  on  land  is  also  partly  reproductive,  and  that  on 
immigration,  roads,  bridges,  and  lighthouses  is  of  an  indirectly 
reproductive  character. 

Private  Wealth, 

Statistics  purporting  to  illustrate  the  importance  of,  and  progress 
made  by,  any  colony  or  country  are  evidently  defective  if  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  inhabitanjis. 

As  to  the  subject  of  private  wealth,  an  eJBfort  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  amount  in  New  Zealand.  It  seems  but  right  to  endea- 
vour to  give  some  idea  of  its  magnitude,  though  many  difficulties 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  making  a  reliable 
estimate.  One  method  of  estimating  private  wealth  is  by  adding 
together  the  values  of  all  estates  admitted  to  probate  in  any  one 
year,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in 
that  year.  The  quotient  would  then  represent  the  average  wealth 
per  head.  But  any  inference  drawn  from  the  figinres  for  a  single 
year  w^ould  be  untrustworthy.  For  in  a  thinly-peopled  country  such 
as  New  Zealand  an  epidemic  among  young  children,  who  have  no 
property  to  leave,  will  unduly  lower  the  average ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deaths  of  a  few  wealthy  persons  will  raise  it  un- 
warrantably. By  putting  the  figures  for  several  years  together,  and 
taking  the  average  for  the  term,  we  may  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
get  rid  of  these  disturbing  elements,  and  arrive  at  fairly  coirect  re- 
suits,  as  thus : — 


PnlVATE   WEALTH. 


Averodu  Total 
WwSih  tor 


022,179 


117,314,018    ^^J 

vate  weaJtiH^^^I 
It  is  mani*^^^B 
fficieut  ftccu-  ' 


xaa  this  it  nill  be  Been  that  the  average  total  private  weaJt 
h  of  the  five  years  1888-92  was  £147,31i,048.  It  is  mani- 
iwever,  that  this  average  does  not  exhibit  with  aufficieut  accu- 
16  actual  present  amount  of  wealth.  Tf  the  a.verage  amount 
d— JE236  153.  5d.— for  the  period  1888-92  was  the  same  at 
i  of  the  year  1892,  then  the  total  wealth  possessed  by  the 
I  persons  in  tha  colony  on  Slat  December  of  that  year  would 
t  to  £154,003,700;  or  if  for  purposea  of  this  estimate  the 
opulation  for  the  year  be  taken  instead  of  that  as  in  Decem- 
B  total  estimated  private  wealth  of  the  colony  would  be 
a,087. 

se  figui-cs  do  not,  however,  represent  the  full  amount  of 
wealth,  as  the  amonuts  sworn  to  do  not  include  the  values 
nt&teson  which  no  stamp  duty  is  paj'able— viz.,  lands  and  goods 
sing  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  aud  properties  under 

0.  The  total  of  these  mcst  he  considerable,  and  they  should 
)  a  substantial  increase  to  the  avera^^e  amount  per  head,  and 
%fore  to  the  total  wealth. 

By  the  other  and  direct  method  of  estimating  private  wealth  tha 

(emment  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  arrived  at  a.  value  for 

iealand  for  the  year  1890  of  £150,192,000;  and  pursuing  a 

inrse,  but  somewhat  differing  in  detail,  a  calculation  tor 

1892  has   been  made  in   the   Registrar-General's  OfBce, 

Lthe    results   of    which   approximate   closely   to   the   sum   of 

,700  shown  by  using  the  probate  returns,     The  figures  are 

lly  open  to  many  objections,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such 

itioiis;  but  though  some  items  may  be  deemed  to  be  stated  at 

jh  a  value,  and  others  somewhat  low,  the  total  would  seem  to 

tob  far  from  the  truth,  judging  from  comparison  with  the  result 

be  probate  method. 

1.  Land,  Buildings,  and  Improvements  privately  owned. — Tha 
le  of  privately -owned  land  with  improvements  is  estimated 
le  £96,066,000.  In  the  year  1888  the  sum  was  £84,208,330,  and 
L891  it  had  increased  to  £92,371,166,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
er  cent,  per  annum.     By   allowing  a  slightly  higher  rate  o£ 

1  for  1892,  which  is  considered  justifiable,  the  above  estimata 

id  at. 

've-ttoeh. — For  purposes  of  the  calculation,  horses  have  bi 
nt  £9  10a.,  cattle  at  £4  IDs.,  sheep  at  10s.,  and  pigs  at  £1  6i 
lal  value  of  all  kinds  of  stock  is  estimated  at  £15,299, 189. 
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3.  Shipping, — The  value  of  steamers  has  been  taken  at  £20  per 
ton,  and  that  of  sailing-vessels  at  £8.      The  total  value  of  the 
shipping  at  these  rates  is  £1,591,672. 

4.  Bailways  (not  Government), — The  cost  of  the  two  private  lines 
in  the  colony  is  returned  at  £1,613,000. 

5.  Produce  and  Merchandise, — The  value  of  the  goods  and 
manufactures,  with  that  of  the  produce  on  hand,  is  estimated  at 
£14,408,015. 

6.  Furniture  and  Household  Goods, — The  furniture  has  been 
valued  by  estimating  a  certain  sum  for  every  house,  according  to  the 
number  of  rooms,  using  the  census  results  for  the  number  of  houses. 
For  clothing  and  other  effects  an  amount  of  £4  per  head  has  been 
accepted.    The  estimated  value  is  £8,937,678. 

7.  The  Machinery  and  Plant  belonging  to  the  larger  industries 
were  valued  in  the  census  returns  at  £3,051,700;  adding  to  this 
£1,500,000  for  machinery  in  smaller  works,  and  £650,000  for 
agricultural  implements,  the  total  is  found  to  be  £5,201,700. 

8.  Coin  and  Bullion, — The  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks,  together 
with  an  allowance  of  £3  10s.  per  head  of  population  (the  latter  is  the 
estimate  of  the  coin  in  circulation)  has  been  taken  to  represent  the 
amount  for  the  colony.     The  sum  is  £4,799,340. 

9.  Mines  and  Sundries,  —  There  is  included  in  the  total  of 
£7,000,000  sec  down  imder  this  head  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
value  of  the  interest  of  companies  and  persons  in  coal-  and  gold- 
mines on  Crown  lands  (the  value  of  such  mines  on  freehold  lands 
being  included  in  the  £96,066,000  in  item  No.  1),  also  sundry  small 
sums  not  accounted  for  elsewhere.  This  estimate  has  not  been 
closely  calculated. 

The  summary  of  the  above  gives  the  total  of  private  property  as 

under : — 

Peivate  Pboperty,  1892.  £ 


1.  Land,  buildings,  and  improvements 

2.  Live-stock  .. 

3.  Shipping 

4.  Railways  (not  Government)    . . 

5.  Produce  and  merchandise 

6.  Furniture  and  household  goods 

7.  Machinery  and  plant 

8.  Coin  and  bullion 

9.  Mines  and  sundries  . . 


96,066,G00 
15,299,000 
1,692,000 
1,618,000 
14,408,000 
8,938,000 
5,202,000 
4,799,000 
7,000.000 


Total..  ..  ..  ..  £154,917,000 

Working  on  a  similar  system,  the  Government  Statistician  of 
New  South  Wales  estimated  the  private  wealth  of  the  seven  colonies 
of  Australasia  for  the  year  1890  at  £1,169,434,000.  The  latest 
figures  available,  showing  the  amount  per  head  of  population,  are 
given  below  for  each  colony.  All  of  these,  except  those  for  New 
Zealand,  are  quoted  from  the  above  authority : — 


BAILWAYS. 


Prirate  W«iillb. 


New  South  Wftlos.  ISQl  ..  ..  .,  ..    347 

Tictorift                   1890  ..  .,  ..  ..804 

QuBonslaad                .  ..  ..  ..  ..301 

&«ath  Anstnlia        .  ..  ..  ..  ..310 

Wutcm  Auitmlia    ,  ..  ..  ..  ;.    318 

Tftamanift                   .  . .  . .  . .  . .     23S 

Hew  Zealand          1893  ..  ..  ..  ..237 

I  Tt  is  iateresting  to  compoie  the  wealth  per  head  of  population  in 

>  Aostralasian  Coloaies  with  similar  calculations  for  other  parts  of 

p  world.     A  table  giving  this  information  for  varions  countries  has 

lordingly  beea  introduced ;  but  ia  comparing  the  wealth  of  one 

mtry  with  another  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purehasing- 

W6r  of  money  in  different  parts  of  the  world  varies  considerably, 

1  without  any  information  on  this  head  bore  statements  of  wealth 

f  inhabitant  are  of  very  little  use,  and  often  misleading.     Besides 

I,  the  question  as  to  what  extent  Government  undertakes  such 

itdons  as  the  control  of  railways  disturbs  comparisons  of  private 

wealth.     The  figures  are  for  the  most  part  taken  fram  the  authority 

quoted  above : — 

^^  Wealth  or  Piumcipal  Cooktsies. 


United  Eingdom 

Germany 
Russia 

Austriit-Haiigaiy 
Jttij   .. 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmarlc 

Holland 

Bel^um 

Bwitzorland 

United  States  .. 

Canada 


Privale  Wottlth. 

s 

.     9,400,000.000 

,     6,69B,000,000 

.     6,437,000,000 

.     0,089.000,000 

.     3,865,000,000 

.     3,063,000,000 

.     3,616,000,000 

408,000,000 

880,000.000 

40i,000,000 

680,000,000 

.     1,007,000.000 

494,000.000 

.  13,834,000.000 

960,000.000 


1  the  31at 


I  Hallways. 

Tha  length  of  Government  railways  open  for  traCSc  o 
rch,  1803,  was  1,886  miles,  the  total  coat  thereof  having  been 
■,738,120,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  £7.812.  The  cash 
enua  for  the  year  1892-93  amounted  to  £1,181.521  ISs.  10d„ 
lading  the  value  of  postal  services ;  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
12,141  Us.  lOd.  The  net  cash  revenue— £449,380  28.— was  equal 
to  a  rate  of  £3  Is.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost ;  the  percentage  of 
expenditure  to  revenue  was  61-97, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Govem- 
railways  open,   the  number  of  train-miles  travelled  aud  of 
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passengers  carried,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  traffic  for  the  past  five 
years: — 


Tear. 

Length 
open. 

Train- 
mileage. 

Season 
Tickets 
issued. 

Goods 

and 
lave-stodL* 

1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 

1,754 
1,773 
1,813 
1,842 

1,869 
1,886 

2,994,786 
2,796,007 
2.868,203 
2,894,776 
3,010,489 
3,002,174 

3,451,850 
3,132,803 
3,376,459 
3,433,629 
3,555,764 
3.759,044 

11.518 
11,817 
12,311 
13,881 
16,341 
16.504 

1,770.638 
1.954,126 
2.112.734 
2.184,033 
2,122,987 
2,258,235 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  passengers  daring  the 
year  1892-93  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Considerable 
increase  in  receipts  from  goods  traffic  is  also  shown  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1893,  the  percentage  of  revenue  to  capital  cost 
(£3  Is.)  being  the  highest  point  reached  since  1883. 

The  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  five 
years  are  herewith  given  : — 


Year. 


u 

o 

a  9 

CO  3 
P4 


£  £  £ 

1888-89  323 ,  447  34 ,  102  610 ,  488 


o 


a 

(A  ^ 

«  So 

P4 


s  > 


1889-90  369, 3 18'37, 097 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


353,593  38,997 
364,617  41,795 
390,019  44,801 


655,007 
690,779 
671,469 
707,785 


CD 

*  a 


& 


9 
O 


£ 

29,578 
34,117 


3 
o 
H 


a 

s. 

H 


£  £ ' 

997,615,647,045 

l,095,669i682,787 


38,3321,121,701  700,703 


37,550 
38,316 


1,115,431  706,517 
1,181,521  732,141 


9 

9 

> 


9 


Oo  . 

9ZA^ 


£ 

350,670 
412,782 
420,998 
408,914 
449.380 


64*86 
62-32 
62-47 
63-34 
61-97 


g  •■3 


d. 
0 
5 


£  •. 
2  12 
2  19 
2  18  11 
2  15  9 
8     10 


Although  not  included  in  the  figures  ior  the  revenue,  the  real 
gain  to  the  colony  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  net  revenue  shown 
by  the  value  of  the  postal  services  performed  by  the  railways  (carriage 
of  mails,  &c.),  amounting  to  £26,000  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways  there  were  150  miles  of  private 
lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  March,  1893 — namely,  the  Wei- 
ll ngton-Manawatu  Eailway.  84  miles ;  the  Eaitangata  Railway 
Company's  line,  4  miles ;  and  the  Midland  Railway,  62  miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Bail- 
way  was  £766,598,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,099  Is.  8d.  per  mile.  The 
term  *'  construction "  includes  equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  not 
merely  the  construction  of  the  road-line  and  buildings.  The  revenue 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  28th  February,  1893,  amounted 
to  £84,565,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £34,580,  equivalent  to  40*89 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 


•  The  equivalent  tonaage  for  Uve-ctook  has  been  given. 
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Tlie  rCTenue  from  the  opened  part  of  the  Midland  line  was  for 
the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1892,  £12,948  18a.  Id.,  and  the 
expeaditore  £8,659  199.  6d..  eijuivalent  to  66'88  per  cent,  of  the 
Teix-na9.  The  total  expeaditare  on  this  hue  to  the  30th  Juno,  1892, 
was  £1,023,669. 

Tha  following  statement  giveB  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Australian 
(Glomes  al  the  eud  of  1891  or  1892,  where  figures  have  been  avail- 
ably:— 


ColoDy. 

N™bo^o^Mli™«pon 

on  31  a  I  DcoHinbor. 

Ne«  SouUi  Wales  (1833)  . . 

VhslorU 

Bootit  Aiutralin  (1992)     . . 

WmIvTh  Au'tnlia 

Nob  Zi'Oiuid  (Maj«h,  1803) 

3,304 
3,185 
3,798 
1,664 
651 
425 

102 
338 
108 

67 
287 

47 
IBS 

Accumulation. 
Tlic  total  average  liabilitieB  and  assets  of  the  banks  within  the 
colonics  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows  ; — 


LiabilitiM.-             ..         13.B30.4.57  19    8  14,n23,835    5  11 
10,614,618    9    7            17,558,167  16    5 

nae  thus  in  the  later  year  an  increase  of  £802,877  6s.  3d. 
fate  liabilities,  and  of  £743,649  6s.  lOd.  in  the  assets. 

In  1886  the  average  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  banks  was 

16.853,420,  equal   to  £27'23  per    head  of    the   mean    population. 

"b  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 

Soii  until  1891,  in  which  year  they  were  in  value  £11,619,145,  or 

8'34  per  head.     During  the  year  1892,  however,  there   was  an 

.jreaso,  the  average  of  tlie  advances  having  been  £12,228,435,  equal 

t  ftu  amount  of  £19-04  per  head  of  population.     The  amount  of 

'  counts,  though  showing  a  sUgbt  increase  on  the  figures  for  1891, 

B  lesa  than  in  any  year  since  1873.     The  largest  amount  of  dis- 

i  any  year  was  £6,061,959  in  1879.  at  the  rate  of  £13'53 

r  head  of  population.     In  1889  the  amount  was  £2,6.50.944,  equal 

to  £466  per  head  of  population;    in  1690,  £'2,524,573,    equal    to 

£4-07  per  bead;  in  1891,  £2,316,325,  or  £3-68  per  head;  and  in 

1892.  £2,361,813,  being  again  nearly  £3-68  per  head. 

liicre  wasan  increase  of  £790,964  in  the  deposits,  which  amounted 
to  £13,587,062  in  1892,  against  £12,796,098  in  1891.  Exclusive  of 
Govern  meat  deposits,  the  deposits  bearing  interest  increased  fi-om 
£8.673.326  to  £9,439.660.  or  by  £766,334 ;  and  the  deposits  not 
bearing  interest   from  £3,621,117   to  £3,742,953,   or  by  £121,835. 
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Thus,  there  was  an  increase  of  £888,169  in  the  average  amotmt  of 
private  deposits. 

The  following  shows  the  average  amount  of  notes  in  circulatioii, 
notes  and  bills  discounted,  and  bullion  and  specie  in  the  banks  in 
each  of  the  two  past  years : — 


Average  Amotmt  of 

1801. 

1802. 

Increase. 

Notes  in  circulation    . . 
Notes  and  bills  discounted 
Specie  and  bullion 

£ 
937,309 
2,316,325 
2,405,099 

£ 
959,943 
2,361,813 
2,450,712 

M 
22,634 
46,488 
45,613 

The  number  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  money- 
order  and  savings-bank  business  at  the  end  of  1892  was  331. 

There  were  26,232  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  18,171 
accounts  were  closed.  The  total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the 
end  of  1892  was  112,528,  of  which  80,999  were  for  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding £20. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  iBl,878,270 
6s.  4d.,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £1,821,348  18s.  Id.,  the  excess  of 
deposits  over  withdrawals  having  thus  been  £56,921  8s.  3d.  The 
total  amount  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  was  £2,863,670  12s.  lOd.,  which  gave  an  average  amount 
at  credit  of  each  account  of  £25  9s. 

There  are  seven  savings-banks  in  the  colony  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  Post  Office.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  them 
in  1892  was  £377,826  3s.  4d.,  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris 
amounted  to  £109  Is.  8d.  The  withdrawals  amounted  to  £402,920  Is., 
being  in  excess  of  tlie  deposits  by  £25,093  17s.  8d.  The  total 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£716,873  12s.  Id.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £199  12s.  was  to  the  credit 
of  Maoris. 

The  deposits  above  stated  for  the  banks  of  issue  represent  the 
average  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  If  the  amount  of  deposits 
at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  average  amount 
for  the  last  quarter,  then  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  exclusive  of  Gro- 
vemment  deposits,  the  deposits  in  the  several  banks  of  issue  and  in 
the  two  classes  of  savings-banks  amounted  at  the  end  of  1892  to 
£17,036,381.  In  addition,  there  was  in  1891  an  amount  of  £258,346 
deposited  with  building  societies ;  and  it  is  known  that  there  were 
also  deposits  with  financial  companies,  of  which  no  particulars 
have  been  supplied  to  the  department.  The  known  deposits  amount 
on  an  average  to  £26  lis.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population,  exclusive 
of  Maoris. 

There  were  43  registered  building  societies  in  operation  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1891.  Of  these,  3  were  terminable  societies, 
the  rest  were  permanent. 
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The  total  receipta  by  these  societies  during  their  financittl  year 
amouuled  to  £652,3di  15s.  7d.,  of  which  deposits  comprised 
£250.466  Oa.  Id. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £9SS.323  ISa.  2d., 
and  the  liabilities  to  £988,903  2s.  2d.,  o(  which  the  liabiUties  to 
fihfureholdors,  reserve  fund,  Ac,  amounted  to  £709,162  10s.  8d.,  those 
to  depositors  to  £258,345  19s,  4d.,  and  those  to  other  creditors  to 
£21,391  12s.  2d. 

Tbe  Be^str&r  of  Friendly  Societies  received  returns  for  the  year 
1391  from  365  lodges,  courts,  tents.  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony,  also  from  31  central  bodies.  The  number  of 
members  at  the  end  of  1891  was  27,400. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £476,133, 
equivalent  to  £17  7s.  Cd.  per  member.  Of  the  total  assets,  the  value 
of  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  amounted  to  £425,070. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
funds  amounted  to  £60,903,  and  the  expenditure  to  £41,645,  of 
which  the  sick-pay  to  members  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £26,082.  In 
ailditiou  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £25,667  was  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  management  expenses  fund  for  medical  attendance  on 
and  medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 

There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891  as 
muiy  as  56,751  Ufe  insurance  policies,  an  average  of  over  89  in  every 
1,000  persona  living.  The  gross  amount  represented  by  these  pohcies 
was  £16,714,740  168.,  equal  to  an  amount  of  £294  lOs.  7d.  for  each 
policy,  and  of  £26  73.  3d.  for  every  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  distribution  of  these  policies  among  the 
vtirious  life  assurance  offices  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


.„._„.„,.„ 

tho  Colony.  *^'"'^™ 

"jBDl. 

^Kiooetr  (Limitdd) 

^HSu  EqoitKble  Lite  Atsunknce  Socioby 

^K(  iho  Uoiled  Status 

^^b  Mutual  A«iar!uiou  Society  of  Tic- 

^KbU  (Idinilod) 

Tho  N.wtioonl  Mutual  Life  Aaiociation 

(.f  AintrnlMin  (Limited) 
Tlio  Ne  w  Yotk  Life  Inmimnac  Company 
Tho  LjIo  Innuranoe  Dopdrtmontof  the 
^^I»cw  Zealand  GovBnimont 

^ft          Total* 

30 
8 
7 
8 

15 

la 

23 

1C,761 
2,929 

981 

3,135 

2,580 

210 
29,228 

e       a.  a. 
6,119,915    0    0 

900,358    1  11 

4c;g.oh    0   0 

231,556  17  n 

793.809  10    a 

C53.110    0    0 

85.105    0    0 
8.990,SO9    0    0 

56,781 

16,714,740  18    0 
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It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  half  the  policies  are  held  in 
the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department.  A  special  article  con- 
cerning this  institution  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume. 

Crown  Lands. 

Before  referring  to  the  results  of  each  of  the  various  systems  in 
operation  in  1892  for  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  a  description  of  these  systems  will  be  found  in  the  digest 
of  the  land-laws  of  New  Zealand  in  Part  III.  of  this  work. 

There  were  33,659  acres  of  Crown  land  sold  for  cash  or  money- 
scrip  during  the  year,  tbe  cash  received  having  amounted  to 
£32,243  lis.  lOd.,  and  the  scrip  representing  a  value  of  £1,912  4s.  8d. 
The  lands  absolutely  disposed  of  without  sale  amounted  to  243,008 
acres  and  24  perches,  of  which  the  reserves  set  apart  for  public  pur- 
poses amounted  to  21,841  acres  1  rood  38  perches ;  the  grants  to 
Europeans  or  Natives  under  Native  Eeserves  Acts,  &c.,  or  in  fulfil- 
ment of  engagements,  to  10  acres  3  roods  9  perches  ;  those  to  Natives 
or  Europeans  under  the  Native  Land  Acts,  to  150,288  acres  and 
5  perches ;  and  those  in  satisfaction  of  land-scrip  or  otherwise, 
to  70,867  acres  3  roods  12  perches. 

Tiie  total  land  alienated  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the 
31st  December,  1892,  amounted  to  20,364,209  acres.  This  does  not 
include  lands  sold  by  Natives  to  Europeans  direct,  for  which  no 
Crown  grants  have  been  issued.  The  exact  quantity  so  sold  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 

In  1892,  27,785  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  deferred-payment 
system.  The  total  area  of  land  taken  up  under  this  system,  from  its 
cenimencenient  to  the  31st  December,  1892,  was  1,240,412  acres. 
Of  this  quantity,  the  area  forfeited  was  246,489  acres,  and  522,539 
acres  had  been  finally  alienated  by  completion  of  payments.  The 
area  still  held  under  the  system  at  the  end  of  1892  was,  therefoi*e, 
471,384  acres.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  acres 
taken  up  under  this  system  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years : — 


18S3 
1884 
1885 
1886 

Acres. 
. .  138,414 
. .   48,602 
. .   68,722 
..   62,711 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Acres. 
. .   82,017 
. .   45,016 
. .   89,106 
. .   36,604 

1887 

. .   88,832 

1892 

. .   27,785 

The  operation  of  what  is  called  the  perpetual-lease  system  ^vith 
right  of  purchase,  which  became  part  of  the  land-law  of  the  colony 
in  1882,  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  demand  for  laud  on 
deferred  payment,  as  under  the  perpetual-lease  system  the  rental  is 
only  5  per  cent,  on  the  upset  value  of  the  land,  and  thus,  until  the 
purchase  bo  made,  if  made  at  all,  the  settler  has  all  his  capital  avail- 
able for  beneficial  improvements.  1,188,071  acres  were  in  occupa- 
tion under  this  system  on  the  31st  December,  1892,  in  4,498  hold- 
ings.    196,075  acres,  in  749  holdings,  were  taken  up  diunng  the  year^ 
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but  ODly  25,753  acres  were  converted  into  freehold.  Although  the 
right  of  converting  the  land  from  lease  to  freehold  is  highly  valued, 
yel  ibe  temptation  to  postpone  the  use  of  that  right  is  very  great 
while  interest  at  from  6^  to  7  per  cent,  can  be  had  on  good  invest- 
mente,  and  only  5  per  cent,  need  be  paid  in  the  form  of  rental  to  the 
Government. 

Under  provisions  of  "  The  Land  Act,  1892,"  up  to  3lBt  December 
last,  13,170  acres  were  selected  for  occupation  with  right  of  purchaae 
by  thirty-eight  selectors,  aud  17,984  acres  as  leaseholds  in  perpetuity 
by  thirty -six  lessees. 

The  lands  in  the  village  settlements  are  disposed  of  partly  upon 
deferred  payments  and  partly  for  cash.  The  transactions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  of  land  previously  stated,  but  the  following 
details  of  the  number  and  area  of  selections  to  the  Slst  December, 
1892,  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of  these  settlements; — 

Ko.  A.  n.    p. 

Tillage  eootiocs  tor  cash    . .             . .         926  61G  2  23 

ViUAg6Gei:tiai)Goii[Icferrcdpa;meDts        330  les  0  30 

Sgkll-f&rra  Bsctiona  fotcaah            ..         695  6,133  S  30 
Small-tartu  aecttona  on  deferred  paj- 

manta  ..             ..             ..             ..     1,166  14,731  3  13 

The  freeholds  acquired  have  been — 


The  forfeitures  were — 

VUlAge  liGctioits 91  63    3  3H 

SmbU-farm  sections  ..  ..         149  1,788    3  SG 

Daring  1892,  102  selectors  took  up  1,347  acres  in  village-home- 
ttead  special  settlements  on  perpetual  lease. 

The  area  of  lands  held  from  the  Government  on  depasturing 
leases  (exclusive  of  small  grazing-runs)  amounted  to  12,769,751 
acres,  in  1,543  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  £142,211. 

The  total  area  of  land  in  occupation  as  small  grazing-runs  was, 
ftt  the  end  of  laet  year,  749,678  acres,  held  by  406  persons,  and  the 
rent  received  in  1892  amounted  to  £19,267  9s. 


■Asten 


Agriculhire. 
Th«  results  of  the  last  census  show  that  in  April,  1891,  there 
s  in  New  Zealand  43,777  occupied  holdings  of  over  1  aero  in 
mt,  covering  an  area  of  19,397,529  acres,  of  which  12,410,242 
aeres  were  freehold  of  the  occupier,  and  6,087,287  acres  were  rented 
from — (1)  private  individuals,  (2)  Natives,  (3)  public  bodies,  and 
(4)  the  Crown  (for  other  than  pastoral  purposes).  The  following 
tAOle  allows  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes,  and  number  of 
acres  held  in  freehold  and  leasehold,  excluding  the  Crown  lands 
rcQlod  tor  pastoral  purposes  only  : — 
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AOH-gB. 

aoldlnpi 

FiwOioia. 

^^•^^ 

Toul 

Ito           10 

11,110 

28,124 

24.343 

52,467 

10  .              50 

8,899 

50  .            100 

5,C13 

100  .            900 

6,851 

200   ,            320 

3,916 

1,013,319 

820   .            640 

3,802 

1,057,676 

1,717,7« 

640  .        1,000 

1,331 

662,612 

395,840 

1,068,461 

1,000  .       fi,000 

1,075 

2,144,627 

1,280,653 

3.425,185 

6,000   ,     10,000 

247 

1,208,819 

569,880 

1,768.799 

10.000   .      20,000 

189 

1.911.063 

788,341 

2,699,401 

20,000  ,      60,000 

117 

2.607,8*8 

833,083 

3,840,931 

50,000   .  100,000 

Si 

801,  UT 

723,000 

1,524,647 

Upnanls  o£  100,000  flcras 

■J 

307,140 

680,700 

1,077,810 

Totals.  1891    .. 

43,777 

12,410,312 

6,987.287 

19,397.529 

Totals,  1386    .. 

36,485 

11,728,236 

5,348,838 

K.077.071 

Totals,  1891    . . 

30,832 

10,309,170 

4,897,727 

15,206.897 

The  extent  of  land  rented  from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes, 
including  the  small  graziDg-niQS,  amounted,  in  ApeH,  1891,  to 
12,469,976  acres. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricnltoral  aod  pastoral 
pursuits  in  1891,  as  ascertained  from  the  reeolts  of  the  census 
taken  in  April  of  that  year,  was  68,607,  of  whom  65,950  were  males 
and  2,G57  females.  Of  this  number  56,671  males  and  2,367  females 
were  directly  engaged  in  agricultural,  and  9,279  males  and  270 
females  in  pastoral  occupations. 

The  agricultural  statistics,  nhich  are  collected  annoally  in 
February  or  March,  take  into  account  only  such  occupied  holdings  as 
are  wliolly  or  partly  under  cultivation,  and  moreover  do  not  include 
those  occupied  by  aboriginal  natives.  Information  conceming  the 
farming  carried  on  by  the  Maoris  is  obtained  only  when  a  census  of 
the  Native  race  is  taken.  In  1891  the  Maoris  had  under  wheat  a 
total  area  of  11,203  acres;  under  maize,  5,599  acres;  potatoes, 
16,093  acres ;  other  crops,  16,221  acres ;  and  in  sown  grasses, 
26.718  acres. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  agricultural  statistics  collected 
in  February,  1693,  is  exhibited  in  the  two  following  tables  :  the  first 
showing  the  number  of  holdings,  and  the  acreage  under  various  kinds 
of  crops  and  in  sown  grasses ;  the  second,  the  produce  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  each  provincial  district : — 

•  Eiolndluc  Crown  putonl  Isubi. 
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(uuiu<lut^  Sirwni  Crama) 
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Pbodcce  or  pBiaciPU.  Cbops. 


Vlwt. 

c. 

BMl.y. 

Htj. 

FO,^ 

BndL 

Tom. 

Aacklkud 

ITS.IM 

176.596 

18.572 

18.895 

36,528 

155.390 

20,313 

177,906 

193,238 

488,287 

ilarlbotough 

74.590 

53,57t 

33.930 

3,946 

3,™ 

87.343 

101,017 

50 

SIS 

Canteibuiy   .. 

5,673,238 

2,963,807 

348.133 

34,983 

31, SW 

Oukgo 

3,130,811 

5,769,957 

153.150 

10,619 

31,363 

Total 

8,378,aiT 

9,893,969 

651.331 

93,293 

104,173 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final  results  of  the  recent 
CollectioD  give  the  number  of  cultivated  holdings  over  I  acre  in 
extent  occupied  by  Europeans  as  42,768.  It  should,  however,  be 
obsen-ed  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Otago  and  Canterbury  for 
persons  to  take  unimproved  lands  from  the  proprietors  in  order  to 
raise  one,  two,  or  three  gniia-crops  therefrom,  the  land  being  after- 
wards sown  down  with  grass-seed.  Lands  so  occupied  are  returned 
as  separate  holdings.  When  the  low  price  of  grain  leuderg  crop- 
ping unprofitable,  either  land  is  not  taken  up  in  thia  manner,  or 
laud  so  occupied  reverts  to  the  owner  and  is  included  with  the  rest 
of  his  holiiing. 

In  1876  the  number  of  occupied  and  cultivated  holdings  was 
estimated  to  be,  on  an  average,  14-88  to  every  100  adult  males  ;  in 
1831,  17-30;  in  18S6,  20-17;  and  in  1891,  22-79.  Assuming  the 
ratio  of  adult  males  to  total  male  population  to  be  still  the  same  as 
existed  at  the  census  of  1891,  the  number  of  holdings  in  1893  gives 
an  average  of  24-39  to  every  100  of  the  adult  male  population.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  obser\-e  thia  progress,  indicating  as  it  does  that 
a  coritiHually  increasing  proportion  of  the  grown  people  are  settling 
upon  the  land. 

The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  (includiug  sown  grasses  and 
land  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  amouuted  to  9,713,745  acres. 
Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  grasses  comprised  85'OC  per  cent. ; 
land  under  grain-crops,  7'15  per  cent. ;  land  under  green  and  other 
crops,  5-GO  per  cent. ;  and  laud  in  fallow,  1-59  per  cent. 

More  than  lialf  the  land  under  grain-crops  was  iu  the  Canterbury 
Provincial  District,  and  more  than  one-third  in  Otago;  but  while 
the  area  of  land  in  wheat  was  greater  in  Canterbury  than  in  Otago 
by  189,600  acres,  that  under  oats  was  less  by  Cl,7il  acres. 

Of  tlio  total  extent  (24,906  acres)  of  land  in  barley,  9,569  acres 
wore  in  Canterbury,  6,230  in  Otago,  4,466  in  Nelson,  2,318  in 
Marlborough,  and  2,229  in  Hawke's  Bay. 

The  total  urea  under  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  1893  was  361,245 
acres,  and  the  produce  was  estimated  at  8,378,217  bushels,  an 
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,0  yield  per  acra  o£  21-98  bushels.     la  1892  the  gross  produce 
•M  was  reiuraed  aa  10,257,738  bnshels.  which  gave  an  averasa 
J  bushels  per  acre,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  eatimatoa  in  that 
_  BTfl  too  high.     For  the  current  year  the  estimates  given  by 

the  larmers  have  been  carefully  checked  by  means  of  thresbiog-miil 
statements  received.  Deductions  have  also  been  made  on  account 
o(  loss  by  vreather  and  other  causes.  The  apparent  decrease  in  the 
irtie&t-crop  as  shown  ;by  comparing  one  year  with  the  other  is 
therefore  not  entirely  due  to  the  lessened  yield,  but  results  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  statistics  for  this  year  are  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  189^. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  New  Zealand,  the  estimated  gross 
prodace  in  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the 
last  ten  years  is  here  shown : — 


r^. 

L»na  under 

Bitinmlrf 

Av«r.>«<, 

P«  Acre. 

Aerea 

377,706 

9,827, 13G 

2002 

270,043 

6,866,777 

173,891 

4,242,285 

253,025 

6,297.638 

357,353 

9,434.059 

8,770.246 

835,861 

8,449.506 

-.1 

301,4fiO 

5,723,610 

18-Q!) 

403,273 

10,257.738 

2550 

.'5 

381,245 

8,878,217 

2198 

The  following  ^ves  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  estimated  produce 
:  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the  season  of  1892 : — 


Colour. 

Acre». 

Bi»he[i. 

B«h.U 

Qneecaland 

19,306 

392,309 

20-32 

New  South  Wales 

356,606 

8,963,668 

nil 

1,332,683 

13.679.268 

1020 

South  AustraJift     .. 

1,852,423 

0.436,488 

4-15 

26,866 

295,626 

1100 

Tumama 

47,884 

837,680 

19-71 

881,245 

6,878,217 

21-98 

The  amount  of  wheat  consumed  by  the  population  or  used  up  by 
them  in  any  year  is  estimated  by  deducting  from  the  gross  yield 
the  amount  exported  in  that  year  sjid  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  the  next  crop.  It  is  impossible,  however,  by  this  means  to  give 
an  uxact  statement  of  the  quantity  required  for  actual  consumplion 
loi  several  reasons:  (1.)  The  crop  itself  is  an  estimate,  and  the 
1  harvested  yield  may  be  either  more  or  less :  (2)  the  amount 
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retained  in  an;  one  jeax  may  be  largely  in  excess  of  local  n- 
quirementB,  and  may  form  part  of  the  following  year's  exports,  thoi 
apparently  la-rgely  increasing  the  amonnt  retained  one  year  for  con- 
Bumption,  and  reducing  the  apparent  amount  retained  for  conaninp- 
tion  the  following  year.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  reenlts  for  anyone 
year  cannot  by  themselves  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaioing 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  that  even  the  avearge  for  t 
term  of  years  will  probably  vary  somewhat,  as  any  year's  resnlti 
are  added  to  or  gubtracted  from  the  computation. 

The  total  average  consninptioD  of  wheat  in  New  Zealand  for  (he 
period  1877  to  1892,  inclusive,  estimated  according  to  the  foregomg 
method,  was,  apparently,  8'45  bushels  per  head  of  population,  in- 
cluding Maoris.  From  this  has  to  be  deducted  the  wheat  required 
foi'  seed -purposes,  estimated  at  2  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  re- 
mainder, being  the  amount  required  for  food  and  other  items  of  local 
consumption,  averaged  7'38  bushels  per  head.  The  particulars  for 
each  year  and  the  results  for  the  whole  period  are  here  given : — 
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451,943 
467,000 
491,880 
618.275 
637.579 
552,991 
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615.757 
624.086 
038.343 
047.340 
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2.981.305 
4,110,694 
3,151,720 
4,004,408 
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3,8.';6,847 
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486,812 
5-20,722 
540.306 
649,608 
731.430 
781,636 
755,412 
640,086 
347,782 
506.050 
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3,468,077 
4.640.416 
3,092.116 
4,654,306 
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4,638,483 
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The  difGculty  of  correctly  oontpntiag  tiie  consuiBptioo  of  bread- 
staffs  is  sho^n  by  the  great  diSereoces  in  the  titiwatai  airtT«d  mt. 

The  average  qaantity  required  per  bead  al  the  pdpoli&tioa  (exdo- 
sive  of  that  for  seed)  is  estimated  by  the  GoTemnieiit  Statisticiaa 
of  Kew  South  Wales  at  6-1  traabels  for  that  isidmy,  lud  by  tlw 
Statist  of  Victoria  at  4^  to  5  boshela  for  the  last-men^oaed  cobwy. 

The  amount  of  wheat  reqaired  aonually  for  tue  in  the  Gnitad 
Ein^dom  averages  d-65  busb^  per  head  of  the  popqlalion. 

The  consumption  of  wheatea  bre«dstafis  in  Nav  2ie«datid  ia  tfaw 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  Victoria,  aod  b  also  in  exMcs  of 
the  amount  consumed  per  bead  in  New  Sooth  Wales  sod  the  otha 
Anstrolian  CoEomes.  The  Soar  used  in  the  colony  is  prodofied  by 
local  mills,  the  quantity  imported  in  1S92  having  been  only  21^ 
centals — about  10  tons ;  but  the  qnantity  extorted  noched  4,568 
tons. 

The  follovring  ia  the  avera^  annual  coosamptioD  of  wheat  per 
inhabltaut  for  Bome  of  the  principal  coontoes  of  the  worid : — 
Uaited  Kiagdom 

Garaoacj 

It*ly  ".  '.'. 

United  States 

If,  in  New  Zoatand,  7'38  bushels  per  head  be  taken  as  the 
amount  of  wheat  actu^y  required  for  home  consumption  by  an 
BSttmatod  mean  population  in  1893  of  70o,000  persons,  and  allowing 
seed  for  400,000  acres  at  2  buehela  per  acre,  there  would,  on  ibe 
wheat-crop  of  1893,  be  a  aorplas  available  for  export  of  2,375,317 
bashels,  equivalent  to  about  ^,621  imperial  tons. 

The  number  of  acres  under  oats  (for  grain)  at  the  commencement 
of  1893  was  326.531,  and  the  produce  was  estimated  at  9,893,989 
bushels,  giving  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  3030  bushels.  Of  the  land 
in  oat«  in  1893,  rather  more  than  53  per  cent.,  proclucing  over  58  per 
MDt.  of  tho  total  crop,  was  in  Otago.  Canterbury  took  second  place 
(or  oat -production,  with  34-58  per  cent,  of  the  area  and  3001  per 
cent,  of^the  produce. 

Tho  oat-crop  in  1892  for  the  Australian  Colooies  was  as  follows: — 


JUn*. 

Bniholi.     A 

'"?-S' 

QuMDsl&n.t 

715 

le.eiiD 

Now  South  Wales 

.        12,D58 

276.2-59 

21-33 

Victoria 

.     190.157 

l,455.i51 

23  i3 

Soolfa  AustrftlU 

.       13,087 

80.876 

616 

W»stern  Australia 

1.301 

ia,2H 

1400 

Tasmania 

.     sa.soo 

876,578 

80'91 

Ne*  Zealand  (1S03) 

.     82e,5Sl 

9.893.089 

30  30 

There  were  24,906  acres  returned  as  under  barley  in  1893.  tho 
eatimated  crop  being  651.231  bushels,  an  average  jicld  per  acre  of 
36-27  busJieU.  In  the  previous  year  the  area  under  barley  was 
j.i.26Q  acres,  and  the  crop  638,683  bushels. 
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The  estimated  potato-crop  was  1(XI,173  tons  from  18,338  acres, 
or  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  5*68  tons. 

Turnips  and  rape  form  a  most  important  crop  in  a  sheep-breeding 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1892  the  area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  no  less  than  422,359  acres.  The  returns  o! 
the  present  year  give  only  379,447  acres,  a  decrease  of  over  10  per 
cent. 

Only  706  acres  were  under  hops  in  1893,  giving  a  total  produce 
of  7,059cwt.,  but  even  this  comparatively  small  area  is  more  than 
suiBcient  to  supply  local  requirements,  the  imports  in  1892  having 
been  slightly  over  SSOcwt.,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  2,124cwt. 
In  1890  the  total  quantity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the  colony 
amounted  to  3,9-iOcwt.  Of  the  land  under  hops  in  1893,  589  acres 
were  in  the  Waimea  CJounty  and  95  in  Collingwood,  both  in  the 
Provincial  District  of  Nelson. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  does  not  progress  in  New  Zealand. 
In  1S89,  34  acres  were  being  cultivated ;  in  1890,  25  acres ;  in  1891, 
16  acres;  in  1892,  6  acres;  and  in  1893,  only  4  acres,  producing 
2,2121b.  of  dried  leaf. 

There  were  20,085  acres  in  orchards  in  1893,  an  increase  of  458 
acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fruit-crop  of  the  colony  has  still  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
considerable  import  from  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Fiji. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  light  and  moisture  EngUsh  grasses  thrive  when 
the  natural  bush  and  fern  and  other  vegetation  are  cleared  off, 
In  fact,  the  white-clover  gradually  overcomes  the  fern ;  and,  from 
the  niildness  of  the  winter  season,  there  are  few  places  where  there 
is  not  some  growth,  even  in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  In 
all  parts  of  the  colony  stock  live,  although  in  varying  condition, 
without  other  food  than  such  as  they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass,  as 
rniglit  he  expected,  heads  the  Hst  of  cultivations. 

In  February,  1893,  there  were  8,262,045  acres  under  artificial 
grasses.  Of  these,  3,611,393  acres  had  been  previously  ploughed, 
and  presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  and  4,650,652  acres  had 
not  been  ploughed.  A  gi'cat  part  of  the  latter  was  bush-  or  forest- 
land  sown  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially burnt  off. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  in  1892  : — 

Acros. 
Queensland     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20,921 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

WoKtorn  Australia  (1891) 

Tasmania 

Now  Zealand  (1893) 


333,238 

174,982 

17,619 

23,344 

208,596 

8,262,045 


It  will  bo  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
was  over  ton  times  greater  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  whole  of 
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Australia,  and  Tasmania.  When  compared  in  size  with  the  colonies 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  is  relatively  small — about  one-thirtieth 
of  Iheir  total  area— but  in  respect  of  grazing- capabilities  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  New  Zealand  is  much  gi-eater.  Australia 
■fl  generally  unsuitable,  owing  lo  conditions  of  climate,  for  the 
growth  of  English  grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  protluced  by  the 
natural  grasses  throughout  the  year  is  very  much  less  per  acre  than 
that  obtained  from  the  sown-grass  lands  in  New  Zealand — so  much 
so  that  it  may  he  stated  that  the  average  productiveness  of  the 
gross  land  in  New  Zealand  is  probably  about  nine  times  as  gi'eat  as 
that  in  Australia;  and  that  the  land  of  this  colony  covered  with 
artificial  grass  may  be  considered  ei^ual,  fpr  grazing  purposes,  to  an 
area  of  Australian  territory  about  nme  times  as  great. 

The  total  quantity  of  grass-seed  produced  was,  in  1893,  returned 
at  928,731  bushels,  of  wluch  362,331  bushels  were  cocksfoot  and 
666,410  bushels  ryegrass.  The  value  of  both  kinds  together  is 
calculated  to  be  about  £160.444, 

The  total  value  of  all  agricultural  produce,  Ac,  based  on  the 
returns  for  1893  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  £3,937,747,  made 
up  as  follows: — 


Gmn  and  paUa 

Root-cTopi 

Bops  and  other  crops     . . 

Hay  and  green  foiage  (excluding  gra«a) 

Oacden-  and  □ccWd-prDduoe 


Total  value  ol  agricultural  produ< 


Animals  and  Prodvce. 
Returns  of  sheep  are  sent  in  April  of  each  year  to  the  Agricultui'al 
Department,  but  full  returns  of  other  stock  are  only  obtained  when  a 
census  is  taken.  The  number  of  each  kind  of  live-stock,  according 
lo  the  returns  from  the  European  portion  of  the  population,  in  the 
colony  in  each  of  the  census  years  1886  and  1891  ia  given  below  :— 


Btood-mBTH  (inclnded  in  loregoing)     . 

CftttU  (inoluding  e».\vM) 
Br«eding.oowB  (iuoluiled  in  foregoing)   . 
Uilcb-eowa  (also  included  ia  broeding-ci 
ShHp  (ineludiDK  Iambi) 
Braediiig-ew«K(iiidudod  inlotegoing)   . 

OMta  

Pi«"  

PonlUr 
OitrichM 


£11.0(0 

187,382 

31.376 

29,803 

84B 

2a7 

788,919 

B5S.3.')8 

880,711 

279.136 

206,906 

Kot  speoified. 

17,665,423 

IC.664.595 

7.371,429 

6,457.355 

9.066 

10.220 

333,663 

277,901 

1,790,070 

1.679,021 
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51,S93,T9T 
00,243,137 

SG,4Ba,ioo  iBT,i4t,aoa 

4,370,2*1  39.92a,30e 

1,333,574  35.68Q,aM 

1,7SC.6«  124,646.606 

4.0CG  12,607 


60,995,100      G3J,84S,02i      103,172,224 

■The  Dumbers  ot  each  kind  of  animal  owued  ia  tho  United  King- 
T,  her  colonies  and  possossions,  are  ;— 


48,05a,045 

2,7^3,516 

49.1G4,S41 

48S,93T 

G46,1KKI 

l,15(),a2& 

33,IC1 


5,385         30,074,006 

6fiU       134,043,006 

3,513,419 


067,418 
138,703 


17.605,352 
950,6mi 


. .     64,090,073  6,867,530      210,501,487  7.005,387 

batter  lias  always  held  an  important  poeition  among  the  pro- 

s  o(  the  New  Zealand  Bmoll-farmor.     Made  by  different  per- 

d  in  different  ways,  it  has  not  been  generally  suitable  for 

I  requirements   ot    the    Englisli    market,    although   conaiderable 

Btiliea  have  been  exported  to  AustraOa  and  alao  to  tho  United 

lorn ;  but  the  success  attending  the  efforts  made  to  produce 

r  o(   uniform   superior   character  in  dairy  factories,    and    tho 

f  remunerative  prices  reahsed  tor  such  butter  in  England,  have 

1  great  attention  to  be  given  to  the  dairy  factories  for  the 

bose  of  supplying  produce  for  the  English  market. 

It  is  only  in  census  years  that  any  information  is  obtained  of  the 

ntity  of  butter  and  cheese  annuiUly  produced  in  the  colony,  and 

ntums  given  by  farmera  mast  be  considered  as  estimates  only, 

the  laajority  of  them  do  not  keep  accounts  ot  their  productions. 

The  tollowinc  are  the  results  ot  the  returns  made  in  the  census 

■■ira  mentioned.    Tiio  numbers  represent  the  quantities  produced 

I'-  tlie  preceding  years  : — 

AssoiX.  PaoDDCTioM  OP 


Consiuyeixr.  1S81  ..  ,.     3,178,604  B.1.'.R,S15 

1B.SG  ..  ..     4,504.796  12,170.!>fl4 

lan  ..  ..     6,S7S.C98  16,310,012 

■'he  figures  for  1891  include  1,969,7591b,  of  butter  aud  4,S90,i09lb. 
"t  cheeeo  made  in  factories. 

The  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  New  Zealand  caused 
1  ir;  Government  to  appoint  a  Ulucf  Dairy  Instructor,  to  visit  fac- 
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lories  and  give  lectures  and  addresses  on  the  benefits  of  co-operative 
dairying,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  subjects  relating 
thereto.  Particulars  of  this  industry  will  be  found  in  a  separate 
article  further  on. 

The  growing  importance  of  our  export  trade  of  butter  and  cheese 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  market 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  96. 

Mining, 

Important  as  are  the  grazing  and  dairy  interests  to  New 
Zealand,  yet  her  future  is  likewise  intimately  bound  up  with  mining 
interests.  The  natural  mineral  resources  are  very  great,  and  have 
exercised  in  the  past  a  most  ^important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  colony.  Gold  to  the  value  of  £48,387,861 
was  obtained  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1892.  The  gold  pro- 
duce in  1892  was  of  the  value  of  £954,744.  In  the  earuer  years 
the  gold  was  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  mostly  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  is  dis- 
tributed widely  through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thus 
there  is  a  much  better  prospect  for  the  permanency  of  this 
industry  than  was  afforded  by  the  alluvial  diggings.  The  amount 
of  silver  extracted  to  the  end  of  1892  amounted  to  only  £144,144 
in  value,  but  recent  discoveries  of  ore  give  promise  of  large  pro- 
duction in  the  future.  Of  other  minerals,  the  product  to  the 
same  date  amounts  to  £10,717,879,  of  which  kauri-gum  yielded 
£6,349,421,  and  coal,  with  coke,  £4,141,975.  The  following  gives 
the  quantities  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  minerals  obtained 
during  the  year  1892,  and  the  total  value  of  mining  produce  since 
1853  :— 


Total  Value  since 

1892. 

1853. 

Oz. 

£ 

£ 

Gold    *   .. 

238,079 

954,744 

Silver     . . 

22,053 

3,996 
958,740 

260,132 

48,532,005 

Tons, 

1 

Copper-ore 

2i 

148 

18,014 

Chrome-ore 

•     • 

• . 

37,367 

Antimony- ore 

364 

4,900 

46,040 

^langanese-ore 

521 

1,239 

65,164 

lleematito-ore 

•  • 

•  • 

226 

Mixed  minerals     . . 

84 

631 

69,672 

Coal 

673,315 

377,427 

4,118,885 

Coke  (exported)     . . 

4,306 

5,691 

23,590 

Kauri-p:um 

8,705 

517,678 

6,349,421 

£1 

,866,454 

£59,249,884 

The  approximate  total  output  of  the  coal-mines  to  the   31st 
December,  1892,  amounted  to  7,805,301  tons, 

[For  full  account  of  mines  and  minerals  see  special  article,  poj^^] 


B.        Statistic: 


Manopactobies,  eto. 


Statistics  of  mannfac tones  or  works  are  uot  taken  annnally 
in  New  Zealand,  but  every  five  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
census.  The  figcrea  for  1891  show  an  increase  Ion  the  number  of 
indogtries  at  the  previous  census,  hut  cot  to  the  extent  that  waS 
anticipated.  They  are— 2,570  for  1391,  agaiust  2,268  in  1886, 
oral  the  rate  of  13'32  pec  cent.  Between  1881  and  188C  the  ia- 
daetrios  returned  increased  from  1,643  to  2,268,  or  the  rats  of  38  per 
ceut.  Gold-quartz-mining  and  hydraulic  miniug-works  are  included 
in  the  above,  increasing  the  number  of  industries  by  209 ;  95  ooU 
lieries  are  also  included,  with  2  antimony  miues  and  1  manganese, 
besides  9  bailding- stone  quarries.  Important  machinery  and  plant 
being  used  in  these  mining-works,  they  are  included,  the  Act  requir- 
ing the  returns. 

The  remarks  of  the  Registrar-General  in  the  report  on  the  cen- 
eas  of  188G  as  to  what  are  included  in  the  returns  are  reprinted,  as 
SgMn  apmlicablo  :  "There  is  difficulty  in  defining  what  works  should 
be  included  and  what  omitted.  For  example,  some  of  the  furniture 
(actories consist  of  large  workshops  in  rear  of  shops,  in  which  several 
haods  are  employed  in  making  furniture ;  but  there  are  numerous 
cabinetmakers  who  also  employ  one  or  two  hands  in  making  farni- 
ture,  but  whose  works  can  hardly  he  classed  as  manufactories. 
There  are  many  indastrics  in  a  similar  condition,  so  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  otherwise  many  industries  that  are 
in  the  aggregate  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  of  growing  import- 
ance, would  have  to  be  omitted,  or  the  table  filled  up  with  the 
euomeration  of  what  are  in  reality  retail  businesses  combined  with 
the  doing  of  a  limited  amount  of  work  on  the  premises,  either  by  way 
of  repairs  or  as  new  work.  Consequently,  much  discretion  has  to  ba 
exercised  in  the  selection  for  the  returns,  possibly  causing  some  little 
roughness  in  the  result.  Much  additional  work  to  that  given  is  no 
doubt  being  performed  by  these  minor  industries.  Some  small  in- 
dustries have  been  given  on  account  of  their  possessing  a  special 
character,  or  of  beiug  the  germ  of  what  may  grow  to  some  import- 
ance." 
^        The  hands  and  horse-powEr  employed  were — 

^^*  Here  the  male  hands  employed  are  shown  to  have  increased  by 
"■10,313  or  62-12  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  by  3,750  or  1619  per 
cent,  in  the  period  1886-91.  The  increase  in  the  case  o(  females  ie 
niach  greater  for  the  ten-year  period  than  in  case  of  the  males, 
being  112-22  per  cent,  for  1881-91,  and  in  the  quinquennium  1886-91, 
19-05  percent. 
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The  increase  in  horse-power  is  145*51  per  cent,  for  1881-91,  and 
72-88  per  cent,  for  188&-91. 

At  the  census  of  1891  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  those  factories  or  large 
works  supplying  wholesale  orders,  and  employing  machinery  and 
plant,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  industrial  returns.  The  amount 
for  the  year  1890  was  £2,106,860  paid  to  males,  and  £102,999  to 
females,  of  all  ages.  The  total  value  of  materials  operated  upon  was 
£3,471,767,  so  far  as  returned.  The  deficiency  is  not  considered  to 
be  such  as  very  materially  to  affect  the  figures  given.  The  annual 
value  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  was  obtained  in  1886  as  well 
as  in  1891,  and  a  comparison  is  consequently  possible : — 

Annnfti  Value  of  M annteo- 
tores  and  Prodnoe. 

J 
Census,  1891    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    9,422,146 

1886    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     7,486,649 


Increase  ..  ..  •.    1,985,497 

or  26*70  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  industries  increased  between 
1886  and  1891  in  number  by  only  13*32  per  cent.,  as  previously 
stated,  the  proportionate  increase  on  the  actual  rescut  of  the 
work,  as  shown  by  the  value  of  the  manufactures  or  produce,  was 
at  the  higher  rate  of  26*70  per  cent.  The  hands  increased  at 
the  rate  of  16*19  per  cent,  for  males,  and  19*05  per  cent,  for 
females. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  used  in  the  manufactories  or  works  can  be  compared  for  four 
census-periods : — 

Value  of  Land  and  n««*«-«*««i  Value  of  Machinery 

Buildinca  used     ^??iS^r     ^^  1*1»°*  «»«1      Centerimal 
for  Manufactories  ^-  T^MSuTfl    '<>'  Manufactoriea     Increase, 
or  Works.        °'  decrease.  ^^  Works. 

£  £ 

Census,  1878  . .     1,761,694  v  1,289,378  ^ 

[      13-15  I      asos 

1881..     1,993,330  {  1,612,141  ( 

[  46-98                             I         71-65 

1886..     2,929,828  {  2,767,289  { 

f  -  6-67                             \        10*28 

.       1891..    2,775,277'  3,051,699' 

The  value  of  the  lands  used  for  mining  is  not  included  in  the 
above  figures,  and  the  value  of  Grown  lands  has  been  omitted 
throughout. 

The  principal  industries  returned  at  the  census  of  1891,  and 
particulars  relating  thereto,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following 
table : — 
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MANUFACTORIES,    ETC, 


iQ  order  of  the  provincial  districts,  arranged  according  to  the 
"ir  of  industries  belonging  to  each,  is  as  under : — 

Number  of  rudnstHeB  Nambvi  of  luduatrle* 

ineludlnj!  Gold-  eioludino  «Jold- 

quarte-miuinB  Worka.  qaarttminine  Works 
Collierlu,  Ac.  CallierleB.  Ac, 

OUgD 

Aucxtajid 

Chaterbury     . . 
Welliiigtoii 
NoUon 

Hawko's  Btkf  .. 
Maclborougll   . . 

Westlftcd         '.'. 
The  values  ot  the  maaufactnres  for  the  provincial  districts  were 


■espectively  as  follows 


I 


Vulae  of  MBJiufncture 

B    Value  of  Mrnii 

iueladingOutpolof 

6«ludiDe  On 

Oom-qnm-iaiolae 

GoliiflUiru- 

Worka,  Collierioa,  &o 
2.396.060 

TCorkB,  Collloi 
2.184.401 

2,237,246 

2,078.305 

2,061 ,9:il 

2,056,412 

1,112,465 

1.413,465 

525,394 

625.394 

394,481 

146,020 

168,614 

161.714 

165,773 

156,772 

69,333 

53,294 

IlllOg 


Aucklutti 

OtiLgO  , . 

Oiuitecbur7 
Wellington 

Hawke'B  Buy 

MulboTongh 
Taranbki 
West  land 
The  following  shows  the  most  important  industries  arranged  in 
■^u:  of  the  value  of  their  manufactures  or  produce,  and  specifying 

^fcaOUntS  over  £100,000:—  TotalVBlneorallMauu- 

^H  tactucei  or  froclucp. 

^^P  iuoludiug  Bopalra. 

^^r      Ueat-treczing.      -preserriug.      nnd      boilmg-down  m 

^"  works  .',     1,464,659 

Twining,   follmougcrii 
Llishments   . . 

Gmin-roilla 


1,020.349 


Saw-mJIla        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        832. yso 

Boot-and-ahae  factories  ..  ..  ..         403.736 

Iron-  and  brasB-foundries,  boilcr-mnJiing,  tQacbiQlsts, 

and  mill wnghts  ,.  ,.  ..  '"" 

Prinling  esUbliBhmentB 
Broworiea 

CoUieriea  

Woollen -milla  . . 

Gold-mining,  quartz -miniiig  and  -crushing  ^orka  . 

Plai-miUa OSi'.StVi 

Oasttorks  , .  . ,  . .         178,S47 

CloHiing-faolorioa  . ,  ,,  . .  . .         1G6,679' 

Soap-ond -candle  worki,.  ..  ..  ..         155,714 

Cheese-  and  battcr-fuolioiies       ..  ..  ..         160,957 

AgricalCiicnJ-imptement  (actories  ..  ..         144,472 

Coaoh'building  and -painting  works         -.  --         139,660 

Fnmitars-faotoiieB  131,314 

BiMtiii-faotoriea  . .  127 ,  147 

Other  indtistcioi.  in  nbicli  tho  valuo  oF  mauufoc- 

WM  under  £100.000 1.377.028 

£9,42J.14G 
'Uniatiaraotory  rpturus. 
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The  order  of  the  principal  industries  aixanged  according  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed  is : — 


Saw-mills 

Flax-mills 

Printing  establishments     • . 

Gold-mining,  qoarts-mining 

and  -crashing  woiks 
Boot-and-shoe  factories 
Iron-    and   brass -fonndries, 

boiler-making,  machinists, 

and  millwrights 
Collieries 


No.  of  Hands. 

..     3,204 
2,569 


1,971 
1,943 


1,787 
1,655 


NaolHandg. 

Meat-freesiiig,  -preserring, 
and  boiling-down  vroAs  . .     1 ,568 

Cloihing-faeUmes  ..     1,290 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and 
wool  -  scoiiruig  establish- 
ments  ••  ••  s.l,  196 

Woollmi-mills       ..  ..     1,175 

Other  industries  ..  ..    8,256 


\ 


29,880 


COHPABISON  WITH  INDUSTRIES  IN  ViCTOBIA  AND  NbW  SoXJTH  WaI^S. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  under  fonr  heads  between  the 
results  of  the  industrial  returns  for  New  Zealand  and  those  for 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  taken  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
excepting  in  each  case  those  relating  to  mining  works.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  adopted  at  successive  censuses  in  New  Zealand, 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Grovemment  Bailway  work- 
shops for  this  colony  have  not  been  included  in  the  previous  tables. 
The  figures  for  these  are  now  added,  and  those  for  mining  works 
deducted,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  figures  for  the  two 
other  colonies  have  been  taken  from  a  table  published  in  December, 
1891,  by  the  Government  Statist  of  Victoria. 

Number 
Colonies.  of  Establifih- 

monts. 
New     Zealand     (includiDg 
Government  Bailway 

workshops    and    Govern-  No.  Persons.  H.P. 

raent  Ehrinting  Office,  but 

deducting  mining  works)  2,270  26,540  22,148 

Victoria..  ..  ..         3,296  58,175  30,078 

New  South  Wales  ..        2,619  46,525  24,909 


Handfl 
employed. 


Horse^jKywer 
En^oee. 


Valae 
of  Machinery 
mod  Plant. 


2,592,993 
6,604,322 
4,557,022 


The  returns  for  New  South  Wales  show  349  more  establishments 
than  those  for  New  Zealand,  and  those  for  Victoria  show  an  excess 
of  1,026  over  the  New  Zealand  figures.  The  average  number  of 
hands  in  New  Zealand  was  also  less  than  in  the  other  two  colonies, 
as  shown  below : — 


New  Zealand 
New  South  Wales. . 
Victoria  .. 


Ayeruce 

Nnmber  of  Hands  per 

Industrial  Establishment. 

11-7 

17-8 

17-7 


The  value  of  the  machinery  and  plant  in  New  Zealand  is  not 
much  more  than  one-half  that  given  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
little  over  one-third  of  that  in  Victoria.  But,  while  these  facts  are 
noted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  each  of  the 
other  colonies  was  over  a  million  of  persons  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  while  that  of  New  Zealand  was  only  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  persons,  leaving  out  the  Maoris.  Certain  details  of  the 
comparison  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Only  those  industries 
having  in  New  Zealand  manufactures  or  produce  oi  a  value  ezceedins 
£100,000  have  been  specijaed :— 
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Law  and  Cbime. 

Civil  Cases. 

Sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  for  trial  of  civil  cases  at 
Auckland,  Gisborne,  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Wellington,  and  Wa- 
nganui,  in  the  North  Island ;  and  at  Blenheim,  Nelson,  Hokitika,. 
Christchurch,  Timaru^  Oamaru,  Dunedin,  and  Invercargill,  in  the 
Middle  Island. 

The  number  of  writs  of  summons  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1891  was  744,  against  929  in  1890,  and  1,023  in  1889.  But  the 
number  of  civil  cases  tried  increased  from  182  in  1890  to  184  in 
1891.  Of  these  23  were  tried  before  a  common  jury,  51  by  special 
jury,  and  110  by  Judge  without  jury.  The  total  of  amounts  for 
which  judgments  were  recorded  in  1891  was  £57,356.  131  writs  of 
execution  were  issued  during  the  year. 

Seventy-two  cases  were  disposed  of  at  fifteen  District  Courts  in 
1891.  Thirty  of  these  cases  were  tried  before  juries,  and  23  before 
the  Judge  only,  making  a  total  of  53  cases  tried.  Nineteen  cases 
lapsed  or  were  discontinued,  and  6  cases  remained  pending.  The 
total  of  amounts  sued  for  was  £7,599,  and  judgments  were  recorded 
for  £1,588.  18,217  cases  were  tried  before  the  Besident  Magistrate's 
Courts,  against  17,790  in  1890  ;  the  total  of  amounts  sued  for  being 
£253,982,  and  the  total  for  which  judgment  was  given  £131,774. 

Bankruptcy. 

The  petitions  in  bankruptcy  numbered  605  in  1891,  of  which  573 
were  made  by  debtors  and  32  by  creditors.  This  number  was  the 
lowest  for  six  years. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  petitions,  the  total  amount  of 
the  unsecured  assets,  the  amount  of  debts  proved,  and  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  and  preferential  claims  for  the  past  six  years  : — 


Debtors' 

Ypfl.r 

No.  of 
Petitions 

Statements  of 

Assets, 

excluding 

Amounts 
realised  by 

Amount  of 

Amounts  paid 
in  Dividends 

X  CCbA  • 

in  Bank- 

Official 

Debts  proved. 

and  Preferen- 

ruptcy. 

secured  to 
Creditors. 

Assignees.; 

tial  Claims. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

1,089 

415,953 

128,370 

666,291 

102,966 

1887 

1,030 

811,745 

135,633 

503,759 

109,255 

1888 

881 

252,322 

98,213 

571,741 

79,843 

1889 

724 

441,874 

187,048 

755,165 

95,032 

1890 

652 

262,733 

112,951 

381 , 124 

122,276 

1891 

605 

141,970 

84,341 

302,712 

72,571 

Not  only  is  there  progressive  decrease  shown  as  regards  the 
number  of  petitions,  but  the  money-figures  point  to  a  much  better 
state  of  things  than  that  existing  in  the  first  year  for  which  infor- 
mation is  given. 


DIVORCE.                                                              139 

Of  the  bankruptcies  in  1891,  in  30cases  the  liabilities  were  UDder 
£50;  in  116  cases,  torn  £50  to  J2100;   in  198  cases,  from  £100  to 
£250;  in  123  cases,  from  £250  to  £500 ;  in  59  cases,  from  £500  to 
£1,000 ;  in  37  cases,  from  £1,000  to  £2,000 ;  in  31  cases,  from  £2.000 
to  £5.000 ;  and  in  7  cases,  £5,000  and  upwai'ds. 

^L                                                   Divorce. 

H       The  petitions  in   1891  under  "The  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 

^CtMBea  Act,  1867,"  were  36  in  number-4  more  than  in  1890 :  31 

were  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  5  for  judicial  separation  ;  20 

decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  were  granted.     Tho  proceedings 

under  the  Act  for  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows  :  — 

T«,. 

PotlUoua  lor 

D»r«.ror                            g 

Motri^?." 

Eepsrellon. 

Mu-riigo. 

.^..      1 

lesT 

1868 
1889 
1600 

1691 

ss 

85 

26 
24 
31 

G 
3 

7 
8 

16 

3'2 
17 
21 
20 

Tlie  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  amounted  on  the  average 
for  the  five  years  to  7-71  in  every  1,000  marriages,  and  the  decrees 
for  dissolution  to  5-76. 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  maniage 
to  tho  number   of  marriages   is  higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  lower  than  New  South  Wales,  or  Victoria. 
The  proportion  in  every  1,000  marriages  for  tlieso  countries  is  as 
foUowB  :— 

MiutUbb.                    MuTlsgo. 
Hew  Zealand  (1691)      ..             ..            8-15            ..            5'26 

■  Engluid  and  Wales      ..                           1-86            ..            0-96 
H                 Nen  SoutU  Wales  (1801)                                                             S.9L 

■  Victoria  (1891)                                      17-i2                      11-27 

^P       In  1889  a  Divorce  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of  divorces 
^ncdng  granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty 
^MT  oeglect,  imprisonment  under  certain  circumstances  of  either  party, 
^nnd  adultery  on  tho  part  of  the  husband.    These  additional  causes 
^Mw  divorce  have  doubtless  largely  increased  the  proportion  of  decrees 
^mM  that  colony  for  the  year  1B91. 
^■t      By  an  Act  passed  in  1891  in  New  South  Wales,  the  conditions  for 

■  obtaining  divorco  have  been  extended  in  similar  directions  to  those 
of  tho  Victorian  Act. 
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CrinUnal  Cases. 

In  respect  of  criminal  statistics  New  Zealand  compares  fayonr 
ably  with  the  colonies  of  Australia,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year-book  for  1892 :— 


Proportion  per  1,000  of 
Population  of 

Proportion  per  10,000  of 
Population  of 

189a 

Apprehensions 

and 
Sommonses.* 

Bnnunary 
Convictions. 

Ckmunitments. 

GonTictions 

after 
Commitment 

Queensland  .. 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Kew    Zealand    (exclu- 
sive of  Maoris) 

49-24 
59-98 
67-92 
22-12 
97-81 
44-60 
29-39 

87-77 
43-66 
39-71 
18-81 
66-76 
34-52 
2237 

12-80 

13*40 

10-09 

534 

18-76 

8-14 

7-38 

713 
8-66 
5-92 
2-59 
8-55 
8-20 
8-09 

Thus  the  proportion  of  crime  in  New  Zealand,  whether  judged 
by  the  number  of  summary  convictions  or  by  the  convictions  in  the 
superior  Courts,  proved  in  the  year  1890  to  be  lower  than  the  rate 
then  obtaining  in  any  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  excepting 
South  Australia  only.  Mr.  Hayter  connects  this  fact  with  the 
depression  at  that  time  prevalent  in  New  Zealand.  But  in  the 
following  year  (1891),  along  with  returning  prosperity,  there  was  a 
still  further  fall  in  the  number  of  charges  and  convictions  before 
Magistrates,  while  the  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  superior 
Courts  showed  only  a  slight  increase,  as  under : — 

Ajiprehen-  Summary  Commit-  ^°5SS?"* 

sions.  Ac.  Convictions.  ments.  CommlSaient. 

1891         ..     27-29  20-72  7-34  8-40 


Tlic  number  of  charges  brought  before  the  Eesident  Magistrates' 
Courts  in  1891  was  17,613.  These  include  repeated  charges  against 
the  same  person.  In  1890.  the  number  was  18,701;  in  1889, 
18,815  ;  in  1888,  19,167 ;  and  in  1887,  20,336.  Of  these  charges  in 
1891,  424  were  against  persons  of  the  aboriginal  native  race,  a 
decrease  of  30  on  the  corresponding  number  in  1890. 

The  summary  convictions  numbered  13,349,  including  298 
Maoris.  480  persons  were  comnnttod  for  trial  by  the  superior 
Courts,  a  decrease  of  16  persons  on  the  number  committed  in  1890. 

1221  persons  were  convicted  in  the  superior  Courts,  including 

7  Maoris. 

Tlio  number  of  summary  convictions  in  the  various  Magistrates' 
Courts  for  certain  of  the  most  numerous  offences,  in  each  of  the  past 
five  yc^irs,  together  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  popu- 
lation (exclusive  of  Maoris)  is  given  herewith : — 

*  Not  including  civil  oaees 


w 

CBaHNAI.   CABES. 
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AsaaulU  .. 

i»,7.        iB»i.     ""X"""-     ia». 

731          633          636          70S 

650          971      1,085          90S 

..     5,372      6,102      5,152      5,677 

C75 

934 

6,118 

107 

1'43 
B'13 

Anaults  .. 
DrunkDimess 

..       1-23         lOa         1-01         111 
..       113         1-60         1-77         1-15 
..       9-01         8-03         8-39         9'14 

The  proportion  of  assaults  is  thus  found  to  be  less  for  1891  than 
for  1890,  but  greater  than  in  1888  and  1889.  The  highest  proportion 
for  larceny  during  the  quioquenniuiii  occurs  in  1689,  and  the  lowest 
in  1887.  For  drunkenness  the  convictions  were  fewer  in  1891  than 
for  any  of  the  four  previous  years,  and  the  proportion  to  population 
Bcnalter.  In  ISSG  the  proportion  per  l.ObO  persona  couvicteil  of 
drunkenness  was  aa  high  as  10' 28  (excluding  Maoris),  against  813 
in  1891. 

Further  on  will  be  found  the  number  oE  distinct  prisoners  received 
in  the  various  gaols  given  for  a  scries  ot  six  years,  showing  a  fall 
"'     1 1,077  in  the  year  1886  to  69i  in  1891. 

The  order  of  the  colonies  as  regards  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
r  the  year  1890  in  proportion  to  population  is  given  as  under : — 
ere.,  FOB  DavKEESsrsa  ts  Pboportioh  to  Popdutiok. 
tr  South  W&tea       1G-93  per  1,000  I    Nsn  Zealand  . .     0-14  per  1,000 

..     16'G4        .  Tasmania..  ..     801 

,.  1C'41  .  I  South  Austnilift  ..  7'53 
Hero  the  highest  proportion  stands  first,  and  New  Zealand  ap- 
pears as  exceeded  in  sobriety  by  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  only. 
While  there  was  during  1891,  excluding  Maoris,  a  decrease  in  the 
number  ot  charges  brought  before  the  various  Magistrates'  Courts, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  convictions  in  these  Courts, 
the  convictions  iu  the  superior  Courts  increased  in  the  same  year 
botli  numerically  and  proportionally  ■.~- 


Cbisoi  berora 

s.^^.,.u^.. 

CfucW. 

Imi. 

^""'^^""' 

fopalitiou, 

ieB3 

22,108 

4341 

10,220 

31-85 

200 

■3B 

1S63 

22,511 

42-52 

ICfilW 

81-35 

189 

1884 

23,105 

11-81 

17,673 

81-98 

219 

uu 

23,709 

33-61 

17,0«J6 

SOd 

223 

1B86 

31,227 

86-46 

1G,42S 

29-23 

259 

U87 

19,924 

3311 

16,278 

25-61 

834 

UBS 

ia,eay 

80-93 

11,239 

as'ca 

355 

18.176 

30  10 

13.861 

aa-67 

l8,!ilT 

29-39 

13.835 

22-37 

1891 

i7,isa 

27-29 

13,061 

30-73 
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The  convictions  for  offences  against  the  person  and  property  in 
the  inferior  and  superior  Courts  were  in  each  of  the  past  five  years 
in  the  following  proportions  per  1,000  of  the  population  : — 


1887. 

IflRR. 

1880. 

1890. 

18BL 

Offences  against  the  person 

•  • 

. .     1-43 

1-25 

1-22 

1-31 

1-24 

Offences  against  property 

•  • 

..     2-46 

2-35 

2*49 

2-27 

2-31 

In  1891  there  were  393  Maori  males  and  31  Maori  females 
charged  in  the  various  Magistrates*  Courts  with  the  commission  of 
various  offences.  Of  these,  281  males  and  17  females  were  summarily 
convicted,  and  17  males  and  1  female  were  committed  for  trial  by 
the  superior  Courts.  7  Maoris,  all  males,  were  convicted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  during  the  year. 


Prisoners  in  Gaol. 

The  Inspector  of  Prisons,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1891,  writes 
thus :  *'  The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  colony  may  be  looked  upon  as  clearly  indicating  that  the 
ideal  object  of  punishment  of  criminals  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
grasped,  and  that  the  sentence  is  not  only  the  legal  payment  of  a 
debt  which  has  been  incurred,  both  to  the  law  and  to  society,  but  that 
it  is  also  a  deterrent  from  crime."  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  only 
efficient  system  devised  for  the  repression  of  crime  is  entire 
separation  and  prevention  of  social  intercourse  by  the  cellular  system, 
as  the  free  intercourse  of  prisoners  with  one  another  gives  grand 
opportunities  to  the  whole  body  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
criminal  art. 

The  returns  from  the  various  gaols  give  a  total  of  3,735  prisoners 
received  during  the  year  1891,  a  decrease  of  595  on  the  number  in 
1890.  Of  those  received  in  1891,  137  (including  6  cases  of  delirium 
tremens)  were  confined  on  account  of  debt  or  lunacy,  including  5 
Maoris,  and  100  were  Maoris  charged  with  various  offences.  Ex- 
clusive of  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris,  3,498  persons  were  received 
into  the  gaols  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  576  on  the  number  in 
1890. 

The  number  received  includes  persons  awaiting  trial  but  not  con- 
victed during  the  year,  also  the  repeated  admissions  of  the  same 
persons,  and  transfers  from  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing 
sentence. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a 
separate  card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaol.  These 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  and,  where  several  cards  are  found 
referring  to  the  same  person,  all  are  thrown  out  but  one;  then  the 
number  of  cards  retained  equals  the  actual  number  of  distinct 
prisoners  received  in  the  various  gaols  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  distinct  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  in  gaols  in  1891, 


...1 

and  convicted  of  ofTences,   was  2,113,  a  decrease  of  2S4  on  the       ■ 
number  in   1890.      These   numbers  do   not  include  children  com-        H 
mitted  to  the  industrial  schools  but  not  convicted  of  any  Btatutory       H 
oSence.                                                                                                           fl 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons  (eiclusive  of         1 
Maoris)   imprisoned  in  the  past  six  years  after  conviction,  only        M 
one  cause  being  given  when  the  person  was  imprisoned  at  different        M 
times  either  for  the  same  or  for  some  other  offence  :—                               ■ 

oa..^,. 

!««. 

.E.7. 

.«e. 

IBSO. 

ISM. 

-       1 

Felony  and  larecny    . . 

Icjiiry  to  property 

Aisnult  MidiouttiDg  Ihe  police 

AcU  of  vagrancy 

Drnnkentiegs 

Other  oHoaees 

C,9i 
90 
51 

205 

1.077 

545 

626 
120 
62 
178 
2-BS 
1,038 
477 

5Q3 
S7 
47 

a.51 

938 
473 

527 
131 
53 
170 
351 
802 
365 

616 
101 
65 
206 

809 
368 

■ 

171           ■ 

z   1 
«    1 

^^             Tot»I« 

2,7T4  j  2.C30 

2,531 

2,399 

2,397 

3,113           ■ 

^^       The  very  satisfactory  result  ia  arrived  at,  that  in  1885  these 
convicted  prisoners  averaged  53-66  in  every  10,000  of  the  population  ; 
in  1886  the  average  was  47-82;  in  1867,  44-25;  in  1688,  41-Sl ;  in 
1889.  39-00:  in  1890,  38-61;  and  in  1891,  33-55.    There  has  been 
since  1886  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of  23-S3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
di<itinct  conricted  prisoners,  and  a  reduction  of  2001  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  10,000  of  the  population. 

It  must  be  undei-atood  that  the  actual  number  of  imprisonments 
for  some  of  the  above  offences  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
figures  given,   as   a    considerable    number    of    persona    underwent 
repeated  imprisoraenlB  for  cither  the  same  or  some  other  offence. 
Thus,  many  persona  returned  as  imprisoned  for  larceny  underwent 
other  imprisonments  for  drunkenness,  Ac.     Many  imprisoned  for 
dronkennesa  were  several  times  in  gaol  during  the  year  for  the  same 
or  some  other  ofifence,  such  as  assault,  riotous  or  indecent  conduct, 
Ac.    In  many  caaes  there  were  several  charges  against  the  same 
person  at  the  one  time,  of  which  the  most  serious  followed  by  con- 
viction has  been  selected.    These  numbers  do  not  include  Maori 
prisoners. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  number  of  distinct  persons  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during  1891, 

age;— 
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01  the  above  prisouera  convicted,  19  males  and  5  females  were 
released  oa  probation  under  "  The  PirBt  Offenders'  Probation  Act, 
1896."  The  Inspector  of  Prisons,  in  bis  report  published  in  1891, 
made  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  that 
Act :  "  It  is  esccedingly  gratifying  to  be  again  able  to  report  that 
this  Act  continues  to  work  successfully  and  well,  and  generally 
carries  out  the  intentions  and  purport  of  its  introduction ;  in  fact, 
the  more  it  is  known  the  better  it  is  liked.  It  has  certainly  already 
rescued  many  from  a  career  of  crime.  .  .  .  The  great  argument 
in  favour  of  the  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act  is  that  it  endeavours 
to  work  reformation  in  persons  who  are  only  just  entering  on  a  dis- 
honest coarse.  .  ,  .  If  by  any  means  short  ot  increasing  crime 
persons  can  be  saved  or  reformed  when  young,  or  even  when  coma 
to  years  of  discretion,  without  being  sent  to  prison,  then  surely  a 
great  and  good  work  is  being  done.  ...  la  New  Zealand 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  and  hope  that  the  more  the 
judicious  eiercise  of  the  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act  is  ex- 
tended the  greater,  in  a  correepondiog  degree,  will  he  the  decrease 
of  crime." 

During  the  year  1891,  72  oflenders  were  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above-named  Act,  as  against  93  in  1890  and  83  in 
1!^89.  01  the  72  offenders,  30  satisfactorily  carried  out  the  condi- 
liona  of  their  licenses  and  were  discharged,  3  were  rearrested  and 
committed  to  prison,  and  1  absconded,  leaving  38  still  under  the 
sapervision  of  the  Probation  Officers,  to  complete  their  term.  Since 
the  Act  came  into  force,  in  October,  1886,  448  persons  have  been 
placed  on  probation. 

The  following  are  tho  proportions  of  those  belonging  to  each  of 
the  four  principal  denominations  in  every  100  distinct  convicted 
prisoners  in  each  of  the  five  past  years : — 

Religious  DESowmiTiosa  of  PaigoNEBS. 


CoDTioIod  PnaoDeiB. 

proportion  par  IM  of  Conyioted  PrtoouarB, 
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4354 
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43'31 

43'18 

43-17 

4051 
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31-88 
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13-9G 

.  .bjtcrian 

15-31 

1G48 

15'21 

1568 

aa-(i3 

.  -.jlayan 

2-01 

2-45 

a-71 

3-09 

2-84 

10'14 

Still  excluding  Maoris,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  dis- 
irX  convicted  prisoners,  classified  according  to  birthplace,  for  each 
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B1BTEP1.1CKS  or  PBiBOSBBa. 
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Coantriea 

A  considerable  decrease  is  observable  iu  the  number  of  prisonera 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  result,  as  years  progress  and  the 
population  oE  the  colony  consists  more  and  more  of  those  bom  there- 
in, might  naturallybe  expected.  So  also,  for  a  similar  reason,  might 
an  iucrease  be  expected  in  the  number  of  New -Zealand-bom 
prisoners.  Bet  in  1887  the  number  of  native-bom  prisoners  was 
302,  in  1891  273.  This  is  a  small  proportion  considering  that  the 
New-Zealand  born  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  population. 

The  following  were  the  respective  proportions  of  the  convicted 
prisoners  at  each  age-period  of  life  to  every  100  prisoners  ol  either 
sex  for  the  past  two  years ; — 

COKYICTED   PniaOHXBS. 
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15-51 

43 
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12-25 

€0)- 

ars  and  upwards 

5-92 

^' 

10 

8- IS 

3-12 

2,04C'l,792 

10000 

iOOOO 

sei 

331 

100-00 

10000 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  New-jZealand-bom  prisoners 
(exclusive  of  Maoris).    These  are  also  so  man;  distinct  persons : — 
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There  were,  for  all  offences,  273  distinct  New- Zealand-bom  con- 
victed prisoners,  against  316  in  1890 ;  of  these,  in  1891,  93  were 
under  20  years  of  age.  The  decrease  in  1891  is  found  to  obtain 
throughout  all  classes  of  offence. 

Inquests. 

Inquests  were  held  during  the  year  on  the  bodies  of  626  males 
and  186  females.  Of  these,  303  males  and  52  females  were  found  to 
have  met  their  deaths  through  accident  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  most  fatal  form  of  accident  continues  to  be  drowning.  The 
deaths  from  this  cause  (121  males  and  15  females)  were  38*31  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  of  accidental  deaths. 

There  were  54  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths,  46  on  males  and  8  on 
females.  In  1890  the  corresponding  numbers  were — males  52  and 
females  11. 

Fire  Inquests. 

There  were  37  inquests  held  after  fires  in  1891,  but  in  only  9  in- 
stances was  there  a  verdict  of  incendiarism  given.  Five  verdicts 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  fire  was  accidental.  In  23  cases 
there  was  no  evidence  to  enable  a  decision  as  the  cause  of  fire  to  be 

arrived  at. 

Education. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  complete  statistics  relating 
to  education  for  the  year  1892  in  time  for  this  publication,  and  the 
following  figures  for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given.  An 
account  of  the  Government  schools  for  1892  will,  however,  be  found 
in  the  special  article  dealing  with  the  system  of  education  in  the 
colony : — 

At  the  end  of  1891  there  were  1,646  schools  of  all  classes,  at 
which  members  of  the  European  and  Maori  races  were  being 
educated.  This  was  an  increase  of  41  on  the  number  in  1890.  The 
public  primary  schools  numbered  1,255  in  1891,  against  1,200  in 
1890.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar  and  high 
schools  was  24,  an  increase  of  2  on  the  number  in  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  private  schools  from  which  returns  were 
received  by  the  Registrar-General  was  281  in  1891,  a  decrease  of 
17  in  the  year.  There  were  also  10  industrial  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, public  and  private,  and  1  Government  school  for  deaf- 
mutes.  A  school  for  the  blind  is  included  amongst  the  private 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Native  or  Maori  race  was  75,  an  increase  of  1  on  the  number  in 
1890. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  is  free  (except  when  these 
have  been  converted  into  district  high  schools,  at  which  the  pupils 
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taught  the  higher  branches  are  charged  fees)  and  purely  seciilar. 
The  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  is  com- 
pulsory, (except  when  specia.!  eseaiptions  are  granted,  or  they  are 
beiDR  otherwise  sufficiently  edacated. 

The  Hubjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  following :  Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domeBtic  economy.  It  is  also  required  that  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  instruction  in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  those 
schools. 

The  number  of  young  people  of  European  descent,  including 
half-caat-es  living  among  Europeans,  on  the  rolls  of  attendance  of 
the  various  acbools  in  the  last  quarter  of  1891  was  136,451,  an 
increase  on  the  corresponding  number  in  1890  of  2,134.  Of  these, 
118,946  attended  the  public  schools,  2,205  attended  the  coltegea, 
grammar  and  high  schools,  14,142  attended  private  schools,  705 
were  inmates  of  orphanages  and  industrial  schools,  403  attended 
Native  village  schools,  and  60  were  deaf-mutes  at  the  Government 
instilutioQ. 

There  was  an  increase  (exclusive  of  ifaoris)  during  the  year 
ft  1.538  in  the  number  attending  the  public  acboola,  and  of  516 
in  the  number  attending  private  schools.  The  attendance  at  the 
p'Mltj^e.  graraniar,  and  high  schools  increased  by  88,  and  the 
.amber  of  European  children  at  Native  village  schools  decreased 
■■5  3. 

Exclusive  of  Maoris,  but  including  362  male  and  411  female 
iialf-castea  living  among  the  Europeans,  there  were  61,382  boys  and 
67,5G4  girls  in  attendance  at  the  public  primary  schools  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1891,  an  increase  on  the  nmnbers  in  1890  of  838  boys 
and  700  eirls. 

There  were  1,333  male  and  1,742  female  teachers  (osclusive 
nf  161  eowing-mistreases)  at  the  public  schools  at  the  end  of 
ISOl.  Of  the  males,  243,  and  of  the  females,  744,  were  pupil- 
tcochers. 

Of  the  secondary  or  superior  schools,  24  in  number,  8  were  for 
boys  only.  7  for  girls  only,  and  9  for  boys  and  girls.  The  number 
of  regular  instructors  in  1891  was  113,  and  that  of  visiting  in- 
'tnictors  63.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  last  term  of 
: -^91  was  2.205 ;  of  these,  1,325  were  boya  and  880  girls.  There 
^jis  an  increase  of  32  iu  the  number  of  the  boys,  and  of  56  in  the 
number  of  girls,  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  term  of  1891, 

Thf  New  Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body ;  the  under- 
t,T-t'Iu.'t'S  for  the  most  part  keep  their  terms  at  one  of  the  affiliated 
intiiltninna.  which  are  the  following:  the  Auckland  University 
C^lI^Rc,  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  University  of  Otago,  each 
ll-.^ing  a  staff  of  professors.    The  number  of  gra<luates  on  the  Ist 
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June,  1892,  who  had  obtained  direct  degrees  was  323.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  on  the  roll  of  the  University  at  that  date  was 
1,455,  but  only  608  were  keeping  terms,  of  whom  384  were  males 
and  224  females.  33  of  the  males  were  medical  students  at  the 
University  of  Otago.  The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  at 
the  affiliated  institutions  during  the  year  1891-92  was  as  follows : 
At  the  Auckland  University  College,  55  matriculated  and  101  non- 
matriculated  ;  at  Canterbury  College^  172  matriculated  and  177 
non-matriculated ;  at  the  Otago  University,  152  matriculated  and 
48  non-matriculated. 

There  were  281  private  schools  in  operation  in  the  colony  at  the 
end  of  1891,  a  decrease  of  17  in  the  number  in  1890;  39  were  for 
boys,  41  for  girls,  and  201  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  number 
of  pupils  attending  them  was  14,142,  viz.,  6,234  boys  and  7,903 
girls,  not  counting  Maoris,  2  boys  and  32  girls.  The  number  of 
European  pupils  at  these  schools  was  greater  than  in  1690  by  451. 
Of  the  private  schools  110  were  Roman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance, 
of  10,144  pupils. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  six  years,  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately : — 


Year. 


1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 


Number 

of 
Private 
Schools. 


288 
299 
299 
293 
298 
281 


Boys. 

Girls. 

5,216 

7,257 

5,771 

7,616 

6,874 

7,979 

5,778 

7,680 

5,759 

7,867 

6,234 

7,908 

Total 
Pupils. 


Inoladed  in  previous 
Numbers. 


12,473 
13,387 
13,853 
13,458 
13,626 
14,142 


Aoman 
Catholic 
Schools. 


83 
90 
96 
95 
108 
110 


Pupils  at 

Roman 

Catholic 

Schoola 


7.991 
8,946 
9,346 
9.024 
9.474 
10.144 


The  total  number  of  children  of  European  descent  (including 
such  half-castes  as  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving 
education  at  school  at  the  end  of  1891  was  136,451;  of  these 
131,160  were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  shown  by  the  census 
of  April,  1891,  was  167,164,  and  raising  this  number  by  1  per  cent, 
we  get  168,835  as  the  estimated  number  at  the  end  of  1891. 
There  would  therefore  bo  a  proportion  of  782  per  cent,  of  all  children 
from  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  school.  But  the  census 
showed  8,178  children  being  educated  by  means  of  home  tuition, 
most  of  whom  would  bo  from  5  to  15  years  old.  Adding  these,  tho 
proportion  per  cent,  of  European  children  at  this  age-period  ac- 
counted for  in  respect  of  education  is  found  to  be  83. 
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The  nnmber  of  Na^tiva  village  schools  at  tho  end  of  1S91  either 
napported  or  subsidised  by  the  GoverDment  was  67 — 1  less  than  in 
1890,  In  addition,  there  were  i  boarding -schools  for  Native 
children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  paid  either  by  the 
Govemment  or  from  endowmenta,  and  4  private  Native  schools, 
one  a  Mormon  institution. 

The  number  of  Maori  children  attending  schools  at  the  end  of 
1891  was  2,796 — namely.  1,605  molds  and  1,191  females.  Theso 
incladed  60  children  of  mixed  European  and  Native  blood  living  as 
members  of  Native  tribes. 

The  number  at  the  several  schools  in  each  of  the  two  past  yoai's 
was  as  follows  : — 


Uu>Ti  ChUdran  U 
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Gi.1. 

TotAl  of  boUi 
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i«n. 
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At  pnviite  Eutopeftn  or  NatiTo 
■choolB 

807 
1,032 

Si 

855 

1,030 

110 

101 

19T 
821 
58 

60 

S23 
798 
75 

90 

604 

1,B53 

183 

120 

5T7 
197 

Totala 

1,517 

1,603 

'•- 

1,191 

a.cso 

2.70G 

There  was  thus  in  1S91  an  increase  of  88  in  the  number  of  Maori 
boys  and  49  in  that  of  Maori  girls  attending  school. 

The  total  income  of  the  various  Education  Boards  for  the  year 
1891  was  £446.603  6s.  2d.  The  grants  by  the  Government  amounted 
to  £408.983  Os.  3d.,  an  increase  of  £52.323  17a.  3d.  on  the 
grants  in  1890.  These  grants  consist  of  (1)  a  statutory  allowance 
of  £3  15b.  per  child  in  daoly  average  attendance,  (2)  e.  further  capita- 
tion allowance  of  la.  6d.  for  scholarships,  and  (3)  a  varying  sum 
for  school-buildings.  The  iucomo  from  reserves  amounted  to 
£34.741  lis.  Id. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1891  amounted  to  £408,683  43.  4d,,  of 
which  the  sura  of  £343,680  3s.  5d.  was  laid  out  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools,  £10,519  19s.  5d.  used  to  meet  expenses  of  the  Boards, 
£11,143  10s.  6d.  spent  on  inspection  of  schools  and  examination  of 
pupil-teachoTB,  £42,160  17s.  4d.  on  school- bml.lings,  and  £958 13s.  8d. 
on  miscellaneous  services. 

The  expenditure  in  1891  on  account  of  Native  village  schools 
was  £J2,3>iO  19b.  7d.,  against  £14,939  16b.  4d.  in  1890.  Further 
sums  were  expended  for  tho  following  purposes :  Maintenance  of 
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Maori  children  at   subsidised  boarding- schools,   £l,51i   14s.  U. 
inspoctiou,  £651  19s.  Od. ;  and  general  charges,  £379  63.  8d. 

The  foUoning  naa  the  cost  o£  the  GoTenunent  industrial  acbool 


Totals 


7.471  19    5 


667  18 

2,663     *     . 
2,998  10    ! 


707  19 
1.583    S 
3.7Ei  14    _ 
3,<U3  16  10 


6,66 


1-  3     B,9ia  19  U 


Among  the  children  ennmerated  as  attending  school  are  50  deal 
mute  pupils  at  the  GoVGrument  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  at  Sumnei, 
near  Christchtirch .  The  children  are  taught  to  speak  with  tlu 
mouth,  and  to  read  articulate  speech  by  obt^erving  the  movement  oj 
the  lips.  Many  of  tho  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  institit* 
tion  have  thus  become  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  conversattoi^ 
and  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  The  number  of  the  deat 
and-dumb  returned  at  last  census  as  under  20  years  of  agi 
was  98. 

During  the  year  1891,  9  blind  pupila  were  maintained  by  tlu 
GovernmeDt  at  a  school  in  Melbourne  and  2  at  a  school  in  Sydney^ 
but  these  have  since  been  sent  to  a  new  institution  at  Auckland, 
which  had  received  18  pupiU  altogether  in  Juuo  of  18S3,  Thirty 
persons  under  20  years  of  age  resident  iu  the  colony  were  returned 
at  last  census  as  blind. 

Local  Goveris'inq  Bodies. 
For  pm-poscs  of  local  government  New  Zealand  had  on  the  Slsl' 
March,  1892,  90  boroughs  and  78  counties,  Contained  within  tha 
latter  there  were  255  road  districts  and  45  town  districts. 
large  portion  of  the  area  of  the  counties  is  outlying  country,  n 
being  included  within  the  road  districts.  There  were  also  28  BiVBT' 
Boards,  21  Harbour  Boards,  and  1  drainage  district. 

■The  amount  of  direct  taxation  imposed  on  tho  people  by  Ihefltt- 

local  bodies  in    tlie    form    of  rates  amounted   to   a  gross   SDm  oC 

£488,824  for  tho  year  1891-92.  equivalent  to  an  average  of  lfl«.  6ij 

per  bead  of  tho  European  population. 

^         The  total  revenues  of  the  various  County  and  Borough  Com 

I  and  Koad,  Town,   River,  Drainage,   and   Ilarbonr  Boards  for  I 

I  financial  year  1891-92  amountml  to  41,182,120  48.  5d.,  of   wliioh. 

I  the  receipts  from  rates  wore  £4^8,824  4s.  lid.,  and  those  from  th« 

■  General  Government  £109,032  Is.  fis. 
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Tha  following  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  the 
amount  of  rates  collected  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  ac- 
count of  loans  for  each  ot  the  past  twelve  financial  years  : — 
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Of  the  amoant — £5,081,934 — of  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  tor 
lfa«  year  18B1-92,  £1.027,484  was  raised  within  and  £5,054,450 
outsule  the  colony.  The  debt  ot  the  Harbour  Boards  was  the  largest 
item,  £3,276,300;  the  Borough  Councils  owed  £3,539.445;  the 
Christchurch  Drainage  Board,  £200,000 ;  the  Eiver  Boards,  £46,491 ; 
Eoad  Boards,  £8.700 ;  the  counties,  £9,660 ;  and  the  Town  Boards, 
£1,338.  The  lowest  rate  ot  interest  paid  was  4  per  cent. ;  the  sum 
of^2,628,8T9  was  raised  at  6  per  cent.,  £2,448,250  at  5  per  cent., 
and  X40I,337  bore  interest  as  high  as  7  per  cent. 


•  Tlje  Cgnroi  (i 


£ia3.oa5  5i,  __.. 

----,Olllla.lO± 

., The  Boiidi  iiiid  Bridgei  Con- 
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B  Uucb,  UDl,  uiil  Xt.SH  IS*,  ed.  Id  M«r 

-  '  iBm  la  ImomI  Bodln  Act.  1880"  llDlilBiliiie 
IrldRM  ConaUuciJoD  Ant.lESE"  '    ~ 

_, 3d.Tn  Mercb,  IRPS,  ifS»0,?JO  li 

Id  FcLruu;.  IKO,  taeO.Va  16a,  Vd.  lu  MucL.  liUl,  ujd  £«HMi  Ij 
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Counties. 


The  total  value  of  rateable  property  in  counties,  but  lying  outside  oE 
any  road  or  town  district,  was,  on  the  31st  March.  1892,  £27.860,130, 
iQCluding  the  value  of  the  rateable  Crown  and  Native  lands.  Tha 
increaee  in  the  total  rateable  value  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£803.068. 

ITie  revenue  tor  the  financial  year  1891-92  ol  all  the  counties  in 
which  the  Counties  Act  is  in  full  operation  was  £231,667  15s.  9d. 
Of  this,  the  sum  of  £133,252  14s.  8d.  was  raised  by  ratos. 

Tho  expenditure  of  these  counties  amounted  altogether  to 
£322.711  79.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £219,850  Ss.  9d.  was  spent  on 
pablio  works,  £39,676  4s.  8d.  on  management,  and  i;26,600  5a.  lid. 
on  hospitals  and  charitable  aid. 

Boroughs. 

In  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  the  rates  are  levied  on  tha 
annual  values  of  the  rateable  properties,  and  the  returns  give  only 
those  values ;  but  in  aisteen  boroughs  the  capital  values  only  ara 
ihe  bases  for  rating  purposes.  The  total  annual  value  of  properties 
in  seventy-four  of  the  boroughs  was,  in  March,  1893,  £2,079,789,  an 
increase  of  £330  on  the  total  value  in  1891.  The  Act  under  which 
the  valuation  is  made  provides  for  a  reduction  from  the  renting-value 
ol  20  per  cent,  on  houses  and  buildings,  and  10  per  ceut.  on  land. 
The  actual  annual  value  of  the  properties  will  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  rating  values  by  11  to  25  per  cent. 

The  estimated  capital  value  in  the  remaining  sixteen  boroughs 
was  £2.934,711. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  boroughs  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£436,500  Is.;  of  this,  the  sum  of  £218,182  4s.  was  received  from 
rates. 

Of  a  total  expenditure  by  the  boroughs  amounting  to 
£442.413  13a.  Id.,  the  sura  of  £136.420  16s,  was  spent  on  public 
works,  £21,687  14s.  5d.  on  hospitals  and  charitable  aid,  and 
£42,288  18s.  Id.  on  management. 

The  indebtedness  of  tho  boroughs  on  account  of  outstanding 
loans  was,  at  the  end  of  Marcb,  1892,  £2,539,445. 

Town  Districts. 

The  properties  in  the  various  town  districts  are  not  rated  on  a 
uniform  system.  In  tho  majority  of  the  districts  tho  rate  is  levied 
on  tho  total  value  of  the  property ;  in  the  others,  on  the  annual 
value ;  but  in  each  of  the  rood  districts  the  rate  is  levied  on  the  total 
value. 

Tha  estimated  total  value  of  properties  in  the  first -mentioned 
town  districts  in  Marcb,  1892,  was  £1,308,091,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  properties  in  the  rest  of  the  districts  was  £37,603.  The  total 
rcii'CDno  of  the  Town  Boards  amounted  to  £14,792  19s.  Id.,  of  which 
ntea  j-iolded  £5,172  2s.  5d. 
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Boad  Districts. 

The  total  rateable  value  of  properties  in  the  road  districts  was 
£43,817,092.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  for  the  road 
and  town  districts  include  the  value  of  rateable  Grown  and  unoccu- 
pied Native  lands,  on  which  rates  were  paid  by  Government.  This 
amounted  in  March,  1892,  to  £2,526,198  of  the  total  value  of  rate- 
able properties  in  road  districts ;  also  to  £25,355  of  the  total  valae, 
and  to  £894  of  the  annual  value,  of  property  in  town  districts. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Boad  Boards  was  £132,708  15s.  9d.,  of 
which  rates  yielded  £86,770  17s.  8d. 

Biver  Boards. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Kiver  Boards,  exclusive  of  Inchclutha' 
which  is  also  a  Boad  Board,  stood  at  £11,280  19s.  lid.,  of  which  the 
receipts  from  rates  accounted  for  £7,783  2s.  5d. 

Harbour  Boards. 

Of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Harbour  Boards,  reaching  the  sum  of 
£335,382  13s.  3d.,  rates  yielded  £20,892  17s.  lid.  There  is  only  one 
Drainage  Board — that  for  the  Christchurch  district.  The  revenue 
for  1891  amounted  to  £16,786  19s.  8d.,  chiefly  from  rates,  which 
yielded  £16,770  58.  lOd. 


PART  ir.-iVRTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS, 


AGRICULTURE. 
Bt  M.  Murphy,  F.L.S. 
t  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  do  part 
of  the  British  dominions  where  ogiiculture,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  can  be  carried  on  with  so  mnch  certainty  and  with  such  good 
results  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  range  of  latitude,  extencliiig  as  it 
does  from  34°  to  47°  south,  seeureB  for  the  colony  a,  diversity  of 
climate  wliich  renders  it  suitable  for  all  the  products  of  subtropical 
and  temperate  zones,  while  the  insular  position  secures  it  from  the 
continuous  and  parching  droughts  which  periodically  inflict  such 
t  .rrihlo  losBes  on  the  agriculturist  and  pastorahat  of  Australia  and 
I'Uth  America. 

Again,  the  climate,  although  soniewhatvaiiable,  never  reaches  the 
I  \treme8  of  beat  or  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most  animals 
and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony,  assume  a  vigour  un- 
known to  them  before. 

North  Island. 

All  the  best  forage-plants  and  grasses  thrive  moat  admirablyt 
continuing  to  grow  tbronghout  the  yeax  with  httle  intermission- 
Stock  of  all  kinds  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
lo  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  condimetital 
foods.  Alt  kinds  of  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  njore  especially 
Indian  corn,  which  prodncea  from  50  to  80  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  plant-food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  and  cereals  may  he  taken  with  little  apparent  exhaustion. 
W  lieat,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich ;  ether- 
ise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding 
■  .rid  of  corn.  The  tobacco-plant  thrives  well,  aa  also  hops  and 
lurghum,  broom-corn,  peanut,  hemp,  ramee  or  rheea  (Ciuna  grass), 
K'Hether  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  for  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  and  vines,  with  all 
the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  flourish  abundautly,  ro- 
(juiring  but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  being 
rapidly  taken  np,  and  ibe  primeval  forest  ia  fast  disappearing  before 
the  settler's  ase.  Tor  the  most  part,  the  soil  ia  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  when 
lown  on  the  surface,  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
ilre. 
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To  the  British  huabaDclman  it  will  seem  alnjOBt  incredible  that 
the  best  paature-grasses  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  othst, 
prepttratioQ  than  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  burnt  timber — willl 
no  ploughing  and  no  previous  looaeniug  of  the  soil,  this,  of  coare 
being  impossible  amongst  the  forest  of  stamps;  and  yet,  in  lei 
than  a  yeai-  from  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  wi 
fatten  from  five  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  foiest-lands  being  cleared  and  con* 
verted  into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dairy 
has  greatly  increased,  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  c 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  ftictory  system  stock  were  bo  ua 
saleable,  especially  in  the  North  Island,  that  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy ;  and  the  supply  fell  t 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  demand  which  has  now  sot  in  is  cmefly  due  tO 
the  settlement  of  the  bush-lands  with  small  selectors  and  the  da- 
velopmont  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zetf 
laud,  especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  iltti 
aa  soon  as  the  Maori  dlEQcuIties  should  be  ended,  and  other  impede 
ments  to  settlement  overcome,  the  prosperity  of  tbe  country  wuuli 
advance  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  al!  tba 
is  required  to  enhance  and  espadite  the  coming  prosperity  is  wisQ 
legislation  with  respect  to  settlement,  so  that  the  unoccupied  laodl 
may  be  taken  up  by  a  thrifty  class  of  small  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  c 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  man  to  m«k^^^ 
it  carry,  with  very  little  cost,  large  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocla 
of  long-wool  and  crossbred  sheep.    The  west  coast  of  the  island  ij 
essentially   a  cattle -country.     Considerable   areas  of   the   midlaoj 
districts  are  also  adapted  to  long-wool  sheep,  as  is  tbe  country  ^od( 
the  east  coast.     Much  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  1 
good  sheep-land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  quite  capable  of  ct 
ing  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  some  o!  it  as  many  aft  tltroe  or  four. 

MtoDLE  Island. 

IF  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  foresN 
the  Middle  Island  can  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain-lands,  rolhD| 
downs,  and  vast  mountain -ranges,  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  lea 
degree,  have  already  been  mads  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  ol  thl 
colony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  tha 
comers  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock-grasa,  ol 
ing  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelling  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character 
undulating  downs,  well  watered,  here  and  there  interspersed  wi 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  admirably  adaptetl  for  agriooltor 
and  all  of  it  suited  tor  pnstprtil  puqiosos. 

Tbe  climate  of  tlio  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  iu  samnier  ni 
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90  mild  ia  winter  as  tliat  oxperienced  in  the  North  Islaud.  How- 
ever, as  bus  already  been  stated,  there  are  ao  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Mucb  more  might  bo  said  in  praise  of  this  poitioa  of  the 
colony.  It  ia  deoraed  necessary  to  say  ao  much  iu  order  that  i-eadora 
may  better  comprehend  the  comparative  ease  with  which  ovurv 
'  ^  of  farming  is  carried  ou  iu  New  Zealand  as  compared  with 
ler  countries  less  favourably  situated. 

Fboorebs  op  AgBICUI,TL'EE. 
r  the  publication  of  the  "Official  Handbook"  for  1893, 
liters  agricultural  aud  pastoral  have  continued  to  prosper  in  all 
._.eir  branches — -save  and  except  in  the  price  of  ;wheat,  which  has 
remained  abnormally  low  throughout  the  year,  causing  some  beat'y 
losses  to  fanners  and  shippers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  high  prices  for  sheep  of  uU 
classes,  the  advance  in  wool,  and  the  rise  in  price  of  horned  stock, 
with  thfa  rapid  development  of  the  dairy  industry,  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  compensated  for  any  deficiency  which  may 
liAve  been  experienced  iu  the  returns  from  the  wheat  and  other 
tLTcal  crops  ofl892-93. 

The  primitive  mode  of  agriculture  pm-sued  from  the  foundation 
i  the  colony— viz.,  ■wheat-growing,  followed  by  wheat-growing  so 
■11^  as  the   land    would   bear   it — is  rapidly    (and,    we  may  add, 
..uipily)  giviug  place  to  a  regular  system  of  crop  rotation. 

The  farming  of  the  future  will  have  for  its  main  object  the  pro- 
!<[i?tion  of  wool  and  mutton  as  well  as  dairy  produce,  pork,  poultry, 
iniit.Ac. ;  and,  although  grain-growing  will  be  continued  to  a  greater 
or  l«ss  extent,  it  will  cease  to  take  the  premier  position  which  it 
occQpiod  in  the  past. 

The  production  of  mutton,  pork,  and  dairy  produce  involves  the 
erowth  over  large  areas  of  turnips,  grass,  and  fodder  crops,  thus 
brining  greater  fertility  to  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  advauciog 
prospority  to  the  farming  community. 

Cebeals. 

The  Canterbury  Plains,  the  great  wh eat -gi'O wing  area  of  the 
Middle  Island,  extend  150  miles  north  aud  south,  running  inland 
from  the  sea  lor  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an  area  of 
about  3,000,000  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  this  vast  plain  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat  of  the  best  quality,  the 
Kcowlog  of  which  is  carried  on  estensively,  more  especially  since  the 
mlrodnction  of  the  reapei'-and-hinder.  The  area  under  this  cereal 
in  1892-93  was  370.7bO  acres,  with  an  estimated  yield  of  5,672,238 
baduU.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impedi- 
ments of  any  kind.  Single-furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen, 
doublo-  and  three-furrow  ploughs  being  in  general  use.  Three 
horses,  occasionally  four,  with  a  man  or  boy,  can  turn  over  3  acres 
per  d»y.  at  a  cost  of  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre.    A  stroke  of  the  disc  or  other 
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liarrow  followed  by  the  seed-drill  and  light  harrow  completes  the 
oporatiou  of  sowing. 

Sood- sowing  commences  in  May,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 
permits  through  the  winter,  and  on  into  September  and  even  October. 
Fr(Mn  1 J  to  IJ  and  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown,  the 
quantity  increasing  as  the  season  advances. 

Good  results  are  in  general  obtained  by  feeding-oflf  the  early- 
sown  grain  with  sheep,  followed  by  the  harrow  and  roller.  The 
usual  average  on  the  better  class  of  soil  is  from  40  to  60  bushels 
per  acre  of  dressed  grain.  The  general  average  of  the  whole  colony 
is  25  to  26  bushels.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
tlir.t  so  much  wheat  is  grown  on  the  lighter  soils. 

Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  Hunter's  White,  Pearl, 
and  Velvet  ChafT  are  the  favourite  kinds  for  winter  sowing.  Bed 
and  White  Tuscan  are  usually  sown  in  spring. 

Dressing  the  seed  with  genuine  bluestone  is  found  to  be  a 
certain  specific  for  smut  in  its  various  forms. 

The  Oamaru  (North  Otago)  district  is  famous  for  the  quality  of 
its  wheat,  grown  on  limeston3  soil. 

Otago  and  Southland  also  grow  wheat,  but  they  excel  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oats,  the  respective  acreages  last  season  being  81,174 
acres  of  wheat,  yielding  2,120,814  bushels,  and  174,635  acres  of 
oats,  yielding  5,769,957  bushels,  while  Canterbury  produced  only 
half  this  quantity  of  oats. 

The  usual  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southland  is  from  40  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
wheat — viz.,  £2  per  acre  when  grown  out  of  grass-land,  and  £1  lOs. 
from  stubble.  The  varieties  of  oats  most  in  favour  are  Winter  Dun, 
Canadians,  Sparrowbill,  Tartary,  and  Danish. 

]\Ialting  barley,  of  very  superior  quality,  is  grown  in  Nelson  and 
!^^arlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  pecuharly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

Tlie  total  area  and  yield  of  cereals  grown  in  New  Zealand  last 
year  was — Wheat,  381,245  acres,  yielding  8,378,217  bushels ;  oats, 
3-J(),531  acres,  yielding  9,893,989  bushels;  barley,  24,906  acres, 
yielding  654,231  bushels  ;  maize,  4,491  acres,  yielding  171,661 
bushels;  rye,  6,737  acres,  yielding  100,885  bushels;  peas  and  beans, 
9,181  acres,  yielding  281,632  bushels. 

RooT-CRors. 

Potatoes :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  arc  raised,  it  being  no  uncommon 
tiling  to  dig  from  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  although  the  general 
average  is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land  is 
freciuently  devoted  to  this  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted 
without  manure,  but,  where  used,  bonedust  and  superphosphate 
{from  Icwt.  to  2cwt.  per  acre)  is  apphed  with  good  results.  The 
potato  is,  however,  an  expensive  crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £5  to  £6 
per  acre,  and  many  fanners  are  now  devoting  their  potato-land  to 
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grass.  The  land  is  usually  broken  out  of  grass,  skim-plougbed  in 
autumn,  ploughed  deeply  in  spring,  and  thoroughly  tilled.  Tha 
seed — IScwt.  per  aero — is  then  ploughed  in  under  every  third  furrow, 
the  after-culture  consisting  of  harrowing  juat  as  the  crop  is  appear- 
ing over  ground.  By  this  means  myriads  of  seedling  weeds  are 
destroyed,  drill  -  grubhing,  hoeing,  horse-hoeing,  and  earthing -up 
being  the  subsequent  operations.  A  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  beans,  or 
any  other  cereal  can  always  be  lehed  upon  after  potatoes. 

Tjirni})s  :  The  turnip-crop  has  now  becorao  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  colony,  ranking  next  to  wheat  and  oata.  The  area 
under  tliis  crop  this  season,  according  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  is 
STWi"  acres,  as  against  381. 2i5  acres  under  wheat.  On  virgin  soil 
turnips  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  crop,  even  on  a  single 
furrow  and  a  couple  of  strokes  of  the  harrow.  But  as  very  much  of 
the  soil  in  Canterbury  has  already  been  cropped,  turnips  cannot  now 
be  successfully  grown  there  without  the  aid  of  manure.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be  procured  ;  artificial  manures 
are  therefore  largely  used,  from  Icwt.  to  IJcwt.  of  aupei-phosphate  per 
■ere  being  now  applied  with  the  best  results,  securing  ample  crops  of 
■^""  "■  roots,  from  1.5  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  is  sometimes 
3  drills  on  the  Sat,  the  manure  being  di'opped  in  front  of  tha 
•66d  by  the  same  machine,  from  Jib,  to  lib.  per  acre  of  seed 
being  used.  Sometimes  the  manure  is  sown  in  a  liquid  state 
by  inocliiues  manufactured  for  the  purpose:  this  system  invariably 
secures  a  rapid  and  vigorous  brah'd,  forcing  the  young  plant  into  tha 
rough  leaf,  after  which  it  is  secure  from  the  attack  of  the  turnip- 
beetle.  So  soon  as  the  tui-nip-plants  reach  the  thu-d  or  fourth  leaf, 
they  are  thinned  in  a  primitive  and  yet  efficient  manner.  A 
scumer,  made  for  the  purpose,  is  drawn  across  the  drills,  hunching 
the  turnips  and  thorougnly  loosening  the  soil,  The  diii! -grubber 
itnd  scumer  are  used  as  required  till  the  leaves  meet.  This  kind 
of  culture  produces  capital  crops.  A  very  large  quantity  is  also 
sown  broadcast,  and,  if  found  too  thickly  sown,  the  harrows  are 
fan  through  them  ;  in  any  case  a  stroke  of  the  harrows  is  a  great 
"^  "  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  used  are  Devon- 
Grey  for  early  and  verj-  late  sowing;  Purple-  and  Green-top 
iberdeen  aro  the  most  generally  grown.  Swede  turnips  from  their 
iironeness  to  the  attack  of  the  bhght  aphis  are  not  so  much  sown; 
!  i  jL-y,  however,  produce  enormous  crops  in  suitable  soils.     The  turnip- 

■  L'jp  is  iuvoriably  ted-off  by  sheep  intended  for  freezing.  It  is 
L^.^timated  that  an  acre  of  good  turnips,  with  a  little  hay  or  chaff,  will 
futten  from  eight  to  fourteen  sheep.  Turnip-sowing  commences  in 
November,  and  may  be  continued  till  the  end  of  December.  Stubble 
tuTDips  may  be  sown  in  Match,  but  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
fiatoh-ctoji.  It,  however,  often  proves  of  great  value,  supplying  an 
■d^ndance  of  green  feed  for  ewes  with  early  lambs.  Turnip-land  is 
fcwlly  sown  with  spring  wbeat.  oats,  or  barley. 

■  Jiape  is  largely  grown  as  sheep-feed,  and  may  be  sown  either  in 
liriy  spring  or  immediately  after  harvest,  the  stubbie  being  skim- 
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ploughed.  This  crop  is  invaluable  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be 
fed-off  in  time  for  oats  or  barley. 

Mangolds  and  Carrots  are  extensively  grown  in  some  districts. 
They  cost  more  money  than  turnips  to  produce,  as  they  must  be  hand- 
hoed  ;  nor  are  they  so  suitable  a  crop  for  cleaning  the  land.  Tuniip- 
sowing  does  not  commence  till  November,  affording  ample  time  for 
the  destruction  of  seedling  weeds;  this  important  opportunity  is 
largely  lost  in  the  culture  of  the  mangold,  which  should  be  sown  in 
October.  The  mangold  is,  however,  an  invaluable  crop  on  a  stock 
farm,  as  they  have  only  reached  their  primest  condition  when  the 
turnip-supply  is  exhausted.  From  thirty  to  sixty  tons  per  acre  is 
not  an  uncommon  jield  of  these  roots. 

Carrots  are  also  a  valuable  crop,  especially  for  horses ;  on  sandy 
loams  the  crop  reaches  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre. 

Seeds. 

Clover:  Since  the  introduction  of  the  humble-bee  into  New 
Zealand,  growing  clover  for  seed  has  become  a  lucrative  industr}% 
adding  materially  to  the  farmers*  income.  Clover  is  sown  with  a 
spring  crop,  usually  of  com,  lightly  grazed  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  then  reserved  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which,  according  to  the  season, 
yields  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  when  cut  in  November  or  eai'ly 
in  December.  The  after-growth  is  then  allowed  to  flower  and  seed, 
which  it  docs  very  freely.  Thousands  of  humble-bees  may  be  seen 
in  the  clover-fields  during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
The  seed  ripens  in  March,  and  is  then  cut  and  dried,  and  threshed 
out  by  machines  known  as  clover-shellers.  From  2001b.  to  3001b.  of 
seed  ]}ci'  acre  is  considered  a  fair  crop,  and  sells  readily  at  5d.  to  6d. 
per  pound.  Thus,  an  acre  of  clover  may  yield  in  hay  and  seed  quite 
£10  or  £11,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  feeding,  since  clover- 
haulm  is  much  sought  after  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Grass-seed  Saviyig  :  All  the  most  valuable  of  the  strong-growing 
grasses  flourish  throughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  for  many  years,  the  soil  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and  vegetable 
mould.  The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description,  frequently  weighing 
201b.  to  the  bushel  (121b.  being  a  standard  bushel).  This  grass 
thrives  on  a  very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
preferring,  of  course,  the  former.  It  may  bo  found  on  the  dry 
stony  plains  of  the  interior  green  and  healthy,  while  the  surround- 
ing herbage  has  yielded  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Large 
quantities  of  the  seed  are  grown  in  the  North  Island  as  well.  Out 
of  the  total  of  362,321  bushels  of  cocksfoot-seed  produced  last  year, 
104,304  bushels  were  grown  in  the  North  Island.  This  seed  sells 
readily  at  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

Growing  ryegrass  for  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  Last 
season  566,410  bushels  were  gathered.  Of  this,  the  North  Island 
contributed  207,365  bushels.  The  seed  is  usually  secured  by  strip- 
ping; sometimes  the  grass  is  cut  and  tied.    The  average  yield  is  from 
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^EtoSObuAhelapcracre.  A  common  practice  is  to  graze  the  land  till 
^BdiiUEQUier ;  to  take  the  stock  off  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  run 
Hb  stiippt^r  over  the  gronod.  By  tliis  primitive  method  10  bushel!) 
H|r  acre  are  sometimes  secureil.  Byegross-seed  is  usually  in  good 
HsQiuid,  and  sells  readily  at  from  3b.  &d.  to  4s.  per  bushel. 
H  Meadow-fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ^'rasses  for 
BBloaoeiit  pasture  ou  good  laud,  is  grown  both  in  the  North  and 
Hjlddle  Islands,  but  as  yat  not  very  largely.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
Hfert  the  growing  of  grass<seeds,  including  the  finer  vuj-ieties,  must 
HComc  in  the  uear  future  a,  very  lucrative  industry. 

Small  Seeds :  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
'  liiuatc,  offers  a  fine  field  for  growing  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden 
ivtrds.  This  circumslance  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
ijiiie  of  the  larger  seed- merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
iiiive  recently  visited  the  colony  with  a  view  to  negotiating  with 
f.umers  and  others  to  grow  certain  kinds  of  seeds.  Such  an  in- 
I'.islry  is  peculiaj'ly  adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to 
vouDg  persons,  the  work  being  light  and  of  au  interesting  character. 
Beady  sale  can  be  found  for  care  fully -grown  and  carefully -cleaned 

H  PitUc  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  for  pig-feeding  tind 
Hport,  and  also  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  ,-\n 
^nendve  trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  description  is  done  in  the  mariu- 
^pturing  totvns  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  eSorts  are  now  being  made  to 
^nire  a  share  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producing  peas 
^Btoble  (or  splitting  for  human  food.  The  business  is  likely  to  prove 
^bnoet  remunerative  one.  Thirty  bushels  of  peas  is  considered 
^Bkir  crop  while  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often  secured. 
^K  Cape  Barley  :  The  demand  for  early-spring  feed  has  resulted  in 
^■growing  of  this  plant  for  forage  purposes.  Its  extreme  hardiness 
Hpdere  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  autumn  sowing.  If  sown  in  March 
Wb  ready  for  feeding-off  in  May ;  it  may  be  fed  off  again  in  July, 
^H  on  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when,  if  allowed  to  run  to  seed, 
^Rwill  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  or  it  (the  barley)  may  be 
^DDghed-in  for  turnips.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  dairy-stock, 
^■bcb,  and  pigs. 

^B  Tarex  are  also  grown,  hut  not  so  largely  as  they  deservo  to  be, 
^■ecially  for  dairy'Stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  (vre 
^fcelleut  milk -producers ;  and  wlieu  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
^H  Jdnds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  a  spring 
Hn-crop. 

^K  Luceriie  :  This  permanent  fodder-plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
^btfi  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year; 
■9,  il  properly  attended  to,  it  will  continue  to  yield  liberal  cuttings 
^p.aeven  or  eight  yeaj^.  This  is  a  most  excellent  crop  for  the  small 
H'Jargo  farmer,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  abundant  supply  of  suc- 
Hvat  fodder  during  the  drier  months  of  midsummer,  as  well  as  in 
H  eM-ly  spring. 
H^A  cursory  glance  has  now  been  taken  at  arable  farming  in  New 
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Zealand.  Every  impartial  mind  will  admit  that  nature  has  been 
lavish  of  her  gifts — she  has  supplied  all  the  raw  material,  with 
climate  and  soil ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
settler  is  industry  guided  by  intelUgence  and  perseverance. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Farm  in  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  thought,  because  remuneration  for  manual  labour  is 
liigher  in  the  colony  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  therefore  farm- 
ing operations  must  cost  more. 

This  assumption  is,  however,  erroneous.  It  is  within  the  mark 
to  assert  that  five  hundred  acres  or  more  can  be  worked  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  probably  take  to  work  a  hundred-acre  farm  in  Great 
Britain,  for  the  following  reasons :  first,  the  genial  nature  of  the 
climate  is  such  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  house  stock  during  the 
winter  months,  and  so  the  cost  of  attendance  is  saved ;  secondly, 
farming  operations  may  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  throughout 
the  ploughing  and  sowing  season  ;  thirdly,  the  paddocks  are  so  large, 
and  usually  so  level,  that  the  double-  and  treble-furrow  plough  may 
be  worked  by  one  man  or  youth.  The  colonial  farmer  has  availed 
himself  of  all  the  most  modern  labour-saving  machinery. 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrows  next, 
and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  ready  for  stacking. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  and  stooked,  requiring  no 
capping.  It  is  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourable 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching,  but  this 
system  is  not  advocated  except  in  hot,  dry  seasons. 

The  manure  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  annual  expendi- 
ture with  the  British  farmer,  is  unknown  or  nearly  so  to  the  colonial 
fanner.  As  has  already  been  stated,  Icwt.  to  l^wt.  of  super- 
l)liosphates  per  acre  is  used  with  the  turnip  and  other  root-crops, 
and  in  a  largo  number  of  cases  not  even  this.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  how  many  advantages  the  colonial  farmer  has  over  the  farmer 
of  the  old  country. 

Stock. 

Sheep  :  New  Zealand  has  proved  itself  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine-combing  Merino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln,  with  the  intermediate  breeds.  The 
Merino  occupies  and  thrives  on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from 
the  snow-line  to  the  border  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier 
portions  of  the  plains.  The  Merino  ewe  furnishes  the  foundation  for 
all  the  crossbred  varieties.  On  the  rich,  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and 
Ilomney  Marsh  flourish,  while  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicesters 
occupy  the  drier  lands. 

Crossbred  SJiecp :  Those  bred  from  Merino  ewes  and  long-wool 
rams  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  frozen-meat  trade,  and  are  known 
as  "  freezers." 

The  dapper  little  Southdowns  flourish  wherever  crossbreds  thrive. 
Their   more  ponderous    cousins,   the    Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
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iwQS,  have  their  admirers,  eapeciiilly  the  Shropshire,  which  is 
■gely  used  for  crossing,  with  a  view  to  producing  early-maturing 
Iambs.     Enghsh  Leicesters   tire  also  much  sought   aftor   for   this 
purpose. 

Since  the  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade,  sheep-farming 
in  the  colony  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  At  one  time  wool 
was  the  chief  consideration,  the  surplus  stock  finding  its  way  into 
the  boiling-down  vat,  the  tallow  heing  the  only  available  product. 
Tilings  have  undergone  a  marvellous  change  since  1883.  the  inaugural 
year  of  the  frozen-meat  trade.  Farming  has  assumed  a  new  phase, 
sbeep-raisiug  for  mutton  being  now  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
the  industrj'.  Sheep  have  risen  100  per  cent,  in  value  since  that 
industry  took  hold  in  the  colony.  Small  and  largo  flocks  of 
pure  and  crossbred  sheep  are  now  kept  on  all  farms  which  aru 
auitablo  for  them,  the  object  being  the  production  of  early  lambs  for 
freezing,  which  sell  readily  at  from  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  each.  The  percent- 
Age  of  increase  alt  over  the  colony  is  very  high,  particularly  so  iu  the 
|iaddochs,  where  100  to  125  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon  in  favourable 
""ttODB,  while  on  the  hil!  and  unimproved  country  it  varies  from  45 
80  per  cent. 

Shearing  commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  Jauuary. 
usual  price  per  hundred  is  15s.  to  £1.  Sliearing-machinos  are 
ioally  coming  into  use,  and  will  doubtless  become  general  wlieu 
itel  understood. 

The  average  clips  for  the  various  breofls  of  sheep  are  appruxi- 
tely  as  follow:  Merino  from  41b.  to  Tib. ;  quarter-breds,  about 
!b.;  half-breds,  7*lb, ;  three-quarter-breds,  8^1b. ;  Leicester, 
[lb. ;  Lincoln,  llib.  Of  coarse,  very  much  larger  chps  are  ob- 
led  from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  251b.  to  801b.  per  sheep ;  but 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages. 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  wool,  especially  the  long-wool  and 
cross-bred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  fi'om  breaks  uud  other 
imperfections  incidental  to  countries  subject  to  long  droughts  and 
~"   rcity  of  feed, 

Thfe  coming  sheep  for  New  Zealand  will  he  that  which  combines 
I  beat  fleece  and  the  most  suitable  carcase  for  freezing  purposes, 
'together  with  early  maturity.  This  is  the  problem  which  somra 
■heep-brceders  liave  set  themselves  to  work  out.  Whether  such  an 
animal,  having  fisity  of  type,  can  be  evolved  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  capability  of  New  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not 
nearly  reached  its  hmit.  When  the  frozen-meat  trade  was  fn'gC 
seriously  considered,  an  assertion  which  was  mode  to  the  effect  thnt 
the  colony  could  find  1,000,000  sheep  per  annum  for  freezing  with- 
out impairing  the  breeding- flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimerical 
sheep-breedera  of  long  experience.  It  is  found,  however,  on 
aae  to  the  statistical  returns,  that  durmg  the  year  1891 
,927  sheep  and  lambs  were  exported  fi'om  New  Zealand  ;  and 
nly  so,  but  the  flocks  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  num- 
,  according  to  returns  made  Lo  the  Agricultural  Department, 
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18,570,752  ill  1892,  as  against  18,128,186  in  1891.  There  are 
twenty-one  freezing-works  in  the  colony,  with  a  full  freezing- 
capacity  of  3,665,000  per  annum. 

HOBSE-BBEEDINQ. 

There  are  few,  if  indeed  any,  climates  better  adapted  for  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds  than  that  of  New 
Zealand.  Horses,  light  and  heavy,  are  always  in  demand  in  the 
Australian  Colonies,  commanding  remunerative  prices ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  lucrative  trade  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future  with  the  Western  States  of  America.  Indeed,  shipments  have 
already  been  made  to  that  country  of  heavy  Clydesdales.  Some  of 
the  best  blue  blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  imported 
from  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well  established 
in  the  colony. 

The  light- horse  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  through 
the  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  themselves  famous 
on  the  Australian  turf.  The  demand  for  horses  suitable  for  remounts 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal.  Shipments  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country  with  considerable  success,  and 
this  trade  is  Hkely  to  increase.  There  is,  however,  a  great  scope  for 
enterprise  in  this  direction.  During  the  commercial  depression 
which  visited  New  Zealand  in  common  with  every  other  civilised 
country,  but  which  has  now  passed  away,  giving  place  to  an  era  of 
advancing  prosperity,  the  breeding  of  horses  was  much  neglected. 
Steps  are  now,  however,  being  taken  to  repair  the  loss  entailed  by 
such  neglect,  and  it  is  hoped  the  colony  will  therefore  soon  regain 
its  partially-lost  prestige  in  this  direction. 

Cattle. 

At  the  date  of  last  census — April,  1891 — there  were,  including 
42,912  owned  by  Maoris,  831,831  head  of  cattle  in  the  colony ;  and 
although  for  the  last  few  years  the  demand  has  not  been  encouraging 
to  breeders,  it  is  now  satisfactory  to  note  that,  with  the  improved 
demand  for  dairy  produce  and  frozen  beef,  prices  for  cattle  have 
advanced  considerably,  and  for  the  future  better  returns  may  be 
looked  for. 

The  colony  possesses  all  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  superior  class  of  cattle  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  settled  districts. 

The  trade  in  frozen  beef  is  now  attaining  considerable  propor- 
tions. Last  year  65,020cwt.  of  beef,  valued  at  £57,985,  were 
shipped,  principally  from  the  North  Island.  This  trade  is  likely  to 
largely  increase. 

Dairy  Stock, 

The  breeding  of  dairy  stock  offers  an  ample  field  for  profitable 
investment.      Milking-cattle  now  command  a  comparatively  high 
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and  will  contiuao  to  do  so  for  an  indeGnite  period,  owing  to 
lact  that  stock  were  allowed  to  run  low  for  want  of  a,  market, 
'•rhich  has  lately  sprang  up  with  the  building  of  factories.  The 
rearing  of  well-bred  heifer  calves  will  amply  repay  all  the  time  and 
trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
separated  milk,  although  relieved  of  its  butter-fat,  loses  httle  of  its 
feeding  value ;  the  addition  of  a  little  linseed  meal  will  restore  the 
fatty  constituents,  which,  however,  ore  not  the  most  valuable  for 
feeding  purposes.  An  acre  or  so  of  European  flas  should  be  grown 
upon  every  farm  where  stock-rearing  is  carried  on.  Much  has  yet 
'  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the  colony,  a 
itter  which  is  now  attracting  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  yield 
milk  from  fairly  good  milking- cat  tie  ia  approximately  SOOgal. 
■annum,  although  TOO^al.  are  frequently  obtained  from  selected 
is.  Tho  average  quantity  obtained  \vill  no  doubt  be  increased 
as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding  and  proper  feeding. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  h'om  milk  passed  through  the 
eepor&tor  is  lib.  for  every  2^gal.  of  milk  of  lO^lb. ;  so  that  the 
I'.'.Tage  cow  produces  annually  2001b,  of  butter,  or  500!b.  of  cheese, 
'  about  equal  value  with  the  butter,  estimating  it  at  i^d.  per 
I'-iiiod,     There  is  thus  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

From  £5  to  iE8  per  head  can  now  be  readily  obtained  for  young 
milking- stock.  Three  years  ago  they  were  hardly  saleable  at  all. 
To  tho  British  farmer  this  may  not  appear  a  satisfactory  value; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  housing  or  hand-feeding  ia  required, 
the  price  leaves  a  vei-y  good  return. 

The  Dairy  Indubtht. 

New  Zealand  may  claim  to  be  the  Denmark  of  the  South,  without 
ever  having  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Denmark  of  the 
North,  for  the  reason  that  our  seasons  are  opposite.  The  dairy 
industry  is  steadily  growing  into  a  very  important  one.  In  the 
North  Island,  along  the  west  coast,  factories  are  springing  up  in  all 
ilirections.  This  will  be  the  great  dairying  district  of  the  colony, 
:ijt:  hnmidity  of  its  chmate  rendering  it  better  adapted  to  this  in- 
i.D^try  than  any  other.  The  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  has  to  be 
•  jiiti  to  be  appreciated.  Largo  tracks  of  bush-lands  are  being  thrown 
■rien  for  email  settlements,  and  are  eagerly  taken  up,  for  tho  most 
;iirt  by  thrifty  hard-working  men.  Land  is  procurable  either  by 
I'-irchase,  deferred  payment,  or  perpetual  lease,  on  tho  easiest  terms. 
Homes  are  being  built  up  in  all  directions,  dairy  farming  being 
the  staple  business  of  the  occupants.  The  very  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry renders  it  pecnharly  suited  to  small  selectors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  all  butter  and  cheese  in- 
tended for  export  will  have  to  be  factory  made,  for  the  reasons  that 
no  other  will  command  tho  highest  price,  and  that  so  much  moro 
can  be  miu\e  of  the  milk  by  the  use  of  tho  tiepaiator.  One  iUus- 
iTAtioD  will  serve  for  our  purpose.  Exporii'uce  has  demonstrated  to 
I  certainty  that  26)  lb,  (or  2Jgal.}  of  fairly  good  milk  will  produce 
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lib.  of  butter  which  averages  2d.  per  pound  more  than  ordinary 
fanners'  butter,  whereas  it  takes  331b.  (or  3gal.)  of  milk  treated  in 
the  old-fashioned  manner  of  setting  in  pans  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  butter — which  means  exactly  50  per  cent,  more  returns 
from  the  milk  treated  on  the  factory  system. 

The  factory  system  is  now  fairly  well  established.  With  judicious 
supervision,  and  the  institution  of  regulations  providing  for  the  grading 
and  proper  handUng  of  butter  for  export,  the  industry  is  sure  to  go 
on  flouiishiug,  and  will  secure  to  thousands  lucrative  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  Middle  Island  it  has  not  taken  root  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  tlie  North.  It  is  true  that  cheese-factories  are  becoming 
numerous  in  Otago  and  Southland,  with  a  few  butter-factories.  As  in 
all  other  new  industries,  losses  have  been  made ;  happily,  however, 
the  initial  stage  has  been  passed,  and,  with  good  prices  for  the 
output  last  season,  averaging  dd.  to  5d.  per  pound  for  cheese  at  the 
factory,  matters  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  Canterbury, 
the  dairy-fuctory  system  has  only  been  partially  adopted.  This  appa- 
rent apathy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Canterbury 
farmers  have,  from  the  first,  devoted  themselves  to  wheat-growing ; 
subsequently,  sheep-raising  was  added  to  their  usual  occupations 
with  considerable  profit.  A  large  quantity  of  butter  was  made  oq 
farms  in  former  years,  but  the  price  obtainable  was  as  low  as  from 
3d.  to  Id.  per  pound,  so  that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  business 
was  abandoned.  It  is  now  found  that  butter  and  cheese  give  a 
more  certain  and  remunerative  return ;  hence  the  desire  for  factories 
is  becoming  more  general.  They  are  accordingly  springing  up  in  all 
the  suitable  districts  of  the  colony,  principally  on  the  co-operative 
principle — the  one  best  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  dairy  industry. 
The  system  of  feeding  the  factories  by  creameries  situated  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  wherever  from  two  to  three  hundred  or  more 
milking  cows  are  guaranteed — the  milk-suppliers  taking  up  the  shares 
necessary  to  build  the  creamery,  which  costs,  thoroughly  equipped, 
about  .€-100 — is  obviously  the  most  economical.  A  properly  equipped 
butter-factory  cannot  well  be  built  under  a  cost  of  £2,500,  including 
refrigerating  macliinery.  No  factory  can  bo  said  to  be  complete 
without  this  latter  machine.  Such  a  factory  would  be  capable  of 
working  up  the  cream  of  three  to  four  thousand  cows,  or  even 
more,  supplied  from  some  twenty  creameries.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  great  is  the  saving  of  capital  effected.  Nor  does  the  advantage 
end  here.  The  butter  being  made  at  one  centre  will  naturally  be  of 
more  uniform  quality ;  and  by  the  aid  of  freezing  machinery,  can  be 
manufactured  and  packed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
during  the  hottest  weather — a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.  For 
if  wo  are  to  take  the  lead,  and  keep  in  the  front  rank  of  butter- 
producing  countries,  we  nmst  avail  ourselves  of  every  advantage 
suggested  by  science.  The  Canterbury  Co-operative  Central  Dairy 
Factory  is  such  a  factory  as  has  here  been  described — a  factory 
which  will  compare  most  favourably  with  any  other  in  the  colonics. 
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The  disrepute  into  which  New  Zealand  buttei'  has  recently  fallen 
has  not  arisen  from  any  fault  in  the  pastures  or  incapacity  to  pro- 
dace  a  firat-rate  article.  It  ia  admitted  on  all  sides  that  New 
Zealand,  north  and  south,  with  her  unlimited  supply  of  the 
purest  water,  coupled  with  a  genial  and  comparatively  humid 
climate.  otTers  advantages  for  butter-produciny  unsurpassed  if 
equalled  by  any  in  any  other  part  of  tha  world.  The  fault  ia  not 
far  lo  seek.  It  arises  from  the  following  causes;  (1)  Because 
large  quantities  of  farmers'  buttur  have  been  blended  and  packed 
and  branded  as  iinest  factory -butter,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
ifiinga,  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  than  inferior  ;  (2)  then, 
again,  it  is  feared  that  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  working 
the  butter  at  some  of  the  factories.  It  muat  not  be  concluded  that 
we  mean  that  the  butter  generally  is  not  worked  enough ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  probably  the  fact  of  its  being  overworked  that  has 
caused  some  of  the  mischief  referred  to.  Buyers  in  the  English 
market  complain  that  "New  Zealand  butter  contains  too  much 
moisture."  They  prefer  Australian  butter,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
"drier  and  of  better  texture." 

These  matters  are  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  unless 
New  Zealand  factory- owners  take  more  pains  in  all  the  details  of 
flu-ir  business,  keeping  the  fact  steadily  before  them  that  it  is  a 
'  i.-ing  game  to  ship  anything  but  butter  of  the  finest  quality,  they 
.  jU  have  to  take  a  secondary  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
While  regretting  tha  disrepute  into  which  much  of  om-  early  ship- 
.iionta  of  butter  has  fallen,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  as  a  set-off  against 
'^iis  that  New  Zealand  stands  in  the  front  rank  for  the  quality  of 
.r  cheese  in  the  Home  markets.  As  we  have  taken  this  proud 
["jsilioa  with  cheese,  why  should  we  not  do  so  in  the  matter  of 
butter? 

The  enforcement  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Dairy  Act  which 
l«camo  law  last  session  of  Parliament  would  do  much  to  restore  our 
prestige.  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  the  Victoiian  dairy  expert,  who 
New  Zealand  last  year,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our 
B  could  not  be  surpassed  for  dahy  purposes,  and  he  could  see 
ion  why  we  should  not  produce  dairy  produce  of  the  finest 
klity.  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  issue  of  another  volume  of  this 
"•ar-book  matters  will  have  so  much  improved  as  to  call  for  con- 
t'^talations  on  our  part  rather  than  for  condemnation. 

New  Zealand  declaued  Fkee  fhom  Scab. 
The  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  New  Zea* 
liiiid  sheep  into  Australia  has  had  the  effect  of  opening  up  a  market 
li>r  lotig-wooled  stud  sheep  in  the  sister  colonies. 

The  determination  of  Australian  fioek-masters  to  cut  into  our 
■rozen-moat  trade  has  given  rise  to  this  demand  for  our  long-wool 
■litep  of  superior  quality,  and  New  Zealand  breeders  have  coli- 
w^nontly  been  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  our  own 
i  und  although  the  trade  may  not  prove  a  very  extensive  or 
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lasting  one,  it  will  give  encouragement  to  those  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  building  up  their  now  famous  stud-flocks. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
demand  for  sires  bred  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  reason  that  this 
climate  is  better  suited  than  the  Australian  for -producing  robust  and 
hardy  animals.  It  may  be  well  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
wliich  has  been  fostered  in  some  quarters,  and  which  appears  to 
have  gained  credence  in  the  minds  of  some  sheep-owners  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  to  the  effect  that  merino  ewes  cannot  lamb  to  Lincoln 
rams ;  and  as  one  fact  is  generally  considered  to  be  worth  one  hundred 
theories,  the  following  will  serve  to  set  the  matter  at  rest :  Mr. 
H.  Overton,  Highfield,  Kirwee,  purchased  a  draft  of  strong  merino 
ewes  and  put  some  of  his  stud  Lincoln  rams  to  them  this  last 
season ;  the  result  was*, that  from  210  ewes  he  tailed  234  prime  lambs, 
wliich  averaged  him  £1  per  head ;  thus  showing  the  falla<;y  of  the 
idea  above  referred  to. 

Pigs. 

These  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  hold  a  very  important  position 
on  almost  all  arable  farms.  The  favourite  breed  in  New  Zealand 
is  the  improved  Berkshire.  The  large  and  small  breeds  of  Wliito 
Yorkshire  are  also  to  bo  met  with,  but  are  not  so  generally  approved 
of  as  the  black  pigs.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  a  profitable 
investment.  Unlike  the  pampered  pigs  of  Britain,  they  require  no 
better  attention  than  a  good  grass  paddock,  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  roots,  a  little  unthreshed  pea-haulm  for  a  few  weeks  before  killing, 
with  plenty  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  warmest 
sumuier  months. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  rapidly-increasing  trade  will  be 
done  in  raising  pigs  to  meet  tlie  demand  for  curing  purposes.  One 
of  the  largest  firms  in  England,  whoso  speciality  is  the  providing  of 
mess  pork  for  the  navies  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  mercantile 
marin(\  has  had  an  agent  in  the  colony  for  some  months  past  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  prospect  of  opening  up  branch  establishments. 
With  a  view  to  testing  the  quahty  of  our  pork  for  his  purpose,  he 
prepared  some  carcases  by  a  process  patented  by  the  firm.  These 
he  shij^ped  to  his  principals  in  England,  the  result  being  a  cablegram 
to  the  eflect  that  the  meat  and  the  curing  were  **  perfection."  The 
result  is  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  opening  up  an 
extensive  trade  throughout  the  colony.  The  firm  referred  to  are 
X^repared  to  erect  factories,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000  each,  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining,  say,  2,000  pigs  per 
week. 

Another  result  that  will  follow  an  unlimited  demand  for  pigs  is 
that  a  market  will  be  provided  on  the  farm  for  all  inferior  grain, 
which  may  bo  converted  into  mutton  and  pork.  It  is  not  good  prac- 
tice to  pay  freight  on  inferior  samples  of  grain  ;  it  will  pay  far  better 
to  convert  it  into  mutton  and  pork,  which  may  be  driven  to  market  on 
four  legs,  instead  of  four  wheels.    The  rule  applying  to  our  dairy 
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proclace — namely,  that  it  should  be  of  the  finest  quality — apiiliea 
with  equal  force  to  grain  intended  for  shipment. 

Baising  Youko  Stock. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  young  stock  and  piga  may  be 
raised  and  fattened  on  separated  milk,  quite  (or  nearly)  as  well  as  on 
whole  milk.  It  is  only  necessary  to  supply  the  (at  abstracted  by  the 
eeparator.  This  can  be  cheaply  done  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
linseed  grnel  or  mucilage,  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  the  seeds, 
whole  or  crushed,  of  European  Sax,  the  addition  of  which  supplies 
the  elements  removed  in  the  butter-fat.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  grow  a  patch  of  this  useful  plant — say,  one  acre,  which  should 
produce  from  1.5  to  20  bushels  of  seed.  The  straw,  if  worked  up, 
will  supply  all  the  twine  and  ropes  required  on  the  farru,  or 
may  be  used  for  thatching  purposes.  We  know  a  Canterbury 
farmer  who  grows  a  patch  of  flas  each  year,  t.he  seed  is  used  as 
above,  the  straw  is  retted  and  dressed,  and  all  the  twine  and  rope 
required  is  manufactured  on  the  farm  by  simple  machinery  worked 
by  a  home-made  watcrwheel.  What  one  man  cau  do  another 
should  be  able  to  do  also,  provided  the  industry  and  intelligence  are 
equal. 

The  Feuit  IsousTity. 

From  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Middle  Island,  the  chraate  and  soil  are  eminently  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits.  Generally  speaking — Pears, 
plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow  luxuriantly,  producing 
abundant  crops  of  fruit.  In  the  Auckland  District,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  limes  flourish :  many  groves  oi'e  now  coming  into  full  bearing, 
and  afford  light  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  trees 
become  older.  The  olive  flonriahes,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit, 
and  the  manufacture  of  oil  will  one  day  become  a  very  important 
indaqtry. 

Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in  many 
districts,  tons  of  fruit  being  sold  in  the  Auckland  markets  annually^ 

Awny  in  the  for  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  into  successful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Paciliu  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  more 

Ehalf  a.  century,  producing  abundance  of  fruit  of  excellent 
ty,  yielding  returns  equal  to  £40  or  £50  per  acre,  provided  they 
;ept  free  from  pests.  Orchard -pi  anting  is  progressing  rapidly, 
nuat  one  day  become  a  very  important  industry. 
low  that  the  problem  of  landing  the  fruit  in  good  condition  on 
London  market  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  considerable 
Ulies  hava  been  shipped  Homo  with  varying  success.  It  is 
[actory  to  note  that  fruits  of  the  proj^wr  vArioiios,  and  pro- 
perly packed,  have  invariably  realised  remunerative  prices.     Much 
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has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  best  methods 
of  packing  and  the  best  treatment  on  the  voyage,  the  best  varieties 
to  grow,  and  the  exact  stage  of  ripening  at  which  the  fruit  should  be 
picked.  Up  to  the  present  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  mostly  of  an  experimental  character.  Shipments  have  been 
sent  Home  as  ordinary  cargo,  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  for 
freight  in  the  cool-chamber,  and  have  realised  as  much  as  16s.  per 
case,  leaving  a  fair  profit ;  but  this  system  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  is  not  recommended.  The  present  cost  of  shipping  apples  in  the 
cool-cliamber  is  4s.  4d.  per  case,  the  other  expenses  bringing  it  up 
to  nearly  83.  per  case.  Shipped  as  general  cargo  the  charges  would 
be,  approximately,  5s.  6d.  per  case.  If  shipping  as  ordinary  cargo  is 
found  successful  the  industry  will  at  once  become  a  most  profitable 
one,  adding  immensely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

Little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  bottling  or  drying  fruit  for 
home  use.     This  is  an  industry  which  only  awaits  development. 

Cider  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  fruit  wines 
arc  gradually  finding  their  way  into  consumption. 

A  considerable  trade  is  also  done  in  colonial-manufactured  jams. 

Before  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  was  commenced  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  the  export  trade,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  varieties  selected.  The  result  is  that  many  bearing  trees  have 
proved  unsuitable  to  the  new  requirements,  and  are  now  being  cut 
down  and  regrafted  or  replaced  with  more  suitable  kinds.  According 
to  latest  advices,  the  following  varieties  of  apple  are  said  to  bo  in 
most  request  in  the  London  market,  always  commanding  a  quick 
sale  at  good  prices — namely,  Ribstone  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
^Valtllanl  Abbey,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  and  New  York  Pippin.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing 
apples  is  a  strong  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  but  they  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  is  in  good  heart  and  that  water 
does  not  stagnate  in  the  subsoil. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  New  Zealand  climate 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  forced  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 

Tree-planting. 
Arbor  Day, 
The  Government,  recognising  the  importance  of  tree-planting, 
and  in  view  of  the  marvellous  results  which  have  been  achieved  by 
the  setting  aside  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  one  day  in 
the  year  to  bo  called  Arbor  Day,  proclaimed  the  4th  of  August 
last  year  as  a  general  holiday  to  bo  devoted  to  tree-planting.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  settlers  on  the  treeless  Canterbury  Plains  had 
a  movement  of  this  kind  been  set  on  foot  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement.  The  movement,  although  so  general  and  popular  in 
America,  attracted  very  little  attention  in  New  Zealand.  However, 
as  each  year  comes  round  more  interest  will  be  taken,  till  the  insti- 
tution becomes  as  popular  as  an  annual  cattle-show-day.     The 
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planting  of  trees  should  not,  however,  be  confined  ta  one  day  in  the 
year.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  our  grand  primeval  forests  must 
hasten  the  time  when  timber  will  be  as  scai-ce  in  the  North  Island 
as  it  ia  on  the  plains  of  Canterbury,  While  our  native  supply  is 
diminishing  the  demand  for  timber  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  It 
would  therefore  be  a  wise  pro^-ision  to  encourage  extensive  planting 
of  trees-  The  4lh  of  August  this  year '(1893)  has  been  set  apart  for 
"Arbor  Day." 

Among  the  encouragements  of  forestry  in  America  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  Arbor  Day  deservus  to  be  mentioned. 
The  credit  of  inaugurating  a  day  specially  devoted  to  tree -pi  an  ting, 
belongs  to  Nebraska,  in  which  Slate,  by  a  resolution  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  January,  1874,  the  spcond  Wednesday  of 
April  in  each  year  was  dedicated  to  the  work  of  planting  trees. 
The  resolution  was  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
result  it  has  been  claimed  that  on  the  first  Arbor  Day  and  during 
the  year  1874  more  than  13,000,000  trees  were  planted,  and  that 
there  are  now  100,000  acres  of  planted  forest  in  the  State.  The 
•xample  of  Nebraska  was  quickly  followed,  especially  by  those  States 
8t  lackiiig  forest-growth.  In  Iowa  Arbor  Day  was  adopted  in  1874 
,  tbe  Btate  Horticultural  Society.  Since  then  it  has  been  established 
_>y  legislative  enactment.  In  Michigan  the  Governor  proclaimed 
Arbor  Day  in  1870,  and  in  1881  it  was  formally  established  by  the 
legislature.  In  Minnesota  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  State  Forestry 
Association  in  1876,  and  1 ,500,000  trees  were  reported  as  planted  that 
year.  The  day  is  now  established  by  law.  In  Ohio  Arbor  Day  was 
established  in  1882  by  the  legislature.  In  West  Virginia  it  was  exten- 
sively adopted  in  1883  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  In  accordance  with  an  Act  of 
the  legislature  it  was  proclaimed  in  New  Jersey  in  1885.  It  was 
adopted  the  same  year  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  by 
the  action  of  the  State  Granges  of  tlie  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and 
has  been  adopted  more  recently  by  the  legislatm-es  of  these  States. 
In  1886  it  was  adopted  by  New  York,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Florida.  It  has  been  adopted  also  in 
Vermont,  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  Indiana.  Recently 
tbe  scope  of  Arbor  Day  has  been  widened  and  its  intei'est  increased 
by  engaging  the  pupila  of  the  public  schools  in  its  ohservance.  The 
way  has  lhu3  been  opened  for  getting  the  facts  relating  to  Iree- 
growtb  and  the  practical  uses  of  trees  before  the  minds  of  old  and 
joung  alike,  and  for  creating  and  diflFusing  through  the  community  a 
— itiinent  which  promises  much  good  to  the  cause  of  forestry,  It 
■  i£  educational  aspect  which  makes  Arbor  Day  a  specially  dosir- 
lueans  of  forestry  reform. 

L  lojgfi  and  increasing  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  limber  ia 
iwlng  up  each  year  in  New  Zealand  in  one  department  of  iu- 
itry  alone,  namely,  the  dairy,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boxes 
'1  he  required  for  packing  butter.  It  is  said  that  the  timber  of 
iiiaiyiiis  in  admirably  adapteJ  for  boxes  for  packing  butter,  and 
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that  it  is  largely  used  in  America  for  that  purpose.  This  tree  is 
rapid  grower,  affording  good  alielter  as  it  grows.  It  is  true  tliat 
sulTera  from  high  winds,  but  if  planted  iu  eufiiciont  numbers  t 
trees  shelter  one  another.  While  advocating  the  plaotiiigof  I'm 
insignis  (provided  that  it  is  found  suitable  for  the  above  purpose), 
mu6t  not  be  forgotten  that  it  ie  good  policy  to  plant  other  trees,  eh 
OS  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  larch.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  grown 
Cauterbury  has  already  come  into  use  tor  coach 'building,  and  b 
been  pronounced  by  competent  esperte  to  bo  of  excellent  qnolil 
Plantations  of  larch  might  advantageously  be  made  on  the  southa 
slopes  of  the  foot>hills  skirting  the  Canterbury  Plains  and  elsewhca 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  demand  will  be  found  for  lar 
quantities  of  larch-poles  for  mining  purposes  and  for  scaffolding  la; 
before  trees  now  planted  would  be  fit  for  use.  Trees  of  thig  descii 
tion  in  the  Old  Country  are  fit  for  cuUiog  for  such  purposes  in  abo 
twenty  years  from  planting,  and  ore  worth  £20  per  acre. 

AbTIFICIAI,   MiNURKS. 

This  industry  is  asaumiog  important  dimensions,  and  is  incideni 
to  the  frozen-meat  trade,  resulting  from  the  by-products  in  t 
shape  of  offal.  The  blood  is  raanutoctured  into  a  nitrogenous  tnantl 
of  great  value,  containing  from  H  to  12  jier  cent,  of  nitrogen,  i 
other  refuse  being  manufactured  into  what  is  commercially  knoil 
as  animal  guano. 

PitosPECTs  OF  Small  Faemeks. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony  when  U 
prospects  of  the  small -farming  community  were  better  or  ma 
hopeful  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Farming  operations  may  now  be  undertaken  either  on  a  lar{;e 
small  scale  with  something  approaching  mathematical  precisio 
The  farmer  can  calculate  on  at  least  3d.  per  gallon  for  his  milk,  fta 
3d.  to  4d.  per  pound  for  bia  pork,  from  12s.  to  17s.  for  his  huiifa 
and  prices  varying  from  lOs.  to  30s.  for  his  store  and  (at  ahee 
Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  that  which  prevailed  beforo  t! 
advent  of  the  dairy  industry,  when  butter  could  hardly  find 
market  at  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound  during  the  summer  months,  whii 
meant  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  gallon  for  his  milk ;  when  his  piga  wa 
often  unsaleable,  and  dairy  and  fat  cattle  were  of  little  value.  J 
fact,  there  never  wa^  in  the  history  of  the  colony  a  time  whem  I 
iiidnstrious  man  with  a  frugal  family  could  calculate  on  making 
competency  so  surely  as  he  can  at  present.  A  peculiarity  ol  Hi 
Zealand  is  that  small  areas  can  bo  farmed  to  profit;  this  ia one 
the  results  of  a  generous  soil,  and  a  humid  climate.  The  Agen 
General  was  perfectly  right  wheu  ho  stated  in  his  recent  patbphl 
that  the  kind  of  persons  for  whom  there  is  room  in  New  Zcal&ua  ^ 
farmers  with  a  Uttle  capital — men  who  know  their  business,  and  a 
prepared  to  do  it :  to  such  New  Zealand  offers  special  advanta 
There  ore  thousands  of  acres  in  the  North  Island  adapted  to  sell 
'  '*  a  kind,  where  the  land  is  cheap,  aod  procurable  ou  exceptioi 
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easy  tenna.  It  may  safely  be  asBPrted  that  men  with  a  reasonable 
amonnt  of  ca.pita[  will,  era  loiig.  be  able  to  settle  on  land  already 
cleared  and  under  cultivation  in  the  Middle  Island;  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  every  acre  of  available  land  would  find  purchasers 
if  offered  at  its  agrioultaral  or  pastoral  value,  and  on  easy  terms  of 
payment.  There  is  little  difficnlty,  with  all  the  data  now  available, 
in  fixing  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  value  of  land. 

CONCI-USION, 

Above  are  enumerated  a  few  of  the  salient  points  which  go  to 
prove  coaclasively  that,  as  a  country  for  settlement,  New  Zealand 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  British  possessions,  being  one 
where  the  industrious  man,  with  moderate  means,  can  settle  down 
with  much  comfort.  The  land,  it  is  trae,  is  perhaps  deai-er  in 
aome  districts  than  that  which  may  be  found  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  or  Canada,  but  this  difference  in  price  is  far  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  such  as  the  superiority  of 
climate,  and  security  to  life  and  property ;  besides  which  there  are 
all  the  privileges  of  living  under  a  stable  system  of  Government. 
Pit  ihesB  advantages  against  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
in  South  America  and  South  Africa,  and  the  rigour  of  Canadian 
winters,  and  the  balance  will  be  immensely  in  favour  of  New  Zealand. 
Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturist  of  New  Zea- 
land is  that  he  is  nowhere  tar  from  the  sea-board,  giving  him  the 
adraDtage  of  cheap  water-carriage  for  his  produce  to  the  markets  of 
■  i-ihe  world. 

B  Aqrioxtltdiial  Statistics. 

P  The  following  tables  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the 
"Statistics  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1893.  It  will  be  seen 
thai  the  crop  of  wheat  (or  1893  fell  short  of  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  1,879,521  bushels.  The  area  of  land  under  this  crop  was 
•21.02B  acres  less  in  1893  than  in  1892,  which  accounts  lor  462,000 
bushels,  leaving  1,417,000  bushels  of  a  deficiency.  The  estimates 
are  usually  made  in  February,  and  although  the  crops  may  promise 
largo  yields  at  that  date,  subsequent  contingencies,  such  as  drought 
or  high  winds,  Ac,  may  make  a  very  material  difference,  rendering 
the  returns  anything  but  reliable.  The  unfavourable  harvest 
weather  of  1892  (incessantly  wet  as  it  was)  made  serious  havoo 
in  the  grain  crops,  lowering  the  averages  materially,  and  the  returns 
niade  earlier  in  the  season  should  have  been  reduced  occordiugly. 
I  he  last  harvest  was  a  fau'  one,  but  unfavourable  weather  at  the 
I  itical  period  of  the  plant's  growth  had  a  damaging  effect  on  tha 
.,._neral  average.  Recognising  the  fact  that  the  statistics  collected 
ia  February  would  not  be  reliable,  measures  were  taken  to  have 
estimates  checked  by  actual  results  from  the  threshing  machines, 
Jch,  08  was  expected,  revealed  a.  considerable  shrinkage. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  there  is  a  corresponding  falling-off 
tn  oats,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
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deficiency  in  wheat  account  for  that  of  oats.  As  a  set-off  against 
the  above,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  below  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  858,164  acres  of  grass-land,  which  argues  a  corresponding 
increase  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

New  Zealand  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  realise  the  fact  that 
wheat-growing  at  best  is  a  most  precarious  business.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  we  can  compete  against  countries  where  land 
and  labour  are  so  much  cheaper.  Instead  of  being  a  leading  feature 
in  farm  rotation,  wheat  will  become  an  auxiHary  crop.  The  better 
lands  of  New  Zealand  can  now  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
growing  grass,  roots,  and  forage  plants  for  feeding  stock,  than  for 
growing  wheat  at  2s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Statistics. 

Table  SHOwiNa  the  Gboss   Retusn   fob  the   Colokt   op   Wheat,  Oats, 

Babley,  etc. 

WhecU.  Bash. 

1802— Number  of  acres,  402,273  . .  yield,  10,257,788  . .  average  per  acre,  25*60 
1803—  .  881,246  ..       ,        8,378,217    ..  ^  21-98 


Dooroaso  in  acres,     21,028 


1,879,621— Decrease  in  bshls.  for  1898. 


Oats.  Bush. 

1x^0,}— Number  of  acres,  823,508  ..  yield,  11,009,020    ..    average  per  acre,  34*03 
ISOa—  .  326,531  ..       ^        9,893,989    ..•  ^  30*30 


Increase  in  acres,        3,023 


1,115,031— Decrease  in  bshls.  for  1893. 


Barley,  Bush. 

1S\)J- Number  of  acres,    24,268  ..  yield,       688,683    ..    average  per  acre,  28*38 
ISOa—  ,  24,906  ..       „  654,231    ,.  ^  2627 


Increase  in  acres, 


688  .. 


34,452— Decrease  in  bshls.  for  1893. 


Potatoes,  Tns.  cwt. 

ISO  J -Number  of  acres    27,266  ..  yield,        162,046    ..    average  per  acre  5    19 
ISOa  .  18,338  ..       ,  104,173    ..  ^  6     14 


l\^n*oi\80  in  acres,       8,928 


57,873— Decrease  in  yield  for  1893. 
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VxnX.V.   sUOWINO    THE    Nl'MBKR  OP    ACRES    UNDER  WhEAT,   OaTS,    BaRLET,   AND 

ivviatoks  in  1803,  and  yield  per  acre  in  bushels  and  tons  for  the 
Skvkiul  Provincial  Districts. 


Wlieat, 

Bashels. 

Bushels. 

Cantiibury 

.     270,780  acres     . 

.    yield. 

5,672,238 

average  per 

acre,  20-93 

Otixf^o    .. 

.       81,174 

m 

•              m 

2,120,814 

m 

2613 

Wolliugton 

8,768 

m 

m 

193,288 

m 

2204 

Auokhiud 

6,733 

m              • 

•              m 

173,154 

m 

2572 

NoUon.. 

5,977 

m 

m 

87,243 

m 

14*60 

Mtu  I  borough 

6,589 

m              • 

•              m 

74,590 

m 

13*35 

Tamnaki 

1,412 

H                    • 

•                     M 

36,528 

m 

2587 

llawkeV  Bay     . 

809 

m              • 

m 

20,312 

m 

25*11 

Wenlland 

3 

m              • 

m 

50 

* 

1667 

Total! 


881,245 


8,878,217 


21-98 
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Tablx  showing  the  Numbeb  of  Acbes  undeb  Wheat,  Oats,  Babley,  etc. 

— continued. 


Otago    .. 
Canterbury 
Wellington 
Auckland 
Hawke'8  Bay 
Nelson . . 

Taranaki 

Marlborough 

Westland 


174,685  aores 

112,894  ^ 

15,484  « 

6,270  . 

6,266  « 

4,740  , 

4,021  , 

2,212  . 

9  . 


Oats, 

BashelB. 

yield,  5,769,957 

,      2,968,807 

488,287 

176,596 

177,206 

104,017 

155,230 

53,674 

315 


0 

m 
m 

m 


Bushels, 
average  per  acre,  3304 

26-30 
31-54 
2817 
28-28 
21-94 
38-60 
24-22 
35-00 


Totals 

•  * 

826,531 

. 

9,893,989 

30-30 

Barley, 

Dnshelfl. 

Bushels. 

Canterbury 

. . 

9,569  acres 

yield 

,  248,422 

average  per  acre,  25-96 

Otago    .. 

•  • 

6,230     , 

m 

152,150 

29-09 

Kelson  .. 

•  • 

4,466     , 

» 

118,934 

26-63 

Marlborough 

. . 

2,318     . 

H 

38,920 

16-79 

Hawke's  Bay 

•  • 

2,229     ^ 

m 

66,741 

29-94 

Auckland 

.  • 

702     , 

If 

18,572 

26-46 

W^ellington 

. . 

285     , 

» 

7,543 

•    ^                26-47 

Taranaki 

. . 

107     . 

m 

2,949 

27-56 

Totals 


24,906 


654,231 


26-27 


Orass-seeds, 


Ck>clcflfoot. 

Byegrass. 

Bushels  of  121b 

.     Bushels  of  aoib. 

Canterbury 

243,992 

145,751 

Taranaki . . 

32,947 

5,484 

Wellington 

30,789 

14,967 

Auckland 

22,650 

125,088 

Hawke*s  Bay 

17,918 

61,876 

Nelson 

5,457 

2,570 

Otago 

4,705 

203,006 

Marlborough 

3,847 

7,694 

Westland 

bals  .. 

•  * 

* . 

16 

24 

To 

362,321 

566,410 

Potatoes, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Canterbury 

4,996  acres 

yield 

,  31,584 

average  per  acre 

,0-82 

Otago 
Auckland  .  • 

4,842 

/» 

•            0 

24,289 

0 

5-02 

8.448 

m 

•            0 

17,303 

0 

502 

Wellington 

1,682 

f 

•            0 

11,926 

0 

709 

Nelson 

890 

m 

•           0 

4,561 

0 

5-12 

Hawke's  Bay 

801 

0 

0 

5,686 

0 

7-10 

Taranaki  .. 

783 

0 

.            0 

4,423 

0 

5-65 

Marlborough 

667 

0 

•            0 

3,276 

0 

4-91 

WesUand 

229 

0 

.            0 

1,125 

0 

4-91 

Totals 


18,338 


10^,173 


5-68 
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Table  sHowma  the  Total  Nuhbsb  of  Acbes  ukdeb  Tubnifs  akd  Bape. 


Otago 

Canterbury  .. 
Auckland     . . 
Wellington  .. 
Hawke's  Bay 
Nelson 
Taranaki 
Marlborough 
Westland     . . 


Totals  ..  ..  ..     422,354  879,447 

Decrease  for  1898,  42,907  acres. 


1892. 

1883. 

L68,156 

.      153.664 

150,034 

127,674 

82,077 

80,289 

29,001 

28,184 

27.748 

24,008 

6,424 

6,431 

5,020 

4,802 

8.638 

4,179 

256 

816 

Table  showinq  Total  Numbeb  of  Acres  undeb  Otheb  Cbops. 


Maize  (grown  in  North  Island) 

4,491  acres.,  produce, 

171,661  bushels. 

Bye  and  bere    . . 

6.737     ...      . 

100,885 

Peas   .. 

4,779     ...      . 

124,838 

Beans.. 

4,402     ...       . 

167,294 

Hops  . . 

706     .     ..       . 

7,059  cwt. 

Tobacco 

4     .     ..       . 

2,212Ib.  dried  leaf 

Mangold,  beet,  carrots,  parsnips. 

and  onions     . . 

•  • 

6,881  acres. 

Maizo  cut  green 

•  • 

2,049     . 

Other  crops 

•  • 
• 

4.790     . 

34,839  acres. 
Showing  an  increase  of  4,102  acres  for  1893. 


Tabi^e  showing  the  Total  Nombeb 
OF  Acres  under  Oats  fob  Green 
Fodder  and  Hay,  in  1893,  as  com- 
pared with  1892. 


1892. 

1893. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Otago 

.     44,628 

47,679 

Canterbury 

.     37,080 

42,179 

Auckland 

.     16,780 

18,663 

Nelson 

.       7,283 

7,824 

Wellington 

.       4,579 

6,955 

Marlborough 

.       3,116 

4,086 

Hawko'a  Bay 

.       3,151 

2,920 

Taranaki 

.       1,478 

1,377 

Westland 

889 

557 

118,484    ♦132,140 

*  Of  this  quantity  23306  acrerwere  out  for 
groeu  food,  and  108,934  for  hay. 


Table     showinq    thb     Number    of 
Acbes     of    Grass,    after   HAViNa 

BEEN  broken  UP,  INCLUDING  SUCH 

AS  WERE  IN  Hay,  in  1893,  as  com- 
pared WITH  1892. 


Canterbury 

Otago 

Auckland 

Hawke's  Bay  . . 

Wellington 

Taranaki 

Nelson 

Marlborough    . . 

Westland 


1802. 

Acres. 

1,139,179 

1,167,246 

356,049 

266,006 

201,187 

83,520 

65,303 

51,181 

8,084 


1803. 

Acres. 

1,242,663 

1,214,637 

402,646 

801,027 

216,623 

92,563 

73,201 

62,088 

6,045 


Totals    . .     8,327,765      8.611,393 
Increase  for  1893,  28d>688  acres. 


AOBICDLTUHAI,   STATISTICS. 


TaBIX  SBDWIilO  THE  NCUBEa  OF  AcBES 

or  G&ASS  -  SOWN   Lauds   (SDacACB- 

BOWN],    SOT    PttttVIOUSI.Y    PLOCGHBO, 
n  AS  WBBE  IN  UAY,  IN 


Wellington  . 
Eawkc's  Bbj  . 
Auckland 

CoDterburj 
T&ruuki 
Otago 
Nelson 

Wailbc  rough  . 
Wesiland 

Totals  . 


204J4G 
171,i00 
171,033 
10,S71 


I 


locroue  (or  1603,  671,G3G  b,i 


!  Total  Nuwheb 


12,496 
10,346 
5,007 
6,475 
5.17Q 


S,50D 


Cantcibury 
Anclcland 
Eawke's  Ba; 

Wellmgtoa 
Nelson 
TAranoki 
Mat  I  bo  rough 
WostlAua 


Totals  ..     4G,C52        61,811 

Increase  tor  IS93,  15,150  acres. 
Estimated  gross  produce,  93,003  tons. 

OF  AcBES  DNDEK  CbOP,  BSOLDSrVB  OF 


CnQtstburf 

Aucldand 

Wellington 

HiivrkB'a  Ba; 

Nelson 

Marlborough 

Taranaki 

Westlaud 


6i5,S71 
481.043 
75,513 


62,298 
40,454 
33,039 
21,2aa 
12.057 
1,141 


Crap,  1W3. 


13 

154,1254 


TotAla  ..  1,348,890  1,397 

DecTCase  fot  1893,  51,441  acres.  Increa^ii  for  1803,  13,800  ncros. 

NoTB. — In  the  retnms  of  agricultural  Elatlstica  as  above  summarised, 
gandens,  orchards,  plantations  of  forost-troes,  holdings  of  one  aero  or  leas  in 
extent,  and  holdings  occupied  bj  aboriginal  natives  are  not  included;  but  the 
i«tnrnsrorl803ahowatotale:teDtof  land— in  gardens,  of  9,703  acres ;  inotobarda, 
8(I,0SS  acres ;  and  in  plantatioua  of  forest- tree  a,  o£  40.401  acres. 

B  8H0WISO  TiiB  Total  Ncmbbb  op  Cattle  is  the  Phovmcial  Districts. 


.     221,481 

ol  which    73,fM36  aM  broeding- 

Wellington 

.     155,144 

67,858 

Olago 

,     136,013 

69.038 

Tunmalii 

.     126,700 

47,479 

Cnntorbury 

.       67,850 

80,353 

IIn,wko'a  Day 

.       M,241 

20,467 

Nelson 

.      31.034 

10,407 

Wmtland 

.         7.721 

2,970 

.         7,66C 

2,973 

Totals 

.     803,439 

305,270 

Showing  an  mcroass  of  61,906  hood  of  cattle  tor  1893. 
s  returns  also  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  collection  there  m 
lo-itacks  in  the  colony,  an  increase  of  36  over  those  ol  1802. 


I 
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SHEEP-FAEMING. 
By  3.  A.  JoRKBioi^. 
The  production  of  wool  and  mutton  in  New  Zealand  is  i 
doubtedly  the  premier  industry  of  the  colony,  as  is  dearly  she 
by  the  fact  that  out    of   a    total   oF   £9,534, 851,  representing  t 
whole  of  the  past  year's  exports,  no  less  than  £5,668, G24,  or  nearl 
60  per  cent.,  was  due  to  sheep-farming,  made  up  as  follows : — 

e 
Value  of  wool  oiported  ..  ..  ..     4,313,307 

.         sheepakiDS    . .             . ,             . .             , .         150.531 
muttoa  9G,S,8£3 


Aa  the  country  is  probably  not  much  more  than  half  tested  t 
respect  of  its  aheep-carrying  capacity,  and  its  consequent  power  a 
production,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  when  increased  areas  hav 
been  opened  up  and  laid  down  in  English  grasses,  and  more  wintfl 
feed  grown — such  as  turnips,  mangolds,  &c. — New  Zealand  will  oSai 
more  than  ever  before  a  wide  and  lucrative  field  tor  industrious  mei 
possessed  of  moderate  means  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  th 
most  valuable  of  all  animals— the  sheep. 

In  a  brief  article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  minatt 
details  with  regard  to  sheep-farming  in  New  Zealand  ;  and,  in  con 
sequence,  tho  statements  which  follow  must  be  regarded  as  genera 
in  their  character,  but  nevertboless  absolutely  rehable. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  climate  and  soil  exercise  the  i 

Eotent  infiuence  on  the  development  of  animals  (as  well  as  humai 
cinga)  reared  in  any  countrv,  and  these  conditions  being  exceed 
ingly  favourable  in  New  Zealand  render  this  colony  the  most  snib 
able  of  the  British  possessions  tor  sheep- forming. 

It  may  unhesitatingly  be  asserted  that  not  oven  Great  Britiui 
itself  is  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  sheep  as  is  Nc« 
Zealand,  for  the  colony  possesses  all  the  climatic  and  soil  ad 
vantages  of  the  Mother- country  without  the  drawbacks  o(  Ioq 
and  severe  winters,  wet  seasons,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Ac. ;  I 
the  prolonged  droughts  of  the  Australian  Continent  are  i 
known. 

Until  the  commencement  of  tho  fi-ozen-meat  industry,  in  18. 
sheep-formera  in  New  Zealand  confined  their  attention  osclllsivDl; 
to  producing  the  class  of  sheep  that  would  cut  the  heaTica 
fleece ;  but  of  late  years  the  ideal  has  been  early  mataritr  ol 
mutton  and  good  fleece  together,  Tlie  two  qualities  have  beei 
best  combined  bv  the  judicious  crossing  of  Down  rams  with  long 
wool  ewes  in  the  North  Island ;  and,  in  the  Middle  Island,  - 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Eomnoy  Marsh,  aud  Cbuviol  rains  with  loti^ 
tramod  four-year-old  merino  owes.    The  climate  and  Bull  in  Ntti 


low] 
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Zealand  are  of  such  varied  character  that  in  some  districts  it  has 
been  fouud  that  one  cross  does  better  than  another.  For  osainples 
the  following  are  given ;  lu  the  North  Island,  until  lately,  the 
Lincoln  and  Eomney  Marsh  breeds  have  predominated  ;  but  since 
the  starting  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  an  earlier  maturing  of  sheep  with  a  better  quality 
of  fleece,  to  pul  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  or  Southdown  rams  to  the 
long-wool  ewes  ;  and  the  desired  result  has  in  every  case  been 
achieved. 

In  tbe  Middlo  Island,  where  the  variations  in  ch'mata  and  soil 
OTB  mnch  greater,  and  the  country,  generally  speaking,  more  moun- 
tainous, the  roerino  for  mauy  years  reigned  almost  supreme.  Here, 
too,  however,  the  export  trade  of  frozen  mutton  has  revolutionised 
sheep -farming.  Merino  mutton  was  not  suitable  for  the  Home 
markets — at  all  events  not  so  suitable  and  profitable  as  the  breeding 
of  a,  larger  sheep ;  besides,  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Bivec 
Plate  and  Austmlian  mutton,  with  the  result  that  it  fetched  a  very 
low  price,  and,  in  consequence,  judicious  crossing,  as  already  stated, 
B  tried,  with  eminently  satisfactory  results. 
In  the  most  mountainous  districts  pure-bred  merinoes  are  still 
_rt,  and  ewes  of  this  breed,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  always 
command  very  payable  prices  for  putting  to  the  long-woo!  rams  on 
the  downs  and  low-lying  lands.  In  some  districts  the  cross  between 
the  Leicester  (especially  the  Border  Leicester)  and  the  merino  ewo 
is  found  most  suitable ;  in  others,  again,  where  the  climate  is  wetter, 
the  Bomney  Marsh  cross  is  regarded  as  best ;  whilst  on  heavy  rich 
lands  some  prefer  the  Lincoln  cross,  and  on  high  cold  country  the 
Cheviot  cross  is  regarded  with  much  favour  by  others. 

The  result  of  this  crossing  is  a  sheei*  which,  if  nourished  well 

Soring  lambhood  and  afterwards  kept  on  good  pasture  until  after  Orst 

""-"•^ng,  is  considered,  so  far  as  quality  of  mutton  is  concerned, 

to  the  beat  Welsh  and  Scotch. 

The  weight  of  these  hali-bred  sheep  at  two-tooth  varies,  according 

feeding  and  breeding,  from  561b.  to  65ib.     The  Border  Leicester 

«,  maturing  earher  than  the  others,  gives  the  best  retui'u  at  two- 

ih,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.     From  the  woo!-pro- 

decing  point  of  view,  the  half-bred  sheep  is  the  most  profitable ;  at 

all  events,  it  has  been  so  for  mauy  years.     Of  course,  the  weight  per 

fleece  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  long- wools,  but  this  deficiency 

IS  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  value  of  the    staple. 

CUren  two  flocks  of  equally  well  ted  two-tooth  sheep,  on  properties 

~  *"  " '    to  each  breed — one  for  instance  Lincoln,  and  the  other  tho 

■bred,  by  Border  Leicester  rams  from  Merino  ewes— and  the 

It,  according  to  present  values,  would  approximately  be  this, 

;  Lincoln,  two-tooth,  clipping   l'21b.  wool  at  6d.  =^  6s.  ;  half- 

I,  two-tooth,  chppiug  91b.  wool  at  9d.  =  6s.  Od. 

Again,  the  pure-bred  sheep  would  probably  have  the  advantage 

weight  per  carcase  to  the  extent  of  41b.  or  51b. ;  but  the  extra 

of  the  half-bred  rautiou  at  Smithfield,  or  any  other  of  the  meat- 
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markets — say,  ^.  per  pound — would  give  the  finer  (or  half-bred) 
sheep  a  further  advantage  oyer  its  coarser  competitor  of  lOd. 
or  Is.  per  carcase,  making  a  total  of  Is.  7d.  or  Is.  9d.  per 
sheep. 

Another  adyantage  that  the  breeding  of  half-bred  sheep  possesses 
is  that  there  is  a  market  in  the  colony  for  all  the  wool  of  that 
description  that  is  produced,  and  the  growers,  in  consequence,  very 
often  obtain  at  their  doors  more  for  their  wool-clip  than  they  would 
realise  in  London,  without  incurring  the  very  heavy  charges  inci- 
dental to  sending  it  there.  American  buyers,  too,  visit  the  colony 
annually  to  purchase  this  class  of  wool,  and,  as  it  is  produced 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  to  any  great  extent.  New  Zealanders  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  the  trade  in  this  class  of  wool  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  first  cross,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  half-bred  sheep,  has  been 
found  so  suitable  to  the  country  that  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  perpetuate  or  form  a  breed  of  pure  half-breds,  and  with 
some  success.  One  flock  in  New  Zealand,  started  fourteen  years 
ago,  now  numbers  4,000  ewes.  Tbese  are  put  to  half-bred  rams, 
and  will  yield  81b.  of  first-class  wool.  The  wethers,  too,  when  under 
two  years  old,  will  dress  from  601b.  to  651b.  of  mutton  in  every 
way  suitable  for  freezing  and  export. 

The  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  half-bred  flock  is  to  retain  the 
quality  of  the  wool  without  losing  in  quantity,  and  to  keep  the  flock 
sound  and  healthy.  This  is  usually  done  by  bringing  in  a  propor- 
tion of  first-cross  two-tooth  ewes  annually,  and  drafting  out  a 
number  of  the  coarser  ewes,  and  also  by  careful  selection  of  suitable 
rdiTis. 

If  this  pure  half-bred  breed  can  be  permanently  estabhshed,  it 
will  be  a  class  of  sheep  at  once  fitted  for  the  production  of  wool  and 
mutton,  and  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country. 

Tw  o  other  important  points  in  connection  with  sheep-farming  in 
Kcw  Zealand  call  for  the  special  notice  of  the  would-be  colonist — 
namely  :  (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton,  (2)  the  high 
iKTcontage  of  natural  increase.  Eespecting  the  first  point,  it  has 
b('(»n  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  produced  so  as  to  pay  the  grower 
handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for  the  carcase  at  the 
noiircHt  shipping-port.  To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement, 
of  courKo,  is  valueless  by  itself ;  but,  when  we  add  that  this  mutton 
would  only  cost  the  London  butcher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the 
dock,  «Mgd.  por  pound,  he  will  be  able  to  reahse  in  some  measure 
what  a  wond(>riul  grazing-country  New  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  iH  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  well. 
'I'hrn,  with  rogard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  hty  rittnl  a  f<»w  average  returns  from  well-known  flocks  to 
HJiow  what  nxooUrnt  hunbings  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
(^uod  inatmgomrtit. 


SHEEP- FUtMINO. 
LutSlHO  RBTDbSS.— AvnuoBS. 
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IXMMlitr. 

Breed  or 
nook. 

Breed  o( 

Breed  of 

Ewss. 

l^i 

Per«nt- 

»-- 

Hortli  w«ja.. 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

LSacoIn 

7,617 

81-W 

Land  merely 

5,301 

85'05 

I  Uucola 

12,177 

lOO'OO 

in  English- 

K 

Homncy 

I.Ul 

9e-17 

griisa    p&B- 

L 

Lincoln 

SouUid'n 

Lincoln 

a.oa3 

94-71 

ture. 

pUklalMd.. 

Merino 

Merino 

Merino 

14.765 

73-3C 

country   in 

r°".  .. 

B.LEic'str 

4.235 

88-94 

n'tivepttst're, 
imimproTod. 

L    - 

Cross-bred 

C  roan-bred 

8,C24 

80-83 

1    : 

Hulfbrea 
B.Leie-Btr 

Half-bred 
B-Loic-Btr 

2.747 
778 

90-77 

■      -       ■- 

Lincoln 

452 

Ba-08 

la    Engliflh- 

■      ,       .■ 

R.  Mfljsh 

R.  Jilarsh 

R.  Jracsh 

253 

111--1(, 

graaapaalurc. 

P 

E.  Loio'str 

E.  Lcio'str 

E.Lcic'itr 

464 

93-34 

■ 

Shropoh-re 

Sbropsh're 
Soutbd'u 

Shropshire 

108 

97-41 

Sonthd'ii 

SouUid'n 

114 

96-87 

1.  but  mncli  higher  miebt  hnv 


etbibiteil  if  exceptional  cases  hivl  been  Belectod. 

Ab  showiug  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  in 
New  Zealand  (MiJdlo  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep  and  No.  2  carrjiug  40,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove 
esting : — 


^^ateri 


of  providing  special  leei 
green  feed,  chaff.  &c.) 
Cost  of  lencning  English  gross 

Tot&I  pet  taewl 


As  to  the  general  management  and  feeding  of  sheep ;  In  the 
earlier  days  of  sheep-farmiug  in  New  Zealand,  when  the  flocka  bred 
were  priacipally  merino,  and  the  country  they  were  run  on  for  the 
most  part  tussock  and  native  grasses,  stock  received  but  little  core 
beyond  mustering  for  lamb-marking  and  sheai-ing,  thcso  operations 
beiiig  sometimes  done  at  the  same  time ;  but  with  the  advent  of 
long-wools  and  the  increased  value  in  sheep  greater  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  management  of  flocks,  and  Home  farmers  coming 
to  the  colony  will  find  long- wool  sheep -breeding  and  -feeding  carried 
on,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  better-managed  estates  and  faruia, 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  Great  Britain,  The  ewes  are  carefully 
selected  and  annually  culled  for  constitution  and  wool,  and  regular 
drafts  uiude  of  aged  stock,  whilst  first-class  rams  can  be  had  from 
_  breeders  who  make  the  different  varieties  a  specialty.  LiiicolUB, 
Clceaters,  both  Border  and  English,  Komney  Marsh,  and  the  diHerent 
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breeds  of  Downs  all  have  their  admirers,  and  can  usually  be  boughfc 
at  an  average  of  about  three  guineas.  The  flocks  from  which  these 
are  to  be  obtained  all  had  their  origin  in  those  of  the  best  Home 
sheep-owners,  and  fresh  importations  are  made  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  the  different  breeds. 

Long-wool  lambs  are  usually  weaned  on  to  stubbles,  or  young 
grass  which  has  been  sown  in  spring  to  be  ready  against  weaning- 
time,  and  as  winter  approaches  are  put  on  turnips,  and  thus  brought 
in  good  order  through  that  trying  season  and  on  to  shearing.  They 
are  then,  in  most  cases,  well  grazed  through  the  summer,  and  fed 
off  during  the  succeeding  winter  on  turnips ;  merino  lambs  bred  on 
high  lands  being,  on  the  other  hand,  weaned  on  to  a  piece  of  country 
previously  spelled  and  kept  clean  for  the  purpose. 

To  secure  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  thus  supply  a  winter  feed 
for  his  stock,  is  the  aim  of  the  careful  sheep-farmer  in  the  Middle 
Island;  and  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  growing; 
turnips  broadcast,  may  be  interesting  to  Home  farmers  and 
would-bo  colonists,  viz. :  Ploughing,  5s.  6d.  per  acre ;  harrowing, 
3s.  per  acre;  rolling,  Is.  per  acre;  seed  and  sowing.  Is.  6d.  per 
acre  :  total,  lis.  per  acre.  To  this  amount,  if  manure  is  used,  must 
be  added  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  acre.  At  first  most  of  the  turnips 
were  broadcasted  with  turnip  cannisters,  but  since  artificial  manure 
began  to  bo  used  large  areas  are  put  in  with  the  broadcast  drill 
machine,  sowing  them  14in.  apart.  In  many  instances,  also, 
they  are  sown  in  drills  and  hand-hoed,  as  in  the  Old  CJountry. 
The  cost  of  this  operation,  per  acre,  may  be  taken  as  follows : 
Ploujj;hin{i:,  5s.  6d. ;  grubbing,  3s. ;  harrowing,  3s. ;  rolling,  Is. ;  drilling, 
3s.  Gd. ;  hand-hoeing,  10s. ;  horse-hoeing,  5s. ;  seed  and  sowing, 
2s.  6d. :  total,  £1  13s.  6d. 

A  fair  broadcast  crop  of  turnips  will  carry  about  thirty  sheep  per 
acre  for  a  month,  while  good  crops  of  drilled  turnips  will  carrj'  three 
times  as  many.  While  being  fed  on  turnips,  sheep  are  also  supplied 
with  oaten  sheaves  cut  into  fine  chaff  and  put  into  large  covered  boxes 
so  constructed  that  as  the  sheep  cat  the  chaff  fresh  supplies  fall  into 
the  troughs.  Half  a  pound  of  oaten  chaff  per  day  will  cost  Jd.  per 
week  for  each  sheep,  and  the  outlay  is  well  repaid,  as  sheep  are 
much  healthier  and  feed  much  more  quickly  when  thus  supphed  with 
a  proportion  of  dry  food.  A  breadth  of  oats  or  Cape  barley  is  usually 
sown  to  come  in  at  early  spring,  when  the  turnips  are  exhausted 
and  before  the  young  grass  is  forward  enough  to  stock. 

Seeds  are  used  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  following  being  a 
common  mixture :  Perennial  ryegrass,  25lb.  to  301b.  per  acre ; 
cocksfoot,  21b. ;  alsyke,  21b. ;  timothy,  31b. ;  cowgrass,  21b. ;  red 
clover,  21b. ;  white  clover,  2lb. ;  rape,  lib. :  total,  391b.  to  441b.  per 
acre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  eight  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

A  few  deaths  from  inflammation  occur  amongst  turnip-fed  sheep, 
but  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
resulting  from  the  same  complaint  at  Home.     Indeed,  almost  the 
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only  ailment  sheep  are  subject  to  m  New  Zealand  is  Inngwonii. 
This  is  most  prevalent  in  the  North  Island,  where  the  abundance  of 
grass  enables  the  farmer  to  carry  four  to  six  sheep  per  acre,  and  the 
ground  thus  hein^  foul  promotes  the  disease.  A  dose  of  turpentine 
and  oil,  in  proportion  of  1  of  turpentine  to  3  of  linseed-oil  or  milk, 
and  of  this  mixture  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  for  a  Iamb,  2  to  4  for  a 
weaner,  and  3  to  6  for  a  full-gro^vn  sheep,  followed  by  a  change  to 
fresh  pastures,  usually  gets  rid  of  the  parasite. 

New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  free 
from  disease  of  a  contagious  nature  amongst  its  stock.  Scab  is  now 
eradicated,  and  foot-rot,  to  a  great  extent,  can  ba  avoided  by  keeping 
the  class  of  sheep  least  liable  to  it  and  best  adapted  to  the  districts  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  it.  The  blow-fly,  which  is  such  a  pest  to 
Home  shepherds,  is  here  very  little  trouble ;  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  death-rate  of  an  estate  carrying  iO.OOO  sheep,  of 
which  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  is  15,000,  is  only  fi'om  4  to  6 
per  cent.,  it  willbereadily  understood  that  few  countries  can  compete 
with  this  one  as  regards  the  health  of  the  flocks. 

The  North  Island  with  its  luxuriant  pastures  is  not  so  healthy  as 
the  Middle  Island,  but  to  set  against  this  the  sheep-farmers  there 
have  BO  open  a  winter  that  they  are  not  put  to  any  expense  in  pro- 
riding  turnips  and  winter  feed  for  their  stock. 


The  following  paper  on  the  cross-breeding  of  sheep  was  read  by 
Mr.  Roberts  at  the  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Stock  Conference, 
■   "  at  Wefhngton  on  the  27th  October,  1392  :— 


r 


THE  CBOSS-BREEDING  OF  SHEEP. 
Th«  dBTelopmcnt  of  tho  froian-meat  industry  during  the  paat  Tew  years  bas 
lusde  tbe  brecijiiig  from  long-ivoolled  ebeep  a  greater  iioccasity  thun  it  used  to  ha 
In  years  prior  to  the  initifttion  of  the  Biport  of  Iroien  mutton.  Merinoes  ara 
admittedly  nnBuitable  sheep  for  export  purposea,  and,  this  being  so,  the  quaa- 
lion  at  wiiftt  is  tho  most  desirable  croaa-lrod  sheep  for  parposoK  alike  of  wool  and 
mattoD  is  an  all-importlLDt  one  to  sheep- breeders  in  the  calrmioB,  Most  shcep- 
in  Kew  Zealand  have  had  aomenhat  lengthened  experience  in  cro'ia- 
ling,  and,  as  X  personally  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  oi  tbe 
_etive  meritB  of  the  difierent  crosses,  1  deairo  to  give  a  short  Tisumi  ot  my 
esperionce,  and  the  conelusiona  I  have  come  to  as  to  the  most  euitable  erosa 
__.  vac.  Onr  Australian  friends  v/ha  are  nith  us  are  no  doubt  considerably 
btt/tnttcS  in  the  question  to  which  I  purpose  to  devote  this  paper,  and,  although 
they  will,  in  travelling  this  country,  receive  opinions  aomewbat  contrail ictory 
to  thote  which  I  express  herein,  I  give  them  my  own  personal  experiecco  for 
wliat  It  ii  worth,  and  trust  that  any  gaidance  which  I  may  afford  may  prove  ol 
Mine  Itttia  benefit  to  onr  fellow-coioniste  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water. 

The  tallowing  breeds  of  long-woollcd  sheep  have  been  cbieHy  used  la  this 

eoUmy  tot  tbe  purposes   of   croes-breeding :   LeiceBtcr   (English   and   Border), 

LtnoolDB,  Romneys,  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Hampshire  Downs,  and  Shropshiro 

.I>oims.   I  do  not  purpose  going  into  the  question  at  any  length  as  to  the  rwipro- 

"*■"  mariU  lor  freezing  purpoees  of  any  of  these  breoda,  pure  or  close  up  to  the 

I,  bat  1  purpose  to  canfiue  my  remarks  cbicHy  to  the  qnestion  aa  to  nhicll 

_iot\  milsd  for  producing  a  prime  hnlf-brcd  sheep  bred  from  tlie  merino  awe. 

'   IniTtinngftt  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  suitable  ihrep  to 

*  lor  till  somewhat  small  earouBcd  merino  owe,  we  must  take  into  eonflidera- 

~  B  quctXion  as  to  which  o[  the   pure  breeds  possesses  the  qualiUcations 
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nocE^ssiiry  for  tha  successfal  breeding  from  the  smollci  lomftle:  tliese  qoal) 
oationR  mast  of  Dcceesity  coDBiKt  in  the  nrnln  of  smbll  bocid,  small  bone,  » 
a  good  fleece  ol  wool.  The  SoutMowns  are  perhapB  tlio  smallest  In  fr&tno;  t 
ShropKhire  Domna  are  also  useful  enough  atiaep  lo  use  for  the  first  cnm;  I 
both  of  these  Downs,  being  light -lleeoed,  produae  in  the  lint  cross  sach  ligl 
clipping  sbeap  as  to  mako  the  use  of  those  riuns  ver;  inadvieablo  foe  ' 
for  export.  Thesa  two  cliiasDa  of  black-faces  are  very  suitable  for  usb  for  Diee 
ing  early  iBmbs,  and  the;  hsre  been  used  with  considerable  succosb  in  It 
dircotion,  bj  putting  Ibem  to  white-faced  long-woolled  eives.  In  breeding,  ho 
ever,  (rom  the  merino,  the  fleece  from  these  sheep  in  so  eztremalj  light  ai 
nnpn>fltable  as  to  decide  the  question  against  their  use  for  purposet  of  grovi 
mutton  and  wool  coi^ointlj. 

The  Hampshire  Downs  are  heavier  m  the  fleece  than  either  of  the  otb 
ehoep.  and  they  also  have  a  somewhat  less  defined  type  of  wool  than  the  whil 
laced  long-wools,  and  the  advnntagoa  which  they  afford  oro  not  equal  to  this 
which  can  be  aeourod  from  other  bcecde. 

The  Lincoln,  Ilomney,  and  Catswold  are,  in  my  opinion,  loo  strong  Ln  t 
head  and  heavy  in  the  hone  to  justify  tbeir  use  with  merino  ewes  Eipetien 
points  to  the  inodvisability  ol  using  these  heavy -coJcased  sheep  tor  Qi^t  crotti 
as  the  difficulty  of  lambing  is  so  great,   and  the  loss  arising  therefrom  it 

Maiden  merino  ewes  ought  on  no  account  to  bo  pat  to  tong-woolled  m 
of  any  kind. 

I  non  come  to  deal  with  the  Leicester  breed,  of  which  there  are  "  Snglia 
and  the  "  Border."  The  English  Leicester  is  iii  many  respects  a  very  exoelU 
sheep,  and  one  which  carries  a  (airly  heavy  and  useful  fleoce  of  wool,  whila 
also  possesses  conaiderablo  merit  in  the  shape  of  being  fine  in  the  bone.  Th4 
however,  lock  the  potfcat  butcher's  rarcnso  of  the  Border;  and,  seeing  ll 
carcase  is  one  of  the  first  consideration  a  in  rroea-bteeilLng,  1  altogether  lean 
the  Border  I^ioestcr  as  being  the  beat  long-woolled  sheep  to  use  for  orossi 
with  merino  ewes.  They  poasesa  a  fine  quality  of  head,  fine  bone,  exoella 
coiiatltntion,  the  best  oE  carcases,  and  a  fair  weight  of  good-stapled  wool.  "^ 
claas  of  sheep  has  been  very  much  used  in  New  Zealand  for  crossing  pn. 
and  I  think  it  deserves,  and  fully  deserves,  the  ceputation  it  has  seaal«d. 
Hrst  cross  sheep  from  Uiia  breed  is,  when  properly  fed  and  matured,  the  bi 
foi  the  [rozen-meat  trade.  It  these  sheep  are  well  done  to  when  hogget*  th 
can  be  turned  off  (at  Rood  weights  and  excellent  mutton  at  about  twei 
to  twenty-two  months ;  if  they  ore  not  well  done  to  when  lambs,  they  1*411 
to  be  about  two  and  a  half  years  old  before  they  are  fit  (or  export.  Wi 
this  cross  eicessii-D  weights  are  not  at  all  common,  and  they  can  be  alw 
ceckoned  on  to  come  up  to  the  primoat  etoudaid  of  weights — say,  OAlb.  to  T( 
They  are  ready  feeders,  and  are  sheep  that  can  be  koiit  on  their  feot,  not  be 
liable  to  foot-rot,  and  they  oarry  a  fieece  of  wool  on  the  average  about  Sib.  beai 
than  the  merino,  and  of  a  quality  which  has  for  years  past  realised  higher  pti 
Id  Louden  than  merino  grown  alongside  of  it. 

Altogether  the  Leiceater  oroaa  is,  to  my  mind,  the  fineet  eheep  tor  freM 
purposes,  and  I  baTo  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  our  Australian  neiehba 
will  find  tho  Border  Leicester  the  most  suitable  sheep  for  oroscing  their  mtt 
flocks  with.  It  is  a  very  hardy  orosa,  and  we  find  that  it  will  depaatuiv  ■ 
thrive  on  native  grosses  at  high  altitudes  quits  an  well  aa  the  merino  will,  T1 
oro not,  of  oonrse,  quite  as  hardy  oa  merinoe?.  hub  if  the  country  wliioh  tliey 
running  on  is  at  all  faiily  giaased  they  thrive  very  welt.  On  the  ordinary  ai 
age  run  of  Hew  Zealand  tussock  country  they  will  do  as  well  aa  meriuocta 
any  breed  beyond  tho  first  cross  is  wished  lor,  lbs  heavior-fleooed  shaap 
desirable,  and  for  breeding  thrce-quartor-hreedi  no  doubt  can  exist  aboul  1 
adviRahility  of  using  tliese  hoavy-fioeoed  shcop,  sueh  as  Ijnooln,  Romney,  I 
Cotswold,  aa  against  the  Leicester. 

For  some  years  a  number  ol  sheep  breeders  in  Now  ZealMd  hftV*  b 
eii^rinienting  with  a  view  to  the  pioduetion  of  a  sheep  as  a  MpamM  ^ 
roembling  the  first  croM.  I  know  ol  sovcral  brcedors  who  tor  y«an  havl  t> 
closely  following  this,  and  I  myself  have  bcc-n  intcrvstud,  and  baV*  paU  ouuU 
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kb1c  ntCenticn  ta  it.  It  ne  can  only  secure  as  a  separate  and  dintinot  typo 
a  Bhcep  BomewhAt  TBBombling  the  first  crosa  between  Iha  long-wool  and  ttio 
iQGiiiio,  ye  shall  secure  lomething  which  will  bo  of  great  adx-antage  not  only  to 
this  colony,  but  otao  to  tbe  other  caloniea.  The  eBtabliahmciit  ol  a  permanent 
and  (JjatiDct  breed  of  any  new  type  is  of  necsF»ity  a  mattct  of  some  import- 
ance, and  must  occupy  a  very  considerable  period  in  its  accomplishment. 

In  dealing  witb  across-bred  sheep  which  is  tbo  outcome  of  two  siicli  violent 
extremes  ss  tue  merino  and  long-wool  much  diniculty,  and  more  than  oi'dinacy 
difficnlty  must  be  experienced,  owing  to  the  very  extreme  component  puts  of  tha 
blend.  This  must  o!  necosseity  toad  towards  frequent  throwing  back  to  tha 
oiiginal  simin,  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  per- 
manent eitabliBhment  of  the  halibred  sheep  in  the  colony  as  a  distinct  type 
wUI  be  us  e&sily  secured  as  the  half-bred  slieep  which  is  now  bred  in  tho  south 
of  Scotland,  aod  nbicli  originnlly  came  from  Cheviot  and  Leiceator.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  attending  this  Conference  will  doubtlcGa  have  heard  that  some 
brcedera  in  the  Eouth  of  Scotland  claim  bo  have  established  a  hatf-bced  CUevioC- 
l^icestcr  sheep  ae  a  distinct  and  scpiirate  hreod.  When  in  tho  Home-country 
lost  year  I  hod  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  somcwliat  pet  subject  of  mine 
(croas- breeding)  at  one  of  the  farmers'  clubs  in  tho  south  of  Scotland,  and  I 
found  that  a  targe  bulk  of  the  farmers  were  of  opinion  that  tho  inhreil  half-bred 
was  not  the  succvss  that  tho  advocates  of  the  breed  claim  it  to  be.  1  tonnd  the 
majority  of  tlie  farmora  of  opinion  that  these  sheep  did  not  breed  so  well  as  tbo 
between  Cheviots  and  Leicestei's.    Tbey  hold  that  Iivmbs  bred  from 

nuns  are  much  sappier  and  better-tli riving  animnls  than  those  from. 

inbred  sheep;  indeed,  some  went  the  length  of  saying  that  they  would  give 

II  bead  more  for  those  got  by  the  Urst-cross  sheep.    The  advocates  for  the 

Bliwed  ihecp,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  strong  in  afBrming  that  such  was 
not  Itia  case,  and  they  contended  that  the  ono  sheep  bred  as  well  as  the  other, 
i  mention  this  matter,  however,  so  as  to  show  the  diHercnccn  of  opinion  which 
ii£t  in  tlio  Home-countn  regarding  the  merits  of  sheep  bred  in  this  way. 
As  the  ultimate  resaltof  this  experiment  inbreeding  is  still  in  the  somewhat 
Juit*at  future,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  matter  much 
further  ;  it  still  rematua  to  be  Keen  liow  long  it  will  take  to  establish  the  breed 
aa  a  breed,  and.  after  it  is  so  far  established,  whether  the  advantages  to  bo 
gained  by  the  use  of  Euah.)  sheep  ace  equal  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  are 
~  ~  muting  the  venture.  I  have  sheop  which  for  four  generations  have  been 
-.aDd-in,  and.  although  a  oonsidorable  percentage  of  tho  lambs  require  to 
itad,  I  fiud  that  a  fair  proportion — perhaps  one-fourtli — turn  out  to  be 
E  vetTmuch  the  type  at  which  I  aim.  These  sheep  I  got  from  Mr.  Tanner, 
ke's  Bay,  and  thoy  ore  originally  (he  result  of  Uie  merino  ram  and  the 
I  ewa.  I  am  Iteepiug  them  by  themselves,  so  as  to  follow  tho  brccdln^-up 
how  it  results  ;  but  I  am  also  experimenting  with  tho  Merino- Leicestei; 
red  from  stud  merino  ewes  by  a  Leicester  ram.  This  mode  ol  breeding  with 
'Woolled  ram  is,  I  think,  to  ha  preferred  to  tho  other.  I  do  not  approve 
from  tho  merino  ram.  as  it  is  usually  found  that  tho  progeny  portalies 

ialica  of  the  framoof  tho  sire.    The  merino  ram  gets  a  consider- 

of  Lis  lambs  thin  in  the  wither  nnd  Bomewhat  Sat  in  the  rib, 

iroas  from  the  long-wooUed  ram,  as  a  rule,  has  a  good  Hat  wither 

ng  rib.    As  regards  wool,  I  find  these  half-bred  sheep  maintain 

faitly  well,  and  I  think  tho  ia-brod  animal  is  quite  equal  in  this 

to  the  first  cross.    Very  heavy  culling  is  necessary  m  otdoc  to  free  the 

I  sheep  diverse  from  tho  type  which  is   sought  to   he  produced,  and  I 

tor  many  years  that  this  will  bo  necessary.      1  hope,  however,  that  in  tlie 

of  yean  the  desired  type  will   bo   established,   and  (hat  a  good  useful 

vlil  be  produced.    The  chief  advantage  to  bo  gained  in  the  production  of 

__.*8-hred  sheep  is  to  enable  sheep-owneia  continuously  to  use  tho  one  class, 

not  to  tie  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  buy  in  merino  ewes  in  order  to  keep 

Iw  ewe  flocks. 

The  ootoe-liack  alieep,  which  is  the  progeny  of  the  strong  long-woolled  awe 

'    tiiA  merino  ram,  is  a  very  poor  feeder,  and  one  wiiich  is  much  disliked  by 

I  have,  dncing  tho  pa&t  two   years,  with  a  view  to  avoid  brvediog 
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back  with  the  merino  ram,  used  first-cross  sheep  with  considerable  success,  and 
I  find  that  these,  when  put  to  three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  ewes,  produce  a 
most  excellent,  good-thrtving,  and  ready-fattening  sheep. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  a 
more  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  collected  a 
good  many  facts  and  figures  as  the  actual  weights  of  wool-clips,  &c.,  and  I 
regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  my  doing  this. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  information  contained  herein,  although  hurriedly  and 
roughly  put  together,  will  be  of  some  little  service  to  the  gentlemen  attending 
this  Conference. 


FEOZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  rapid  developments  of  trade  in 
New  Zealand  of  late  years  is  the  freezing  of  mutton  and  beef,  and 
its  transport  to  the  English  market.  It  is  only  a  little  over  eleven 
years  ago  that  the  first  trial-shipment  of  frozen  mutton,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brydone,  the  general  manager  of  the  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  Land  Company,  left  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  ship 
**  Duucdin,"  for  London,  and  since  that  time  the  growth  of  this 
export  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  The  project  of  sending  fresh 
meat  to  England  \vas  then  regarded  as  impossible  of  fulfilment ;  and 
^Ir.  Ilaslani's  statement,  that  vessels  would  be  able  to  carry  carcases 
of  10,000  sheep,  w^as  considered  visionary.  But  the  improvements 
niiido  by  him  in  refrigerating  machinery  have  enabled  his  prophecy 
to  bo  more  than  fulfilled,  as  vessels  are  now  fitted  to  carry  six  and 
scvon  times  the  number  of  sheep  he  mentioned.  The  yearly  export  of 
frozon  meat  has  increased  in  value  from  £19,339in  1882  to  £1,033,377 
in  18U2,  representing  the  carcases  of  1,816,758  sheep,  290,996  lambs, 
and  parts  of  carcases  —  weighing  55,020cwt. — of  bullocks.  The 
gri>atly-iniprovcd  price  of  sheep  caused  by  the  demand  for  this 
t»xju)rt  tnulo  has  much  encouraged  the  farmers  of  the  colony,  and 
has  oaustnl  more  attention  to  be  given  to  clearing  and  laying 
down  bush-land  in  grass,  and  otherwise  improving  holdings,  in  order 
to  iiu-rtuiso  the  bearing  capabilities  of  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  sheep  ex- 
porti'd  in  181)1,  the  sheep  returns  for  April,  1892,  gave  an  addition  of 
owv  1  ,S(H),CXK)  on  the  number  in  May  of  the  previous  year,  thus  show- 
in*;  that,  even  with  the  present  flocks,  there  is  a  reserve  that  might 
HUj4>ly  a  much  larger  export  than  at  present;  and  the  further  pro- 
^ressivt>  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  that  may  be  looked  forward 
to  fr(^ni  the  spread  of  clearing  and  improvements  gives  promise  of 
a  futme  ex])ort  of  a  magnitude  possibly  many  times  greater  than  the 
juisint.  The  markets  of  the  civilised  world  are,  having  regard  to 
thr  j^rowth  (>f  population  without  a  correspondingly  increaesd  area  for 
food-jnoduction,  practically  unlimited.  This  export  has  had  the 
ctTt'ct  oi  helping  the  colony  through  a  period  of  great  depression, 
and,  next  to  the  production  of  wool,  with  which  it  is  now  inseparably 
etninei  tid,  may  Tbc  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  in  our 
Will-being.  It  would  be  an  idle  speculation  to  consider  in  what 
condition  New  Zealand  would  have  been  had  the  process  for  meat- 
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freeing  now  in  use  not  been  discovered  ;  but  there  can  be  uo  doubt 
tiiat  it  has  be«n  of  almost  incftlculable  value  to  this  colony. 

At  first  the  trade  outgrew  the  available  shipping,  but  this  waa 
soon  remedied,  and  now  magnificent  cargo  and  passenger  steam- 
ehips,  provided  with  capacious  refrigera ting-chambers,  owned  by  the 
Sbaw-Savill  and  Albion  and  New  Zealand  Shipping  Companies,  are 
constantly  visiting  the  various  ports  to  take  in  the  irozea  carcases 
and  meat  to  convey  them  direct  to  the  English  market. 

The  following  history  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  in  New  Zealand 
was  read  by  Sir.  Brydone  at  a  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Stock 
Conference,  held  on  the  27th  October.  1892  :— 

Fot  Home  years  prior  to  18S1  the  attEiition  of  stoct-breedera  in  New  Zaalnnd 
iras  drreoted  to  the  eoriaus  question  of  fitidiag  a  profitable  outlet  loc  their  fhC 
slieep  and  cattle,  an  enormoua  increase  in  the  numbers  ol  tticso  having  taken 
place  owing  to  the  Urge  extent  of  country  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
natural  cnpacity  ol  the  colony  for  growing  excellent  root-  and  grass- era  pa.  ' 

Up  to  that  time  the  only  outlets  for  'at  stock  were  the  local  mackots  and  tlie 
bolting  down  pot.  Tlio  requirements  of  the  former  were  not  nearly  sufSciant  to 
ftbMTb  tliB  supply,  and  the  returns  from  the  latter  were  so  poor  thut  little 
rnooiuaeement  was  held  out  to  breeders  in  that  direction,  and  the  outlook  was 
ocfthing  but  pleasant. 

The  currying  of  dead  meat  from  America  to  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Bell- 
CoIoDuui  und  other  cold-air  freezing  machines,  generally  known  na  the  chilling 

SirDoeaa,  hating  succeeded,  and  the  fact  being  well  known  that  fish  and  animal 
Lod  wero  prosprvod  in  good  condition  for  long  periods  in  Canaila  and  other  cold 
FlimAtes,  people  bfgan  to  experiment  with  the  ireexing  ot  butcher-meat  by 
artificial  means  with  some  degree  of  success.  At  Inst  some  enterprising  gentle- 
man connceted  with  Australia  mode  eKperimental  shipments,  some  twelie  or 
Uiirteen  years  ago,  from  Australia  to  Liondon,  nhich  were  so  far  sacccssfnl  that 
frqeiiiig.wotks  were  established  in  Melbourne,  and  at  Orange,  in  New  South 
Wales :  hut,  after  being  in  existence  for  some  time,  they  collapsed,  and,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  the  exportation  oC  frozen  mutton  from  Australia  has  not  received 

New  Zealand,  however,  took  up  the  running,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  the 

most  sangnine  expectations  of  everyone,  having  made  a  thorough  success  of  the 

trade.    I  tblnk  I  may  saj  that  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land  Company, 

with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  the  last  tweuty-livQ  years,  was  the  first  to 

iiiiliulG  TrceziDg  in  New  Zealand.    The  company  jiosscssed  large  docks  of  ehecp, 

-   ":■  hall-brods,  and,  having  improved  then  estates,  were  fattening  great 

!  Toss-bied  sheep,  which  were  valuable  simply  for  their  skins  and  tallow, 

I.  sheep  being  worth  only  Ts.  Cd.or  8a.,  mutton  of  the  best  quality  being 

:..i  value,  and  put  through   the  digester  to  make  into  manure.    It 

'  imo  all  over  the  colony,  and  we  were   at   our   wits'  end   to   know 

Thnt   lo   (ii>.      Meat  -  preserving  had   been  tried  for  a  few  years,  and,  alter  a 

good  deal  ol  English  and  colonial  capital  had  been  invested  and  last,  it  hod  to  be 

pnwtioally  abandoned.    Well,  the  new  idea  of  freezing  by  the  dry-air  system 

)v>kpd  lit  if  it  were  feasible,  and  my  company  thought  it  worth  spending  soma 

Ti'.ii.F-v  in  te<^ting  it.    There  were  no  freezing-works  in  New  Zealand  at  the  time, 

.  i.isred  inlfl  an  agreement  with  the  Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Shipping 

.  fit  up  their  Bailing-ship,  the  "Dunedin,"  to  freeze  on  board,  and 

rgo  to  London  at  a  freight  of  3}d.  a  pound.    No  one  here  knew  auy- 

:  I  freezing ;  but  I  took  a  run  over  to  Orange  and  Melbourne,  and  got 

•  K  lew  inriiilvk-s,  which  WQie  of  use  in  the  preparing  and  shipping  of  the  first  cargo 

I  these  shores.    The  pioneer  frcezing-ehip  arrived  in  Port  Chalmers  in 

1881,  in  command  of  Captain  Whitson,  a  moat  capable  man,  well 

.)  undertake  the  important  experiment  committed  to  liis  cant.    We 

Ik  teloporary  killtoR-place  at  Totara,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  port, 

I  ftboot  two  hundred  and  Gfty   sheep   a  day,   sent  them   Juivn  by  rail. 
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Irosia  thorn  on  bowd,  ojid  then  etowDd  them  away  in  tho  freoiing  c 

Everything  went  on  fairly  xiell  excepting  that  ona  day  the  crank  shfttt  of  i 
eugina  broke,  ani,  there  being  no  apnro  one,  wo  had  lo  take  nil  the  nhecp  out 
the  vea«el  and  sell  them  lor  what  they  would  fetch.  After  a  delar  of  b.  coupla  • 
weeks  wegotanewBhaftroodesjidEtutedafrcsh,  flnitUyaonding  tbeflhip  oR  br 
Fort  GiioImetE  on  the  16th  of  Febraaiy,  18B2,  with  a  cargo  ol  1,811  sliaepanidfl( 
lambs.  Tlia  average  weight  wob  601b.  loi  the  sheep,  and  lOJlb.  for  the  lamba.U 
we  realised  abontOjd.  a  pound  foe  the  mutton  in  lAodoD,  which  is  a  betterpdi 
than  wo  have  ever  got  since.  Very  considerable  tiak  waa  experisnoed  during  llL 
voyage,  as  the  air-tnmka  got  choked,  and  but  for  the  ingenuity  and  cap»lillit7  I 
Captain  Whitson  the  cargo  would  have  been  lost,  and  nkeat-fresEing  ii  "~~ 
Zealand  might  Lave  been  delayed  for  Goveral  yeafa :  but  he  overaat 
difBButtias,  and  landed  his  cargo  in  firat-olass  order.  When  the  sheep  wi 
on  the  LondoQ  market  the  Tima  had  a  special  article  on  tbem.  sjid  stated  tbl 
it  was  "a  prodigious  fact;  "  and  no  doubt  the  New  Zealand  matton  has  turn., 
oat  0,  prodigious  fact  to  the  English  farmer.  The  New  Zealand  Oovemment  ^ 
the  day  gave  lis  £500  oh  a  bonus  for  the  firEt  sliipment  of  meat,  whioh  was  a  v 
small  recognition  o(  the  service  done  to  tbe  colony  ;  but  we  were  catia&ed  <• 
the  resnlt  that  has  followed.  I  may  just  mention  that  we  oharteicd  L 
"  Dunedin  "  for  ten  conaeoutiva  Toyngos;  that  ebe  always  landed  h«t  oargo  I 
good  order,  and  died  in  harness,  having  been  lost  on  her  last  voyage  three  JHT 
ago,  nota  trace  ol  her  having  ever  been  discovered.  Shortly  after  tliiaflrstehipnu 
was  made  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Oompany  fitted  up  the  barque  "  Mataor 
loading  her  in  Auckland,  but  herithipmenb  did  not  turn  out  so  well  at  thai  ol  d 

Following  closely  on  theae  ahipmenta,  freewng-works  were  ereol*^  I 
Dunedin ;  and  steamerg.  fitted  up  with  dry*air  machines  by  various  makete.  oai^ 
to  the  colony  and  carried  the  meat  Home  lor  ub.  Tbe  mochintn  which  hM 
beon  most  Bucoesaful  are  the  Bell-Ooletnon  and  the  Haskm.  The  Hoslo^ 
bought  up  the  Bell-Coleman  some  time  ago,  and,  although  several  other  mail 
have  their  machines  in  some  ol  the  steamori,  none  oE  them  do  better  than  tl 
Haalam,  and  few  aa  well. 

The  Shaw-Savill  and  Alliion   Company  and   the  New   Zealand   Shippl 
Company  had  foresight  enough  to  see   that  there  was  a  "  big  ihing "  in  iL 
frozen-mutton  business,  and  at  once  began  to  baild  stoamBrs  and'&C  them  i 
with  refrigerating  machinery,  at  first  cautiously,  oorrying  only  bam  lO.OOOfl 
20,000  in  one  bottom,  till  now  Ihey  have  steamers  carrying  50,000  to  70,000  or 
casGG.    Then  a  new  tine  come  into  the  trade  called  the  "  Shire  Line,"  and  ai_ 
another  called  the  "  Tyser ; "  so  that  we  have  good  competition,  and  oltogeUl 
lb  carrying'Oapacity  of  between  two  and  a  half  Eind  three  millions  per  amiiil 
la  direct  shipping  alone  the  froEen-meat  trade  has  dona  immense  good  to  Hal 
Zealand.    Before  tbe  treezuig  trade  started  the  moat  of  our  shipping  wm  doiM. 
by  Bmling-vesBola,  and  now  the  groat  bulk,  with  the  osooption  of  grain,  ia  done  br 
steamers.    We   get  our  wool  Home  in  half  the  time;  knd,  but  lor  tha  n 

direct  ■teamem,  we  could  not  have  brought  our  dairying  industry  to  tho  nio 

ful  poiition  which  it  now  occupies.    Instead  of  getting  goods  tliat  an  roqaud 
in  a  hurry,  such  ai  tho  latest  fosliions  in  soft  gooda,  by  way  o(  Melboum*,  ll         ' 
DOW  come  direct  at  much  tesa  cost ;  and  a  lady  can  got  the  "  latent  Ibing  " 

hats  much  cheaper  now  than  before  this  new  era  set  in  ;  so  that  ttaa  c* 

has  to  thank  the  frozen-mutton  businefs  for  many  things  bcsidea  tfa«  b 


.  opeiation,  but  they  were  olosoly'followed  by  worlcs  at  Chxi«t«hlL 
(on,  Kapier,  Auckland,  Timaru,  Oamam,  and  InvoroarglU,  and  n 

works  have  been  built  at  various  other  contrea,  nnf  ■■- 

diderent  works  in  the  oolony.    Tbe  business  hn^  >- 
Blarted  in  18S3  in  a  small  way,  but  wo  nro  ii»w 
of  Hlivcp  Bud  lambit  per  annmn,  with  a  total  s\>  < 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  iint  go  on  Incrcn 
b>it  in  a  slaody  manner.    No twitlin landing  nil  tn . 
Blovk  lias  inci-coaed  by  a  loillion  ajid  threc.^uarli-.f 
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&m  pleftaed  to  mj  that  in  the  M[ddle  Island  ira  hnva  the  biggest  lambing  that  wa 
b&vc  erot  Itiu],  Lud  the  prospect  tor  Blieep-fartners,  bo  for  as  increase  and  wool- 
clip  u  couccnied,  is  very  good.  I  nigtt  WB  could  ea,y  tha  same  lor  prices  oE  wool, 
When  fteexicg  was  first  introduced  there  was  a  great  diveraitr  of  opinion  as  to 
tho  number  of  sheep  which  would  bo  availablD  for  exportation,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  for  one  Defor  anticipated  anjtliing  like  what  has  resulted  ;  but  it  onlj 
■hows  what  the  reEouices  of  the  oolony  are.  There  lias  been  a  slight  caduotioo 
in  lbs  cumbers  exported  this  last  year,  but  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  diy 
ve  have  hod.    If  farmers,  in  the  North  Island  SBpeolally,  wonld  only 

...    ■e  attention  to  providing  proper  winter  food  lor  their  hoggets  thoy  would 

tbemsolves  in  poaacssioa  of  many  more  alteep  to  shear  and  export  than 
have  atpiesout, 

Tb«  tiado  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  like  other  new  induBtrios,  and  some  of  out: 
aliipmeDts  have  given  very  small  retutos.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  very  long 
AgD  that  A  sbipment  of  good  merino  wethers  which  ho  sent  Home  netted  him 
only  6d.  B  head  on  the  station :  and  we  have  had  several  instances  of  good  cross- 
bred wsthen  returning  only  Ss.  6d.  to  5s.,  hut  those  are  rare  ocouireuccs,  and  en 
the  whole  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Nelson  Brothers,  of  fjondon  and  Uawke's  Bay,  are  in  the  trade  more  largely 
than  any  other  firm,  and  have  been  severely  criticised  as  trying  to  establish  a 
monopoly  ;  but  soma  three  years  ago  tfaey  offered  to  enter  into  contracts  to  buy 
Uieep  at  Sd.  per  pound  for  the  carcase  unfrozen,  seller^  rotsjuing  skin  and  fat, 
which  at  once  established  a  value,  and  many  farmers  took  advantage  at  the  oQer, 
very  much  to  their  benefit.  Nelson  QiotherB  hare  now  Iha  largest  frozen-meal 
stores  in  Ixindon,  and  can  hold  over  300,000  carcases  at  a  time ;  and,  although 
Ihej  deal  in  mutton  and  beef  direct  on  their  own  account,  I  DOnsidet  they  have 
done  much  good  to  the  frcscn-meat  trade  in  New  Zealand. 

The  trade  being  an  entirely  new  one.  much  bos  had  to  be  learnt,  and  many 
battles  fought  as  to  prices  for  freezing,  railway- carriage,  charges  in  London,  and 
particularly  freights.  With  the  other  coats  we  had  to  pay,  and  with  the  low 
prices  we  were  getting  at  Home,  it  looked  atone  timo  as  if  the  trndowas  to  prove 
a  failure,  but  by  constant  pressure  wo  got  the  shipping  companies  to  reduce  their 
freights  by  tteajners  from  2d. per  pound  and  10 per  cent. primage  told,  per  pound 
and  primage,  which  is  the  present  freight.  Tho  freezing  companies  have  also 
leduoed  their  costs  from  jd.  per  pound  to  gd.,  and  even  less  ;  and  the  Home 
charges  and  insnranoc  have  also  been  reduced  considerably ;  so  that  the  total 
cost  of  killing,  freezing,  freight,  and  selling  the  mutton  is  now  3d.  pel  pound,  as 
against  fully  3d.  when  the  business  first  started. 

With  Messrs.  Nelson's  prioe  of  2d.  per  pound  for  the  bare  oarcaso  unfrozen, 
a  cross-bred  wether  averaging  601b.  would,  with  skin  and  fat,  be  worth  lis.  to 
lis.  6d.  in  April  and  May ;  and  in  October  and  November,  when  there  is  nearly  a 
lull  fleece,  IGs.  to  IGs.  Gd.  This  last  season,  bowerer,  sheep  have  been  selling  at 
mote  than  that,  as  in  ttie  Middle  Island  wo  have  been  getting  from  ITs.  6d.  to 
18i.  6d.  for  a  601b.  wether  on  the  station,  \?hich  suits  the  farmer  much  hotter 
than  taking  the  risk  of  shipping  oo  his  own  aceouul. 

The  grading  of  sheep  has  been  rather  a  vexed  question  of  lata.  The  general 
idea  seems  to  be  that  cross-bred  sheep  (wetbers  and  maiden  ewes]  weighing 
bom  5&lb.  to  6Slb.  should  be  classed  as  prime,  and  that  anything  above  oi 
noder  those  weights  shculd  be  reckoned  as  second  rats.  Nelson  Brothers  have  an 
dJaboraio  system  of  grading,  having  no  less  th£n  six  classes  for  wethers,  which  I 

'  1ar  annecessary  and  troublesome,  My  idea  is  that  more  attention  should 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  mutton  than  to  the  weight,  and  that  so  long  as 
1  qnklitv  is  good,  from  501b.  to  TOIb.  may  bo  fixed  as  the  limits.  Wo  all  know 
It  k  SOIb.  sheep,  if  fal,  is  likely  to  bo  bettor  quality  than  a  C5lb.  one  in  the 

n*  condition.    The  small  Welsh  mutton  is  the  most  valuable  in  England. 

When  the  trade  woe  first  started,  ten  years  ago,  tho  wethers  were  mostly  tbreo 
ftnd  tonr  years  old,  averaging  BOIb..  and  wore  considered  first  class  ;  but  we  have 
been  graduollv  working  down  tho  stock,  until  now  our  wethers  are  only  about  n 

£iai  and  »  half  old,  very  few  being  shorn  a  second  time,  and  the  overage  weight 
abont  OOlb.     Heavy  Btieop  ace  considered  unsoitablo  for  Ihe  London  nnrkot, 
Ing  objeolod  to  by  the  Homo  c< 
U 
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obiibmerB  have  to  take  tlieir  ohaDco,  The  oause  of  thia  alteration,  with  n 
Middle  Isiuicl  anyUow,  ia  the  tact  that  raost  of  the  nheep  md  bought  b;  «p>cala- 
toi3  and  the  shipping  companiee :  the  farmer  gets  bis  money  on  Cho  spot,  uid  ii 
suveH  the  risk  of  tlie  Home  market.  This  Inst  winter  tlie  bulk  of  the  ahcep  test 
from  tho  lliddio  Island  were  dc&lt  with  in  this  manner,  principally  in  Cliri<ilcharcb 
and  at  the  Slufl ;  and  lemnrkably  good  prices  were  given,  as  aJreody  stated. 
Cross-bred  wethers  weiebmglrom  601b.  to  GSlb.  were  sold  tor  IGa.  Knd  I9s.  a  held 
in  the  country.  We  only  hope  Chat  tbia  state  of  things  will  continue,  fa  the 
North  Island  the  practice  has  been  rather  diCTerent  from  the  Middle,  us  tlie  ro- 
frigorating  coiupanios  have  done  mont  of  the  buying  and  exporting  on  their  ovd 
acconnt,  and,  eo  far,  have  beeB  fairly  ancaeasful.  The  average  price  obtained m 
I/jndon  since  the  trade  commeDced  has  been  calculated  for  ordinary  mntlon  at 
Old.  a  pound  in  1883;  51d.,  IBS4:  Sd.,  18SQ;  4jd.,  1883;  4d.,  183T;  IJd.,  1869; 
sjd.,  1880;  43d.,  1830;  ii^.,  1S91 ;  and  this  year  about  id. 

The  manner  oE  putting  the  mutton  on  the  London  market  has  bMn  ft  lollli 
of  much  discussion  amongst  those  intoreeted.  and  various  suggestions  haT«  bM. 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  sufficient  oourago  tokltMfl 
present  system  of  selling  through  agents.  When  onoe  a  business  gat)  int( 
groovo  in  London,  it  is  very  difficult  to  shift  it ;  and,  although  the  Sun*  U 
compete  against  one  another  at  times,  and  lower  prices,  I  am  afraid  tt  vnnil ' 
dilSaalt  to  avoid  that,  even  if  tvo  had  a  special  agency  of  our  otvu,  as  there  wi 
ftlwftva  be  outaiderH  in  the  market  to  compete  with. 

The  treatment  of  the  meat  from  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  London  dodct| 
tlio  time  it  is  located  in  tho  froxon  stores  seems  to  be  very  dolcottva,  and  h 
radical  change  is  ncoesaary  at  that  point.  Too  much  time  is  lost,  Kni  tbo  a 
toa  is  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  risk  by  the  sjisUini  of  disomharking  and  ligbt 
ing  an  the  Thames,  which  should  be  remedied  by  our  reproscntativM  or  ' 
other  side. 

The  total  value  of  frozen  meat  exported  for  tho  year  ending  the  30Ui  JtM 
1802,  according  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £1,140,577,  which  is  a  very  cMr 
able  amount,  and  shows  what  tho  country  can  do.  In  the  Middle  Island,  tha  1H 
of  tho  land  suitable  for  growing  English  grosa  and  turnips  has  been  oultln 
and,  OS  sheep  ore  all  fattened  on  these,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  incraoM 
output  to  any  great  extent  unless  by  reducing  grain-gromng ;  but  Ihs  Htf 
Island  is  in  a  diflerent  position,  baring  large  tracts  of  rich  soil  oovered  m 
bush,  which,  when  clcanfd,  will  carry  and  fatten  shoep  well.  I  should  | 
there  is  every  prospect  of  New  Zealand  being  ahio  to  export  four  milliom  d 
ton  years  hence  as  easily  as  we  export  two  million  now. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  tbo  trasfla-meat  b 
At  present  Kow  Zealand  has  the  command  of  a  section  of  tho  tnuls — tfai_ 
cress-bred  mutton ;  but  as  there  are  districts  in  Australia  wb><^b  «r*  oiitaMn 
the  produotion  of  similarshoep,  and  seeing  that  trecElng  has 
in  Australia,  wo  are  likely  to  have  strong  opposition  ere  Ij 
frjm  our  point  ot  view  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one.    At  | : 
merinaspriacipaUT.  and  these  compete  more  v)ith  the  S< 
than  with  ours;  but  it  is  hotter  mutton  than  tbo  Soutk 
certain  extent  must  nfTect  our  trade;  and,  if  tbo  Austruli 
oi'Dis-bteda,  it  ii  thoa  we  shall  (oal  the  competitioni 

The  natural  poaturos  fatton  sheep  in  Australia  as  well  ai 
and  the  conscqucnee  is  that  mutton  can  be  produced  at 
here :  hence  they  can  oflord  to  undersell  us.    We  hnvo  thi?  r 
ing  a  cooler  climate,  which  is  better  suited  for  il.' 
^0. ;  in  eonscqucnoe,  wo  should  be  able  to  \mt 
bettorcondition  than  tho  AuBtraUaD,andiosociii 
Klnch  of  Aastralia  bw  tho  disadvantage  ' 
•Boport,  whorGu  our  [Muttnt 


Thi 


tt  breaif  in  their  trade. 


U  dose  ti 
y  have  peri 


these  dnnbaeks,  I  am  ^tnUdfl 
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era  long  wa  shftH  feel  tlie  cHect  ot  thair  exportation,  and,  with  tliia  in  vion',  it 
nill  bo  to  oat  iutorcst  to  koep  up  Hie  Btandnrit  of  our  mnttoD  by  shipping  nothing 
bat  what  is  really  flr^t  clbss,  and  so  rotoin  tba  favour  and  confidciica  of  the 
Eogliib  cobaumar. 

ThediscoTerjoI  (reflwoghiBbeen  ttprovideotlaltliingforushero  in  providing 
a  mukpt  for  ou  Burploa,  and  for  the  magaes  in  England  in  supplying  them 
with  cheap  food.  But  for  the  three  millions  of  shi^ep  tliD,t  England  gets  from 
Iha  Austiuliiui  Colonies  and  the  Argentine,  mutton  would  have  been  eo  deoc  as  to 
likva  b^en  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  woiking-claases,  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  about  this,  that  many  families  now  use  meat  that  never  saw  it  bofocs, 
and  there  0X6  many  still  who  use  little  or  none  that,  with  a  small  reduction  in 
Uie  ptice,  would  fae  consumers.  It  looks  quite  probable  that  we  may  have  to 
submit  to  ft  reduction  of  from  |d.  to  }d.  in  the  pries  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
bnt  that  nil!  increoaH  the  consumption,  and  in  the  end  the  supply  and  demand 
will  regulate  eooh  other. 

Id  talking  oE  the  tutura,  the  qnestion  oE  cost  will  have  to  be  oarefully  kept 

in  view  by  the  shippeis,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  further  reductions  in  fieight 

TTir\y  bs  demanded,  ospeciatty  aa  at  present  we  are  paying  Id,  per  pound,  against 

i.  charged  by  the  some  shipping  oompanies  from  Australia,  the  assumption 

.□g  that  if  they  can  carry  lor  the  lower  rate  from  Australia  they  can  do  so 

Allogotlier  there  are  now  some  ninety  veasels  in  the  world  oaririnj  frozen. 
^itCOD,  ivith  a  capacity  of  five  and  a,  he.ll  million  Eheep  pee  annum,  which  indi- 

■  .lea  that  llie  trade  has  not  been  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  shipowner. 

And  ROW  ju«t  a  word  about  the  cross  best  adapted  for  exportation.  Breeders 
..!fer  widely  in  their  opinions,  and  men  generally  favour  the  sheep  they  have  been 
j:iost  ncouHtomed  to.  A  good  deal  depends  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  country, 
m  ons  bread  o(  sheep  wuuld  thrive  welt  where  another  would  starve.  Having 
hivl  Tcry  considerabla  experience  in  breeding  cross-bred  sheep  in  Canterbury  and 
Otogo  daring  the  lost  quarter  oE  a  century,  and  having  experimented  with  most 
of  the  popular  breeds,  tha  result  of  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  favour  the 
Border  L«icostei  cross  as  the  most  proIltablB  all  round.  The  Border  Leicester, 
M  now  pioduccd  in  New  Zealand,  is  a  very  different  sheep  from  the  Horns 
LnicHster,  ah  be  has  been  bred  with  an  eye  to  producing  wool  as  well  as  mutton, 
whereas  at  Home  the;  look  principally  to  the  carcase.  We  put  the  Border 
Lniaaster  ram  with  the  merino  ewe,  which  produces  a  sheep  carrying  a  profitable 
flesa«  and  tatteniog  early,  and  alterwanlB  we  use  the  Leicester,  excepting 
with  oweK  lluit  may  be  light  in  their  wool,  and  to  these  we  put  tho  Lincoln  rams. 
The  Canliifbury  farmers  who  breed  far  export  mostly  favour  tha  Leicester  blood, 
although  a  few  still  preCer  Lincolns  and  Downs,  lu  the  North  Island  Lincolns 
and  lionilieys  have  been  moat  in  favour,  and  that  may  account  for  the  diHerenoe 
in  ptioc  between  Canterbury  and  Wellingtou  mutton. 

Mr.  D.  SUtdden,  the  manager  of  the  Wellington  Heat  Export 

■  '..lupany  (Limited),  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  account 
c  f  iho  latst  developments  of  the  frozen-meat  trade : — 

B'mco  sir.  Wokofloid'a  interesting  sketch  of  the  New  Zealand  meat  trado 

tic  New  /cjLland  OSlcinl  Handbook,  1893)  was  written,  the  devclopmenta  have 
«n  lull)  a^  groat  as  he  foreshadowed.    No  less  thEtn  thirty  Bteamers  and  ten 
«ii!iijg>^ci-sfl»  ore  now  engaged  in  the  trade,  with  a  total  carrying-capacity  of 
about  tliri'C  million  carcaus  of  mutton  per  annum.    As  the  output  from  New 
Zeitlniiil  doc*  not  fully  aeeupy  this   fleet  during   the  winter  season,  some  of 
(he  fsrycinloaraors  have  been  partiolly  employed  in  carrying  tho  frozen  mutton 
otNcw  South  Wales  and  Queensland,     Some  of  tho  steameni  are  capable  of 
unjing  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  carcases,  and  one  has  been  lately  launched 
^^^Ueb,  oomplately  equipped,  will  carry  ninety  thousand  carcases. 
BK^  Tb«  frc»Bing  oetahlishments  in  the  colony  are  now  capable  of  preparing  for 
^^Htart  tio  Iws  than  four  millions  of  sheep  per  annum,  and  a  variety  of  improva- 
^^Hnte  bava  been  made  in  their  appliances.    In  addition  to  the  oold-air  system 
*      flf  frajsine,  described  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  two  large  plants  are  now  in  operation  at 
Uiwka'i  Uay  for  fteeiing  by  the  compression  of  anhydrous  carbon ic-aai<l  goa, 
Liild  M  anotbcr  large  establishmeiit,  near  Wellington,  freezing  is  ellected  bytha 
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ccnnpressioa  of  ammonia.  By  these  BTstema  the  cipanding  gas  ctmilatn  in 
coils  ol  pipe  placed  in  tuiVs,  which  are  filled  nith  a  eolaiion  of  ohloride  of  cii- 
cium.  This  EOlatiDu  Trill  not  freeze  at  the  temperataro  required  for  friMitic; 
meat,  and  ia  uBually  described  as  brine.  The  gas  having  finished  iba  jaiunvj 
thrauRh  the  ooiU,  passes  again  into  the  compresflOTs,  and  kenis  up  an  aQiUeu 
circuit  throDgli  the  hrine,  rodacing  its  temperature,  if  reqaired.  to  ooiuidanllf 
boloff  lero.  The  brine,  thus  cooled,  ia  either  applied  b^  oircnlaiion  ihrouxb  iIm 
tccexing-cliambers  in  pipes  or  hollow  mettil  vraUs,  or  is  brought  in  aetnal  oaa- 
tact  with  large  vcilumes  of  ajr  which  arc  artifleialty  cirauhit«d  tbrongh  tfaS' 
frepKing-ohambors,  TbcBo  new  systomB  ofleet  a  large  saving  in  fuel,  anA  — 
likely  to  be  further  adopted  where  new  freezing- works  are  areoted,  or  llio  eiig' 
establiehments  extended,  to  addition  to  the  impToTemeiits  ia  tceoxing 
pliances,  tnoal.tinning  works.  lollmoDgarics,  tallow-,  oiU,  and  raatnire-wiirkii.  i  _ 
the  latest  and  most  acienti^c  priooiplea,  are  now  in  operation  at  many  at' 
freezing  estnblishmonbi,  so  that  absolutely  nothing  U  thrown  away.  By  the  a 
version  of  all  waste  matter  into  manure,  every  part  of  the  animal  not  reiiuii 
tor  export  goes  back  lo  renovate  the  soil,  and  to  appear  again  in  (r«ah  Qocki 
herds,  and  so  fulfils,  as  far  as  posaiblo,  the  economic  laws  of  nature. 

In  many  instanoes  freezing  oporaMone  are  now  carried  on  inland,  i 
works  being  upwards  of  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  transit  of  the  troien 
'  meat  is  effected  by  specially- construe  ted  trucks,  which  run,  generally  at  night, 
direct  from  the  troening- works  to  the  ship's  side. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  freezing  appliances  and  tonnage  BToilablo  are  at  r' 
present  time  in  csceas  of  the  requirements  of  New  Zealand  graxiers,  anil  I 
qaestion  arises,  How  far  can  we  increase  the  annual  surplus  of  fat  stock  availa 
for  export  7 

Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  mnybo  gatbcriid from  tlie  II 
that,  of  the  total  number  o(  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upwards  of  ttao  thi 
in  tliroe  is  slaughtered  annually.  With  1B.670,000  sbeoii  in  New  Zealand 
SOtli  April,  1893,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  exported  m  the  pre* looa  t<rd 
months  amounted  to  1,708,000,  If  we  add  to  Ibis  a  million  killed  (or  oonsol 
tioit  in  the  colony,  the  total  number  Elaughtcred  amounts  to  two  In  thlrtMO, 
oonsiilerably  above  one  In  seven.  If  the  proportion  of  sheep  available  tor  eli  — 
tering  each  year  could  be  raised  to  the  same  as  obtains  iu  the  United  King 
the  annual  export  from  the  colony,  after  alloning,  as  before,  a  million  tor  h( 
consumption,  would  be  increased  from  a  million  and  three- quarters  to 
millions  I  It  may  reassure  English  graziers  to  know  that  there  is  no  pre_ 
prospect  of  such  a  result.  Our  eighteen  millions  of  sheep  include  aa  milliona 
merinos,  and  as  those  are  not  auilabte  for  export,  it  might  at  the  first  glAoeo  ' 
supposed  that  they  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  for  the  purpose  et  a 
calculations.  This,  however,  would  be  altogother  fallacious,  as  a  great  number  I 
the  Lest  sheep  and  lambs  exported  are  obtained  by  crossing  the  merino  with  U~ 
woolled  sheep.  So  that,  although  merino  wethers  are  not  suitable  tit  expotlU 
the  pragcny  of  the  merino  ewes  are  exported  ip  rery  large  numbers.  lo  oddilll 
to  this,  many  of  the  sheep  killed  for  consumption  in  the  colony,  espeoially  in  " 
country  districts,  are  merinos;  their  matton,  which  for  some  reason  is  not  an 
ciatcd  in  England,  being  hero  consitlered  inferior  to  none.  It  is  clear,  therea 
that  to  excluda  the  merino  flocks,  or  eveu  a  large  proportion  of  them,  from  th 
numbers  upon  which  wo  base  our  estimates  tor  Cho  future  would  be  a  seriOB 

Taking  the  figures  published  hy  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  of  Cliristahurdi, 
counting  every  GOib.  of  pieces  of  mutton  as  a  sheep,  and  every  7501b.  of  bM_ 
a  carcase,  the  relative  quantities  of  frozen  meat  exported  from  N«vr  Zealand 
1891  and  1692  wore  as  follow,  in  carcases:— 

Shoep.  Lambs.        Ottle. 

IMl  . .  . .  . .     l,13a,OJ3        Stl,503        15,707 

1893  1,343.095        291.739  9.100 

For  several  years  there  has  l>aen  a  large  incroofie  annually  botli  in  Iha  m 
land  uiidvr  grasa  and  in  the  total  number  of  sheep  depHturod;  and  tlw 
extent  of  new  oonnLry  which  has  bo^n  stookcd  aocoants  foe  the  aliriit  lalling. 
*%e  Mport  of  1893.  The  defloioney  in  caltta  is  to  be  aoooimtod  tot,  to  a 
'~t,  Id  iba  lama  way,  so  that  U  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  oB  in  ibo  « 
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U  only  Umponuj,  and  tbnb  in  tbo  near  future  ths  surplus  will  bo  grontl? 
angmeDUid  by  the  progeny  of  tlie  nuiubsra  nbich  hnvc  becu  adJod  to  tbo  per- 
muiont  flocks  and  bonis  by  the  stocking  of  new  country. 

II  is,  however,  mainly  to  improved  ByBtcma  of  fnrmins  tbat  we  must  look  to 
increase  our  annn&I  aurp^a  of  fab  stock.  Wbilo  tba  North  Island  bai,  pcrhapn, 
taken  tbe  lead  in  improved  appliancBs  for  carrying  on  tlio  busincaa  of  freejing 
and  it»  collateral  induetriea,  the  Middle  Island  ia  undoiibtoilly  in  Che  tcont  both 
for  tbe  quality  o(  its  mutton  and  for  tbe  number  of  sheep  turned  oB  the  land. 
The  Coaterbui;  fannera  now  oarry  on  the  business  of  giowinR  mutton  and  lamb 
lor  export  in  the  moit  syEtemiLtio  manner,  and  have  Eucoessfully  demonstrated 
wlmC  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  good  management.  The  North  Island 
tettter*  are  already  fired  by  their  example,  and  wo  may  oonQdcntly  expect  tliat 
lUcro  will  be  before  long,  alike  in  tbe  North  and  in  the  Middle  Island,  a  largo 
iocj-Mtao  in  tbe  numbers  ol  sheep  bnd  cattle  available  tot  oxpott. 

There  are  now  twenty*otia  freezing  eBtablishnients  in  the  colony 
— twelve  in  the  North  Island  and  nine  in  the  Middle  Island.  The 
\veight  and  value  of  frozen  meat  exported  during  the  period  1882-92 
V.  ere  as  follow  : — 

Cnt. 


10,244 

19.339 

87,975 

118,323 

354,063 

345,090 

2%,  473 

373,857 

34tl,(l55 

427,193 

403,107 

455,870 

533,298 

028,800 

650.822 

783,374 

808,804 

1.087,017 

.     1.000,307 

1.104.724 

BCJ.eoo 

1 ,033,377 

Preserved  meats  also  form  a  considerable  item  of  export.  The 
totaJ  vaiae  in  1892  was  :  Preserved  meats,  £G9, 420 ;  Baited  beef  and 
pork,  410,686  ;  bacon  and  hams,  £16,088. 

QUANTlTIKa   AXD   VALUES   OF   FrOZEN    MeAT   IN  THE   TAHIOUB 

Pito  VINCI  All  Districts. 
The  results  of  the  census  of  April,  1891,  show  the  numbers  of 
carcases  and  value  of  sheep  and  Iambs  frozen,  and  the  (|UantitiG3 
and  value  of  beef  frozen  and  meats  preserved,  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial districts  of  the.  colony,  the  produce  of  the  year  1990,  to  have 
been  as  follow  :  — 


Pnriocial 

^S't.^zo^%"' 

FroMB  Beet. 

rroBerTod  Meats. 

D^^ 

CarsasBL 

Value. 

Qniotity.    1    YalDB. 

Quantily. 

Value. 

.■_cklaml 

■  MjLnaki 
Mao  he's  Bay.. 
Wellington    .. 

Ho. 

61,385 
7,347 

S3S,9G0 
870,102 
43.005 
640,723 
3TS,203 

39,368 

3,822 

170,196 

229,884 

369^574 
121,930 

400,'eOl 
011.902 
2,660,300 
15,002,433 
226.200 
197,037 
54,S47 

2,939 
4,030 
21,614 
1S2,792 
1,697 
2,052 
458 

Lb- 

1,112,240 

1,231,376 
205,636 

1,350.173 
882,500 
SGt.593 

1.451.760 

03,2OS 
16,430 
5,215 
23.S09 
18.950 
12,622 

ri.jt«lii 

1,730,911 

950.036 

le. 153, 419 

195,646 

0,291.278 

123.-230 
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Together  with  the  foragoing  mast  be  taken  into  account 
output,  during  the  same  period,  of  the  following  products : — 


Number  of  Works  and  Hands  employed,  with  Total  Vali 

OF  Produce,  etc. 

The  number  of  works  and  hands  employed,  the  total  value  of 

products  set  forth  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  and  the  approsim 

value  of  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  as  follow 


t 

s-ss. 

Tout  ValDfl 

Approxl^^V^^eo, 

Provincial  DieWicts. 

6 

Proauoo  lot 

lAoa. 

ing*.' 

M. 

P 

""li 

c 

£ 

£                t 

', 

18! 

105,284 

! 

76 

38,204* 

h 

21( 

224,007 

14.255 

Wellington 

t 

325 

1 

472,434 

23,521 

41.305;     tl 

Marlborough 

! 

115 

17,575t 

40{ 

16,600       12 

OUgo 

w 

Totals       .. 

.3 

1,501 

^ 

I,4G4,C59 

C7,206 

229,607    170 

ported  also  500 .0001  h. 
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BUTTEE  AND  CHEESE  INDUSTRY. 
Br  JoHH  SjLwsna. 


The  rapid  and  steady  growth  of  co-operative  dairying  in  New 
Zealaud  shows  that  tliis  industry  is  well  adapted  to  gn^mly 
increase  the  profits  of  farmers  all  over  the  colony.  It  is  scarcely 
twelve  years  since  Government  offered,  as  a  means  of  dovelopini^ 
the  industry,  a  bonus  of  £500  for  the  first  fifty  tons  of  cheese 
produced  in  the  colony  on  a  factory  or  co-operative  system. 
Previously  dairying  in  New  Zealand  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
in  ft  very  crude  state.  Every  farmer  ran  his  dairy  accordiug  to 
his  own  peculiar  notions,  and  disposed  of  his  products  as  ho  saw 
fit.  Tliis  system  was  of  a  very  haphazard  nature,  and  tended 
to  leave  the  farmers,  as  sellers,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyers.  For  six  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  factory 
system  the  growth  of  the  industry  was  very  slow,  owing  in  great 
neasui'e  to  the  empirical  knowledge  of  those  employed  to  build  and 
equip  the  factories,  and  still  more  to  the  want  of  skill  of  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  considerable,  and  it  now 
bids  fair  to  take  a  leading  position  in  our  agricultural  work  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  now  104  cheese-factories,  butter- 
factories,  and  creameries  at  work  throughout  the  colony,  and  it  is 
likely  that  several  more  will  be  added  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  season  (August,  1893).  This  statGment  of  the  number 
of  factories  already  in  existence  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  usefulness 
of  dairj'ing  as  a  branch  of  our  agricultural  work.  The  industi-y  lias 
now  got  beyond  its  experimental  stage.  It  is  evidently  profitable, 
or  so  many  shrewd  business  people  would  not  engage  in  it. 

The  returns  of  the  factory  products  have  been  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature  to  the  settlers,  and  the  prices  reaUaed  from  the  sales 
of  our  cheese -prod  act  especially  have  been,  perhaps,  higher,  on 
the  whole,  during  the  past  exporting  season  than  those  of  any 
previous  year,  owing  to  the  greater  superiority  and  uniformity  of 
the  produce  generally.  The  prices  raalised  for  New  Zealand 
"  full-cream  "  factory  cheese  have  ranged  from  £2  10s.  to  £2  18s. 
per  hundredweight,  and  for  factory  or  creamery  butter  from 
£4  15s.  to  £6  6s.  per  hundredweight.  These  prices  leave — after 
paying  for  manufacturing  expenses,  railage,  freight,  dock-char;j;es, 
commission,  &c. — highly  satisfactory  returns  to  the  contributors  of 
milk.  Tlie  price  paid  for  milk  at  the  factories  is  3d.  to  4d.  per 
gallon  of  lOJlb.,  which  gives  a  return  of  from  £7  to  £11  3s.  4d.  per  cow 
per  annum.  The  latter  return  (£11  3a.  4d.  per  cow)  was  got  from 
the  Banks  Farm  Factory,  New  Plymouth,  in  Taranaki.  Tlie  annual 
average  total  of  butter  per  cow  for  the  yeoi-  ending  31st  March,  1893, 
was  a68Ib.  This  was  sold  at  lOd.  per  pound,  showing  the  return 
"~  dy  stated  (£11  3s.  4d.  per  cow  per  annum).  This  farm  consists 
Miiare  block  of  land — 634  acres — situate  on  the  seasltore,  about 
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fourteen  miles  south  of  New  Plymouth,  and  is  nofecl  for  its  splendij^ 
pasturing  capabilities.     The  dairy  factory-  is  a  substantial  buildin^fl 
and  is  well  equipped  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  butt«r  or 
largo  scale,  liaving  every  convenience  in  the  shape  of  modem  dai , 
plant.    The  soil  of  this  and  many  surrounding  farms  is  able,  vtht 
laid  down  in  grass,  to  carry  large  herds  of  cattle  in  perfectiou,  a 
to  grow  almost  every  known  crop  luxuriantly.     The  stock  on  t 
Banks  Farm  on  31st   March  last  was  177  raileh  cows,   5  bul 
22  heifers,  36  calves,  9  horses,  5G  pigs,  12  sheep :  total,  317. 
milk  herd  is  of  mixed  breed — Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  and  shorthorna,  ti 
latter  predominatmg — and  has  been  well  culled,  as  shown  by  C 
annual  quantity  of  butter  per  cow.     It  is  here  very  desirable  I 
note  the  fact  that  the  stock  through  the  year  received  no  artifiof 
assistance  in  the  way  of  hand-feeding  beyond  about  30  acres  of  g 
oats  in  the  early  spring.     Nor  were  the  milch  cows  housed  sobq 
or  winter.     To  many  who  may  read  this  article  the  latter  sta 
ment  will  appear  astonishing,  but  it  is  a  (act,  nevertheless,  and  oi 
true  not  only  of  the  farm  in  question  but  also  of  the  greater ; 
of  the  colony.    The  mention  of  this  will  serve  to  prove  to  many  tl 
genial  nature  of  our  climate  compared  with  tliat  of  the  vote  renew 
dairy  countries.     The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  undei-stand  1 
greatly  climatic  influences  must  contribute  to  propagation  and  ifl 
croafiod  production.    It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  who  visit  New 
Zealand  that  no  country  possesses  greater  inherent  advantages  for 
the  carrying-on  of  dairy  pursuits.    The  riclmess  of  the  pastures  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  realised.     All  the  best  varieties  of  grasses  and  othQ^ 
green  fodders  thrive  in  a  most  astoniBhing  manner,  and  contii^fl 
to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  but  Uttle  cessation.  ^H 

Since  most  farmers  couibino  dairying  with  grazing,  it  woi^^| 
appear  from  their  practice  that  the  colony  is  excellently  anited  I^B 
producing  milk  at  small  cost.  In  the  districts  where  the  finfl^H 
natural  pastures  e:iist,  or  where  artificial  pastures  of  the  best  M^H 
have  been  made,  two  acres  will  prove  ample  to  maintain  a  *^*'^^| 
Such  conditions  are  not  obtainable  all  over  the  colony,  as  it  cana^H 
bo  expected  that  soil  and  climate  should  be  so  combined  in  evo^H 
part  as  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  growing  of  all  the  b4^| 
varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  and  green  crops  generally,  bo  tfa^f 
the  one  food  may  supplement  the  other.  The  ideal  of  comfortall^^l 
cow-life  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  purest  water  with  the  b4|^| 
varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers ;  also  plenty  of  shade  and  Bhelt4^H 
trees,  so  that  during  the  whole  year  they  can  find  food  and  rt^H 
without  being  forced  to  wander  far  for  either.  These  conditions  1^1 
plentiful  in  New  Zealand,  and  can  be  multiplied  at  little  coat.        ^H 

All  experience  seems  to  show  that  dairying  mast,  as  a  mattor^f 
course,  take  the  lead  in  parts  of  the  country  where  land  is  helil^H 
suitable  areas  and  has  become  valuable  through  settlemettt.  J^M 
EiKii  places,  undoubtedly,  port  pasture,  part  soiling;  should  In  I^H 
rulu  rather  than,  as  at  present,  the  exception.  The  rvaeans  B^H 
forward  a  few  years  ago  by  mauy  well-informed  persons  tu  provo  lE^H 
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dairying  would  always  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  New  ZeaUnd  do  not 
now  exist.  It  is  oiily  natural  to  snpposo  tbat  ibe  men  wlio  arc  con- 
ducting  the  business  are  men  of  intelligence,  ready  to  adopt  any 
eyetem  of  work  that  will  bring  them  better  and  Burer  returns,  and 
especially  so  when  they  can  easily  reason  and  figure  out  the  conclu- 
sions for  themselves.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  one  great  division 
<jf  New  Zealand  farming,  i.e.,  the  purely  pastoral,  will  become  greatly 
"  lodified  ;  tor  the  farming  of  the  future  points  to  the  introduction  of 
"  ;ed  husbandry — the  growing  of  grain,  beef,  wool,  and  mutton, 
ibined  with  the  production  of  milk,  pork,  fruit,  &c.  This  system 
of  farming  argues  the  iilcreased  earuing-power  of  the  land  per  acre, 
and  additional  marketable  value  of  the  land  devoted  to  such  uses. 

In  fact,  dairy-farming  as  a  branch  of  agi'iculture  is  daily  becoming 

more  fully  recognised  as  one  of  the  permanently-profitable  methods  of 

obtaining  satisfactory  returns  from  farm-products,  without  eicliausting 

the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  is  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 

available  food-supply  per  acre.      In  a  country  like  New  Zealand, 

where   nature  supplies  her  choicest  advantages   for  dairy-farming 

ith  in  climate  and  in  soil-propwrties,  no  efforts  sboidd  i>e  spared 

keep  alive  a  disposition  towards  improvement.    While  it  is  gladly 

A  tiaxMy  admitted  that  the  work  of  the  past  has  been  attended 

nitJ)  the  most  marvellous  success,  it  must  also  be  asserted  that  as 

yet  the  pretiminaries  only  of  the  business  have  been  mastered. 

The  Government  is  using  every  legitimate  means  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  industry  by  employing  the  services  of  trained  and 
skilled  travelling  instructors,  reousing  that  it  is  tJie  duty  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  reputation  for  the  products  in  the 
world's  markets,  to  give  the  makers  reliable  assistance  and  advice. 
Two  Government  instructors  are  now  employed  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  all  factories  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  lessons  in  the  various 
iiK'thods  and  processes,  and  of  generally  forwarding  the  interests  of 
the  industry.  They  are  provided  with  instruments  for  detecting 
milk  adulteration,  which  they  teach  the  manufacturers  how  to  use. 
Tiiey  further  address  meetings  of  farmers  on  dairy  husbandry  and 
cognate  subjects.  This  brings  them  into  close  touch  with  the  farra- 
iiij(  community  and  with  each  other,  and  much  good  results.  The 
substance  of  these  lectures  is  fully  brought  to  the  atteotiou  of 
i^imers  through  the  Press  and  by  the  issue  of  pamphlets.  The 
..'.'iia  of  these  instructors  have  done  much  good,  and  are  on  the 
..iiole  highly  appreciated. 

To  meet  the  many  inquiries  and  expressed  needs  of  the  industry, 
IS  of  several  sizes  and  styles  of  cheese-factories,  butter-factories, 
czeaaeries  have  been  prepared,  with  accompanying  memorandum 
'agreement,  general  conditions  of  contract,,  specifications  of  build- 
g,  and  sizes  and  quantity  of  building -material  required,  with  an 
approximate  estimate  of  cost ;  itemised  lists  of  plant  and  machinery 
ni(|uired.  with  approximate  cost ;  and  by-laws  specifyiug  conditions 
o(  niilk-purcliose,  and  general  information  concerning  the  business 
have  been  printed  in  pamplilet  form.    These  are  sent,  free  of 
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charge,  to  all  persona  con  torn  plating  tha  eatablishtneot  of  factoi 
The  demand  for  information  of  this  character  is  daily  increasing,  ai 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  co-operative  plan  of  carrying  on 
dairying  will  at  no  distant  date  almost  entirely  Eupersedo  the  liomS' 
or  private-dairy  practice.  This  is  a  consummation  highly  to  b( 
desired,  for  it  will  bring  about  economy  of  labour,  and  nnifonnit] 
and  excellence  of  quality  in  the  output.  The  Ilomo  market  will  pa] 
high  prices  for  uniformly  fine  goods  only,  so  it  luuBt  prove  a  [osa  ' 
ship  anything  but  the  finest  quality  of  butter  and  cheese,  ^n 
manufacturer  is  interested  in  this,  for,  as  every  pound  of  inferii 
butter  or  cheese  which  finds  its  way  to  the  consumer's  table  acts  a 
a  barrier  to  increased  consumption,  aud  curtails  the  demand,  so  tb 
manufacture  of  inferior  goods  inflicts  an  injury  on  every  producer. 

The  formation  of  dairy  associationa  for  the  purpose  of  guardin 
the  interesta  of  the  industry  has  already  shown  what  good  eervio 
Buch  ioBtitutions  are  capable  of  rendering.  The  Middle  Island  Dair 
Association  has  been  at  work  for  nearly  three  years,  and  haa  don 
good  work  in  clearing  impediments  from  the  way,  and  in  looking  aft« 
the  interests  of  the  industry  generally.  This  oi^ganization  receives 
liberal  grant  from  the  Public  Treasury  of  the  colony,  and  it  wool 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  public  money  being  spent  to  more  advaa 
tage.  For,  if  we  look  back  upon  the  dairy  industry  in  lh«  not 
noted  butter-  and  cheese -praducing  countries,  we  realise  that  unti 
the  formation  of  dairy  associations  the  industry  in  these  countrie 
languished,  and  mode  little  or  no  progress.  New  Zealand  will  rea;, 
an  inunediate,  abundant,  and  lasting  harvest  fiom  a  jndieious  oail>; 
of  this  kind,  for  it  means  more  information,  more  InatTUctioti,  ana 
more  enthusiasm  to  all  interested  in  dairying. 

From  reports  coming  to  hand  from  time  to  time  from  London  and 
Glasgow  brokers,  it  would  appear  that  this  season's  shipments  have 
arrived  in  much  better  condition,  on  the  whole,  than  in  previoua 
years,  and  complaints  have  been  less  numerous. 

Tlie  best  factory  butter  and  "  tull-cream  "  factory  cheese  hftTe 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  for  this  class  of  gooda  seems  to 
be  capable  of  enormous  extension.  The  objection  offered  some  feiv 
years  back,  tliat  the  shipments  were  not  sufBciently  uniform  in  quality 
or  regular  iu  arrival,  or  landed  in  sufficient  qnantity  to  justtfy  th« 
brokers  in  recognising  the  article  as  one  worthy  of  their  attention,  is 
no  longer  raised.  The  more  regular  arrival  of  consignments  and  im- 
proved quality  of  the  articles  has,  to  some  extent,  ohvirttfd  thi-M' 
objections;  and  it  would  seem  that  Now  Zealand  'l..i  '        ' 

now  a  recognised  position  in  the  London  and  ("■] 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  butter  and  chees'; 
Zealand  has  yet  to  make  for  itself  a  history  in  thi:  i 
for.  although  wc  have  been  exporting  considoralil' 
not  known  by  any  special  character  like  the  dnii  . 
Denmark  und  Canada.  Wo  feel  sanguine,  howeiM 
now  being  mode  by  the  Governmenl  of  the  col  ■!  ^ 
experts  lo  givo  practical  demouBtration  to  all  intcres'ltd,  assiui'L-d  I'j 
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Beveral  Eulvanced  individuals  who  are  now  bestowing  much  time  and 
thought  OQ  the  subject,  must  soon  place  us  as  strong  competitofa  tii 
the  proiiuution  of  butter  for  the  British  markets.  Were  example 
necessary,  we  have  it  in  the  returns  got  for  our  best  factory  goods, 
which  show  we  can  already  compete  successfully  in  price  and  quality 
with  anything  arriving  in  the  London  market.  In  a  letter  under 
date  of  the  llSth  March,  189i3,  Messrs.  John  McNairn  and  Co.,  157, 
Ingrain  Street,  Glasgow,  write:  "  The  quality  of  the  New  Zealand 
factory  cheese  this  year  has  been  perfection.  We  have  never  bbou 
finer  New  Zealand  cheese,  and  if  the  same  quahty  is  kept  up  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  got  a  price  for  it  second  to  none."  Again,  the 
sane  firm  says  in  a  letter  dated  the  15th  April,  1893  ;  "  The  quaUty 
of  the  New  Zealand  factory  butter  and  cheese  has,  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  this  season  been  very  fine,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  in 
uniformity.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cheese  shipments  pers.B.  'Maori' 
was,  to  our  minds,  of  exceptionally  fine  quahty ;  They  were 
good  meat,  and  well  flavoured."  Messrs.  Moorehead,  Sinclair,  and 
Co.,  10,  Walls  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  WilUam  Sample,  Gresham 
House,  London,  E.G.,  write  in  the  same  strain  ;  but  complain  bitterly 
of  the  arrival  of  so  much  farmers'  butter  and  blended  butter.  The 
factory  butter  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  reahae  good  market 
prices,  while  the  farmers'  butters  and  blended  butters,  although 
finding  a  market,  bring  very  much  lower  prices,  and  have  a  very 
damaging  effect  in  loweilng  the  reputation  and  value  of  our  factory 
productions. 

The  New  Zealand  Legislature  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of 
interest  and  proper  action  in  the  direction  of  fostering  and  protecting 
the  dairying  industry.  Last  year  "  The  Dairy  Industry  Act,  1892," 
which  is  a  wholesome  piece  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of  New 
Zealand  d airy-farm ing,  was  passed.  By  the  Act  it  is  made  compul- 
sory for  all  cheese  and  all  packages  containing  same,  to  be  branded 
with  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  manufactory  or  exporter, 
and  with  the  true  and  exact  nature  and  description  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  whether  "  full-cream  factory  cheese,"  "  half -skim -milt 
cheese,"  "quarter-skim-milk  cheese,"  "pure-skim-niiik  cheese,"  or 
"  dairy-made  cheese,"  as  the  case  may  be.  All  packages  containing 
butter  must  be  branded  with  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  manu- 
factory or  exporter,  and  with  the  words  "New  Zealand  factory  or 
creamery  butter,"  "  New  Zealand  dairy  butter,"  or  "  New  Zealand 
blended  butter,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  it  Wfis  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  dairy  butter  and  blended 
butter  was  being  exported  under  brands  representing  it  to  be  New 
Zealand  factory  or  creamery  butter ;  also  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  factory  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  a  part  of  the 
cream  had  first  been  extracted  was  being  made  and  shipped  Home 
branded  "  New  Zealand  fuU-cream  factory  cheese,"  or  without  any 
'  ■  rnating  mark  to  distinguish  it  as  other  than  "  full-cream  cheese." 
I  proceedings  are  exceedingly  harmful  to  our  dairy  lutercats, 
1  therefore  any  legislation  having  a  tendency  to  stop  the  tampering 
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with  the  manufacture  and  branding  of  our  dairy  products  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  consumer  and  producer.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  will  do  much  good  in  assisting  us  to  maintain  our 
prestige.  It  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  extending  our  export, 
and  in  maintaining  that  confidence  necessary  to  a  large  and  increas- 
ing consumption  of  our  products.  It  will  remove  the  suspicion  that 
might  naturally  taint  all  our  products,  and  enable  us  to  sell  our 
penuiue  full-cream  factory  cheese  and  finest  factory  butter  for  what 
they  really  are,  and  at  the  highest  market  price. 

The  extent  of  our  export  transactions  may  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  following  table  : — 


BUTTKR, 

Chkkrk. 

Cwt 

Yftlae. 

Cwt. 

Yaluo. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

1683 

8,8G9 

42,020 

2,519 

6,892 

1884 

15,7G6 

66,593 

10,842 

25,074 

1885 

24,923 

102,387 

15,245 

35,742 

188G 

23,175 

105,537 

16,429 

45,657 

1887 

17,018 

54,921 

23,913 

54,562 

1888 

29,995 

118,252 

36,682 

78,918 

1889 

37,955 

146,840 

26,558 

67,105 

1890 

34,816 

122,701 

40,451 

84,986 

1891 

39,430 

150,258 

39,770 

86,675 

1892 

53,930 

227,162 

41,493 

91,042 

Three  months 
31st  March, 

ending 
1893 

22,917 

103,696 

24,995 

52,347 

FOREST-TEEES  AND  TIMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  indigenous  forest  of  New  Zealand  is  evergreen,  and  contains 
a  large  variety  of  valuable  woods.  The  general  character  of  these 
woods  resembles  the  growths  of  Tasmania  and  the  Continent  of 
Australia,  most  of  them  being  harder,  heavier,  and  more  difficult  to 
work  than  the  general  run  of  European  and  North  American  timbers. 
Tliey  vary,  however,  very  much  among  themselves.  Many  varieties 
arc  \ery  durable,  of  which  manuka,  totara,  kauri,  black-birch,  kowhai, 
and  Hiatal  appear  to  be  the  most  highly  esteemed  on  the  whole.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time 
about  10,000,000  acres  of  forest-land. 

From  "  The  New    Zealand  Handbook "  (1886),   by  Sir  James 

Hector,  is   extracted  the  following  information,  descriptive  of  the 

principal  forest-trees : — 

Order— CoNiFTR^. 

Genus— Da?« ward,  L'H6ritier. 

Dammara  (agathis)  australis,  Lambert. 

Kauri. — The  kauri  is  the  finest  forest-tree  in  New  Zealand,  and  attains  a 
height  of  120ft.  to  ICOft.  The  trunk  is  Kometimcs  80ft.  to  lOOft.  high  before 
brancluDg,  and  attains  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  10ft.  to  20ft.  The  timber  is  in 
high  repute  for  masts  and  spar.*;,  deck-  and  other  planking  of  vessels,  and  is  largely 
used  for  house-finishings.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  durability  for  more 
than  fifty  years  in  some  of  the  old  mission-buildings  at  the  Bay  of  Islaods.  The 
buried  logs  of  an  ancient  kauri-forest  near  Papakura  havo  been  cxc&v&fced  and 


1!" 
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(oan^  to  be  in  A  peHoctI;  a<mnd  condEtion,  and  used  fof  sleepers  on  the  Auckland 
8>nd  Wajkato  Railwnj.  On  the  Th^imas  Golilfield  knuri  isusad  Eor  mino-props, 
EtrutH.  and  cap-pieces.  It  forms  the  liulk  of  tha  timber  mtpoito'l  from  New 
Zeiilcuid.  Soma  □(  tha  litrgest  and  soundest  kauri  timber  hiu  richly  mottled 
■hading,  vhicb  appeal^  to  bo  of  nn  abDormal  growth,  due  to  the  bark  being 
entangled  in  the  ligneous  growth,  causing  shaded  paTb<>,  broad  and  mrrow, 
according  aa  the  timber  is  cut  relative  to  their  pianos.  This  makes  a  ri^b  and 
volaable  furniture- wood,  and  in  the  market  is  known  as  "  mottled  kauri."  Tlie 
kauri-pine  occurs  in  abundance  ooly  north  of  Merour;  Baj,  in  the  North  Island, 
and  grows  best  near  the  soa.oa  wot  olay  land.  Thakauri-foroitB  are  largely  oom- 
posod  of  otiior  trees  as  well  as  their  choraoteristia  tree.  The  tuipentins  ol  this 
tree  torms  tho  celebrated  kauri-giim,  which  is  extensively  excftvatefl  frora  the 
altti  of  old  (orests.  [Fuller  particulam  concerning  this  product  are  gireu  in  on 
"  Kauri-guu,"  and  the  exports  appear  on  the  statistioal  broadsheet.] 

Genus— Liiocadruj,  Endl. 

Milrtu  doniana,  Endl. 

Kawaka,  Cypress,  Cedar.— This  handsomo  tree  attains  a  height  of  GOft.  to 
100ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  3ft.  to  lift.  Wood  reddish,  fino-grained,  and  heavy ; 
used  by  the  JIaoris  [or  carving,  and  said  to  be  excellent  for  planks  and  spars  ; 
grows  in  the  North  Island,  being  abondant  in  (he  forcEts  near  the  Bay  oC  Islands, 
and  to  the  north  o[  Auckland. 
lAboctdnit  bidsBillii,  Uook. 

i'ahautca.  Cedar. — A  handsome  conical  tree,  GOtt.  to  80ft.  high,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
in  diameter.  In  Otogo  it  prodaces  a  doik-ied  free-working  timber,  rather  brittle, 
chieilf  adapted  for  inside  work.  Found  on  the  central  ranges  of  the  North 
Island,  and  common  throughout  the  forests  of  the  Middle  Island,  growing  at 
oltitudEB  of  SOOft.  to  4,000ft.  This  timber  has  been  used  for  sleepers  on  the  Otago 
railnnysof  late  years,  is  largely  employed  in  that  distriat  for  foncing  purposes, 
and  is  froqaently  mistaken  for  totora.  In  former  years  it  vros  bouoved  to  be 
suitable  for  inside  work  only. 

Genua — Podocarpus,  L'H6ritier. 
Podocarpus  ffrrvginea,  Don. 

Miro,  Bastard  Black-pine  of  Utogo.- A  large,  ornamental,  and  useful  timber- 
treo ;  attains  a  height  of  10ft.  to  GOft.,  trunk  2ft.  to  3fl.  in  diameter.  A  useful 
wood,  but  not  so  durablo  as  the  matai,  or  true  block-pine  wood  ;  reddish,  cloee- 
grained,  and  brittle  ;  the  cross  section  of  the  timber  shows  the  hcortwood  star. 
shaped  and  irregular.  The  timber  is  generally  thought  to  bo  unfitted  for  piles 
and  marine  work,  except  when  only  partially  exposed  to  the  iniluenee  ofsea- 
ihown  in  the  railway  embankment  at  Bluff  Harbour,  where  it  is  re- 
lave  been  durable.    Grows  in  the  North  and  Middle  Islands  at  oltilndes 

i,ooort. 

carpiw  tolara,  A.  Cunn. 

Totaro.— A  lofty  and  spreading  tree,  GOft.  to  ]20[(.  high,  4ft.  to  lOtt.  in  dia- 
'"  ir.  Wood  very  durable  aad  clean -groined,  in  appearance  like  cedar,  and 
J  with  tquol  freedom:  ibis  adapted  for  every  kind  of  carpenters'  work.  It 
_.ed  extensively  in  Wellington  for  hause-buildiog  and  piles  of  marine  wharves 
J  bridges,  and  railway-sleepers,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  timbers 
EDwn.  The  wood,  if  felled  during  the  growing- season,  resists  for  a  longtime 
p  attacks  of  teredo  worms.  It  splits  freely,  and  is  durable  as  fencing  and 
~M.  Totora  posl-ond-rail  fences  are  expected  to  last  from  forty  to  fifty 
The  Maoris  made  their  largest  canoes  from  this  tree,  and  the  palisading 
_..  >t  pas  consisted  almost  entirely  of  this  wood.  Grows  throughout  the  North 
S  ^liadlo  Islands  upon  both  flat  and  hilly  ground ;  the  timber  from  trees 
grooo  on  hills  is  found  bo  be  the  moat  durable. 
I'odocarpus  tpicata,  Br. 

Matai.  UaiiBlocV-pine  of  Otago. — A  large  troe.SOft.  high,  tmok  from  3fl.  to 


4oty  of  purposes- 


Wood  ya 


hridgcSi  wharves,  and  jetties,  bed-plates  for  machi- 
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nery,  millwrights*  work,  flooring,  house -blocks,  railway-sleepers,  and  fencing. 
Bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  afiord  proof  of  its  durability.  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  described  a  log  of  matai  that  he  found  had  been  exposed  for  &t 
least  two  hundred  years  in  a  dense  damp  bush  in  North-east  Valley,  Donedin, 
as  proved  by  its  being  enfolded  by  the  roots  of  three  large  trees  of  QriselinialiUO' 
rails  (Papauma),  3ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  with  over  three  hundred  growth-rings. 
Grows  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands,  at  altitudes  under  1,500ft. 

Podocarpus  dacrydioidcs,  A.  Bich. 

Kahikatca,  White-pine.— A  very  fine  tree,  100ft.  to  150ft.  high,  trunk  4ft.  in 
diameter.  Timber  white  and  tough,  soft,  and  well  adapted  for  indoor  work,  but 
will  not  bear  exposure.  Abundant  throughout  the  North  and  Middle  Islands. 
When  grown  on  dry  soil  it  is  good  for  the  planks  of  small  boats,  but  when  from 
swamps  it  is  almost  useless  for  this  purpose.  A  variety  of  this  tree,  known  as 
yellow-pine,  is  largely  sawn  in  Nelson,  and  considered  to  be  a  durable  building- 
timber. 

Genus — Dacrydium. 

Dacrydium  cuprcssinum^  Soland. 

Rimu,  Red-pine. — Tree  pyramidal,  with  weeping  branches  when  young; 
trunk  80ft.  to  180ft.  high,  and  2ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter.  An  ornamental  and  useful 
timber ;  wood  red,  clear-grained,  heavy,  and  solid  ;  much  used  for  joisting  and 
planking,  and  general  building  purposes,  from  Wellington  southward.  Its  chief 
drawback  is  in  being  liable  to  decay  through  wet.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  the  old  wood  being  handsomely  marked  like  rosewood, 
but  of  a  lighter-brown  hue.  The  juice  of  this  pine  is  agreeable  to  drink,  and  was 
manufactured  into  spruce  beer  by  Captain  Cook.  Grows  throughout  the  North 
and  Middle  Islands,  but  is  of  the  best  quality  in  the  central  district. 

Dacrydium  colensoif  Hook. 

Manoao,  Yellow-pine. — A  very  ornamental  tree,  20ft.  to  80ft.  high.  Wood 
liglit-yellow.  It  is  the  most  durable  and  strongest  timber  in  New  Zealand. 
Posts  of  this  wood  have  been  in  use  among  the  Maoris  for  several  hundred 
years.  It  is  found  in  the  North  and  Middle  Islands  at  an  altitude  as  great 
as  4,000ft.  This  tree  is  curious  from  having  two  kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same 
branches.    It  is  greatly  valued  for  furniture. 

Genus — Phyllocladus, 

Phyllocladus  trichomanoideSj  Don. 

Tanckaha,  Cclory-leavcd  Pino. — A  slender  hajidsome  tree,  60ft.  high  ;  trunk 
rarely  exceeds  3ft.  in  diameter,  wood  pale,  close-grained,  and  excellent  for 
planks  and  spars  ;  in  most  positions  resists  decay  remarkably  well.  The  bark  is 
highly  prized  on  account  of  its  superior  dyeing  and  tanning  properties.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  vegetable  dyes,  especially  for  yellow,  pink,  and  fawn  colours.  Grows 
in  the  North  Island,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts. 

Phyllocladus  al2nuus,  Hook. 

Taotoa. — A  small  ornamental  and  densely-branched  tree,  sometimes  2ft.  in 
diameter.  Bark  used  for  dyeing  and  making  tor.  Found  in  both  North  and 
^Middle  Islands. 

Order— CUPULIFER^. 

Genus— FagiiSj  Linn. 
Fagvs  v.icnziesiiy  Hook. 

Tawhai,  Red-birch  (from  the  colour  of  the  bark). — A  handsome  tree,  80ft. 
to  100ft.  high  ;  trunk  2ft.  to  3ft.  in  diameter.  The  timber  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
Lake  District  in  the  Middle  Island.  Durable,  and  adapted  for  masts  and  oars, 
and  for  cabinet  and  coopers'  work.  Grows  in  the  North  Island  on  the  mountain* 
tops,  but  abundant  in  the  Middle  Island  at  all  altitudes  to  3,000ft. 
Fagns  fusca^  Hook. 

Tawhai,  Tawhairaunui,  Black-birch  of  Auckland  and  Otago  (from  colour  of 
bark),  Rod-birch  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  (from  colour  of  timbc^. — ^This  is  a 
noble  tree,  60ft.  to  90ft.  high  ;  the  trunk  5ft.  to  8ft.  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
excessively  tough  and  hard  to  cut.    It  is  highly  valued  in  Nelson  and  Wellington 
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e  districts),  a.ai  groirs  at  all  heights  up  to  S.MOft. 
Fagia  iclandri.  Hook. 

Whita-biroh  of  Nelson  mid  Otago  {from  oolonc  o[  bark).  Black  heart  Birch 
of  Welliogtou.— A  loftj  bcautilul  Gvergreen  tree,  lOOfl.  higli ;  truuk,  4fl.  to  SfC. 
in  diamoter.  The  heart  timber  is  darker  than  that  of  Fagus  fiisca,  and  is  very 
domble.  The  wood  is  well  adapted  for  fencing  and  bridge-pilea,  and  the  bark  is 
useful  ofl  a  tanning  material.  This  tree  occniB  only  in  the  souUiern  part  of  the 
North   Island,  but   in  abundant  in   the  Lliddle  Island,  at  3,00DIt.  to  6,000ft. 

^^H  Order — MvaTACGiG. 

^^^  Genus — Leptospenitiim,  Forst. 

Leptotpemum  teoparluin,  Forst. 

Kahikaloa,  T«x-trec  of  Cook.—It  U  ornamental,  ond  useful  tor  fuel  and 
fencing :  gatierall;  a  sraall  slinili,  but  oceaaionally  30ft.  in  height  in  the  South. 
Abundant  throDghout  the  islands. 
Xi^loMptraium  srieotdet,  A.  Rich. 

""  Honoka. — A  sleDdcr  tree,  10ft.  to  80ft,  high,  highly  ornomontal,  moro  ospa- 
_lj  vhcn  young.  The  tiraborcftnboha<128ft,  to  30ft.  long.  Bndl4in.  in  diameter 
__  the  butt,  and  lOin.  at  the  small  end.  The  wood  is  hard  and  dark-coloured, 
T!irg«Iy  mod  at  present  foi  fuel  and  fencing,  aio-houdles  and  sheaves  of  blooka, 
Hid  formerly  by  iha  Maoris  for  speara  and  poddlca.  The  old  timber,  from  Its 
'  .,rk  coloured  morkinga,  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  cabinot-work,  and 
^  Rieat  durability  might  recommend  it  far  many  other  purposes.  Highly  valued 
J  1  Utogalor  jetty-  and  wharf-piles,  as  it  resists  tile  marine  worm  better  than  any 
'lier  timber  found  in  the  dintrict.  It  is  extousively  used  for  house-piles.  The 
!  kiitest-coloured  wood,  called  "  white  manuka,"  is  Fonsidored  the  toughest,  and 
^ mia  an  eiccllent  substitute  tor  the  "hornbeam"  in  the  cogs  of  large  spur- 
[leah.  Il  is  Ekbnndanl  as  a  shrub,  and  is  found  usually  on  the  poorest  soils,  but 
.;  rare  Ha  tree  in  large  (mcls  to  the  eKoluEionof  other  trees. 

Genus— lfe( CO* iicros,  Br. 
^.hlrondtrot  Ittcida,  tfenzies. 

llata,  Ironwood. — A  very  ornamental  tree ;  attains  a  height  of  from  30ft. 
i>  60ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  2ft.  to  10ft.  The  timber  of  this  tree  forms  a 
.ilunble  caUioat-wood ;  it  is  of  a  dork-red  coloar;  spUte  freely.  It  has  been 
r.:iii  used  tor  knees  sind  timbers  iu  shipbuilding,  and  nould  probably  answer 
ivi'li  for  cogs  of  spur-wheels.  Grows  rarely  in  the  North  Isloud,  but  is  abundant 
m  the  Middle  Tslaud,  especially  on  the  West  Coast. 
MalrofiiUroi  rahusta,  A.  Cunn. 

Rata.— A  tall  erect  tree,  50tt.  to  eOft.  high  ;  diameter  of  tmnk  4ft.,  but  the 
descending  roots  often  form  a  hollow  stem  ISft.  in  diameter.  Timber  closely 
r'.^i^nilili.'s  the  last-named  species,  and  is  equally  dense  and  durable,  while  it  can 
l>.'  ilitji.u'.'d  of  muck  larger  dimensions.  It  is  used  tor  ship- building,  but  tor  this 
|iii;i<  •;  ii  iofcrior  to  the  pohutukana.  On  the  tramways  at  the  Thames  it  hae 
Loii  u  '.'.I  tor  sleepers,  which  are  perfectly  sound  after  some  years'  wear.  Qrone 
in  liii- North  Island;  usually  found  in  hilly  situations  from  Cape  Coivillo  south- 

Mcitotiderot  tomentosa,  A.  Cunn. 

I'ohatukawa.— This  tree  ha9  numerous  massive  arms :  its  height  is  from  30tt. 
'0  fiOfl. ;  trunk,  2ft.  to  41t,  iu  diameter.  The  timber  is  specially  adapted  tor  the 
urpoMS  of  the  shipbuilder,  and  has  usually  formed  the   framework  of   the 
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Order — MELiACEiE . 

Genus — Dysozylum,  Blum. 

Dysoxylum  spectnhilCj  Hook. 

Kohekohe. — A  large  forest-tree,  about  40ft.  to  50ft.  high.  Its  leaves  are 
bitter,  and  used  to  make  a  stomachic  infusion  ;  ^ood  tough,  but  splits  freely,  and 
is  considered  durable  as  piles  under  sea-water.    Grows  in  the  North  Island. 

Genus — Eugenia, 
Eugenia  viairCf  A.  Cunn. 

^lairctawhako. — A  small  tree  about  40ft.  high ;  trunk,  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Timber  compact,  heavy,  and  durable.  Used  for  mooring-posts  and  jetty- 
piles  on  the  Waikato,  where  it  has  stood  well  for  many  years.  It  is  highly  valued 
for  fencing.    Common  on  swampy  land  in  the  North  Island. 

Order— Onaobabie^. 

Genus — Fuchsia^  Linn. 

Fuchsia  cxcorticataj  Linn. 

Kotukutuku.  The  fruit  is  called  Konini. — A  small  and  ornamental  tree  10ft. 
to  30ft.  liigh ;  trunk  sometimes  Sft.  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  famish  a  dur- 
able timber.  House-blocks  of  tbis  wood,  which  had  been  in  use  in  Danedin  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  were  still  sound  and  good.  The  wood  might  be  used  as 
dye-stuiT  if  rasped  up  and  bled  in  the  usual  way,  and,  by  mixing  iron  as  a  mor- 
dant, shades  of  purple  may  be  produced,  oven  to  a  dense  black,  that  makes  good 
writing-ink.  The  juice  is  astringent  and  agreeable,  and  vields  a  medical  extract. 
Its  fruit  is  pleasant,  and  forms  the  principal  food  of  tho  wood-pigeon.  Grows 
throughout  the  islands. 

Order —ABAiiiAC££ . 

Genus — Panax ^  Linn. 

Panax  crassifolium^  Dene,  and  Planch. 

Horoeka,  Ivy-treo. — An  ornamental,  slender,  and  sparingly-branched  tree. 
It  has  a  singularly  graceful  appearance  in  the  young  state,  having  long  reflexed 
leaves.    Tho  wood  is  closo-graincd  and  tough.    Common  in  forests  throughout 

tho  islands. 

Order — Cobne-e. 
Genus — Griselinia^  Forst. 

Griselinia  littoralis^  Raoul. 

Papauma,  Broadloaf . — An  erect  and  thickly-branched  bush-tree,  50ft.  to  60ft. 
high  ;  trunk,  3ft.  to  10ft.  in  diameter.  Wood  splits  freely,  and  is  valuable  for 
fencing  and  in  ship-building ;  somo  portions  make  handsome  veneeza.  Grows 
chiefly  in  the  Middle  Island  and  near  the  coasts. 

Order — Compositje  . 

Genus — Olcaria^  Moench. 

Olearia  avicennioRfoUa^  Hook. 

Mingimingi,  Yellow- wood. — An  ornamental  shrub-tree,  flowers  namerous  ; 
trunk,  2ft.  in  diameter.  Wood  close-grained,  with  yellow  markings,  which  ren- 
der it  desirable  for  cabinet-work ;  good  for  veneers.    Occurs  in  Middle  Island. 

Olearia  nitida. 

An  ornamental  sbrub-treo,  20ft.  high  and  2ft.  in  diameter.  Wood  close- 
grained,  with  yellow  markings ;  useful  for  cabinet-work.  Found  in  tUe  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  North  Island  and  throughout  the  Middle  Island. 

Olearia  cumiinghamii. 

An  ornamental  shrub-tree,  12ft.  to  20ft.  high,  with  very  showy  fl6werF. 
Found  abundantly  on  west  coast  of  Middle  Island,  and  not  tmcominon  in  KorUi 
Island. 


Order— Ebices. 
Gearxa~I>TaM/phj/llum,  Lab. 


'ked  with  SbLiQ-like  HpecliB,  and  adapted  tor  oabinot-woik.    Grows  in  Middle 
~id  ftnil  Id  Auckland  Group  nod  Compbeli  Island  ;  none  ol  the  Middle  Island 
iiDiuis  are  aa  large  in  the  Foliage  ne  those  in  the  Auckland  Islands.    The  tree 
the  vioiulty  dI  Dunedin  attains  a  diameter  of  lOin.  to  12iu. 


^H  Order — VxanESiCEj:. 

^^  Genua — Viicx. 

M    KtKe  lUlaralU,  A.  Cuaa. 

Pariri.— A  targe  trco,  50ft.  to  60ft,  higb,  trunk  20It.  in  girtb.  Wood  hard, 
dark  oliie.bronn,  much  used  ;  eaid  to  be  indestructible  under  all  oonditions. 
GroKi  in  the  northctn  ports  of  tho  Korth  Island  only.  Considered  ver^  valuable 
(or  railway-aleepen. 

0  rd  er— L  A  crises:  . 
Geaas—Necodaphne,  Hoot. 
Kftodaphtu  larairi.  Hook. 

Tatairi.— A  lofty  forostlieo,  eo(t,  to  SOft.  high,  with  stout  branchas.  Wood 
^_  while,  splits  freely,  6utDotmi]cbvalucd.  Glows  iDDOTtbempartaofNorthlBlaud. 
^UbwdapJiiu  tawa,  Hook. 

^^K  Tkwa.— A  lofty  forest-tree,  GOCt.  to  TOEt.  high,  with  slender  brauchcB.  Tho 
^^Bncd  it  light  and  toft,  aad  is  miicb  used  for  making  fautter-kegs.  Oron-s  la  the 
^^Sntbero  parts  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  also  on  the  North  lElancI,  chiefly  on  low 
^^^Bhivial  giounds ;  is  commonly  found  forming  large  foresta  on  rivor- flats. 

^H  Order — Uomhjacejc. 

^^  Oeaue—AthtTosptrma,  Lab. 

Alittroiipermtt  ncta-ieaJandia,  Hook. 

rukat«a.— Height.  160ft„  with  buttressed  trunk  3ft.  to  Tft.  n  diameter ; 
the  buttrcsies  lOft.  thick  at  the  base ;  wood  soft  and  yelionish,  used  for  smatl 
boat-planks.  A  tarielj  of  this  tree  has  da.rk. coloured  wood  that  is  very  lasting 
in  wator.  and  greatly  prized  by  the  Klaoris  for  making  canoes.  Grows  in  the 
^Ditli  Iilatid  and  northern  ^rts  of  the  Middle  Island. 


^^utlil 


Genus — Hedyoirija,  Forst, 
_  _  ,o  deniabt,  Forst. 

_Cainhiria. — A  small  evergreen  tree,  20ft.  to  30ft.  high ;  tbo  wood  is  finely 
lfwrk4d,  and  suitable  for  veneering.  Grows  in  the  North  Island,  and  as  far 
eouth  aa  Akoroa  in  the  Middle  Island. 

0  rder —  Pbotea  csa; . 
Genua— iCnigJif  in,  Br. 
Knightia  iteeUa,  Br. 

Rowar«wa.—A  lofty  slender  tree,  lOOFt.  high.  Wood  handsome,  mottled 
led  and  brown;  used  loiEuroiture  and  sbingtea,  and  for  lendng.  as  it  splits  eaiilr. 
U  la  A  moat  vahinblc  veneering  wood.  Common  in  tho  forests  of  the  Norib 
Islatid,  crowing  upon  the  bills  ia  both  rich  and  poor  soils, 

Or^  er—  MACNDLtACE£. 
Genua — Drimi/a. 


Drimvt  axUtara,  Font. 
Uqi 

tMrltma  dlMMM.      Wood  very  omamentnJ  iu  cabinet. work,  making  handi 


Uaropilo. — Popper-tree,  Winter's  Bark. — A   small   slender  evergreen  i 
idMine.    Whole  plant  aromatic  and  stimulant ;  uwd  by  the  Maoris  For 


b^wui 


Orowi  abundantly  In  forests  throughout  the  islands.     At  altitudes  of 

It.  tha  Coliago  booomaa  donse  and  reddish -coloured, 
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Drimys  colorata^  Kaoul. 

This   is   a  distinct   species,   very  common  near   Danedin ;    it   is   a  very 
ornamental  shrub- tree,  with  leaves  blotched  with  red. 

Order — Vioiabieje  . 
Genus — Melicytus,  Forst. 

Melicyius  ramiflonis^  Forst. 

Mahoe,  or  Hinahina. — A  small  tree,  20ft.  to  dOft.  high ;  trunk  often  angular, 
and  7ft.  in  girth.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  not  in  use.  Abundant  throughout 
the  islands  as  far  south  as  Otago.    Leaves  greedily  eaten  by  cattle. 

Order — IklAL  vace^  . 
Genus — Hoheria^  A.  Cunn. 

Hohcria  popuhiea,  A.  Gunn. 

Houhere,  Kibbon-wood  of  Dunedin. — An  ornamental  shrub-tree,  10ft.  to 
.30fc.  high.  Bark  fibrous  and  used  for  cordage,  and  aifords  a  demulcent  drink. 
Wood  splits  freely  for  shingles,  but  is  not  durable.  Grows  abundantly  through- 
out the  islands.  Bark  used  for  making  a  tapa  cloth  by  the  Maoris  in  olden 
times. 

Order— TiUACBiE . 

Genus — Aristotelia, 
Aristotclia  raccinosa^  Hook. 

Mako. — A  small  handsome  tree,  6ft.  to  20ft.  high,  quick-growing,  with  large 
racemes  of  reddish  nodding  flowers.  Wood  very  light,  and  white  in  colour,  and 
might  bo  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  lime-tree  in  Britain ;  it  makes 
good  veneers. 

Genus — Ekeocarjnis,  Linn. 
El<cocarpiLS  dentatus,  Vahl. 

Hinau.— A  small  tree,  about  50ft.  high,  and  18in.  thick  in  stem,  with 
brown  bark  yielding  a  permanent  blue-black  dye,  which  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
by  the  !Maoris  for  colouring  mats  and  baskets.  Wood  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
and  close-grained  ;  very  durable  for  fencing  and  piles.  Common  throughout  the 
islands. 

Order — OLACiNiE . 

Genus — Peyinantia,  Forst. 

Pennant ia  corymhosa^  Forst. 

Kaikomako. — A  small,  very  graceful  tree,  with  white  sweet- smelling  flowers  ; 
height  20ft.  to  30ft.  W^ood  used  by  Maoris  for  kindling  fires  by  friction.  Grows  on 
the  mountains  of  the  North  Island,  and  more  abundantly  throughout  the  Middle 
Island. 

Order— RHAMNE.E . 

Genus — Discaria^  Hook. 
Dhcaria  toiimatou^  Raoul. 

Tumatakuru,  Wild  Irishman. — A  bush  or  small  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  ;  if  properly  trained  would  form  a  handsome  hedge  that  would  bo 
stronger  than  whitethorn.     The  spines  were  used  by  the  Maoris  for  tattooing. 

Order — Sapindace^e. 

Genus — Dodcniaa^  Linn. 
Vodoncpa  t'iscosa,  Forst. 

Ake. — A  small  tree,  Oft.  to  12ft.  high.  Wood  very  hard,  variegated  black  and 
white,  used  for  Maori  clubs  ;  abundant  in  dry  woods  and  forests. 

Genus — Alcctryoji^  Gsertner. 
Alcctryon  cxcelsum^'D.C 

Titoki. — A  beautiful  tree,  with  large  peniclcs  of  reddish  flowers.  Trunk  15ft. 
to  20ft.  high,  and  12in.  to  20in.  in  diameter.  Wood  has  similar  properties  to  i^, 
and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Its  toughness  makes  it  valuable  for  wheels, 
coachbuilding,  &c.  The  oil  of  the  seeds  was  used  for  anointing  the  person. 
Grows  in  the  North  cmd  Middle  Islands ;  not  uncommon  in  forests. 
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Order— CounRiE*. 
Gcmns — Coriaria,  Linn. 
Coriaria  ruicifolia.  Lion. 

TupakiUi.  Tree  Tntu.— A  percnni&t  shmb,  lOfC,  to  IStt.  high  ;  trank  6in.  to 
Bin.  in  dismeter.  Tbe  so-called  berries  {Seshj  petals)  var;  very  much  in  buc- 
cLilenca,  the  less  juicy  beftcing  seeds  nhicb,  nccording  lo  CoIddso,  are  not 
poi'iocouB.  The  juice  is  purple,  and  affords  a  grateful  beverage  to  the  Ma.otiB ; 
and  a  vine,  like  elderberry  wine,  has  bean  made  trom  them.  The  seeds  and 
leaves  contain  a  poiRonoDs  alkaloid,  and  produce  convnUions,  delirium,  luid 
death,  and  are  eometimcs  (atal  to  cattle  and  shcfp.     Abunduit  thronghout  the 

Order — Leq  hiososje  , 
Gea-as—Sophora,  lAon. 
S^Tlwa  Ictraplera,  Aiton. 

Kowh^.— A  small  or  middling- si  zed  trBS.  It  baa  a  splendid  appearance, 
with  largo  pendulous  yellow  flowers.     Wood  rod ;   valuable  (or  frraciug,  being 

..i_Li_    J Li,.     ;.    ;-    -1 3 — ..a    p,_    ..l:_.. 1_         j^   j^    ^^^   ^^^    pjjg^    .-.. 

Order— Saxifbao  e.e  . 
Genua— Carpoditui,  Forst. 
ittut  stTTotiu,  Foist. 
_  tniri.— White  Mapau,  White-birch  (of  Auckland).— A  small  tree,  10ft.  to 
t-high;  Imnkunnsually  slender;  bronohos spreading  in  afan-Ehapedmaaner, 
'  *    malcea  it  of  very  ornamental  appearance ;  ftowor  trhfte,  prolusoly  pro- 

Tba  iTood  is  soft  and  tough,  and  might  be  used  in  the  manufocturs  of 

bandies  tor  o^eultural  implomente  and  axes.     QrovvH  in  the  North  and  Middle 
IilHada  ;  frequent  by  tlie  banks  of  rivers. 

Oenas—Wtinniamiia,  Linn, 
ir^titmannfii  raceinosa,  Forst, 

Tonhai,  Kamahi. — A  targe  tree  ;  trunk  2fli.  to  4ft.  diameter  and  50tt.  high. 
Wood  cloHO-grained  and  heavy,  but  rather  brittle ;  might  be  used  for  plane- 
making  and  other  joiners'  tools,  blook-outting  for  paper  and  oalieo-printingi 
hcaidea  various  kinds  ol  turnery  and  wood-engraving.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
largely  used  for  tanning.  The  extract  of  the  bark  is  chemically  allied  to  the 
gum  kino  of  commerce,  their  value  being  about  equal.  Grows  in  the  middle  and 
•outbem  potts  of  the  North  Island  and  throughout  the  Middle  Island, 

Order—  RcBt*CB«, 
Genu*— Coproaiiia,  FoibI. 
Coprotma  Itiwrii/olia,  Hook. 

Karamn.— Anoniamental  ahrob-tcea :  wood  closo-gtained  and  yellow;  might 

bff  uBe4  for  turnery-    Grows  in  mountain  localities  ol  the  North  and  Middle 

X*lp4idB.    Several  other  species  of  tliis  genus  grow  to  a  considerable  eize,  and 

^    liava  omameatal  timber.     It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  berries  of  Coprosnia 

^^Jaitinana  U  a  suhsUCute  Cdi  coflee. 


Ord  er— J  a  bmike.c  . 
GenuB — OUa,  Linn. 
OTcartinninghamii,  Hook,,  HI. 


Black  Maire. — 10ft,  to  50ft.  high.  3ft,  to  jft.  in  dinmntor;  timber  cloai!- 
r,i.ined.  heavy,  and  very  durable.  Much  oE  this  very  valuable  timber  is  at 
rosenl  deBtriayed  in  clearing  the  land. 


Wbita  Unire.— A  small  tree,  10ft,  to  16ft.  high,  6in.  lo  6in.  in  diameter; 
md  bard,  close-grained,  heavy.  Used  by^  the  ttaoria  in  the  mnnnfaoturu  ot 
tr  implements,     lias  beca  nscd  as  a  substitute  for  box  by  tvaod-ou gravers. 
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Strength  of  New  Zealand  Timbers. 

The  following  tables  gives  the  results  of  experiments,  extending 
over  a  period  of  some  years,  made  as  to  the  strength  of  the  principal 
timbers  of  the  colony.  The  dimensions  of  the  specimens  experi- 
mented on  were  12in.  long  by  lin.  in  breadth  and  thickness  : — 


No. 


Native  Names  in  Alphabetical  Order. 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Weight  of  a 
Cnbio  Foot. 

Greatest 

Weight  carried 

with 

Unimpaired 

Elasticity. 

Transverse     i 
Strength. 

0*562 

Lb. 
83  03 

Lb. 
940 

Lb. 
1250 

0-602 

31-28 

67-3 

775 

0-48S 

30-43 

579 

106-0 

0-623 

88*96 

970 

165-5 

0-687 

89-69 

750 

1200 

0-678 

42-25 

920 

117-4 

0-884 

6511 

980 

2075 

1169 

72-29 

1930 

314-2 

0-790 

49-24 

1060 

179-7 

0-693 

83-62 

62-0 

122-0 

0-788 

49-01 

200-0 

230-0 

0-621 

38-70 

109-0 

187-8 

0-943 

5900 

1150 

2390 

0-991 

61-82 

92-0 

192-4 

0-955 

60-14 

1250 

2480 

0-787 

49-07 

133-0 

197-2 

0-658 

40-79 

1030 

1900 

0-959 

5905 

175-0 

2230 

1-045 

6513 

930 

I960 

0785 

48-92 

930 

161-0 

0-563 

36-94 

92-8 

140-2 

0-888 

55-34 

99-6 

112-3 

0-761 

47-45 

142-4 

205*5 

0-822 

51-24 

80-0 

177-6 

0-916 

57-10 

1160 

248-0 

0-559 

3517 

770 

138-6 

0-626 

38-99 

73-6 

158-3 

0-780 

48-62 

108-8 

202-5 

0-637 

89-63 

750 

120-0 

0-187 

11-76 

18-0 

820 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

30 


Hinau,  orpokako  {Elaocarpus  dentatus) 
Kahika,  supposed  white-pine 
Kahikatea,     white  -  pine    {Podocarptis 

dacrydioides 
Kauri  {Agaihis  or  Damntara  australis) 
Kawaka  (Libocedrus  doniana) 
Kohekohe  (Dysoxylum  spectaoile) 
Kowhai  {Sophora  tetraptera,  var.  grandi- 

flora) 
Iklaire,  black  mairo  {Olea  cunninghamii) 
Waire-tawhako  [Eugenia  vtaire) 
^lako  (AHstotelia  racemosd)  . . 
^lanoao  (Dacrydiuvi  colensoi) 
Maugi,  or  mangeao  (Litsta  or  Teiran- 

thera  calicaris) 
Manuka  (Leptospemtum  ericoides) 
Mapau,  red-mapau  or  red-birch  (Myr- 

sine  urvillci) 
Matipo  -  tarata,    black  -  mapau    {Pitto- 

sporxim  tenuifolium) 
hiatal  [Podocarpus  spicata)    . . 
Miro  (Podocarpus  ferruginea) 
V\ix\ti  (Vitex  liitoralis) 
Rata,     or     iron  -  wood     (Metrosideros 

lucida)    . . 
Rcwarewa  (Knightia  excelsa) 
Rimu,  rcd-pino   (Dacrydium  cupressi- 

iium)       . .  •  •  . .  • . 

Tarairo  INesodaphnc  taraire) 
Tawa  {^esodaphne  tawa)  |      . . 
Tawiri  •  kohu  -  kohu,  or  white  -  mapau 

(Carpodetus  serratus) 
Titoki  (Alectryo7i  excehum)    ,. 
Totara  (Podocarpus  totara)    . . 
Tawhai,  red- birch  (Fagus  memiesii)  . . 
Tawliairaunui,  blacK-birch  (Fagus  fused) 
Wliawhako  (see  also  Mairo)  (Eugenia 

inaire)     . . 
\Yhau  (Entelea  arboresccns)  . . 


The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner:   A 
pressure  of  501b.  was  applied  for  two  minutes  (as  measoied  by  a 
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sand-glass),  and  the  sample  was  theii  reloasetl;  751b.  were  then 
npplied  for  the  same  time,  and  then  1001b.,  and  so  on,  increasing  by 
2olb.  each  time.  Each  time  the  sample  wa.s  released  the  point  on 
the  deflection- scale  to  which  it  returned  was  read,  and  when  it  came 
lo  be  notably  under  the  original  reading  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
unloaded  for  two  minutes,  to  see  whether  it  would  in  time  recover 
itself.  Then  the  pressure  was  gradually  increased,  without  being 
:OTed,  until  the  specimen  broke. 


New  Zealand  Fungus. 


The  New  Zealand  fuugus  known  to  commerce  is  found  upon 
various  kinds  of  decayed  timber  in  the  North  Island,  in  what  are 
called  new  bush-settlements.  It  favours  damp  localities.  After  the 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  lire  has  passed  through  them,  the 
growth  of  fungus  commeucea.  The  preparation  consists  of  simply 
spreading  the  fungus  out  to  dry.  It  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
mixing  with  food,  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  the  year  1888,  the  export  of  this  article  reached  9,844cwt., 
valued  at  £19,204;  in  18'Jl,  the  figures  were  7,934cwt.,  value 
£10,9i3  ;  and  in  1892,  4,079cwt.,  value  £5,274. 

V.iLUE  OF  Export  Trade. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  timber 
(sawn  and  hewn)  oxiiorted  in  1871, 1881,  and  the  last  five  years : — 


I 


1871'     .. 

3,214,743 

14,200 

1881       .. 

13,180,280 

G5,H9 

48,*74.434 

177,877 

i8Sa     .. 

..     42,568, COO 

176,608 

1890       .. 

..      42,098.863 

181,080 

1891        .. 

..     43,824,3fiQ 

182,431 

laaa     . . 

33,860,561 

87.680 

The  Timber  Inddbthy. 


The  saw-milling  industry  stands  fourth  in  importance,  estimated 

by  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  industries  of  the  colony,     The 

number  of  mills  in  the  North  Island  in  1891  was  119,  employing 

■JL990  hands.     In  the  Middle  Island  there  were  124  mills  and  1,270 

^Ktnds. 

^^T    The  total  approximate  value  of  the  laud  was  £160,750;  of  the 
■■Iroildinsa,  £92,618  ;  and  of  the  macliinery  and  plant,  £2i6,674. 

The  dutaila  of  this  iudustry,  showing  the  number  of  saw-mills 

nnd  8(Lsh-and-door  factories  in  operation  in   1891,  the  number  of 

hands  employed,  and  amount  of  horse-power,  in  the  various  provin- 

■.'r.il  districts  of  the  colony,  also  the  produce  of  the  several  districts, 

(iil  the  total  value  of  all  manufactures  for  the  year  1890  are  set  forth 

:  ibe  following  table:— 

«.  sLinylcE.  &c.,  siuouuteil  In  vuluu  to  JX.OTO. 
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PnOBMinM  TENAX  (NEW  ZEALAND  HEMP). 

Phormium  (fins)  13  the  oldest  of  New  Zealand  exports,  the  trade 
therein  having  begun  as  early  as  1809.  Between  the  years  1S28 
Eind  1832,  although  New  Zealand  was  then  visited  only  by  whalers 
and  a  tttw  traders,  do  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  was  sold 
ID  SydDey  alone.  At  that  time  Maori  hand-dressed  flax  fetched  a  very 
high  price  in  the  Eoghsh  market.  The  Maoris  were  successful  in  elimi- 
nating the  gmnmy  or  oJly  substance  in  the  fibre  which  so  far  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  entirely  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
On  account  of  this  imperfection,  machine- dressed  flax  remained  in 
little  request  till  1861,  when  the  increasing  demand  for  white  rope, 
and  the  limited  quantity  of  macila,  led  to  a  rise  in  its  valao 
from  £31  to  £56  per  ton,  and  even  to  £76  per  ton  in  America 
during  the  lato  civil  war.  These  high  prices  stimulated  the  endea- 
vour to  introduce  Phormium  fibre  for  competing  with  inanila.  But 
Lhe  greatest  difficulty  in  its  preparation  has  always  been  how  to 
do  away  with  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  products  found  in  the 
leaf. 

The  name  Phorminm  tf.nax  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
phormoi  (a  basket)  and  Latin  Icnax  (strong).  Sir  James  Hector,  in 
Appendix  L  to  bis  work  oa  the  "  Pliorminra  Tenax  as  a  Fibrous 
Plant"  (1889),  gives  fifty-five  different  names  as  applied  to  the 
Pbormitim  plant  by  the  Maoris,  but  says  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
twenty  markctd  varieties  can  be  distinguished.  The  Phormium  plant 
u'ioWB  in  bunches  or  groups  of  plants  or  shoots  ;  each  shoot  has  five 
'  Avos.  On  the  average  ten  of  these  shoots,  or,  in  all,  fifty  leaves, 
LI  to  a  bunch.  These  vary,  according  to  the  soil,  from  5ft.  to  10ft. 
:ii  length,  and  each  consists  of  a  double-bladed  leaf,  which,  when 
closed,  is  from  2in.  to  Ha.  wide. 

Select  Committees  have  at  various  times  been  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  consider  all  mattei-s  pertaining  to  the  flax 
industry  ;  their  reports  have  been  published  in  tho  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  have  had  good  results.  The  latest 
of  these  reports  was  brought  up  on  the  26th  August,  1890.  The 
Committee  were  much  impressed  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
export  of  the  New  Zealand  flax-fibre ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  decline  in  prices — a  decline  which  was  equally  shared  by 
kindred  fibres^ manufacturers  were  not  discouraged,  out,  on  the 
eontrary,  were  producing  largely.  Whilst  the  fibre  as  now  exported 
\H  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  and  for  the  same 
OBCB  (or  which  mauila  and  sisal  arc  used,  the  Committee  was 
itfly  of  opinion  that  the  New  Zealand  fibre  is  capable  of  more 

wed  uses ;  and,  that  steps  might  be  takan  to  further  the  in- 

islry,  they  recommended  that   the  Government  should   ofl'er  a 
a  of  £10,000  for— 
(1.)  A  process  of  flax-dressing  whioh  will  xeduoa  the  fioet  of  pro- 
duction ;  
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(2.)  A  process  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  dressed  fibre, 

makiDg  it  suitable  for  textile  purposes ;  and 
(3.)  A  mode  of  utilising  the  waste  products  of  the  industry. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  the  Committee  urged  that 
flax-owners  should  see  that  the  flax  is  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  heart  of  the  flax-fans  uninjured,  and  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  best  varieties  of  flax, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  fibre  of  superior  quality.  They 
found  that  the  market  price  in  London  was  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  fact  that  the  contents  of  a  single  bale,  as  well'  as  the  several 
bales  of  one  consignment,  often  vary  very  widely;  also,  that, 
although  the  Phormium  fibre  is  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
dampness  has  the  effect  of  rotting,  or  so  seriously  discolouring  the 
fibre  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless  on  reaching  the  Home  market. 

With  all  these  drawbacks  to  the  industry,  which  it  is  sought  to 
overcome,  the  export  is  fluctuating,  although  the  number  of  flaxmills 
in  the  colony  rose  from  30  in  1886  to  177  at  the  census  of  1891 ; 
the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  correspondingly  from  249 
to  3,204 ;  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  manufacture,  during 
the  same  period,  from  £43,094  to  £234,266 ;  but  a  large  permanent 
development  of  this  industry  depends  upon  the  invention  of  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  used  that  will  result  in  lessening  the  cost  of 
production  and  improving  the  quaUty  of  the  fibre. 

The  export  of  Phormium  for  the  years  1881  and  1888-92,  with 
tlie  quantities  and  values,  was  as  follows : — 

Year. 
1881 

looo  .  .  *  • 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

These  are  exporters'  declared  values,  which  would  doubtless  be 
liigher  than  the  values  given  by  mill-owners,  quoted  above,  in  the 
figures  showing  the  output. 


Tons. 

£ 

1,308 

26,285 

4,042 

75,269 

17,084 

361,182 

21,158 

881,789 

15,809 

281,514 

12,793 

214,542 

KAURI-GUM. 
By  J.  M.  Dabgaville,  J.P. 

Kauri-gum  is  formed  of  the  turpentine  that  has  exuded  from  the 
kauri-tree,  the  finest,  and,  for  general  purposes,  the  most  useful 
forest-tree  in  New  Zealand. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Maoris  were  the  only  people  who  employed 
themselves  in  searching  for  this  gum,  which  at  that  time  was  to  be 
found  on,  or  cropping  out  of,  the  surface  of  the  ground  where,  per- 
haps ages  before,  forests  of  kauri  had  stood.    After  a  few  years' 
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exports  this  earface-gum  became  exhausted,  and  then  the  Maoris 
hegaii  to  dig  ior  the  gum  that  was  to  be  found  ^vithin  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface.  As  the  uses  for  it  increased,  its  market  value 
rose,  ami  presently  Europeans  betook  themsekes  to  digging  for 
it,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
as  many  as  (oiir  thousand  whites  and  a  thousand  Maoris  engaged 
in  the  work  in  the  Auckland  Provincial  District,  where  alone  the 
gum  is  to  he  found.  The  best  qualities  are  obtained  from  the 
undulating,  open,  fern  land  north  of  Auckland;  but  considerable  quan- 
tities, although  of  inferior  grade,  are  taken  from  the  branches  of 
standing  kanri-trees  in  the  forests,  and,  iu  the  snuuner  time,  from 
the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  swamps. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Northern  Wairoa  River,  of 
which  the  town  of  Dargaville  is  the  centre,  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
supply  of  tlus  commodity,  the  output  of  which  has  steadily  increased 
over  the  last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  being  re- 
produced, except  to  a  very  inappreciable  extent,  in  the  existing 
forests — and  these  are  now  being  rapidly  cut  down,  because  of  the 
commercial  value  of  the  timber.  The  cause  of  the  increased  output 
is,  of  course,  that  a  greater  number  of  men  are  now  engaged  in  gum- 
diggiug,  attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  higher  price  paid  for  the  gura, 
and  by  the  comparatively  easy  and  independent  mode  of  life  the 
rx-cupation  affords.  Within  a  measm'able  period  of  time  the  pro- 
<  'ii-tion  of  this  gum  must  cease;  although  competent  persona 
I.  -lioiate  that  it  will  take  fifty  years  at  least,  at  the  present  rate,  to 
exhaust  tlie  gum-deposits  in  the  Auckland  District.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  new  parties  of  diggers  have  been  known  to  work  over 
the  same  piece  of  ground  year  after  year,  and  that  the  last  to  work 
it  have  obtained  as  mnch  gum  as  the  first.  In  some  places  gum- 
bearing  land  has  been  purchased  from  the  Crown  for  settlement 
purposes,  and  the  gum  unearthed  in  ploughing  it  has  sold  for  enough 
to  pay  the  purchase-money  of  the  land,  and  for  ploughiug,  fencing, 
and  sowing  it  as  well. 

The  ordinary  method  of  searching  for  the  gum  is  by  first  feeling 
for  it  a  little  below  the  surface  with  a  steel-pointed  piece  of  iron 
about  ^in.  in  diameter  and  4tt.  long,  called  a  "  gum-spear,"  and 
then  digging  it  out  with  an  ordinary  spade.  A  skilful  and  industrious 
digger  can  earn  as  much  at  £3  to  £4  per  week  at  the  work,  and  even 
children  can  make  a  few  shillings  a  day  at  it.  As,  however,  the 
guinfields  offer  a  refuge  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  many 
who  are  old  and  infirm  resort  to  them,  and  so  the  average  earnings 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  are  i-cdnced  to  £1  158.  or  £2  per  week. 

The  gum  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  but  it 

is  found  osefal  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  dressing  "  glazed  " 

|inJicoes,  &c.     The  best  quality,  which  is  scarce,  is  worth  in  London 

■  much  as  £8  to  £10  per  hundredweight,  while  the  poorest  quality 

rorth  only  about  £1  per  hundredweight. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  aud  values  of  the  exports  at  ten- 

I  periods  since  1B53,  aud  for  the  yeai- 1892  : — 
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Tear.  Tons.  £ 

1853  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         829  15,971 

1863  .. 

1873  . . 

1883  .. 


1892 


1,400  27.027 

2,833  85,816 


6,518  336,606 

8,705  517,678 


The  export  in  1892  was  the  largest  in  quantity  and  highest  in  value 
vet  recorded. 


LABOUR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  E.  Tregeab,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Secbetaby,  Laboxtb  Depabtuent. 

There  can  he  little  douht  that  as  a  field  of  lahour  New  Zealand 
offers  exceptional  advantages.  The  average  climate  permits  of  work 
heing  done  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  and  a  large  area  of  the 
country  is  fertile.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  islands  is  almost  inex- 
haustible, and  the  geographical  position  of  the  colony  offers  a  com- 
mercial future  of  the  highest  promise.  The  dangers  and  hardships 
endured  by  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  early  days  are  now  almost 
forgotten  ;  and,  although  there  is  much  heavy  work  remaining  to  be 
done,  still,  in  a  country  where  the  Natives  are  no  longer  troublesome, 
and  where  the  lands  are  traversed  by  railway-  and  telegraph-lines,  the 
settler  will  find  his  toil  lighter  and  his  reward  more  sure  than  that 
of  his  predecessors.  For  those  wishing  to  become  citizens  of  the 
colony  and  to  secure  a  share  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efiforts  of  many  thousands  of  hard-working  and  now  prosperous 
people,  the  following  remarks  are  intended. 

The  conditions  under  which  men  labour  in  the  country  districts 
differ  so  much  according  to  the  individual  training,  means,  and 
necessities  of  each  person  that  it  is  difiicult  to  give  one  all-round 
rule  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  each  and  every  would-be 
settler.  Some  desire  to  see  themselves  at  once  masters  of  pro- 
perty, and  owning  house,  farm,  and  stock ;  others  are  contented 
if  they  can  only  find  plenty  of  employment  as  wages-men.  The 
large  majority  look  forward  to  some  day  holding  their  own 
farms  (either  as  freehold  or  under  a  perpetual  lease),  and 
these  accept  hire  from  their  richer  brothers  only  as  a  temporary 
aid  enabling  them  to  lay  by  a  store  which  will  some  day  permit 
them  to  become  settlers  on  their  own  account.  They  thus  gain 
knowledge  as  well  as  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  it  is  a  golden  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  a  new  arrival  to  endeavour  to  gain  his  experience 
by  working  for  another  person  until  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of 
life  under  altered  conditions  has  worn  off.  In  bush-farming 
especially  everything  must  be  so  new  to  one  coming  from  another 
country  that  he  will  find  countless  fresh  sources  of  knowledge 
opening  up  everywhere.     First,  the  wood-lore  has  to  be  learnt;  the 
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names  of  Uie  trees,  their  usefulness  tor  saw-n  timber  or  for  fuel ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  their  uselessness  save  Cor  "  burning  off."  So, 
also,  the  handling  of  ase  or  bill-hook  so  aa  to  avoid  danger  in  under- 
scrubbing,  falling,  and  clearing,  is  not  learnt  in  a  day,  and  requires 
time  before  anything  like  skill  is  developed.  "Logging  up  (he 
great  scorched  logs  on  the  burnt  spaces  and  sowing  down  the 
clearings  with  grass-seed  follow  the  felling ;  and  wheu  the  ground  is 
Bufficiently  clear  for  the  cattle  to  be  able  to  wander  among  the 
stumps  and  logs  come  the  tasks  of  splitting  posts  and  ralla  Cor 
fences,  and  then  of  selecting  the  stock.  The  expense  of  Celling  and 
burning  the  bush  ou  forest-land  is  often  hghteued  by  the  value  of 
heavv  crops  of  grass-seed  (particularly  of  cocksfoot  and  ryegrass) 
which  are  raised  on  the  newly-burnt  clearings.  In  the  season  many 
extra  hands  are  required  Cor  the  collection  of  the  seed.  If  the  Carm 
selected  i^  iu  the  fera-Iand  or  open  country  so  much  technical 
knowledge  and  so  much  hard  toil  is  not  at  first  required,  but  in  its 
place  comes  the  use  of  plough  and  harrow.  Lessons  must  be  learnt 
concerning  the  seasons  (with  their  antipodean  chaugiug  of  winter 
months  for  summer),  and  there  must  be  diligent  exorcise  in  acquiring 
local  knowledge  from  noighboura.  However  well  vei-sed  a  farmer 
or  a  farm-hand  may  bo  iu  the  methods  used  in  cultivating  land  in  other 
countries,  he  will  achieve  little  in  this  colony  until  he  has  made  hiui- 
Bclf  acquainted  with  a  system  fitted  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  markets 
of  his  colonial  Carm.  The  largest  grain -producing  districts  are  in  the 
Middle  Island,  and  a  yield  Car  above  the  average  of  land  iu  the  Old 
Country  results,  it  we  take  into  consideration  the  absence  ot  high- 
larming,  and  that  the  soil  is  seldom  treated  with  heavy  dressings  oC 
manure.  Much  of  the  work  on  dairy-farms  has  been  lessened  by  the 
establishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter. 
They  are  generally  owned  by  co-operative  societies  of  the  farmers 
supplying  the  milk,  and  these  I'eceiye  a  certain  agreed-upon  price  tor 
each  gallon  of  milk  supplied,  and  divide  the  profits  ot  the  butter  and 
cheese  afterwards  on  the  ratio  oC  the  individual  milk-supply.  These 
establishments  are  by  degrees  removing  the  work  of  butter-  and  cheese- 
making  Crom  the  farmer's  family ;  they  will  help  to  firmly  establish  a. 
large  and  increasing  export  trade,  and  to  make  the  market  firm  by 
equalising  and  steadying  the  quality  oC  the  product.  Only  persons 
who  have  travelled  through  the  dairying  districts  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  North  Island  can  appreciate  the  improved  circumstances  oC 
settlers  who  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  factory  milk-supply,  and  the  breeding  oC  stock  (or 
that  purpose.  A  very  high  general  average  of  prosperity  now  exists 
among  this  industrious  and  deserving  class  of  New  Zealand's  settlers. 
It  is  to  this  variety  ot  Corm-cultivation  that  the  small  capitalist  intend- 
ing to  settle  in  this  colony  should  look  Corward  iC  he  is  not  already  a 
practical  agriculturist  in  his  own  country.  Neither  the  risk  oC  loss 
nor  the  manual  labour  is  so  great  as  in  the  operations  lor  grain-  and 
HXrt-croppiug,  if  oiily  diligence  and  obserratiou  be  devoted  to  the 
"  Occupation  at  the  outset. 


} 
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To  those  whoso  proclivities  tend  towards  pastoral  life,  occupa- 
tion as  stockriders,  shepherds,  &c.,  on  one  of  the  large  cattle-  and 
Hhoop-nins  common  in  the  colony  may  be  obtained.  These  runs  in 
Homo  cases  comprise  very  rich  country  acquired  in  early  days  from 
tho  Natives,  but  such  holdings  are  few.  Generally,  the  runs  consist 
of  second-class  or  slightly-broken  land,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
a^rieulturo  ;  or,  if  not  unfit,  still  not  of  so  attractive  a  character  as 
(^ther  properties  still  obtainable  from  the  Crown  or  private  persons. 
A  run  usually  contains  several  thousands  of  acres,  and  as,  very  often, 
])iirts  of  it  are  mountainous,  the  work  of  mustering  the  cattle  and 
slieep  is  full  of  excitement  and  sometimes  of  danger.  The  life  for 
some  montliH  of  tlio  year  is  by  no  means  a  toilsome  one,  but  this  is 
iiuide  up  for  by  the  long  hours  required  and  untiring  activity  that  has 
t  o  be  (lisplayetl  at  other  times.  On  a  cattle-run  the  tasks  of  mustering 
and  drafting  tho  stock  and  branding  the  youngsters  are  very  heavy 
work,  n(»e(ling  tho  display  of  considerable  powers  of  rough-riding 
among  the  horsemen;  while  on  a  sheep-run  the  lambing  and  shearing 
seasons  tax  every  power  of  the  station-hands.  A  large  number  of 
men  move  about  the  country  as  shearing- time  approaches,  in  the 
hope  of  being  engaged  as  extra  helpers ;  and  these  men  are  hard  to 
wean  from  their  nomadic  life  to  more  settled  pursuits;  but  as  their 
lahour  is  almost  a  necessity  at  times,  both  to  the  sheep-farmer  and 
tluMigricuIturifit  (at  harvest),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  places 
could  bo  supplied  if  their  gipsy-life  should  be  discontinued.  To 
tlios(^  who  lovo  tho  saddle  and  take  interest  in  the  care  of  animals 
Ht:ition-lifo  oiTers  innumerable  attractions,  and  if  to  this  is  added 
(after  a  duo  apprentic(»fihip)  the  ownersliip  of  such  property,  then  the 
liopo  of  a  pecuniary  reward  presents  itself  of  a  value  greater  than 
llic  settler  can  look  to  obtain  in  any  other  pursuit. 

\Vt^  will  now  consider  tlio  employment  of  labour  in  the  country 
districts  at  occupations  not  strictly  of  a  pastoral  or  agricultural 
<luiijicter.  j^'irst  of  these  is  work  about  saw-mills.  Thousands  of 
men  arc  ein])loyed  in  the  business  of  procuring  sawn  timber  and  for- 
warding it  to  tho  market.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  stone 
and  brick  for  building  purposes  in  localities  far  from  towns,  tho 
nijitcrials  being  costly  on  ticcount  of  the  high  wages  of  labourers, 
their  actual  weight,  and  tho  difficulty  of  transport.  The  place  of 
theses  nuiterials  is  generally  supplied  by  the  use  of  sawn  timber,  a 
])ro(hict  almost  everywhere  obtainable,  through  New  Zealand's 
wealth  of  forest- trees.  In  tho  far  north  many  of  the  mills  are 
w ()ik(*d  for  tho  sake  of  tho  kauri-pine  logs.  The  trees  being  felled,  tho 
logs  are  rolled  down  into  tho  streams,  which,  being  dammed  up  by  the 
tind)er,  rise  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  until  they  break  through  in  full 
ilood,  bearing  their  burden  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  on  whose  banks 
the  mills  are  erected,  and  where  tho  logs  are  captured.  In  the  south, 
rough  tramways  are  laid  down  in  the  bush,  and  the  logs  hauled  on  low 
carriages  to  the  mills  by  horao-  or  bullock-teams.  Here  the  great 
round  baulks  of  timber  are  "broken  down,"  being  cut  lengthwise 
(by  saws  moving  up  and  down  vertically)  into  **  flitches,"  wmch  are 
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pftssed  over  to  the  circular-saws  to  be  ripped  into  boards  and  scunt- 
ling.  All  this  necessarily  entaJla  a  great  variety  of  labour;  first, 
the  omployment  of  gangB  of  men  in  the  bush  clearing  roads,  fulling 
the  trees,  cross-cutting  them  into  logs,  and  moving  them  out  with 
screw-jacks  to  open  points  whence  they  can  be  shifted  to  the  mill. 
The  team-driiTng  {or,  in  the  north,  the  rafting),  the  machine-tending, 
the  handling  and  cartage  of  planka,  itc,  offer  diversities  of  labour 
an<i  degrees  of  wages  suited  to  all  ages  of  workers  and  stages  of 
skill. 

N«st  to  tho  saw-mill  work  aa  to  the  number  of  Imnds  employed 
comes  the  occupation  of  flax-milling.  The  New  Zealand  flas,  or 
beiup,  is  the  product  of  a  plant  peculiar  to  this  countiy.  When 
growing  it  looks  like  a  clump  of  broad  gieen  sword-like  blades, 
each  blade  being  2in.  or  Sin.  wide,  and  rising  to  6ft.  or  6ft. 
in  height.  The  clumps  stand  close  together,  often  covering  large 
tracts  of  country,  much  of  whish  is  shallow  swamp.  Men  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground  and  gathering  them 
into  bundles,  which  are  then  carried  to  the  mill.  This  mill  consists 
of  cleaning  and  scutching  machinery,  which  removes  the  green  por- 
tion of  the  plant  and  turns  out  the  hemp  in  long  white  fibres.  These 
are  afterwards  tied  into  hanks,  pressed  into  bales,  and  sen  t  to  lilurope 
and  America  to  be  naade  into  cordage  and  binder*twine.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  performed  about  flax-mills  is  comparatively  unskilled 
labour,  although,  of  course,  a  certain  knowledgo  of  machinery  and 
deftness  of  manipulation  is  necessary  in  workbg  the  actual  mill 
itself.      [There  is  a  separate  article  on  this  subject.] 

A    very  valuable  source   of   revenue  to  New  Zealand  has  been 

tlie    fields   of   kauri-gum,  mostly  found  in  the  north  of  Auckland. 

Kauri-gum  is  the  product  of  the  giant  kauri-pine,  a  tree  still  found 

lifting  its  huge  bulk  on  the  hills  of  the  North  Island,  but  which  was 

tonnerly  widely  spread  over  spaces  which  now  are  open  country. 

This  fact  is  known  by  the  deposits  of  amber- like  gum  which  in  large 

masses  are  foimd  beneath  tho  soil.     A  wandering  population  follows 

th«  occupation  of  seeking  for  this  deposit;  and,  as  the  gum-diner's 

outfit  consists   of  a  spear,  a  spade,  and  a  sack,  it  is  a  pursuit  to 

which  men  often  turn  when  out  of  employment,  without  capital  or 

"'hor  resources.     With  the  spear  the  digger  prods  about  in  locali- 

wbich  seem  to  him  to  bo  probable  hiding-places  of  his  treasure, 

I  on  the  "  feci "  of  the  brittle  gum  beneath  the  surface  he  (|uickiy 

iiijB  it  to  the  light  of  day  by  means  of  his  spade.    Then  the  sack 

}s  brought  into  requisition,   and  the  gnm  is  carried  to  camp,  to  be 

scraped  and  cleaned  by  the  hght  of  the  evening  fire.     It  is  a  free, 

carelcsa  life,  usually  solitary,  and  often  full  of  hardship,  but  having 

•■harms  for  those  to  whom  regular  hours  and  steady  employment 

!■.!■  the  direction  of  others  would  be  irksome.     Noi'  is  il  without 

1..  Cary  reward :    diggers  often  make  from  &'2  to  £4  a  week  each, 

i  LL  moll  at  this  employment  must  be  very  idle  or  very  stupid  if  he 

.rjot  oiktD  a  fairiy  good  living.     [The  value  of  this  product  is  giveu 

in  a  specidJ  article] 
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Froozmg  meat  for  export  is  a  comparatively  new  industry,  which 
already  employs  a  large  body  of  men  in  a  trade  that  is  assuming  very 
sati^ifactory  an«i  promising  proportions. 

Large  orohanis  of  fruit-trees  are  now  growing  to  maturity,  and, 
indooil.  some  of  these  assimie  the  importance  of  fruit-farms.  These 
orchards  consist  mainly  of  apple-,  plum-,  pear-,  and  quince-trees, 
togothor  with  other  fruiVboaring  products  of  temperate  climes  ;  but, 
in  tb.e  !sonh,  thriNing  plantations  of  orange-  and  lemon-trees  are 
coming  into  Kwring,  and  the  area  of  land  thus  utilised  is  being  added 
to  every  season.  Success  in  these  directions  offers  employment  in 
tlio  future  to  numlx>rs  of  women  and  children  in  the  fruit-picking 
season,  in  addition  to  the  work  needed  for  the  weeding  and  collection 
of  crops  from  the  smaller  fruit-plants  such  as  strawberries,  goose- 
Kn-ries.  currants,  itc,  which  thrive  in  New  Zealand  in  a  most  pro- 
lific manner. 

Sonu^  thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  earned  by  the  fungus- 
gatherers.  The  fungus,  which  grows  on  old  logs,  is  a  curious- 
looking  substance,  somewhat  resembhng  the  human  ear  in  shape  ;  it 
is  of  a  dark- brown  colour,  and  of  a  consistency  resembling  soft  wet 
leather:  it  is.  however,  easily  torn.  It  is  generally  gathered  by 
cliildren.  or  pei-sons  not  strong  enough  for  heavy  work.  It  is  dried 
ar.d  exporteil  to  China. 

Of  our  mineral  wealth  and  the  large  population  employed  in 
mining  industries  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  since  in  another 
portion  of  this  book  the  subject  will  receive  attention.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  those  to  whom  agricultural  or  pastoral  life  seems 
tame  find  in  the  direction  of  mining  for  minerals  an  outlet  for 
their  energies.  The  life  is  rough  and  hard,  is  full  of  danger  and 
toil,  but  it  is  one  which,  when  commenced,  exerts  a  fascination 
whoso  spell  is  hard  to  break.  A  life  on  the  plains  or  in  cities  offers 
little  temptation  to  gold-miners,  who,  in  the  mountain  air,  work 
with  intense  energy  all  day,  and  at  niglit  lie  down  to  dream  of  the 
riches  the  hills  and  rivers  could  yield  if  they  would  disclose  their 
secrets.  Of  course,  among  gold-miners  there  are  many  who  prefer  a 
saft^  weekly  wage  to  the  alternations  of  hope  and  disappointment, 
while  among  the  coal-miners  the  great  bulk  of  the  workers  are 
either  wages-men  or  on  small  contracts,  whose  steady  yield  almost 
takes  the  place  of  regular  earnings. 

Besides  occupation  for  those  working  on  the  soil  of  the  colony, 
there  is  a  further  chance  of  earning  a  competency  for  those  willing 
to  gather  the  ever- renewed  **  harvest  of  the  sea."  Every  bay  and 
harbour  (besides  many  of  the  open  roadsteads)  are  haunts  of 
vast  numbers  of  fish,  almost  all  of  which  are  fit  for  the  table, 
and  many  of  them  of  groat  delicacy.  They  can  be  caught  with 
Httle  trouble,  and  without  that  terrible  risk  which  fills  with  care, 
and  often  with  sorrow,  the  breasts  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
fishermen  who  sail  the  stormy  seas  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
fisher-life  is  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  present  time,  but  the  work  they  do  is  but  inconsiderable 
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compared  to  that  wliicli  awaits  innumerable  bands  iu  the  future. 
A  few  BUccessful  attempta  have  been  made  to  commence  the  cauning 
^jid  preserving  of  fish,  t>ut  the  trade  is  in  its  infancy,  and  protQiseB 
'ft  be  an  almost  unlimited  source  of  profit  to  those  willing  to  invest 
't  energies  and  means  in  its  development.     As  a  general  rule  the 
Biiea  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  poor  men,  and,  as  Uttle  capital  is 
,  tquited  for  an  outfit  {a  boat,  a  net,  and  a  few  lines),  the  life  offers 
iiktiactiong  and  roward  to  any  hard-working  man. 
■     To  many,    however,    life    in    the   country    is  hardly  endurable. 
_atiy  habits  and  training,  or  the  gregarious  instinct,  induce  them 
to  pi-efer  the  busy  crowded  towns  to  tne  quiot  farm  or  silent  forest. 
To  such  at  one  period  New  Zealand  could  offer  but  small  induce- 
ment ;    but  with   the  rapid  growth  of   her   cities    and    encourage- 
ment shown  to   manufacturers  a  large  population  now  derives  its 
support  from  industries  worked  in  urban  localities.     Not  only  are 
there  nmnerous  shops  for  the    retail  distribution  of  goods,    oflUces 
and  warehouses  for  the  transfer  and  storage  of  merchandise,  but 
.factories    and    workshops   are    everywhere   coming  into  existence, 
I  tlieir    attendant    workers   busily    engaged    in    their    various 
as.     There  are   factories  for  the  production   of   woollen  goods, 
Dlhiiig,   hats,  boots,  leather,   saddlery,   agricultural   iniplemcnta, 
'iges.  bicycles,  tinware,  ironware,  railway  material,  paper,  glass, 
mp,   candles,  cordage,  casks,  baskets,  tinned  meats,  biscuits,  con- 
BtiODery,  4c. ;  besides  flour-mills,  breweries,   gasworks,  freezing- 
Dfks,    foundries,     dye-works,    fellmongeries,     and     many   other 
'  Iwsinesses  by  means  of  which  advancing  civilisation  supplies  the 
luxuries  and  necessities  of  a  people. 

With  the  desire  of  expediting  and  assisting  the  engagement  of 
labour,  and  encouraging  local  industries,  the  Government  haa  formed 
a  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary.  The  central  office  is  the  Bureau  of 
Industries,  in  the  Government  Building,  Wellington.  There  is  a 
bureau  in  each  of  the  large  towns,  viz.,  in  Auckland,  Christchurch, 
kod  Dunedin,  under  the  charge  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  in 
'laee  cities.  In  the  country  districts  the  police  sergeants  and  local 
mstables  everywhere  are  agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  send  in  tegular 
orts  as  to  the  requirements  of  workmen  and  employers,  A 
F-comer  to  New  Zealand  wishing  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
1  any  particular  occupation  (as  to  wages,  market,  requirements,  &q.) 
do  well  to  visit  some  office  of  this  department  and  obtain  the 
.ired  knowledge,  which  the  Bureau  agents  and  Inspectors  of 
letories  will  be  glad  to  impart. 

pTbe  subject  of  labour  in  the  colony  would  bo  incomplete  with- 

I  some  reference  to  the  position  of  women's  work.     On  the  faruis 

e  wives  and  daughters  of  settlers  find  occupation  in  duties  whiph 

present  an  tmceaGing  round  of  service.     These  duties  are  now  in 

many  eases  being  lightened  by  the  institution  of  dairy  factories,  which 

reli«vo  the  women  of  the  task  of  butter-making ;  still,  the  house- 

wk,  cooking,  and  wasliing  for  a  family,  if  properly  carried  out, 
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r  :•:  vc  v. :  a:*  y  : .'.  1 ;  v. ^  s*  :  r  :!irz !t:  from  visiung  the  household .  The  life 
o".  :.■-:■  'V.-.:*.:  :f  ,\  h.irrv  o"t\  blest  bv  the  buovant  health  of 
:.■.:■>£  -v..:  j.-.;  ::*.  :/.:•  j*v;.ir  :r^>:;  air :  and.  except  in  the  cases  of  iho 
v.*.;:-:  so ■.-.:.■.:;.  .vV.l  isol-iud  finus.  there  is  plenty  of  visiting  and 
r.-.::- :^  .v.ov.:— :*.:  r«iCv'.i  b«:-ir.i  so  constant  I  v  on  the  win  t»  as  those 
o:  N\'v  .I;a*..v".  I.  ."->  :>  :c<:-.di\i  by  the  crowded  trains  and  steamers 
w  "._•>.  >^:vj  A  rvov'.i'  sriir^^  and  scattered  as  it  at  present  is. 
T:  ■.:>:-".•  <.tv-.:c  .i::r,w:s  :t:'.v.  ai:d  it  is  ditlioult  to  keep  good  female 
>  ■.•.-.■.".:<.  ,\<  :>.:v  v.ixr.v  as  soo::  as  their  worth  becomes  known.  In 
:.' A-<  :"•..  -.v  •..::■■'.,■>  o:  i/.c*  yo::::;:  women  is  to  obtain  work  either  in 
>■••><  ov  :,-..,o  ::;:>.  .::■.,:  :".'.iy  rretVr  the  slightly  higher  wages  and 

v.'.trce  a:;l  manufacture  to  the  oblicatious  of 


r>* 


.;. -..iS.u*  ><7v:.'v:.     I:  i>  a  rr^^rVr^iioo  which  does  not  tend  to  fit  them 


:ov  -.V.c  vMro  o:  .*.  V.ov.c  w'.;t:*.  :hey  u:.\rry  and  have  to  provide  for  the 
v'o  ■  vr:  s''  '.'Ms's.'. ;  A"  I  v*.:i'.art:i :  but  the  seuii-independencc,  shorter. 
1  ^^;:-.s.  ,-.*.vl  lv:;vr  imv oxvIa:::  i:>  attractiveness  for  the  young;  while 
:*  .'  "x  :v>>.:v  :Vr  wovkcrs.  if  i:io/d>:ries  are  to  be  carried  on,  renders 
;'.,-.  v\u^..\  o:  ,1  vm"".::*.^  useful  :o  the  bulk  of  the  community. 

H,i\  ;■  .:  :i •.-.■.<  b.i.  ;;y  sivko::  of  labour  for  those  Ukely  to  find  em- 
•o'.o\  :.v/.:.  i;  \>:".l  lo  wtU  :o  warn  those  who  are  tliinking  of  conjiug 
to  ;"'.o  v\"".ov\    ;:v.Tn\i\ir«:.l    to    work    at   any   of    the    occupations 
'   x -".r.v --iV..      I:    :>   ::o:    :V.o   r.:oro   idler   to   whom   the    caution  is 
;i.;.:vv><,\i.  :ov  ;'.\o  i.l'.o  iv:"so:i  is  as  useless  in  Great  Britain  as  in 
N.w    .".;\i".r.^\ :  i;  is  :o  :::oso  who  are  of  diligent  and  industrious 
l'„r.  i:<.  l;;:  ;:vi:*.'.ovi  iu  so:uo  oAiIing  not  required  in  the  colony,  and 
i:i<;:<v\r;-.l  *o    of   ol'.j.i^jio.     The    clerk,    the    shopman,   the   highly- 
^'Vx'.v  Mix' i  v.;;V.  \N  ;;*!'.."';;:  vMpiial.  will  probably  find  that  the  openings 
I x^ V  *•  ■  V.  rlv^ \ :  •. ', V  -. '. ;  sv. .:  .;Mo  ;  o  :  :io  ::i  have  been  ahead v  filled  or  that 
I : ;  »*  -.  o  ;i  '0  ;i :  :i :  •  >  v;i :  v'  \  v* ;  y  :r.  a ::  y  applicant  s.     The  chance  of  a  new  - 
vw'.ov  ob;,i:'.\ivi:  a  i^l.ioi-  as  vlovk  v^r  teacher  is  not  gi"eat,  seeing  that 
hf  (;;is  ;o  oo'.riHU*  ;iu;i;vst  <ov.<  of  Tnon  of  old  standing  and  influence. 
I:    r.'.ay   bo  biwuily   suitovl   tiuu    iho  town   occupations  (even  me- 
i-h;i:*.u';ih  ;r.v  su:Vu;iM;;ly  n\o11  supplied.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
i*^  ;v  «<iur\l\  iioionniu;i:iou  to  bo  ivadv  for  anv  emer«»encv,  to  roush  it 
\\\  iho  "  bush."  ou  a  i:in.\.  a  stAtion.  a  mill,  or  at  any  other  under- 
takiui:  NNhioh  ivi(uiivs  pluok  and  muscle  to  carry  out,  then  the  future 
\\vc\  not  bo  fiMvod.  but  \\w  uorkor  niav  look  forward  confident Iv  to 

•  ft 

ih.o  |v-M'^siiMi  01  ouo  of  iho  ir.;iny  comfortable  and  pleasant  homos 
with  ^\hioh  Now  Zealand  abounds. 

AvKUACii:  l\.vTi:s  ok  \Vagi.>.  Tkices  of  Pkoduce,  Live-stock, 

rnoYisiONS,  i:tc. 

The  awrago  rates  of  waives  in  each  provincial  district  of  the 
colony  are  shown  in  the  table  next  following,  and  will  be  found  to 
alTord  sulVicient  evidence  of  satisfactory  remuneration  for  all  classes 
of  labour.  Tliorc  is  also  a  table  of  prices  of  produce,  live-stock,  and 
provisions,  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  especially  as  regards  the 
l^rices  of  meat  and  other  necessaries  of  life : — 
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FISH  AND  FISHERIES. 

New  Zealand  fishes  resemble  those  which  are  fotmd  ou  t 
coast  between  Madeira  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  more  iban  they  i 
those  which  are  caught  about  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Ot  the 
Bea-fishca  that  are  used  as  food  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  among 
the  constant  residents  on  all  parts  of  our  coast  the  hapuku,  taraJdhi, 
trevally,  mold,  ana,  rock-cod,  wrasse,  and  patiki ;  and,  while  (' 
snapper,  mullet,  and  gurnet  are  only  met  with  in  the  north,  ' 
trumpeter,  butterfieh,  and  ved-cod  are  confined  to  the  south.  T 
with  the  exception  of  the  patiki,  or  flounder,  and  the  red-cod,  n 
oE  these  represent  fishes  common  even  in  the  south  of  Engloi 
while  from  the  more  northern  seas  similar  fishes  are  altogett 
absent. 

In  addition  to  those  which  remain  throughout  the  year,  a  very ' 
large  number  of  the  fiehes  of  the  New  Zealand  coast,  owing  to  its 
geographical  position,  are  pelagic  in  their  habits,  and  roam  ov-er  a 
wide  range  of  ocean,  visiting  these  shores  only  irregularly  in  pursuit 
of  food,  Of  the  edible  fishes  of  this  class  by  far  the  larger  numba^;;' 
are  visitors  from  warmer  latitudes,  such  as  the  frostfisli,  barracoaMBl 
horse-mackerel,  kingfish,  dory,  warehou,  mackerel,  and  garfioln 
while,  of  more  southern  types,  only  the  ling,  hake,  haddock,  and  SJ 
few  other  fishes  rare  and  worthless  as  food,  reach  as  f ar  aa  the  New 
Zealand  coast  in  their  migrations. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  useful 
variety  in  tho  New  Zealand  fishes  as  compared  with  Britain,  for 
we  find  that  out  of  908  species  of  fishes  enumerated  as  occurring  in 
the  British  seas,  including  many  which  are  extremely  rare  or  only 
occasional  visitors,  only  40  are  considered  to  have  a  marketabld 
value.  In  New  Zealand,  notwithstanding  our  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge (especially  with  regard  to  the  gregarious  tribes,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  inhabit  shoals  at  some  distance  from  land),  out  of 
192  sea-fishes,  some  of  which  are  only  known  from  single  specimens, 
we  have  nearly  as  many  varieties  used  for  food  as  ore  brought  to 
market  in  the  British  Islands. 

Of  142  species  of  fish  enumerated  as  found  in  New  Zealand,  C7 
species  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  New  Zealand ;  7fi  aro 
common  to  the  coasts  of  Australia  or  Tasmania ;  while  10  speciea 
aro  found  in  New  Zealand  and  other  places,  but  not  in  tho  Australinu 
seas.  New  Zealand  ichthyology  thus  presents  a  very  distinct . 
character,  tho  thorough  deciphering  of  which  aiTords  a  wide  field  fc 
future  observation  and  scientific  research. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  fishes  whicli  are  chiefly  met  witU 
tho  market ;  Hapuku,  kahawai,  red-anapper,  snapper,  tarakilii,  mm 
trumpeter,  frostfish,  barracouta,  horse-mackerel,  trevally,  kingfir 
warehou,  mackerel,  rock-cod,  gurnard,  muUet,  sea-mnllet,  batfl 
fish,  haddock,  red-cod,  whiting,  ling,  flounder  or  patiki,  sole,  garfij 
grayling,  smelt,  kokopu,  sardine,  ^rat,  eel  (tuna),  black-eel,  coi 
eel,  ana  silver-eel. 
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A  eonaicItTable  industrj'  has  spi-nng  up  of  recent  years  in  canning 
and  preser^'iog  fish.  The  fish  that  is  principally  used  for  canning 
is  the  mullet,  which  is  caught  in  lurgc  quantities  in  the  Auckland 
district.  Tho  total  value  of  fish  exported  (potted,  preserved,  dried, 
pickled,  salted,  and  frozen)  during  last  year  amounted  to  £7,717. 

Oysters  exist  in  considerable  quantities,  the  rock-oyster  being 
found  in  the  Auckland  district,  the  deep-aea  oyster  principally  in 
FoTcaux  Strait,  where  the  process  of  dredging  for  them  finds 
emplojinent  for  a  number  of  small  vessels.  673,020  dozen  of  oysters, 
of  the  value  of  £3,795,  were  exported  last  year. 

At  the  census  of  1891  returns  were  received  from  253  fishing 
iudastries,  employing  6G7  persons.  The  boats  used  were  418  in 
Qnmber,  and  the  tonnage  788  ;  1,340  nets  wore  in  use.  For  oyster- 
dredging,  13  boats  and  '22  dredges  were  employed. 

Tlie  fur-seal  is  found  on  the  islands  near  tho  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  but  may  not  now  be  killed. 

The  sperm-whale  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  ocean  lying  to  the 
Qorth-east  of  the  colony,  The  harbours  of  New  Zealand  were 
formerly  visited  by  whalers,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  carrying  on 
Bhorc-fishing,  and  barrelling  their  oil.  The  industry  is  not  a  great 
one  at  the  present  time,  being  only  carried  on  by  a  few  shore  parties, 
the  export  tor  1892  having  been  :  Whale-oil — sperm,  3,100gtj. ;  black, 

I72gal. ;  whalebone,  29cwt. 
1 


INTBODUCTION  OF  THOUT  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Bs  Ii.  H,  B.  Wilson,  AssiSTAur-SECitETiaY,  Maeinb  DEPiaTsmKT, 


There  have  been  few,  if  any,  more  successful  instances  of  the 
introduction  of  exotic  forms  of  life  than  that  afforded  by  the  impor- 
tation of  trout  in  Now  Zealand.  From  a  few  hundred  ova  imported 
ill  18G7,  18C8,  and  1869  have  sprung  the  countless  numbers  that  now 
inhabit  many  of  our  rivers.  Trout  were  first  introduced  into  the 
colony  from  Tasmania.  In  1867  a  few  hundred  were  procured,  bnt, 
of  tho  fry  that  were  hatched  out,  nearly  all  appear  to  have  been 
lost.  In  1868  and  1869,  however,  further  shipments  were  procured 
and  batched  out  at  the  fish-ponds  at  Opoho,  near  Dunedin,  and  at 
Christchurch.  The  fish  reared  from  these  ova  are  the  parents  of  the 
fish  now  inhabiting  our  streams,  although  more  recently  ova  of  the 
Loch  liBven  and  Scotch  brown-trout  have  been  introduced,  as  also 
a  few  salmon-trout.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  trace  from  what 
stream  in  England  the  trout  now  in  the  colony  originated ;  the 
,  imported  into  Tasmania  were  produced  from  tho  Wycombe, 
eka ;  from  the  Wey.  at  Acton,  Hants ;  and  from  Alsford,  on  the 
ihen,  Hants:  but  to  which  ova  tho  descent  of  our  trout  is  to  be 
ributed  is  not  now  ascertainable. 

b-h&tchencs  ore  now  est&bUshed  at  several  places,  the  most 


I 
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important  being  those  at  Clinton,  in.  the  Middle  Island  (Otago  Acclii 
matiaatioia  Society),  and  at  Mastertoa,  in  the  North  Island  (Welling 
ton  Acclimatieation  Society).  From  these  and  other  hatcheria 
many  thousand  yoang  (ry  and  eyed  ova  are  turned  out  annually  ;  fa| 
instance,  in  1891-92,  602,760  were  turned  out  by  the  Otago  SocieW, 
425,291  by  the  Wellington  Society,  and  201,500  by  the  Soutit 
land  Society.  The  total  number  of  all  kinds  of  trout  (inctoi 
ing  eyed  ova)  distributed  by  the  Otago  Society  up  to  the  31 
March  last  was  4,498,774.  These  fry  are  used  both  to  replenia 
the  supply  in  rivers  where  trout  have  already  been  placed  and  1 
stock  new  waters.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  food  in  Ne 
Zealand  waters  the  trout  have  reached  a  very  great  size.  Mao 
large  fish  are  caught  in  Lake  Wakatipu  by  means  of  nets  ;  but  tht 
do  not  readily  take  bait  in  the  New  Zealand  lakes.  Large  trout  a 
killed  iu  the  rivers  n-ith  rod  and  line ;  the  largest  known  to  hai 
been  so  caught  was  one  of  26^1b.,  killed  in  Hall's  Creek, 
into  Lake  EUesmere. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  one  day's  fishing  at  the  mouth  ( 
the  Rakaia,  on  the  22nd  September,  1891 ;    30  fish,  1711b.  ' ' 
the  largest  weighing  111b. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  size  of  trout  in  i 
rivers  will  dimluish  as  they  increase  in  numbers. 

The  habit  of  the  trout  appears  to  have  ehangdd  coosiderab 
since  their  introduction  into  New  Zealand.  The  large  trout  live, 
the  estuaries,  and  only  run  up  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spaw] 
ing.  Many  have  also  been  caught  in  the  sea.  These  trout,  as  a' 
the  trout  found  in  most  of  the  lakes,  ore  excelleut  eating. 

Besides  the  common  brown-trout  (Salmo  fario,  var.  ausoniC),  ^ 
rainbow -trout  (Salmo  irideua)  has  been  introduced  into  the  Aucklai 
waters,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  more  suited  to 
than  to  the  brown  trout. 

Other  varieties  of  trout  have  also  been  introduced  in  New  Ze 
land — namely,  the  Loch  Leven  trout  (a  very  fine  fish  found  in  I 
Levon),  and  the  Bum  trout;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  i 
these  trout  will,  owing  to  the  feed  and  climate,  merge  into  i 
variety. 

The  American  brook-trout  (S.  foniinalis)  hoa  also  been  inU 
troduced  in  considerable  numbers  to  many  streams,  but,  appareoU 
without  much  success,  as,  except  in  one  or  two  streams,  but  fe 
have  ever  been  caught.  It  woul<i  appear  that  they  go  to  soa  and 
not  return  to  the  rivers. 

Besides  trout,  carp,  tench,  and  perch  have  been  introduced,  < 
last-named  of  which  appears  to  have  been  most  successful. 

In  order  to  fisb  for  trout  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  license  fi 
an  acclimatisation  society.  The  fee  is  £1,  and  it  ia  practically  i 
pUcable  to  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  will  bo  indorsod  to  tni 
it  available  in  any  district.  Tbe  open  season  estooda  from  tbu  J 
October  to  the  3lBt  March. 


OOLD.   COAL,   AND  OTHER  UINBKALS. 


[GOLD,  COAL,  AND  OTHEB  MINERALS. 
r  B.  A.  OoBDON,  P.G.S.,  iNflPEcrmo  Esgiseee,  Mikes  DBPiaTHKnT. 

GoiiD. 

The  discovery  of  metallifei-ous  ore  and  miiierala  in  New  Zealand 
was  mode  shortly  after  gold  was  found  in  Australia.  It  19  said  that 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  the  firat  discover  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales, 
before  visiting  that  colony,  asserted  to  several  people  in  the 
Auckland  District  that  gold  would  be  found  there,  as  the  formation 
of  the  country  reminded  him  of  CaUtomia,  where  he  had  previously 
been.  It  wag  not,  however,  until  1852  that  the  discovery  of 
auriferous  deposits  was  made  generally  known  by  Mr.  C.  Bing,  of 
Coromandel,  who  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  intermixed  with 
quartz,  in  a  creek  which  now  bears  his  name ;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  Natives  prevented  further  discovery  until  1862,  when  the  dis- 
trict was  proclaimed  a  goldfield. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  sraall  samples  of  gold  were  discovered  iu 
the  Otago  District  in  1853,  at  a  place  known  as  the  Fortifications, 
whicl:  is  now  in  the  West  Taieci  goldfield.  Intimation  of  gold  being 
found  in  this  district  was  officially  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ligar,  then 
Surveyor- General  of  the  colony,  to  Captain  Cargill,  the  then  Super- 
intendent of  Otago;  and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  rumours 
were  circulated  that  gold  was  found  in  the  bods  of  several  of  the 
creeks  and  streams  iu  the  interior  of  Otago,  and  small  parcels  were 
occasionally  brought  to  Dunedin.  But  at  that  time  the  gold-diggings 
attracted  httle  or  uo  attention  in  this  colony. 

The  first  payable  goldfield  was  at  ColUugwood,  in  the  Nelson 
District,  which  was  opened  in  1857 ;  and  in  that  year  10,437oz.  of 
gold  were  produced.  Owing,  however,  to  the  small  population  at 
that  time  in  the  colony,  together  with  the  great  attraction  presented 
by  the  AustraUan  goldfields,  very  Uttle  attention  was  given  to  the 
gold  discoveries  in  New  Zealand.  From  1857  up  to  1861,  when 
gold  was  discovered  at  Tuapeka,  or  Gabriel's  Gully,  in  Otago,  the 
produce  of  the  ColUngwood  goldfield  amounted  only  to  4l,872oz,  of 
gold. 

Gold  was  previously  discovered  in  the  early  portion  of  1361  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  liindis  Bivcr.  The  Provincial  Government  at  that 
time  were  constructing  a  road  to  give  access  to  the  pastoral  districts 
beyond  the  Lindis  Pass,  when  the  workmen  came,  accidentally,  on 
an  auriferous  deposit,  which  gave  fair  prospects  of  its  becoming  a 
valuable  discovery  ;  but  the  general  yield  of  gold  from  this  portion 
of  the  Otago  District  has  never  been  great. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  at  the  Lindis,  Mr.  Gabriel 
■  ,Sead,  who  had  formerly  been  digging  on  the  Victorian  goldfietds, 
>ld  iu  Gabriel's  Gully,  where  the  auriferous  deposits  were  so 
1  so  easily  worked  that  the  discovery  Sashed  like  lightning 
ighout  the  whole  of  the  Australian  goldflelde,  which  at  that 
B  beginning  to  be  on  the  waue ;  and  thousands  of  miners  on 


r 
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the  AuBtralian  soil  quickly  collected  all  their  belongiaga,  which  in 
those  daya  were  easily  carried,  and  came  to  New  Zealand  to  trj'  an4 
better  their   fortunes.     It    may  be    mentioned    that    the  first   r — ' 
discoverer  of  gold  in  payable  quantities  for  working  was  BIr.  Edwi 
Peters,  a  native  of  Bombay,  who,  in  1858,  found  gold  in  the  boi 
branch  of  the  Tokomairiro  Biver,  known  afterwards  as  the  Wc 
shed  diggings,  and  who  stated  at  that  timo  that  the  ground  wae  pai 
able  for  working,  Bhowlng  a  good  sample  of  gold  thathehadobtainei 
Subsequently,  the  same  person  found  gold  in  a  gully  near  the  north 
batik  of  the  Tuapeka  River,  not  tar  from  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Gabriel's  Gully,  discovered  at  a  later  date  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Read,  auf 
which  was  the  means  of  brining  thousands  of  people  to  the 
who  never  otherwise  would  have  come.     In  Mr.  Read's  report  of 
discovery  to  Major  Richardson,  Superintendent  of  Otago,  he  statea 

I  take  the  liberty  oC  troubling  you  witb  a  short  report  of  the  result  of  &  , 
apocting  touc  which  I  commGnced  about  a  lortntgbt  ago.  Duriag  that  period  t 
travelled  inland  about  thirty-flvo  mllea,  and  oxajnined  Uio  laTioes  and  tributaii« 
of  the  Waitatmna  and  Tuapeka  River«.  My  equipment  oonslEted  ol »  ten^  Uui 
ket,  apEide,  tin  dtah,  butcher's  Icoifo,  and  about  a  week's  m;^l;  of  provisioiiB.  | 
examined  a  latgo  area  of  country,  washed  diabfulB  of  caitb  in  diflcreac  localiUal 
and  found  gold  in  niaiiy  plaeoe.  nliiob  would  bold  out  a  acrtaintj  that  men  wil 
proper  applianoes  woidd  be  niunJScontly  remunerated.  In  one  place,  tor  td 
Louis'  work,  with  pan  and  butohec'a  knifo,  I  was  ouabled  to  collect  about  7o>.| 
gold,  I 

This  discovery  was  made  known  in  June,  1861,  and  by  the  em 
of  December  in  that  year  187,696oz.  of  gold,  representing  a  value  i 
£727,321,  were  produced  from  this  locality  alone;  and  thepopulatid 
of  Otago  had  increased  in  six  months  from  12,000  to  30,000.  1 

As  soon  as  the  rush  set  in  to  Gabriel's  Gully,  Weatherstoin 
Munroe's,  and  Waitahuna  Gullies  were  opened  ;  and  early  in  ISq 
further  auriferous  deposits  were  found  at  Woipori  and  the  Woolshefl 
the  latter  being  the  place  which,  three  years  previously.  Mr.  Edwud 
Peters  reported  would  pay  for  working.  Discoveries  of  smallJ 
extent  were  afterwards  found  at  Turnbull  Gully,  Deepdell  Cr«M 
Fillybum,  and  Murphy's  Gully.  1 

In  August,  1SG2,  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Reill^  arrived  at  Dimedfl 
with  l,047oz.  gold,  which  they  found  by  cradlmg  and  washing  tS 
sands  on  the  beaches  of  the  Clutha  River,  between  the  aitee  ^  tn 
preseut  towns  of  Clyde  and  Cromwell.  As  soon  as  this  booan 
known  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  men  left  lucrative  omploa 
ment  and  comfortable  homes  to  follow  the  life  of  a  digger.  IM«1 
of  agricultural  produce  and  food  of  all  descriptions  wont  iH 
and  the  demand  for  teamsters  was  so  great  to  take  goods  am!  torn 
to  this  new  Eldorado  that  £120^  per  ton  vras  paid  for  the  carriu 
of  goods  from  Duuedin;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  wagg 
with  flour,  at  Mr.  Sheeuan's  station,  nine  miles  from  the  digg)ua| 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  miners  from  the  field,  wlieu  d| 
whole  of  the  flour  was  handed  out  and  equally  diatribule<]  to  tfl 
crowd  at  Ss.  6d.  a  pannikinful.  The  demand  for  aavru  timd 
was    also   so  great   that   boards    were  stripped  trotu   draya   u 
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wagons,  and  sold,  the  usual  price  tor  aa  empty  gin-caao  being  £5. 
Every  one  at  that  time  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  eamingB — 
the  beaches  along  the  rivnr  were  literally  strewn  ^vith  golden  sand. 
Bat  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  As  soon  as  (he  snow  on 
the  mountains  began  to  melt,  the  water  in  the  river  rose  to  a  vertical 
height  of  from  16ft.  to  20ft.,  covering  all  the  auriferous  gravel- 
beaches,  leaving  those  who  had  been  previously  at  work  in  a  very 
despondent  state.  By  this  time  a  large  mining  population  had 
gathered  on  the  field,  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  beds  of 
the  different  streams  and  creeks  flowing  into  the  Clutha  River,  and 
almost  immediately  rich  deposits  of  auriferona  drift  were  discovered 
at  Conroy's,  Butcher's,  Potter's,  and  Campbell's  Gullies,  also  at 
Bannockburn,  Cardrona,  Arrow,  Shotover,  Skipper's,  Nokomai,  and 
the  Nevis,  all  of  which  have  largely  contributed  to  the  product  of 
gold.  Before  the  end  of  December,  1862,  over  70,000oz.  of  gold 
were  forwarded  by  escort  from  Dunstan  alone — which  was  then  the 
general  name  given  to  Clyde — to  Dunedin. 

In  March,  1S63,  and  following  months,  the  Teviot,  Benger,  and 
Upper  Manuherikia  goldfields  were  opened  up ;  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  another  important  discovery  was  made  by  Mr,  W.  Parker, 
at  Hogburn,  which  afterwards  led  to  further  discoveries  of  auriferous 
drifts  at  Hill's  Creek,  Dunstan  Creek,  Kyebum,  Hyde,  Hamilton's, 
Macrae's,  and  Mount  Burster.  This  last  place  is  at  so  high  an 
elevation  (nearly  4,000ft.  above  sea-level)  that  the  rich  auriferous 
deposits  existing  there  can  be  worked  only  for  about  six  or  seven 
months  in  tbe  year. 

Further  discoveries  havo  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  auri- 
ferous deposits  at  Cambrian,  Tinker's,  Matakanui,  Bound  Hill, 
Orepuiri,  and,  in  recent  years,  at  Mount  Criffel — the  latter  being 
4,0001t.  above  sea-level — where  are  found  some  of  the  oldest  drifts 
that  exist  in  the  Otago  District.  Gold  intermixed  with  platinum 
has  also  been  found  on  the  beaches  of  the  Waiau  Biver,  south 
of  Orepuki, 

About  the  end  of  1863  gold  was  found  at  Wakamarina,  in  the 
Marlborough  District,  whore  some  very  rich  finds  were  obtained  from 
the  beds  of  the  Deep  Creek,  Dead-horse  Creek,  and  the  Wakamarina 
Biver.    This  field  still  continues  to  support  a  small  mining  population. 

Carly  in  1864  a  party  of  Maoris,  while  searching  for  green- 
stone— which  was  formerly  used  by  them  for  making  tomahawks  and 
adzes,  and  is  still  highly  prized  as  an  ornament— found  gold  in  the 
bed  of  the  Greenstone  Biver,  on  the  west  coast  of  tlie  Middle  Island. 
This  discovery  led  to  a  large  rush  taking  place  from  other  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  and  also  from  the  Australian  Colonies.  This 
portion  of  the  colony,  which  was  at  that  time  in  its  natural  state, 
covered  with  a,  dense  forest  and  tangled  undergrowth,  has  now  a 
European  population  of  about  33,000,  all  of  whom  are  either  directly 
OT  indirectly  supported  by  the  mining  industry. 

As  soon  as  the  rush  set  in  to  the  West  Coast,  the  auriferous 
deposits  at  Waimea,  Kanieri,  Blue  Spur,  aud  Jones's  (now  known  as 
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Boss),  were  discovered ;  and  these  led  to  further  discoveries  in  the 
Grey  Valley,  No  Town,  Bed  Jack's,  Noble's,  Orwell  Creek,  Antonio'a, 
Maori  Gully,  Lyell.  Charleston,  and  Brighton ;  the  last  extensive  field 
opened  up  on  the  West  Coast  being  Kumara,  where  a  large  popula- 
tiou  has  becD  employed  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  where  gold 
to  the  value  of  about  £1,199,000  has  been  taken  from  withm 
comparatively  small  area — a  compass  of  2,&00  acres — the  actual 
gold-workings  not  exceeding  600  acres.  ^ 

During  the  early  period  of  mining  in  the  colony  gold-mini 
operations  were  chiefly  conJined  to  alluvial  drifts.  This 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  mining  in  the  Middle  Island ;  b 
the  North  Island  all  the  gold  has  been  obtained  from  quartz  l< 
In  July,  1867,  gold  ^vas  discovered  in  a  creek-bed  at  the  Thames 
pieces  of  quartz,  and  on  the  10th  August  of  the  same  year  Mesfl 
Hunt,  White,  Clarkson,  and  Cobley  found  a  very  rich  leader 
auriferous  quartz  in  the  Euranui  Stream,  This  led  to  discoveries  of 
vast  quantities  of  gold  in  the  Shotover,  MoanataJari,  Long  Drive, 
Caledonian,  and  other  claims.  The  dividends  from  the  Caledonian 
claim  in  one  year  amounted  to  about  £657,000.  Several  years  later 
gold-bearing  lodes  were  discovered  at  Earangahake,  Woitokauri, 
Waihi,  Te  Aroba,  and  Euaotunu ;  and  at  the  present  time  some  of 
the  mines  at  Karangahake  and  Waihi  are  giving  excellent  retami- 
The  average  value  of  the  ore  for  three  months'  crushing  from  tbfl 
Crown  claim  at  Earangahake  was  about  £15  per  ton  from  a 
large  lode. 

la  1872  the  Beefton  field  was  discovered ;  and  since  then,  t 
the  end  of  December,  1892,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  yoars,  64i 
tons  of  quartz  have  been  crushed,  which  yielded  an  average  < 
ounce  to  the  ton.  The  total  value  of  gold  produced  from  this 
both  from  quartz  and  alluvial  workings,  is  about  £2,127,834,  a 
which  dividends  have  been  paid  by  quartz  companies  to  the  exti 
£510,597.  The  lodes  in  this  district  are  not  particularly  rich, 
large  bodies  of  ore  exist  which  can  be  made  to  pay  for  v 
"mith  proper  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold 
for  duty  for  exportation  from  the  colony  up  to  the  31st  March,  11 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  show  the  whole  of  the  gold  prodo 
as  no  doubt  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  taken  out  of  the  coll 
from  time  to  time  by  private  individuals  who  have  evaded  the  di 
and  a  considerable  quantity  also  manufactured  into  jewellery 
ornaments : — 

Qaanllly.  Vklno. 


Auckland      . . 

..       1,737,605 

e.filO.G33 

Wellington  .. 

1S8 

V08 

Marlborouah 

TG.666 

398, eis 

NolBoa 

312,803 

961.103 

WeBt  Coast.. 

..       6,383,133 

31.180,097 

Canleibury  .. 

IB 

103 

otAeo 

..       4.969.687 
..     12.360, S13 

w.ea3,uo 

Tol&Ia 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Auckland  contributed  about  134 
per  c«nt. ;  Wellington,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  and  Canterbury,  2*6 
per  cent. ;  West  Coast,  43-5  per  cent. ;  and  Otago,  40*5  per  cent,  of 
the  gold  pTOdaced. 

Sn-VEB. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  people  began  to  look  for  argenti- 
forons  ore.  In  1885  Mr.  La  Monte  came  to  this  colony  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Bmslting-fumace  to  treat  the  auriferous  ores 
found  on  the  Hanraki  Peninsula  by  the  same  process  that  ha 
had  adopted  at  Sunny  Corner,  in  New  South  Wales ;  and,  on 
examining  the  lodes  in  the  Karangahake  district,  he  found  rich 
argentiferous  ore  being  thrown  over  the  mullock- tips.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  technical  education  which  has  since  been  given  at 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  has  induced  the  miners  in  the  northern  districts 
to  search  (or  silver  as  well  as  gold ;  and  within  the  last  two  years  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bullion  has  been  exported.  All  the  gold 
found  iQ  the  North  Island  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver, 
bat  it  is  purchased  by  the  banks  for  the  value  of  the  gold  according  to 
assay,  the  silver  being  afterwards  separated ;  the  only  silver,  therefore, 
hitherto  exported  is  that  which  has  been  separated  by  the  banks. 
At  Waihi  and  Karangahake  from  about  three-fourths  to  one-half  of  the 
bullion  is  silver ;  and  at  tho  Thames  and  Coromandcl  the  gold  sold 
to  the  banks  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  in  silver.  The 
price  given  for  gold  varies  from  £2  13s.  to  £3  per  ounce.  Recently, 
a  large  number  of  argentiferous  lodes  have  been  found  at  Puhipulii, 
but  these  have  not  yet  been  properly  prospectecl,  and  the  method 
employed  for  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  which  contains  about 
98  per  cent,  of  sihca,  has  hitherto  been  very  cmde.  Only  100  tons 
of  ore  have  yet  been  treated,  which  produced  about  l,200oz.  of  silver. 
Silver-ore  is  also  found  in  the  Collingwood  district,  and  at  Mount 
Bangitoto,  on  the  West  Coast,  but  no  systematic  method  of  mining 
has  been  ever  carried  on  at  either  of  these  places.  The  total  quantity 
of  silver  exported  up  to  the  end  of  December  last  was  604,68(5oz., 
representing  a.  value  of  £144,114. 

COPPKH. 

Copper-ore  has  been  found  and  worked  in  different  parts  of  tho 
colony.  An  Enghsh  company  in  the  early  period  of  the  colony's 
history  worked  &  lode  on  the  Island  of  Kawau  for  some  time.  Cop- 
per-ore has  also  been  worked  on  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  near 
Auckland;  at  the  Dun  Mountain,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Boding  Biver  in  the  Nelson  District.  Lodes  occur  also  in 
D'Urviile  Island,  Cook  Strait;  in  several  places  on  the  West 
Coast ;  and  at  Waitahuna,  Waipori,  and  Moke  Creek,  in  tho  dis- 
trict of  Otago.  A  considerable  quantity  of  narive  copper  was 
found  at  the  Dun  Mountain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boding  Biver, 
but  not  sufGcient  to  pay  the  great  cost  of  transit  to  a  port  of 
■hiptnant.  A  good  deal  of  copper- pyrites  is  found  in  some  of  the 
^"^eroas  and  argentiferous  lodes  in  the  North  Island,  associated 
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with  galena  and  zinc-blende ;  and  at  the  present  time  prospecting 
operations  are  being  carried  on  at  Mabarahara,  in  the  district  <Jl 
Napier,  on  a  large  lode  containing  copper-ore.     Eeceutly,  a  lode  d 
chalcopyrite  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  Whangaroa  County,  in 
the  Auckland  District,  which  averages  fully  6ft.  in  width.     It  was 
lately    examined    by    Mr.    Alexander    McKay,    F.G.S.,    Assistast 
Geologist,  and  samples  of  it  bronght  by  him,  which  were  tested  il 
the  Colonial  Laboratory,  gave  31  per  cent,  of  copper,     Thia  f^ 
apparently  the  best  lode  as  yet  discovered  in  the  colony.     The  qut 
tity  of  copper-ore  exported  up  to  the  end  of  December  last  was  1,3 
tons,  having  a  value  of  £17,866. 

Antiuost. 
Antimony-ore  ia  found  associated  with  gold  and  silver  in  qui 
lodes  in  a  great  many  places  in   the  colony,  mainly  at  Puhipnh^fl 
Thames,  and  Te  Aroha,  in  the  Auckland  District ;  and  in  the  Middll 
Island  at  Eeefton,  and  at  Langdon's,  near  Brunnerton,  on  the  Wflil, 
Coast,  and  also  in  several  localities  in  the  Otago  District,     There  UT" 
a  company  at  the  present  time  working  at  a  large  lode  of  antimony  ' 
at  Endeavour  Inlet,  which  is  likely  to  prove  remunerative  to  the 
owners.     A  sulphide  lode  occurs  a  few  miles  south  of  Collingvrood, 
which  contains,  on  a-ssay,  about  186oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.     The 
total  quantity  of  ore  and  star  antimony  exported  from  the  colony  iq* 
to  the  end  of  December  last  was  3,150  tons,  representing  a  Toloe  d 
£16,040. 

MA.\aANESE. 

Large  deposits  of  manganese-ore  occnr  in  different  portions  of  ths 
colony ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  worked  with  profit  in  the  North 
Island,  where   adjacent    to   a  harbour  for  shipment.     Deposits  of 
this  ore  are  worked  successfully  at  the  Island  of  Waiheke,  Puenut 
Bay,  Helena  Bay,  and  Mangapai,    Formerly,  large  qaautities  wen 
got  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.    There  is  also  a  deposit  of  good  ore aj 
Hikurangi,  hut  the  cost  of  transit  from  the  tatter  place  to  a  port  di 
shipment  prevents  it  from  being  worked  successfully.     In  1890,  somi 
320  tons  of  ore  were  obtained  from  the  Island  of  Kawau,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  deposit  there  is  likely  to  be  soon  reworked.     Ores  are 
also  found  in  WeUington,  Napier,  and  Otago ;  and  at  Port  Hardy. 
in    D'Drville    Island.      Hecently,    W.    Ja&ay   and   Company,    of  J 
Sydney,  have  leased  a  portion  of  Waiheke  Island,  and  are  sai<f  '' 
have  entered  into  arrangements  to  supply  2,000  tons  per  annum  fi 
tills  place.     The  total  quantity  of  manganese-ore  exported  n 
the  end  of  December  last  was  16,977^  tons,  representing  a  ii 
of  £55,164. 

CatiOME. 

This  ore  is  chiefly  ossociateil  with  magnesian  rock. 
18C7.  lodes  of  this  mineral  were  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  i   . 
Valley  and  the   Dun  Monntain,   District  of    Nulson.      The  i 
qoanlity  of  ore  exported  has  boea  6,666  tons,  having  a  t 
ju  recent  years  no  work  has  been  done  on  any  o 
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Lead. 
This  occurs  as  galena,  in  differont  districts.  It  generally  contains 
a  certain  percentage  of  silver ;  on  the  Hauraki  Peninsola  it  occurs 
in  auriferous  lodes,  and  is  generally  associated  in  this  locality  with 
zinc-blende,  as  at  the  Champion  Mine,  Tui  Creek,  and  Sylvia  Mine, 
Tararu  Creek.  At  Wangapeka,  and  between  there  and  the  Owen 
Beefs,  some  of  the  quartz  lodes  carry  a  large  percentage  of  galena. 
It  is  aif.o  Found  lu  the  CoUingwood  district,  where,  at  Bichmond 
Hill,  there  is  an  argentiferous  lode  which  gives  an  assay  value  of 
£50  per  toD.  The  ore  also  occurs  in  quartz  lodes  at  Mount  Bangi- 
toto,  and  farther  southwards,  iu  the  Westland  District. 

Ibos. 

There  are  largo  deposits  of  iron-ore  in  the  colony,  of  various  kinds, 
fidch  as  impure  magnetite  at  Manukan,  Auckland,  containing 
70  per  cent,  of  iron;  bog-iron  ore,  at  Spring  Swamp,  Auckland, 
uhich  has  fil  per  cent.,  and  bvc^-n-iron  ore  at  Baglan,  with  from 
46  to  51  per  cent,  of  iron.  There  is  also  magnetite  and  hiematite 
at  Dnnstau,  Otogo,  and  at  the  Dun  Mountain,  Nelson,  which 
varies  from  62  to  C8  per  cent,  of  iron.  There  is  a  large  deposit 
of  htematite  at  Parapara,  with  bituminous  coal  within  four  miles 
of  it,  and  alongside  the  htematito  is  a  belt  of  limestone,  the 
whole  of  tliese  being  within  a  mile  of  the  ocean-beach,  where 
large  vessels  could  be  brought  if  a  wharf  wore  erected.  This 
biematite  contains  from  42  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  There  are 
also  deposits  of  hamatite  near  Komo,  in  the  Whangarei  District,  and 
also  in  the  Tararu  Creek,  at  the  Thames.  On  the  ocean-beaches 
on  the  west  coast  of  both  Islands  large  quantities  of  magnetic  iron- 
sand  are  found,  showing  that  there  is  abundance  of  iron-ore  in  the 
colony. 

Cinnabar, 

This  mineral  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in 
allnvial  drifts.  In  very  few  instances  has  it  been  found  in  aitii. 
Koundeil  pellets  of  cinnabar  are  to  be  observed  among  the  auriferous 
drift-gravels  at  Waipori,  and  between  there  and  Waitahuna.  It  was 
also  discovered  recently  at  Pnlnpulii,  by  Mr.  A.  McIOiy,  F.G.S., 
Assistant  Geologist,  amongst  the  loose  drift  iu  the  bod  of  a  gully. 
At  Tui  Creek,  near  Te  Aroha,  cinnabar  is  found  in  the  centre  of  a  largo 
lode  of  quartz,  which  also  contains  gold,  silver,  galena,  and  zinc- 
blonde  :  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Te  Aroha  Bange,  it  has  been 
foand  in  the  bed  of  the  Waiorougomai  Stream.  Again,  at  Ohaeawai, 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands  County,  there  are  large  deposits  of  cinnabar  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hot  pools,  where  pure  quicksilver  can  be  seen,  in 
minute  particles,  amongst  the  black  mud,  having  been  extracted 
b«m  thu  ore  tbrough  condensation  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Taponr,  and  exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere.  Prospecting  for  this  ore 
U  now  being  carried  on  at  Ohaeawai,  and  a  lode  bas  recently  been 
sLruck,  bat  BO  far  it  is  of  a  rubbly  character. 
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Tin. 
Tin-ore  is  found  widely  distributed  amongat  the  gravel-drifts  i 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bemarkables,  in  Stewart  Island;    and| 
lode  occurs  following  the  ridge  of  these  mountains  which  also  contai 
wolfram.     But  none  of  the  deposits  yet  found  will  pay  for  worki 
at  the  present  time. 

Mixes AL  Oii>s. 

About  thirty  years  ago  mineral  oils  were  found  in  the  colony,  ( 
rather,  traces  of  them,     A  very  thick,  heavy  petroleum  oil — mora  o 
a  lubricant  than  an  illuminant — was  found  oodng  out  on  the  si 
beach,  near  the  Sugar  Loaves,  at  New  Plymouth.     Petroleum  v 
also  found  many  years  ago  near  Gisborne,  as  well  as  near  the  £ai 
Cape.     According  to  the  analyses  of  these  oils  mode  in  the  Coloni 
Laboratory,  all  taken  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  the  sample  from  Ne^ 
Plymouth  had  a  speciiie  gravity  of  0-96,  while  that  from  GisboniB 
and  the  East  Cape  bad  a  specific  gravity  of  0-83  and  084  respectivehi 
Bores  have   been  put  down   at  each  of  the  places  named,  1 
deepest  of  which  was  at  the  East  Cape,  being  about  I,700ft, ;  1 
one  near  Gisborne,  about  1,320ft. ;  and  the  one  at  New  Plymouth 
930ft. ;  but  no  steady  supply  of  oil  was  got  in  any  of  them.     Bi" 
cently  some  gentlemen  have  taken  up  a  lease  of  land  for  miueial  a 
about  twenty  miles  from  Botorua,  near  Waiotapu  Valley.     Lan 
quantities  of  petroleom  can  be  seen  at  one  place  on  the  top  of  eoq 
of  the  hot  pools. 

CoAIi. 

The  vast  extent  of  coal-measures  in  New  Zealand  will  mak« 
coal-mining  one  of  the  largest  iudnstries  in  the  colony,  especially 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  where  bituminous  coal  exists 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
super- es cell eucy  of  this  coal  was  fully  tested  on  H.M.S.  "  Gallic, 
during  a  hurricane  at  Samoa,  about  four  years  ago,  when  by  its 
she  steamed  out  of  the  roadstead,  the  German  and  Americcm  v 
vessels  being  torn  from  their  anchorages  and  driven  upon  the  b 

The  coal-mining  industry  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  the  dem 
for  coal  within  the  colony.   The  present  state  of  our  harbours  on 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  where  our  large  bituminoas  ( 
fields  exist,  will  not  permit  of  sulficient  quantity  being  shipped  o 
bottom  to  a  foreign  market,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  suoceai 
with  coal  from  New  South  Wales  and  other  countries  in  the  v 
But  the  harbour-works  now  in  course  of  constractlon,  when  ( 
pteted,  will  enable  coal-mine  proprietors  in   the  colony  to  coi 
with  those  of  other  countries  in  foreign  markets.     This  refers  sot 
to  bituminous  coal,  which,  so  far,  has  only  been  found  on  tb< 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 

A.  semi-bituminous  coal  is  also  found  at  Kawakawa,  ni 
of  Islands,  and  recently  two  mines  have  been  opened  up  at  I 
rang],  some  distance  to  the  south.     Erom  the  Eawakawa  mins  n 
of  the  workable  coal  has  been  taken  out,  but  there  is  an  extern 
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fielJ  of  fiemi-bituminoaa  coal  between  HUcurangi  and  Iluterenui 
awaiting  development. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  pi'Ogreasive  iucrease  in  tbe  out- 
put of  coal  from  1878  to  tho  and  of  1893 : — 


ItalHdlu 

bo  Colony. 

illi 
|1 

EiportBd. 

iiil 

P. 

J. 

TqUI, 

,?sr. 

1  >'" 

Tana. 

Toiii, 

163.318 

174,148 

336,360 

8.921 

932,445 

ISTfl     .. 

331.318 

69,000 

158,076 

380,394 

7,105 

382,099 

49,054 

1B90      .. 

aw, DBS 

68,705 

133,303 

433,221 

7,031 

410,300 

34,101 

1981     .. 

337,263 

37,839 

139,902 

467,224 

6,628 

460,593 

44,393 

1S83     „ 

378,373 

41,010 

129,532 

507,854 

4,345 

503,009 

43,011 

1888     .. 

421. 7Bi 

43,403 

133,540 

545,304 

7,173 

538,183 

34,523 

1881     .. 

480,881 

60,067 

149,444 

699,275 

6,354 

622,921 

84,780 

1885     .. 

6U,063 

30,333 

130, 2oa 

611,205 

3,371 

G3S,e04 

15,973 

031,363 

23,290 

119,873 

654,938 

3,803 

651,364 

13.470 

558,630 

24,267 

107,230 

865,850 

13,961 

653,809 

1.535 

613,805 

55,275 

101,841 

715,238 

37.678 

637,558 

34,659 

596,415 

•27,450 

123,063 

714,508 

89,290 

675,218 

■13,840 

,.jjj     .. 

637.397 

50,952 

110.930 

743,836 

83,404 

714,982 

89,7U 

isai    .. 

608.794 

81,897 

125,318 

704,113 

29,093 

784,019 

49,087 

IBM     .. 

673,815 

4,531 

135.453 

798,768 

28,109 

770.699 

6.530 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  the  nuues  in  the  colony,  year 
after  year,  since  the  records  have  been  kept  by  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment— with  the  exception  of  the  year  1889,  when  the  output  was 
37,450  tons  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  The  yeai-ly  increased 
output  is  principally  due  to  the  greater  demand  for  consumption 
within  the  colony.  During  a  period  of  fourteen  years  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  tho  extent  of  438,104 
tons  per  annum,  showing  that  other  industries  are  quickly  spriuging 
up,  requiring  fuel  for  generating  motive-power. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  output  of  the  difTerenb  classes 
of  coal  in  tho  colony  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  total  output 
since  records  were  kept  by  tho  Mines  Department : — 


B»moot  Colli. 

OjtpotofCottl. 

■^^^jgo^^r 

1801,     :     lees. 

in  tiJB  Colguy. 

BitnuiiiiDas         •> 

Pitch 

Brown  .. 

lugaiM 

387?^9 
98,979 

101,904 
32,073 

Toua. 
40C.828 

89,640 
149,400 

27,473 

ilsosisi* 

2,424,821 

230. U66 

Totals           

608,794 

673.315 

7,805,301 

a  decreueil  coDiumptlon  tnnu  U:at  of  the  tonuir  yttt: 
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This  shows  that  the  output  of  pitch  and  brown  coal  is  decreasing, 
while  the  output  of  bituminous  coal  increased  last  year  by  18,9^ 
tons.  The  output  of  lignite  depends  entirely  on  the  coasumption 
within  the  district  in  which  it  is  raised. 

The  following  table  will  also  show  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  m 
the  different  localities  in  the  colony  for  the  same  periods  as  shovn 
in  the  previous  table: — 


Ontpnt 

of  Coal, 

Dec..  IMS. 

Nnmo  of  Diatricl. 

Decre«e 

i«a. 

ISBS. 

Ton. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toua. 

Tnna. 

KawiJtRwft 

2e°a54 

18,515 

9,739 

787,761 

n'lmngarei,       Kama,      and 

9,92i 

6,304 

275,781 

Wliauwhau 

Waikttto 

65.SG3 

57,894 

2,02S 

6M,413 

Moltaa     . . 

3,713 

1,823 

1^890 

6,TU 

Peloraa    .. 

711 

Weet  Wanganui 

sisaa 

ij^Sl 

l|8*7 

49.095 

Wostpoct 

206,184 

208,076 

liega 

1,399,91S 

Rcofton    .. 

i,55C 

4,3G8 

186 

53,108 

:i5,351 

178,244 

82i893 

1,700.374 

Malvern  .. 

H,776 

11,101 

8^674 

885, 1» 

Timaru    .. 

1,4BS 

1,146 

43 

Otago 

161,870 

157,filO 

7,260 

3.376,592 

Soulbland 

24,178 

23,333 

1,815 

216,569 

Totals 

6G8.794 

673,315 

4.521 

7,905.301 

The  principal  districtB  where  bituminous  cools  are  worked  an 
Westport,  Greymonth,  West  Wanganui,  and  Kawakawa;  but  at  thi 
last  place  the  present  mines  are  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  thi 
two  first  named  localities  may  be  looked  on  as  the  principal  bitumi 
nous-coal  producing  districts  in  the  future.  The  output  last  yea 
may  be  said  to  have  been  principally  from  two  mines — the  Westpor 
Colliery,  at  Denniston,  and  the  Greymouth  Coal  Company's  Mine 
Brunnerton:  the  output  from  the  former  being  198.466  tons,  and  fron 
the  latter  178,244  tons.  There  are  two  targe  mines  being  openei: 
out — one  at  Moklhinui,  in  the  Westport  district,  and  one  at  thi 
Blackball,  in  the  Greymouth  district,  which  will  soon  considcrabl] 
augment  the  output  from  these  districts.  According  to  rough  survey: 
made  by  the  Geological  Department,  the  area  of  the  coalfields  in  tbi 
colony  is  estimated  at  485,700  acres,  of  which  about  255,400  acre: 
contain  bituminous  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  various  bituminous 
coal  seams  in  the  colony  varies  from  3ft.  to  20ft. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  Thi 
lato  Sir  John  Coode,  in  hia  Presidential  address  to  the  Institution  o 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  "  The  bituminous  coal  found  on  thi 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  by  engineers  to-be  full; 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  tb 
world." 


^^ 
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The  followiog  table  sliowa  the  composition  ot  the  coal  found  ia         | 

different  par 

s  ot  the  colony  :— 

■ 

^P  DaKTiption, 

Nbiuo  oI  Uiue  and  Diatrict. 

Analy9i>. 

^5  1  «5 

1 

t 

Anthracite  .. 

84-ia 

20C 

1.80 

12-12 

10  93 

Coftlbrookdale,  Westport      . . 

74-83 

20-50 

1-lG 

3-51 

10-73 

7000 

22-15 

2-62 

910 

Banbury 

69-97 

35-71 

O-M 

3-33 

9-09 

AlUrt-a  brown 

Mdvem  Hilla,  CaiHecbury  , . 

68-5* 

1989 

415 

8-87 

coal 

Biiuminona.. 

Tyneaide,  Graymoulh 

66-59 

29-18 

0-82 

4-41 

8-53 

fliajicecoal.. 

Rakaitt  Gorge,  CoJiterbuty  .. 

64-51 

21-27 

0-70 

7-40 

8-30 

Wallaend,  Grejmouth 

G2-87 

31-64 

1-66 

8-17 

GtBy  River 

62-37 

29-44 

1-99 

6-30 

8-01 

Pitch  eoal    .. 

Kawakftwa,  Bay  of  Islands  . , 

61-16 

28-00 

2-51 

8-33 

7-95 

r.ituminoas.. 

PreBetratioQ  Inlet,  Southland 

60-88 

20-09 

4-33 

6-19 

7-91 

Fitch  Doiil   .. 

Black  Ball  Cioek,  GrejBLver, 

60-20 

29-97 

8-01 

1-82 

7-83 

59-75 

32-14 

3-97 

4-14 

7-76 

Coalpit  Heath,  Orujmontli , . 
Mokthioui,  Westport 

5B'81 

33-99 

1-oa 

119 

7-64 

67-92 

34-94 

3-96 

3-18 

7-50 

Bruiiner  Mine.  Greymouth  , . 

56'G2 

35-08 

1-59 

6-11 

7-36 

66-21 

37-83 

1-50 

4-56 

7-30 

Westpott                   '            !! 
Jlokihinui.  Weatpott 

5601 

37-17 

2-60 

4-22 

7-23 

65-59 

38-86 

3-16 

2-39 

7-20 

Brunner,  Greymonth 

54-16 

35-85 

2-50 

7-49 

7-04 

Altered  brown 
Bitaminaiu . . 

Malvetn  Hilis,  Canterbury  . . 

63-20 

32-04 

12-65 

202 

6-92 

52-89 

36-G3 

2-19 

8-29 

6-90 

Wallaend,  Grsjmouth 

53-10 

35-47 

1-41 

10-02 

6-90 

Near  Cape  Farewell,  Colling- 

wood 
Shag  Point,  Otago 

48-59 

43-lT 

2-18 

000 

031 

RMheoftl  .. 

43-19 

30-15 

15-82 

1094 

5-Gl 

Kawakavra,  Bay  of  Islanda  ,. 

50-15 

42-63 

4-18 

3-04 

6-50 

GU^c«a*" 

Wliancarei,  WhacRaiei        , . 

5011 

38-G8 

8-01 

8-20 

6-50 

gtah  CMl  .. 

Kamor 

50-01 

37-69 

0-61 

2-69 

6-60 

OnwtLBoal.. 

ttatvern  Hills,  Canteibuiy  .. 

49-99 

35-42 

11-79 

2-80 

6-49 

Fernhill,  Otago 

49-96 

36-95 

1200 

l-IO 

6-40 

AlUndalo 

47-31 

36-26 

12'4I 

6-02 

615 

Kaitaogata 

46-48 

33-48 

14-66 

6-38 

60* 

SUng  Point 

46-21 

3205 

16-02 

5-13 

6-00 

44-92 

36-00 

16-83 

3-35 

5-83 

Hokonni 

44-23 

38-23 

16-50 

1-00 

6-75 

Kaitangata.  Otago 

44-U 

38-33 

15-44 

3-13 

5-74 

Nightcapa,  Southland 

43-62 

18-3.1 

4-37 

5-67 

Springfield.  Caolorhuiy       . . 

42-68 

33  00 

18-65 

5-01 

5-55 

Orepuki,  Southland 

42-64 

36  26 

14-44 

6-66 

6-54 

HkhnMl  .. 

Walton-g,  WhttQgarei,  Hiku- 

38-80 

41-20 

7-20 

12-80 

4-96 

BMacMa.. 

Eaitangata,  Otago 

36-20 

32-43 

17-50 

11-78 

447 

Shag  Point      ... 

36-76 

30-92 

13-22 

20-16 

4  64 

Aliandale         

34-72 

40-26 

18-99 

4-S6 

151 

ni«b'«Mi :: 

Gray  Bivor.  Greymouth 

34-72 

66-48 

6-20 

2*00 

4-51 

^^^^^^^J 

r 
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This  raiDeraJ  is  found  in  manypaits  o(  Uie  colony — namely, 


I 
I 


Wukaiipii,  Cromwell,  Waipori,  Woitahuim,  Macrae's,  and  otboi^ 
places  ill  Otago ;  and  at  WakamariDa,  in  Marlborongh.  A  company 
was  formed  Bome  years  ago  to  work  a  mine  at  Backlerbnm,  at  tlu^ 
bead  of  Lake  Wokatipu,  in  Otago,  where  schcelite  is  foimd  iatei^ 
mixed  in  a  quartz  lode.  8ome  37  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  Gcp- 
mauy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  only  market  for  toia  mineral 
This  realised  pi-ices  varying  from  £17  to  £29  per  ton  for  ore  caa< 
taining  about  62  per  cent,  of  Bcheclite.  The  demand  then  almost 
ceased,  and  the  company  suspended  oporations,  and  ha^  done  off 
work  for  the  last  five  years.  The  ore  occurs  in  pockets  ov  boncbai 
amongst  the  quartz,  but  not  in  large  enough  quantities  to  juslil^ 
any  one  entering  into  contracts  to  supply  certain  qnantiticB  withi 
stated  periods, 

Frecioub  Stoses. 
Recently  rubies  have  been  found  in  boulders,  iufennised  ami. 
the  alluvial  drift,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bimu,  in  the  district  of  West- 
land,  Middle  Island ;  but  SO  far  they  have  been  too  small  to  be  ot 
much  value.  One  of  the  boulders  containing  rubies  was  ami  (0 
Professor  Tjlrich,  of  the  Otago  University,  who  slated  that  they 
are  the  true  "  Oriental  rubies,"  a  variety  of  comndnra,  as  coo* 
clusiwly  proved  by  their  strong  dichrosive,  crystalliiis  fonn — 
hexagonal  prism — and  hardness,  which  exceeds  that  of  a  topas, 
being  9°  according  to  Mob's  scale.  They  are  fonnd  embedded  in 
an  emerald-green  matrix,  being  an  infnsible  silicate  of  alotoiiu, 
coloured  green  by  chromium  oxide.  This  discovery  was  mtda 
two  years  ago.  No  one,  previous  to  this,  ever  dreamed  cj  rabiai 
being  fonnd  iu  these  boulders.  In  some  of  the  river-beds  thera 
are  largo  quantities  of  what  ia  termed  rnby-sond ;  but  this  i 
grotind  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  of  great  value. 

MiNIXO   QENEBALLT. 

In  comparing  New  Zealand  with  other  mining  countries  in  th- 
world,  it  is  found  to  offer  advantages  which  very  few  poeseea.  Tba 
elevations   at   which   the   auriferous  drifts   ore    fonnd   give  grett 

'  facilities  for  the  storage  of  tailings.  Its  mineral  and  mctollifeiotil 
lodes  are  distributed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  ihs 
colony;  its  extensive  ai-eas  ofauriCerous  drifts  in  the  Middle  ^lond 
can  bo  commanded  with  an  abundant  water-supply;  its  large  rapid- 
llowiug  rivers  can  be  mode  to  supply  a  motivQ-power  for  driric^ 
every  class  of  machinery ;  and  when  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  streauii 
nre  not  in  Iho  immediate  vicinity  of  mioiug  operations  these  rapid 
currents  can  bo  utilised  to  generate  electrical  force,  as  is  done  fit 
Skipper's,  whcro  a  crushing-battery  of  thirty  bead  of  stampexs  and 

I  uir-compressing  machinery  is  driven  by  electricity  transmitted  ovcc 
a  range  about  2,(.)00ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an^I  for  a  di&tanoa 

I  4)1  uoarly  two  miles.     And,  again,  the  some  power  is  used  in  working 
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dredgiiig  machinery — for  lifting  the  auriferous  drifts  in  the  bed  of 
the  Shotover  Biver,  at  the  sandiiills;  tho  electrical  plant  boiug 
placed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  spot  where  dredging 
operaUoD3  are  carrioJ  ou. 


^HINTS  TO  PBOSPECTOHS  FOR  GOLD  AND  OTHEB 

^H  MINERALS. 

^^R  H.  A.  OoBcos,  P.G.S.,  iNSPECiiso  Ejjqibbeb,  MisEa  Depabtuent. 

The  topographical  teatureB  of  New  Zealand  present  many  advan- 
tages for  prospecting  in  search  of  mineral  depoaics  and  metolliferoua 
lodes.  The  veins  in  the  sides  of  the  different  gorges,  and  faces  of 
the  ranges  exposed  by  the  denuding  action  of  rapid  streams,  also 
the  alips  from  the  mo  an  tain -ranges,  disclose  the  character  of  the 
conntry  rocks,  affording  great  facihttes  tor  examining  their  consti- 
tuenis  geologically.  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  and  oh- 
Bt.ieles  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  on  prospecting  operations. 

Most  of  the  metalliferous  lodes  are  found  in  the  high  lands, 
a  great  portion  of  which  are  covered  vrith  forest- timber,  liaving  a 
denao  uodcrgrowth,  where  tha  country  rock  is  very  seldom  exposed 
to  view.  Although  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  precipices,  gorges,  and 
beds  of  rapid  streams  disclose  the  foi-matioit  in  which  metalliferous 
veins  esisc,  it  is  very  ilifBcult  to  trace  these  veins  for  any  great 
distance.  The  broken  nature  of  the  country  renders  prospecting  a 
laborious  undertaking,  as,  in  general,  men  have  to  carry  pro- 
visions, tools,  and  tents  for  miles  on  their  backs,  crossing  rapid 
streams  and  rivers  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metals. 

In  regard  to  prospecting  for  auriferous  drifts,  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  which  offers  better  facilities.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
water,  which  is  the  first  consideration  in  testing  and  working  the 
ground  In  the  valleys,  gold  is  distributed  through  the  alluvial  drifts 
over  a.  largo  extent  of  couutry,  owing  to  the  system  of  concentration 
that  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  taking  place,  by  Sowing  rivers 
and  streams  sweeping  away  the  lighter  materials  and  sands,  and 
leaving  the  denser  particles  behind  in  beds  or  layers  containing  rich 
deposits  of  gold.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  in  many  places  show 
ancient  cjiannels  where  tlus  work  of  concentration  has  at  some  very 
remote  period  been  going  on,  as,  for  instance,  on  Mount  Criffel  and 
UoQut  liurater,  in  Otago.  The  more  we  travel  in  Now  Zealand  and 
study  this  formation  of  the  country,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with 
the  iintiieuse  mineral  wealth  it  contains,  and  the  greater  is  our  won- 
der at  the  eETects  of  the  maiTellous  convulsions  and  cataclysms  the 
land  must  have  undergone  to  leave  it  in  its  present  slate.  As  yet, 
comparatively  very  little  has  been  done  to  unfold  its  riches;  and 
tho  question  is,  how  to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of  carrying  on 
■edng  operations  in  order  to  develop  the  nattiral  wealth, 
e  prospector  has  no  difliculty  in  recognising  gold  in  the  alluvial 
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drifts,  and  also  in  many  of  the  lodes :  but  tberc  are  a  immbtr  q[ 
lodes  eiiistitie,  highly  auriferous,  although  gold  cannot  be  recognisej 
in  them  by  Uie  eye.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  other  metttls, 
which  necessitates  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  prospector  wiij( 
the  weans  of  determining  whether  gold  ia  present,  or  what  metftlK 
the  ore  contains.  It  may  be,  therefore,  of  interest  to  state  some  o( 
the  principal  indications  aa  likely  to  guide  the  prospector  in  searchiq 
for  lodes  or  mineral  deposits. 

Of  the  minerals  and  metaUiferous  ores  that  exist  in  New  Zealai 
there  are  none  deserving  of  more  attention  than  those  contaiutu 
gold  and  silver.  When  gold  ia  found  in  a  metallic  condition  i 
is  generally  easily  recognisable  by  its  bright  yellow  colour  | 
but  in  lodes  it  is  very  often  found  in  combination  with  metallic 
sulphides,  such  as  iron,  arsenical  and  copper  pyrites,  zinc-blendsi 
galena,  sulphides  of  antimony,  silver,  &c.,  and  when  in  combiaatioa 
with  these  substances  it  is  in  many  instances  not  discernible  to  ttu 
eye,  and  the  ore  has  to  be  subjected  to  a  test  to  prove  what  it  contaia^ 
Hence,  in  order  to  carry  on  prospecting  in  an  intelligent  manner,  tW 
prospector  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  different  ores  met  witbi 
and  be  able  to  test  their  value.  For  csaniple,  the  lode  in  the  Sylvii 
Mine  at  the  Thames  contains  in  roany  instances  a  high  percentag 
of  gold,  and  very  little  of  it  can  be  either  seen  in  the  ore  or  extroctw 
by  the  ordinary  battery  process;  it  is  in  combination  with  otlii 
metaUic  sulphides — namely,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  galena,  4c. 

The  first  question  the  prospector  has  to  consider  is  the  cbaractai 
of  the  rock  and  any  indication  that  would  be  likely  to  guide  him  i 
searching  for  an  auriferous  or  argentiferous  lode.  He  must  dives 
his  mind  of  all  theories  that  an  auriferous  or  metalliferous  lodi 
to  be  a  payable  one  must  run  in  a  certain  direction. 

Auriferous  quartz  lodes  in  Now  Zealand  run  in  every  direction; 
some  of  them  may  be  termed  east-and-west  reefs,  dipping  to  tlM 
northwards.  But  the  general  run  of  the  quartz  lodes  on  the  wegl 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  also  in  the  North  Island,  is  [roll 
a  few  points  west  of  north  to  north-west  and  south-east,  gene 
rally  dipping  westward.  In  the  North  Island  these  lodes  tmverM 
different  formations  in  every  direction.  They  are  found  iu  tufaceoM 
sandstone,  decomposed  diorite,  porphyry,  porphyritic  tula,  earth; 
clay,  and  aphanite  slates  having  bands  of  hard  blue  rock — anamesil' 
— and  hard  green  dioritJo  rock  running  through  it.  On  the  wa 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island  they  occur  in  metamorpbic  higttly-Bilicioc 
schistose  rock,  sandstone — some  of  which  is  ferruginous  in  charoeti 
— and  slates  belonging  to  the  Moitai  series  of  the  carboniferous  ag« 
while  in  Otago  they  are  found  in  a  finely-laminated  qnartzose,  nu* 
and  chlorite  schists.  The  Otago  formation  ia  seen  again  at  Wnl 
marina,  Mabakipawa,  and  Jackson's  Head,  in  the  MarlboraQ| 
District,  and  both  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  a  granitoid 
at  Mount  Baugitoto,  in  the  Westland  District,  while  there  M 
argentiferous  lode  in  gneissic  rock  at  Bichmond  Hill,  in  the  CoUii 
wood  district. 


HINTS   TO   PR0SPGCT0B3.  2IT 

Many  persons  bold  that  the  Btructnral  appearance  of  quartz 
has  a  great  deal  to  ilo  with  indicating  its  anriferoiH  or  argentiferous 
character.  Wlien  the  quartz  has  ribbon-Uke  bands  or  laminatioaa, 
with  regular  streaks  bet^rcea  thera,  or  chlorite  partings  all  running 
p&raJlel  with  one  another,  or  in  wavy  bands  and  lines,  with  a  certain 
parallelism  which  gives  the  quartz  a  regular  structure :  wherever 
lodes  containing  quartz  of  this  character  are  found,  they  should  be 
well  prospected ;  for,  although  the  stone  may  be  barren  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  lode,  there  is  every  probability  of  striking  a  shot  of  gold 
ia  stone  of  this  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  markings  or 
partings  of  the  quartz  be  very  irregular,  forming  as  it  were  a  confused 
mass  of  linos  or  marks,  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  quartz  contains 
much  gold  or  silver. 

In  prospecting  for  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  if  the  outcrop  cannot 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  the  prospector,  in  carrying  on  operations  in 
a  new  part  of  the  country,  should  first  search  up  the  beds  of  creeks 
and  streams,  and  carefully  cKamine  the  country  rock  whersver  it  is 
laid  bare,  either  by  slips  from  the  ranges  or  in  the  cliffs  in  gorges 
'-Mi  out  by  the  action  of  water.  In  some  instances  he  might  per- 
hance  traco  the  gold  in  the  alluvial  drift  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  up 
ii  the  source  from  which  the  gold  came,  but  the  chances  of  doing 
M  are  very  remote ;  as,  tor  instance,  almost  every  creek  and  stream 
flowing  from  the  high  laud  into  the  Clutha  Biver  contains  gold  in 
the  gravel-drifts,  but  very  few  auriferous  lodes  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

After  a  lode  has  been  found  it  should  be  thoroughly  prospected, 
so  as  fully  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  shot  of  gold  and  the  depth 
that  it  will  go  down.  DiiTerent  levels  should  be  put  in  to  test  its 
value  before  incurring  any  expense  in  erecting  machinery  to  crush 
the  stone.  The  eager  desire  to  form  companies  and  erect  a  crushing- 
plant  before  thoroughly  prospecting  a  mine  has  resulted  in  many 
tailiires  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  the  mining  industry  into  disrepute.  In  many  instances,  coni- 
panti^s  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  valuable  mining  properties, 
because,  having  spent  alt  their  capital  on  machinery,  they  cannot 
cajTS-  on  prospecting  operations. 

In  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  particular  places  in 
lodes,  this  question  is  not  fully  understood ;  but  we  know  from  the 
results  of  working  lodes  that  in  scarcely  one  instance  in  New  i^ea- 
laad  does  a  lode  carry  sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  working  continuously 
for  its  whole  length.  The  gold  is  found  in  shots,  which  seldom  exceed 
iOOft.  in  length ;  a  barren  part  will  come  in  and  cut  off  the  gold,  al- 
though the  structural  appearance  of  the  quartz  may  remain  almost 
the  same ;  still,  by  driving  aloug  the  lode  for  some  distance,  another 
of  gold  is  likely  to  be  found.  The  prospector  must  not  be  dis- 
tenod  if  a  lode  cut  entirely  out,  so  long  as  the  walls  are  clearly 
ed  and  a  parting  is  distinguishable.  The  walls  may  be  almost 
a  together,  or  the  fissure  may  have  been  filled  with  soft  mullocky 

Mttance ;  but  so  long  as  a  parting  can  be  seen  it  should  be  followed. 
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as  there  is  every  probability  of  auriferous  quartz  coming  in  agiuD. 
especially  if  it  be  a,  trua  fissure  lode — tliat  is,  a  lode  cutting  through 
the  country  rock  at  au  augle  from  its  bedding-planes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  lode  follows  the  bedtling-planes  of  the  rock,  or  in  the  lion  J 
of  its  et ratification,  there  is  always  a  chnuce  of  its  wedging  out,  1 
in  depth  and  lengthways,  and  there  is  far  less  chance  of  again  pidi 
ing  it  up  ihan  there  would  be  if  it  were  a  true  fissure  lode. 

In  prospecting  alluvial  drifts  the  work  is  of  a  more  simple 
rftcter,  and  the  prospector  has  more  to  guide  him.  Every  gi 
river,  creek,  and  sti'eam  has  originally  been  cut  out  by  the  actioafl 
flowing  water,  and  the  light  sand,  soil,  and  materials  have  t 
etirried  away  wiih  the  curreut,  wliile  the  denser  particles  have  been 
left  behind.  The  beds  of  all  the  gulches  are  merely  Nature's 
sluice-boxes,  and  the  rough  uneven  siu^aces  of  the  rocks  in  their 
beds  are  ripples  for  saving  the  gold.  Therefore,  if  the  proFpoctoe 
cannot  find  any  gold  in  these,  he  may  be  tolerably  certain  thift: 
there  is  not  a  largo  area  of  auriferoua  drift  in  the  locally 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  peEent  river-beds,  but  also 
ancient  watercourses  which  aro  found  on  the  mountain-tops,  as  I 

Mount  Criffel,  Mount  BnrBter,  au<l  in  places  on  the  lunges  alonggjj 

the  Arrow  and  Shotovcr  Bivers.  Wherever  these  ancient  river-bed 
or  watercourses  are  found,  they  aro  likely  to  contain  rich  layeni 
nuriferuus  drift,  if  there  be  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Haviug  briefly  described  some  of  the  principal  indications  whi 
tend  to  guide  the  prospector,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  the  maut- 
in  which  he  can  cUstiuguish  the  metalliferous  ores,  so  as  roog^y  i 
ascertain  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  payable  for  working. 

Gold. 

This  is  alwaj'8  distinguishable  when  found  in  alluvial  drifts,  a 
also  when  it  is  found  in  a  free  state  in  lodes,  by  its  bright,  lustro 
yellow  colour,  being  soft  and  ductile ;  but  when  found  iu  mun 
lodes,  either  as  iron,  arsenical,  or  copper  pyrites,  one  can  asccrl 
its  pre&ence  only  by  testing  it,  either  by  chemicals  or  by  a  Sre-assi 
In  some  lodes  the  pyrites  contain  sufficient  gold  to  pay  all  expotu 
in  tonnection  with  the  working  of  a  mine,  and  therefore  it  is  of  t 
utmost  importance  that  every  pyritous  ore  should  be  tested,  at  let 
to  see  whether  the  presence  of  gold  can  be  detected,  nhidi  i 
entnil  a  few  chemicals. 

The  prospector  ebould  have    a   small  agate  mortar,  a  so 
porcelaiu  basin,  some  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  witJi  a&niall  qVUiL^^^ 
of  fculphate  of  kon  or  green  copperas,  and  also  a  little  fcrrocysn: 
of  polas&iuni,  a  epuit-lanip,  blow-pipe,  some  powdered  borax,  E 
cosmic  salt,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

'i'cst. — Pulverise,  say,  lib.  of  pyrites  to  the  finest  powdw,  put 
in  the  porcelain  basin  and  add  some  strong  nitric  acid,  wliico  '- 
boil  up  and  give  off  brown  poii^onous  fumes.  Stir  op  occasioni 
w  iih  glass  I'od,  and  keep  adding  a  little  nitric  ndd  until  the  brc 
lumcB  cease  entiiely.     Wash  the  powder  thorooj^Iy  in  dean  wi 
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by  decanting  it  several  times  until  the  water  ceases  toprcwluce  a  bine 
colour,  and  then  add  a  little  ferrocyaoide  of  potassium.  This  re- 
moves all  the  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  and  copper.  Then  add  two 
parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  one  part  oE  nitric  acid  ;  place  this 
uistare  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  stir  up  vrith 
about  one  pint  of  hot  water,  and  filter.  Boil  down  ihe  filtrate  to 
abont  hali  a  small  wineglasaful,  and  add  to  the  clear  liquid  a  few 
drops  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  also  add  about  one-fifth  of  its 
bulk  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  If  there  be  gold  present, 
this  will  gradually  give  a  brown  precipitate,  which  will  settie  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  After  standing  about  twenty-four  hours  tho 
liquid  may  be  decauted  off,  and  the  brown  dust  in  the  bottom  will 
bo  pure  gold. 

81LVEB. 

This  metal  is,  in  some  forms,  hard  to  diatinguish ;  it  occurs  in 
New  Zealand  principally  in  combination  with  gold,  and  as  a  sulphido 
ore.  In  very  few  instances  is  it  found  as  native  silvor,  but  more 
generally  as  a  metallic  sulphide,  antinionide,  chloride,  chloro-bromide, 
arsenide,  4c.  A  very  simple  test  ia  given  by  C.  H.  Aaron  for  testing 
the  presence  of  silver  in  ore,  namely ; — 

Test. — The  ore  should  be  finely  pulverised  and  mixed  with  about 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  in  salt  and  hall  as  much  copperas.  Get  an 
old  frjring-pau  and  Une  it  with  clay;  place  the  mixture  in  tho  pan, 
aod  beat  it  gently  over  a  firo,  and  stir  it  with  an  iron  rod  so  long  as 
any  smell  of  sulphur  can  be  detected ;  then  subject  the  mixture  to  a 
light  rod  heat  for  a  lew  minutes,  until  it  swells  and  becomes  sticky 
wnen  stirred,  care  being  taken  not  to  fuse  the  ore.  The  mixture  is 
then  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  after  which  more  salt  is  added, 
and  the  stuff  mixed  with  water  to  a  consistency  of  mortar.  Then 
take  a  thin  strip  of  copper,  carefully  cleaned,  and  insert  it  in  the 
mixture  for  about  ten  minutes  ;  after  which,  remove  the  copper  and 
wash  it  ia  clean  water.  If  silver  be  present,  the  copper  will  bo 
coated  with  a  white  substance ;  and,  if  the  ore  be  very  rich,  it  will 
appear  grey  and  rough. 

Where  silver  is  found  at  Waihi,  Karangahake,  and  Puhipuhi,  it  ia 
in  quartz  lodes,  the  quartz  being  hard  and  brittle,  having  blackish- 
blue  and  brownish  ribbon-like  bands  and  somotimes  ruby  silver 
through  it,  running  parallel  to  each  other.  The  silver  at  Waihi  and 
Karangahake  is  principally  in  the  form  of  a  sulphide,  but  at  Puhi- 
puhi it  occnrs  both  as  a  sulphide  and  antimouial  ore.  It  can  be 
tested  by  pulverising  a  small  quantity  of  the  bluish  bands  or 
ruby  silver  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  boiling  a  little  of  the  powder  in 
dilute  iiitxio  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  silver.  Add  water,  and 
filter  through  blotting-paper,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  aci<l  or  comniou  salt.  If  silver  be  present,  a  white  cmdy 
precipitate,  as  chloriile  of  silver,  will  be  tiio  result;  if  mercury 
or  lead  be  iu  the  pulverised  ore,  the  same  white  cmdy  precipitate 
e  obtained,  but  if  some  of  the  crudy  substance  be  boilo 
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in  a  test-tube,  the  chloride  of  lead  will  dissolve,  while  it  does  not 
produce  the  same  effect  with  the  chloride  of  silver.  On  the  white 
crudy  substances  being  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  chloride  of  silver 
will  turn  black,  while  the  chloride  of  mercury  remains  white. 

Silver-chloride  and  bromide-silver  ores  are  not  affected  by  acids. 
Ammonia  and  cyanide  of  potassium  both  dissolve  them,  and  a 
solution  obtained  from  either  of  these — nitric  acid — will  throw 
down  a  wliite  crudy  precipitate,  which  turns  black  on  exposure 
to  sunlight.  This  description  of  silver-ore  is  very  easily  fused  into 
a  bead  of  silver  by  the  blow-pipe,  when  heated  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda  on  charcoal. 

AnTIMONIAL   SiLVEB-OBES. 

Stephanite,  pyrargyrite,  dycrasite,  and  proustite  are  different 
ill  appearance.  The  colour  and  streak  of  stephanite  is  iron-black; 
the  colour  of  pyrargyrite  is  all  shades  of  reddish-black,  with  red 
Htroak,  while  proustite  is  both  red  in  colour  and  streak;  aud 
dycrasite  is  in  colour  and  streak  white. 

Sulphide  of  silver,  when  nearly  pure,  such  as  argentite,  resembles 
tho  colour  of  black-lead,  and  can  be  as  easily  cut  with  a  knife  as 
tlio  hanlust  leads  used  in  drawing-pencils.  The  hardness  of  both 
this  and  aiitiinouial  silver-ores  averages  from  2*0  to  2*5,  with  the 
oxooption  of  dycrasite,  which  is  from  3*5  to  4*0  in  hardness. 

(•hlorido  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver  are  exceedingly  soft  ores— 
(ht«y  (Mill  1)0  cut  like  wax  with  a  knife.  In  colour  they  are  grey, 
mi'>iHli-j^rooii,  yellowish-green,  generally  becoming  darker  by  ex- 
(u^suii^  to  tho  atmosphere.  As  yet,  however,  very  little  of  this 
ilrsi-riptioM  of  oro  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand.  Selenides  ami 
ti»lliiriilort  of  silvor — namely,  naumanite  and  hessite — have  been  found 
in  llio  nuij^t^  hrtwoeii  To  Aroha  and  Karangahake ;  but,  so  far,  no 
lui>;o  ilo|H>sit  of  this  oro  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Platinum. 

'I'liis  nu^ttil  is  always  found  in  its  metallic  state  among  the  gravel- 
ili  ill  H ;  not.  MO  fai",  ///  situ.  Small  quantities  of  it  are  discovered  in  the 
f;iu\i'l  iliiltK  iioar  tho  Waiau  Eiver,  in  Southland,  amongst  the  drifts 
111  ih»»  iMulha  Valloy,  and  in  some  places  on  the  West  Coast.  The 
iniiurs,  \\\wi\  working  tho  drifts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waiau  River, 
^ol  sovoral  oiiuooa  of  this  metal  along  with  the  gold  in  their  sluices, 
and  for  soino  time  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Its  colour  is  steel- 
f;ioy,  und  it  is  found  in  llattened  grains.  Unlike  most  other  metals, 
it  1-1  M«rv  dithriilt  to  fuse,  and  takes  a  considerable  time  to  dissolve 
ni  hoihnf;  tnina  rctfia. 

Tin. 

Tin  Inis  Ixumi  found  at  Stewart  Island,  both  in  the  alluvial  drifts 
and  also  in  .si7//,  in  a  lodo  running  along  the  top  of  the  range  termed 
••  VUo  UiMnarkahloH."  It  is  in  the  form  of  blackish  dark-brown 
pt^llotH,  both  in  tho  drifts  and  in  the  quartz  lode;  but  in  tlie  latter 
tluno  is  more  wolfram  than  tin,  which  is  both  similar  in  colour  and 


appearance,  and  about  the  same  specific  gravity;  even  the  experi- 
enced miner,  therefore,  will  liave  great  difficulty  in  recognising  the  one 
from  the  other  ;  but  a  simple  teat  with  the  blow-pipe  will  leave 
doubt  on  the  subject.  It  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
wolfram  by  its  hardness,  which  ia  from  5'0  to  5'5,  while  cassiterite, 
or  tin-ore,  ia  from  6-0  to  7-0.  Wolfram  has  a  submetallic  lustre, 
having  a  dark-grey  or  brownish-black  colour.  By  scratching  it,  the 
streak  will  be  dark  reddish- brown  to  black,  while  cassiterite  has  a 
more  adamantine  appearance,  with  tetragonal  crystals  having  a 
white  or  greyish-brown  streak. 

Tesi.— Take  a  few  grains  of  the  dark  heavy  pellets  of  the  ore,  and 
pulverise  them  to  fine  dust  in  an  agate  mortar  ;  scoop  out  a  cavity  in 
a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  mix  the  ore  with  pulverised  potassium 
cyanide  and  charcoal-dust ;  place  the  mwture  in  the  cavity  of  the 
charcoal,  and  use  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  if  the  pellets 
be  oxide  of  tin,  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  button  of  metallic  tin ;  but,  if 
the  whole  of  the  ore  baa  not  been  successfully  fused,  let  the  charge  be 
scraped  clean  out  of  the  cavity  in  the  charcoal  and  placed  in  the 
agate  mortar,  mixed  with  a  httle  water,  and  the  maaa  pounded  or 
crashed  with  the  pestle,  when  bright  discs  or  flakes  of  metallic  tin 
vrill  be  found.  These  flakes  or  metalUc  buttons  may  be  tested  by 
placing  some  of  them  in  a  porcelain  basin,  adding  strong  muriatic 
acid,  and  boihng  over  a  spirit-lamp.  Hydrogen  will  be  liberated,  and 
chloride  of  tin  formed.  Filter  through  some  blotting-paper,  and 
add  to  the  filtrate  a  solution  of  sulphm-etted  hydrogen,  which  will 
give  a  chocolate -brown  precipitate. 

Cassiterite,  or  tin-stone — peroxide  of  tin— contains  about  78'5 
per  cent,  of  tin  and  21-5  per  cent,  oxygen.  It  ia  found  disseminated 
in  granite  gneiss,  clay  slate,  chlorite  and  mica  slate,  and  also  in  beds 
and  veins  in  irregular  masses.  It  is  found  associated  with  qnartz, 
fluor-spar,  apatite,  and  also  with  wolfram,  molybdenum,  arsenical 
iron,  and  copper  pyrites,  magnetic  iron-ore,  blende,  coppei-  glance, 

t other  minerals.  The  lodes,  however,  always  occur  in  or  in  close 
imity  to  granitoid  rooks. 
Antimony. 
.-indmooy-ore  is  readily  recognisable  on  account  of  its  grey,  bluish 
inetalhc  lustre  and  fracture  ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  crystalhne  slate 
and  in  the  primary  .rocks.  It  is  found  associated  with  quartz,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  other  mineral  ores.  The  largest  anti- 
mony lode  which  is  being  worked  at  the  present  time  ia  at  Endeavour 
Inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  where  the  ore  ia  in  the  form  of 
amimonite — sulphide  of  antimony — and  where,  in  some  places, 
tiie   lode    is   4ft.  in    thickness,   traversing   through    a   subschistosQ 

Antimony-oro  is  also  being  worked  at  Waiporj,  and  at  BarewooJ, 
Otago,  in  a  qnartzose  mica  schist  formation ;  and  a  few  yeai-s  a^o 
me  workings  were  carried  on  at  the  Carrick  Range,  near  Cromwell. 

't  abundantly  distributed  in   some   of   the   auriferous   lodes  ab 
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EeeftOTi,  anil  id  the  Grey  district,  and  also  in  Coromandel  and  Pulu- 
puhi,  where  It  gives  coueiderable  trouble  in  the  treatiuQDt  of  the 
auriferous  ores. 

Test. — Antimooial  ores  can  be  tested  in  the  Bame  oianDer  as  tb&t 
(leseribed  (or  tin,  with  the  blow-pipe,  using  the  same  flax ;  or,  they 
can  be  dissolved  in  hot,  strong,  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
dr\iies9,  when  the  reeidue  will  be  soluble  with  tartaiio  acid,  amU" 
give  a  bright  orange  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


CorpEB. 


4^ 


Is  found  in  its  metoliic  Btate  ia  plcu^es,  but  more  geoerallf 
in  uietallic  oxides,  carbonates,  silicates,  and  sulphides,  It  is  found 
in  many  iobtances  in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  lead, 
quicksilver,  nickel,  bismuth,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  Copper-ore 
is  abundantly  distributed,  and  disseminated  in  differeut  formation!, 
all  through  New  Zealand.  When  found  in  auriferous  and  argenti- 
ferous lodes,  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  copper- pyrites — chalco- 
pyrite- — having  a  brass-yellow  metallic  appearance.  The  ore  ia  found 
in  diCTereni  geological  formations,  but  chiefly  in  ciystalline  alates, 
metamorpbic  schist,  indurated  unaltered  sandstone,  and  Fabeozoic 
slates,  granitoid  and  serpeiitino  rocks,  and  is  found  in  lodes  and  veins 
associated  ^vith  quartz,  fluor-spar,  aud  diabase  rock,  &a.  In  New 
Zealand,  copper-ore  has  been  worked  at  Eawau,  Great  Barrier,  and 
D'Urvilie  Islands,  and  considerable  workuigs  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  Dun  Mountain,  and  also  at  the  head  of  the  Aniseed  Valley, 
in  the  Nelson  District ;  while  indications  of  copper-ore  are  found 
in  many  places,  both  in  the  North  Island  and  Middle  Island. 
Eecently  Mr.  .\.  McKay,  the  mining  geologist,  has  discovered 
a  belt  of  cupriferous  schist  in  the  secoud  gorge  of  the  i\rahara 
Hiver,  in  Westland,  aud  some  of  the  samples  from  this  belt, 
on  being  analysed,  gave  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  outcrop 
of  copper-ore  lodes  can,  in  some  places,  bo  distingniahed  by  the 
quantity  of  gossan,  irou-pyrites,  and  tlio  green  and  blue  spots  here 
and  there,  according  to  the  amount  of  osygen  aud  carbonic  acid  it 
has  absorbed;  and  when  the  lodes  are  m  serpentine  formations 
bunches  of  metalUc  copper  are  hkely  to  be  found ;  but  in  this  tot 
tion  tho  lodes  in  general  are  very  irre^lar,  the  ore  occurring  i 
in  nests  and  bunches  here  and  there  through  the  rock  In  a  cei 
bolt.  If  a  good  gossan  or  iron-pynte  lode  be  found  at  the  outc 
with  copper  stains  through  it,  that  is  a  good  indication  of  the  prcscn^f 
of  copper,  for  in  all  likelihood  rich  copper-ore  will  replace  T 
gossan  and  irou-pyrites  in  going  down.  This  has  been  tho  r. 
in  Coniwall,  in  England,  where  very  few  lodes  paid  for  wt-n 
ing  until  tliey  were  some  distance  imder  the  outcrop  at  tin', 
surface. 

Teat. — A  very  simple  test  mil  ascertain  whether  any  ore  contnijn 
copper  by  merely  pulverising  it  to  fine  dust,  and  letting 
foil  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  caudlo ;  it  prodm 
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colour.  Ores  of  copper  are  soluble  in  nitric  aciJ,  and  wheu  in 
solution  havo  a  bluish  colour,  but  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  nill 
assume  a  bright  blue  colour. 

Lead. 

The  principal  ores  in  New  Zealanil  are  galena — sulphide  of  lead — 
and  cerasite — carbonate  of  lead,  They  are  generally  found  in  quartz 
lodes,  in  combiniition  with  gold,  sih-er,  zinc,  copper,  autiraouy,  &c. 
Bometimea  all  these  metals  are  found  together,  as  at  the  Sylvia 
Claim,  Tararn,  Thames,  and  Champion  Lode,  Tui  Creek,  Te  Aroha, 
in  the  Auckland  District ;  while  near  Mount  Owen,  in  the  Nelson 
District,  lead  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  combination  with  silver. 
Lead-ores,  however,  arc  to  be  found  of  all  colours,  from  white,  as  in 
mendipite,  to  block  in'  descloizite ;  and  they  are  found  in  nearly  all 
geological  formations,  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  tlie  ores 
generally  found  in  this  colony  are  galeiiite  and  ccrusits.  The  farmer 
is  of  a  lead-grey  metallic  lustre  and  fracture,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  laminated  crystals.  Oerusite  lias  moro  of  a  wliitish-grey  appear- 
ance, and  is  not  so  heavy  as  galenite,  the  latter  being  about  throe 
times,  while  cerasite  is  about  two  aud  a  half  times,  the  weight  of 
quartz. 

Test. — All  ores  of  lead  aro  easily  reduced  into  a  metallic  form  with 
the  blow-pipe  at  a  low  fusing  point,  and  the  use  of  the  outer  or 
oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  will  cause  a  yellow  or  orange 
inemstation  on  the  charcoal. 

^^H  UAKai>'£:SE. 

^^P  This  metal  ia  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
principally  in  the  fonii  of  oxido  of  raangauese,  which  varies  in  colour 
from  reddish-brown  to  iroii-black,  having  a  sub-metallic  appearance ; 
but,  unless  lodes  of  this  ore  are  found  near  tho  ocean,  where  vessels 
can  load,  tho  market  price  ^vill  not  admit  of  its  being  worked  if  the 
cost  of  transit  to  a  port  of  shipment  is  heavy,  it  being  worth  only 
from  £2  ISs.  to  £i  per  ton  when  taken  to  Eui-ope,  A  load  of  car- 
bonate of  manganese — rbodochrosite — occurs  within  three  miles  of 
tho  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Bailway,  near  Paraparaumu,  which 
is  sfud  to  be  30ft.  in  thickness.  This  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  said  to 
be  a  very  valuable  one,  the  pure  carbonate  being  worth  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  pound.  However,  no  steps  have,  as  yet,  been  taken  to  work 
it.  It  has  different  colom's ;  rose-red,  yellowish- grey,  dark  red,  brown, 
and  brownish-black,  and  the  oi'e  is  very  brittle. 

Test. — Pulverise  a  small  quantity  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  add  a 
small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  warm  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the 
powder  in  water ;  filter,  and  heat  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  a  little 
caustic  soda  and  saltpetre,  until  ihc  niixtnre  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fusion.  If  manganese  be  present,  the  mixtnre  will  have  a  deep  green 
colour,  darkening  to  blue  on  cooling.    By  adding  an  excess  of  either 

^^BSriatic,  tartaric,  or  sulphuric  acid  it  will  have  a  reddish  colour. 


r 
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Zinc. 
This  is  foUDii  in  many  places  in  the  aariferons  and  argoDtiferoni 
lodes  in  combination  with  galena,  iron,  and  copper-pyritee, 
renders  ore  very  refractory  in  treatment  when  extracting  the 
and  silver.  It  is  generally  found  in  New  Zealand  in  sphalerit«— «il 
phtde  of  sine — which  varies  in  colour,  heing  brown,  brownish -black, 
blnish-hlack,  sometimes  having  a  reddish  and  greenish  tinge :  bol 
in  general  of  a  dirty  bluish-black  appearance,  which  makes  tf" 
Cornish  miners  term  it  "  black-jack."  When  pure,  it  has  a  whitis . 
yellow  colour,  and  is  semi-transparent.  The  more  iron  there  is  ii 
combination  with  the  blende,  the  darker  and  dirtier  it  looks.  BJ 
itself  it  is  infusible  with  the  blow-pipe,  but,  when  mixed  with  powderoi 
charcoal,  it  can  be  (used  by  the  reducing  inner  Same  into  metaUia 
zinc.  In  the  oxidizing,  or  outer  flame,  there  will  be  a  yellow  incrusr 
tation  on  the  charcoal  when  hot,  and  white  when  cold.  It  dissolTDt 
easily  in  warm,  strong  muriatic  acid,  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  easily  recognisable  by  its  odour. 


About  5,666  tons  of  chrome-ore  have  been  shipped  to  EompA 
from  the  Nelson  District  of  New  Zealand,  in  which  it  occnrs  at 
chromite  or  oxide  of  chrome.  The  lodes  are  in  a  magnesian  rock 
formation,  termed  duuite,  closely  resemblin"  serpentine;  but  no- 
work  has  been  done  on  the  chrome  lodes  in  this  district  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  ore  has  a  sub-metallic  lustre,  and  ia  oE 
brownish  iron  -  black  colour,  and  sometimes  slightly  magnetic. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  this  ore  ia  by  itself  infusible,  but,  vrith  micro* 
cosmic  salt  and  borax,  it  gives  a  bead  which  becomes  green  whea 
cold. 

Nickel. 

The  only  nickel-ore  yet  found  in  New  Zealand  is  awaruite,  aa- 
entirely  new  mineral,  and  sold  to  be  very  valuable.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  ■*  Awarua,"  the  Maori  name  of  Big  Bay,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  ia  found. 
Profpssor  Dbich,  of  the  Otago  University,  considers  this  new  mineral 
identical  in  its  composition  with  the  meteorite  oktibbehite.  It  is  foand 
nver  a  large  area  in  the  alluvial  drifts  near  the  Bed  Hill,  Gorge,  and 
rascode  Rivers ;  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  situ  diaseniinated 
fhmufrb  some  portions  of  the  olivine  and  serpenUne  rocks  of  which. 
ihi  T^d  Bill  is  composed.    It  is  found  in  the  dnfts  and  in  the  eer- 

.^^  rock  in  silver-white  specks  of  metallic  lustre,  and  is  highly 
pentino  ru.      ^^  ^^^^^  ^jj^^  ^^  ^1^^  g^^g^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  f^^^  ^^^^^ 

magneni..  fliuiciufi  (or  gold,  and  several  samples  have  been 

the  r««e««  Ijf  Sity  to  the  Colonial  Laboratory  for  analyai.. 
This  mineS  is  iS  ^^«'i"E^«'>^'''''  ^^^  ^''  •'^'''"^'  ^^  ''^  ^ 
affinity  for  the  magnet.  finely  powdered,  solublo  in  eilhef 

Test.—M\  fi.'^'^'^':,  ..;„'.,.„„  r,-,„„.  The  teatiogof  mckal.oree; 
nitrio  or  muriatit^  ^^|^. 
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except  in  case  of  some  of  them  where  the  blow-pipo  can  he  used,  is 
too  complicated  for  any  ordinary  prospector  to  attempt,  as  all  the 
difierent  metals  in  combination  with  the  nickel  have  to  he  removed 
by  different  precipitants.  With  the  blow-pipe,  a  little  finely -powdered 
dust,  mixed  with  boras,  on  a  platinum  wire  in  the  oxidizing  flame 
will  produce  a  bead  of  a  violet  to  doep-yellow  colour  when  hot,  and 
browD  when  cold.  The  addition  of  nitre  renders  the  brown  bead 
\-iolet.  In  the  reducing  flame  metallic  nickel  is  produced,  and 
colours  the  bead  ash-grey  at  first. 

SCHKELITB. 

The  tungatftte  of  lime  is  now  greatly  inquired  after  by  merchants 
in  Europe,  who  are  offering  £12  and  £14  per  ton  tor  ore  containing 
40  per  cent,  of  this  mineral,  which  is  used  (or  the  manufacture  of 
tungstic  acid,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  castings 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  them  brittle — such  as  in  shells  used  for 
war  purposes.  It  is  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  very  dense  and 
brittle,  and  about  2  J  times  the  weight  of  quartz-rock.  It  is  generally 
associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  and  found  in  connection  with 
caaaiterite,  fluorite,  apatite,  molybdenite,  or  wolfram  in  quartz. 
Thia  mineral  was  worked  some  years  ago  by  a  company  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Wakatipu  ;  but  at  that  time  the  market  for  its  purchase 
was  limited  to  one  or  two  firms  in  Europe,  and  as  the  demand  also 
was  then  very  small,  it  did  uot  pay  to  send  it  Home  at  the  prices 
offering. 

Test. — Before  the  blow-pipe,  with  microcosmio  salt,  it  fuses  into 
a  bead,  which  is  green  when  hot  and  blue  when  cold.  When  finely 
polverised,  it  dissolves  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acids,  forming  a  salt  of 
lime  which  ia  soluble  in  water,  and  liberates  tungstic  acid  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  residue.  This  yellow  powder  is  further  distinguished 
by  its  becoming  blue  wheu  brought  into  contact  with  lime  and  dilute 
eulpboric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Bemabks  on  Beach  and  River  Goto-wouKiNoa. 
The  recent  methods  adopted  for  working  on  the  ocean-beaches 
1  in  the  beds  of  rivers  deserve  attention  by  the  prospector,  as 
there  are  rich  deposits  of  gold  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  mining,  on  account  of  the  water  covering  the 
auriferous  drifts  and  sands. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  the  whole  of  the  ocean- 
beach  sand  is  less  or  more  auriferous,  from  Earamea  to  Milford 
Bonnd,  and  on  the  east  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clutha  River  to 
Preservation  Inlet ;  and  gold  is  found  on  tho  ocean-beach  between 
liie  mouth  of  the  Bakaia  Biver  and  Lake  Ellcsmero.  The  beds  of 
lost  of  the  rivers  on  the  West  Coast,  and  also  most  of  the  rivers  in 
T  10  Otago  District,  contain  rich  auriferous  drifts,  and  have  of  recent 
}  L^ars  been  made  to  yield  up  their  treasures  by  means  of  dredging- 
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xnachmes.  Some  attenrota  ml  urotking  these  beaches  and  ziver-beds 
hare  been  Tery  soccesaml ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  there  have  been 
many  iaShaes,  principally  doe  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  gold-saviiig 
appliances,  and  partly  to  the  daima  not  being  snfficiently  prospected 
before  starting  to  nse  dredging  machinery.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  branch  6t  gold-mining  iml  increase  every  year;  bat,  in  order 
to  insare  the  sacoess  of  each  Tentare,  more  money  dioold  be 
expended  in  prospecting  the  groond.  Tabes  shoald  be  pot  dovm  at 
certain  intervals,  and  the  whole  of  the  material  in  each  tabe  taken 
out  and  washed  on  proper  gold-saving  tables ;  or  a  still  better  plan 
would  be  to  use  a  prospecting-fdant  having  a  small  vnx>aght-iron 
cylinder  with  elevating  buckets  to  lift  the  material,  so  wat  the 
quantity  of  gold  per  cumc  yard  of  the  drift  or  sand  could  be  accurately 
ascertained. 

Far  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  prospecting  the  ground 
before  thinking  of  any  further  expenditure  m  the  erection  of  large 
dredging-plants ;  and,  if  this  were  carefuUy  attended  to,  it  would 
insure  each  dredging  venture  being  made  a  commercial  success,  and 
develop  an  industry  that  would  soon  assume  large  proportions. 


Conclusion. 

It  is  patent  to  every  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  metalliferous 
and  mineral  deposits  of  New  Zealand  that  the  wealth  of  this  kind 
the  colony  contains  must,  in  the  future,  be  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent factors  io  producing  prosperity.  Such  wealth  has  in  the  past 
contributed  largely  to  the  greatness  of  all  countries  where  minerals 
are  found,  and  in  no  case  more  than  in  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  When  we  consider  the  immense 
mineral  resources  New  Zealand  contains,  along  with  a  climate 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  an  abundant  water-supply  and  ever}' 
facility  for  carrying  on  extensive  mining  operations,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  these  resources  will  be  among 
the  chief  means  of  increasing  her  prosperity,  and  raising  her  to  a 
prominent  position. 


TEMPERATURE. 


CLIMATE,  TEMPERATUEE,  AND  RAINFALL. 
Br  Sib  JiKEa  Hector,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.D. 
Meteokological  Obsekvatioks. 

Meteorological  observatioDB  have  been  made  ever  siuca  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  though  at  first  they  were  of  an  irregnlar 
character,  and  made  only  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  cUmate  of 
New  Zealand  with  that  of  other  countries.  From  16>J3  meteorological 
reports  appear  regularly  appended  to  the  Begistrar- General's  statis- 
tics ;  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  systematic  observations  were 
undertaken  by  a  Governnient  department.  In  that  year  nine 
stations,  equipped  with  carefully  -  compared  instruments,  were 
established  at  Mongonui,  Auckland,  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  and 
Wellington,  in  the  North  Island  ;  Nelson,  Cliristchurch,  Dun- 
edin,  and  Invercai^gill,  in  the  Middle  Island ;  and  some  years 
later  two  additional  ones — one  at  Hokitika,  and  the  other  at  the 
Bealey. 

BubsequenLly,  several  new  stations  were  established,  malcing  in 
all  fifteen,  from  which  monthly  returns  were  sent  to  the  heail 
office  in  Wellington.  Since  then  the  number  of  chief  stations  has 
been  reduced  to  sis,  but  the  number  of  secondary  stations  at  which 
rainfall  and  weather  is  recorded  has  been  increased  to  over  sixty 
in  number. 

Temperatoke. 

B  climate  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  njore  equable, 

i  extremes  of  daily  temperature  varying  throughout  the  yeoi'  by  an 

■  Vrecftge  of  20°  only,  whilst  London  is  7°  colder  than  the  North  and 

i"  coTder   than   the    Middle   Island   of  New  Zealand.     The  mean 

umnal  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57°,  and  of  the  Middle 

Island  52°,  that  of  London  and  New  York  being  51°. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  for  the 
whole  colony  is  ■.  In  spring,  55";  in  summer,  63° ;  in  autumn,  57°  ; 
aud  in  winter,  48'"-, 

The  following  ate  the  means  for  the  two  warmest  and  the  two 
i^oldest  months  in  the  several  locahties,  with  their  differences  i— 

AllckICL<ul. 


Now  Plymouth, 
64' 7 
43'3 

Wollingt 
*7-8 

15-4 

16>B 

Christcburcb. 
65'3 

Dunedii 

58-0 
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The  average  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
warmest  and  coldest  months  for  New  Zealand  is  17^ ;  at  Bome  it  is 
27° ;  at  Montpellier,  33° ;  at  Milan,  38° ;  and  at  Jersey,  22°. 

Meteorological  observations  were  taken  in  1892,  at  9.30  a.m. 
daily,  at  six  different  stations — namely,  at  Auckland,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  North  Island ;  at  Te  Aroha  and  Botorua,  in  the  hot- 
springs  district ;  at  Wellington,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  North 
Island ;  at  Lincoln,  in  the  Canterbury  District,  about  midway  in  the 
Middle  Island;  and  at  Dunedin,  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
Middle  Island.  The  differences  of  situation — Auckland,  Wellington, 
and  Dunedin  being  seaports,  the  other  three  inland  stations — of 
elevation,  and  of  latitude  between  the  several  stations  involve 
considerable  differences  of  temperature. 

The  mean  temperature  of  air  in  the  shade  for  the  year  1892,  at 
each  station,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  recorded 
are  given : — 


station. 

1808. 

Mean  Temp. 

Max.  Temp. 

Min.  Temp, 
recorded. 

Bztrema 

in  Shade. 

recorded. 

Bange. 

o 
Fahr 

o 
Fahr 

o 
Fahr. 

o 
F^hr. 

Auckland 

60-2 

80-5 

89-0 

41-5 

Te  Aroha 

69-3 

88*0 

24*0 

64-0 

Botorua 

54-8 

86-6 

210 

65-5 

Wellington     .. 

55-9 

77-5 

32*5 

450 

Lincoln  (Canterbury) . . 

538 

860 

270 

59-0 

Dunedin 

61-2 

760 

300 

460 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  was  highest  at  Auckland,  the  highest  temperature  reached 
was  at  Te  Aroha  and  the  lowest  at  Botorua  (both  in  the  North 
Island.) 


Comparison  between  Climate  on  East  and  West  Coasts. 

The  climate  on  the  west  coast  is  more  equable  than  on  the  east, 
the  difference  between  the  average  summer  and  winter  temperatures 
in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  North  Island  being  nearly  four 
degrees  less  than  in  the  south-east,  while,  as  between  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  South  Island,  the  differences  vary  by  some 
seven  degrees.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  equatorial  winds, 
which  impinge  on  the  west  coast.  The  extent  of  their  influence  can 
be  better  appreciated  by  comparing  the  annual  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature on  the  opposite  sea-boards  of  the  Middle  Island.  At 
Christchurch,  on  the  east,  the  range  is  greater  by  seven  degrees  than 
at  Hokitika,  on  the  west. 


The  averages  wbich  have  been  ascertained   in    respect   of 
temperalare  of  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  ore  giveu  below : — 


t.— Oeneiui.  Abctbact. 
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e  following  tables  show  the  temperature — highest  and  lowest 
ide— in  New  Zealand,  the  Auatralian  Colonies,  and  some 
fr  Kitisb    poBsessioDS,    ^ven    in    months    for   four  succ 
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RAINFALL. 


Rainfall. 
"he  lainlall  varies  much  at  the  different  stations,  and  from  year 
r  year.      The   following   shows   tlie   rainfall   tor   the  last  three 
years: — 


1830. 

iBfl,. 

im. 

NumbBr 

Nnmbat 

■ 

R»ln  leU 

BaiDfali. 

on  wlioh 

Hljli    oil 

Auokland 

46' 100 

176 

36040 

149 

41-331 

177 

Te  AzohB, 

64-110 

129 

43-270 

119 

54-080 

144 

Rototua 

60'411 

162 

48-940 

133 

G6-230 

166 

45-2S0 

169 

35-125 

166 

67-056 

1B4 

Lincoln 

104 

20-C75 

Q8 

27-883 

124 

Dunedin 

27-964 

155 

33-734 

151 

47-553 

160 

The  annual  average  raintail  at  the  four  principal  stations  in  New 
Zealand,  for  the  ten  years  ending  December,  1892,  was : — 

Nortli  Iilud.  Middlo  Ul&Iid. 

Anoklaoil..  ..  ..     38-881      I      Lincoln   ..  ..  ..     36-190 

Wellinglon  ..  ..     48296      [      Dunedin 36-863 

Daily  observations  hava  been  discontinued  at  Hotdtika,  on  the 
west  coast  of  tlia  Middle  Island,  since  1880 ;  but  for  the  ten  years 
1871  to  1880  inclusive  the  annual  rainfall  there  averaged  122-900in,, 
the  greatest  rainfall  for  any  one  of  those  years  having  been  15-l-446iu., 
and  the  smallest  96-170in. 

The  greatest  rainfall  in  any  twenty-four  hours  during  the  year 
1892  occurred  at  Dunedin,  5-400in.,  on  the  8th  February. 

The  obserrations  that  have  been  taken  show  that  the  northern 
part  of  New  Zealand  is  within  the  influence  of  the  subtropical 
winter  rainfall,  the  probability  of  rainfall  in  winter  in  that  part  of 
the  colony  being  twice  as  large  as  in  summer. 

In  the  south,  however,  the  rainfall,  though  irregular,  ia  dis- 
iribat«d  more  'equally  over  the  year.  The  chief  difference  to  be 
observed  is  that  on  the  west  coast  spring  rains  prevail,  and  on  the  east 
coast  summer  rains ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  colony  the  driest 
season  is  autumn,  and  in  the  south  it  is  winter  and  spring. 

The  contrast  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  in  the  matter  oE 
rainfall,  is  as  striking  as  the  difference  in  temperature.  Thus,  in  the 
North  Island,  Napier  on  the  east  has  only  half  the  amount  of  rain  that 
falls  in  Toranaki  on  the  west.  But  the  Middle  Island,  with  its 
longitudinal  range  of  lofty  mountains,  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  still 
more  marked  manner,  for  the  rainfall  on  the  west  is  nearly  five 
times  that  on  the  east.  The  excess  of  precipitation  on  the  coast  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  the  glaciers  on  the  opposite 
""  s  of  the  range  ;  those  on  the  west  slope  have  an  excessive  supply 
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of  snow,  and  descend  to  a  line  where  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture ia  50°  Fahr.,  while  on  the  east  slope  they  descend  only  to  the 
mean  annual  temperatnre  of  37°.  The  winter  snow-Une  of  the 
Sonthem  Alps  on  the  east  side  is  3,000ft.,  and  that  on  the  west 
side  3,700tt. 

Periods  of  lasting  droogfat  are  almost  miknown  in  New  Zealand, 
and  only  in  two  instances  do  the  records  show  a  whole  month  at 
any  station  without  rain. 


I.— Review  or 

TBB  PaOPOBTIOHB  OF 

Bub 

Saiottli. 

Probabititj  of  lUin. 

stations. 

s 

s 

1 

f 

\ 

% 

1 

f 

3 

i 
1 

1 

Huio 

SC3'     :::     ::; 

Wiis..,.  - 

Ifil 

<J'«i 

M 

Ml 

UiJ 

"■*'' 

U'«U 

II. — Totals  of  SIokthlt  Riihpau.  ih  Iscsbs. 


Hokltlka  ... 
Bekley  ... 
CLrletchureb 
Dunodln   ... 


Winds. 

The  configuration  of  the  colony — its  groat  length  from  north 
to  south  compared  with  its  breadth,  its  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
the  division  of  the  two  principal  parts  by  Cook  Strait — renders  it 
very  subject  to  the  influence  of  sea-breezes.  As  a  consequence,  in 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  at  times  much  motion  in  the  atmo- 
spheie,  and  windy  days  are  prevalent. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  atmospheric  disturbances  pass  from 
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west  to  east,  with  the  centre  ol  the  depression  to  the  south  of  New 
Zealand,  there  is  a  marked  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  throughout 
all  seasons,  but  they  are  much  modified  hy  the  form  of  the  land, 
When  the  centre  passes  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  the  result  is 
that  the  north-east  winds  impinge  on  the  east  coast,  bringing  rain, 
followed  by  cold  south-eastera,  with  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  snow 
during  winter  in  the  south. 

The  more  common  westerly  winds  begin  in  the  north- north -west, 
vrith  heavyrain  on  the  west  coast,  and  gradually  v  to  south-west, 
when  fair  bright  weather  sets  in  on  that  coast ;  but  the  same  southerly 
wind,  sweeping  along  the  east  side  of  the  islands,  brings  heavy  strong 
weather,  locally  known  as  "  southerly  bursters,"  wliicb,  from  the 
shape  of  the  coast,  reach  the  region  of  Cook  Strait  as  south-east 
storms.  All  the  other  winds  are  either  land-  or  sea-draughts,  with 
light  fine  weather,  or  are  moderate  winds  produced  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  round  anticyclonic  areas  of  high  barometric 
pressure  which  are  far  more  persistent  iu  Lheir  influence  than  the 
fast-moving  cyclonic  or  low-pressure  areas. 

The  nmober  of  days  on  which  there  were  galea  or  high  winds  iu 
1892,  at  each  station,  was  as  follows : — 


Wellington      ..  63  ..  805  ..  25th   Oct. 

Lincoln  ..  0  ..  047  ..  Btli  Sept. 

Dunadin  ..  18  ..  C30  ..  12th  May. 

Wellington,  by  reason  of  its  position  near  the  narrowest  part  of 
Cook  Strait,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  wind. 

Thundeestobus, 
Thunderstorms  are  most  frequent  where  the  changes  of  wind  are 
suddenly  felt,  from  the  moist  equatorial  currents  to  the  cold 
polar  currents  of  the  south-west.  On  the  west  coast  they  are  most 
frequent  in  spring,  except  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Otago, 
where,  during  winter,  thunderstorms  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
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THE  MINEEAL  WATEES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Sia  Jiiiea  Hectob,  K.O.M.G.,  M.D. 

PhINCIPAL    MlNEKAL    SPBINOS, 

New  Zealand  is  singularly  rich  in  springs  of  water  that  hold 
mineral  salts  in  solution,  and  these  are  already  noted  for  their 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  Some  of  the  acid  baihs  of  greatest 
repute,  such  as  the  "Priest's"  Bath,  at  Eotorua,  have  nothing 
equal  to  them  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Both  hot  and  cold  spricgs  are  found,  the  former  being,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  districts  of  the  North  Island  where 
volcanic  forces  have  been  active  since  the  last  Tertiary  period,  and 
are  not  yet  altogether  dormant.  A  few  thermal  springs  are  foond  to 
escape  from  the  Upper  Mesozoic  rocks,  in  localities  where  the  source 
of  heat  can  only  be  attributed  to  chemical  decomposition  of  bitmninons 
matters  and  sulphides ;  and  in  a  few  instances  warm  waters  spring 
from  Palaeozoic  rock-formations  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  cold 
mineral  springs  have  a  wider  distribution,  but  have  only  as  yet  been 
examined  from  comparatively  few  localities. 

The  mineral  waters  of  New  Zealand  are  classified,  from  analyses 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Colonial  Laboratory,  under  the  following 
groups : — 

Saline, — Containing  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium. 

Alkaline, — Contaimng  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and 
potash. 

Alkaline  Siliceous. — Waters  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but 
changing  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming 
alkaline. 

Hepatic  or  Sulphurous, — Waters  the  prominent  character  of 
which  is  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous 
acid. 

Acid  Waters, — In  which  there  is  an  excess  of  mineral  acids,  such 
as  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Mud  Baths, — In  addition  to  the  clear- water  baths,  there  are  what 
are  termed  mud  baths,  in  which  the  mineral  waters  are  mixed  with 
a  pasty  clay.  Their  properties  vary  with  the  nature,  strength,  and 
temperature  of  the  mineral  waters,  the  latter  being  maintained  by 
steam  jets.  The  best  known  mud  bath  is  at  Sulphur  Point,  Botorua. 
It  is  an  acid  bath,  and  is  also  rich  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one 
gallon  including  as  much  as  10' 12  grains  of  this  gas.  It  has, 
therefore,  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  liver,  but  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  and  has  to  be  used  with  caution. 


AlTALYSIS. 

Grains  per  Qallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

■  •  •                           1 

...    18-32 

,/               ff      AHllO    •  • .                       ... 

■  •  •                           1 

408 

„        „   magnesia 

1  •  •                           « 

4-86 

„        „   iron  (protoxide) 

...      1-46 

„        „   alumina 

»  •  •                           i 

...     15-70 

Silica 

•  •  ■ 

...     13-61 

Hydrochloric  acid 

•  •  ■ 

...      5-44 

Sulphuric  acid 

»  ■  •                           t 

...      4-36 

62-83 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  known  mineral  cnprings,  full 
details  concerning  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Official  Laboratory 
Beports : — 


1 

rTZT 

1 

m 

XKiie.aa  Locality. 

ffX^' 

Water. 

Bay  of  Ixlattd)  District. 

Deg. 

1 

H 

Ohaeftwai  uid  Pakttraka 
Haurafii  DUlricl. 

60-116 

10-8 

Acid,  ftluminoaa;  de- 
posits moroury 

Wftlwora      .. 

110 

17'7 

Alkaline,  salino 

f 

Puriri           

eo 

67' 1 

Carbonated, alkaline. 

i 

Bay  of  PUiity. 
White  Island  Laka    . . 

97-aia 

1350-8 

Strongly  acid. 

s 

White  IflUnd  Springs 

310 

96-1 

6 

Pink  Torriico  Ge>-ser 

208 

19-3 

Sulphurous. 

7 

White  Terriwe  Geyser 

210 

Alkaline. 

Tnrikore.  or  Spirit  Baih 

96-120 

lO'O 

Sulphurous. 

9 

Koroteoleo,  or  Oil  Bath 

2U 

IS'O 

Caustic,  alkaline. 

10 

NgMarawt.  Giia  Pool 

124 

8'i 

Sulphurous. 

11 

FapatoQgi,  Lo'oaler-pot 

110 

57 

IS 

Mad  Bath 

03 

9-2 

Saliae,  acidic. 

13 

Sulphur  Pool 

160 

6'8 

Acidic. 

14 

Salphnr  Spring 

73-93 

100 

IS 

Snlphht  Stream 

Mod  Lake 

80 

8-5 

Ifi 

65 

G-3 

Botonia. 

17 

T»poi    te    Koalou.    Graham'B 
Farm  Bath 

90-108 

91 

Alkaline. 

13 

Kuiran.  Waahiog  Spring 

136-156 

9-9 

Alkaline,  siliceous. 

19 

Waihunuhunukuri.  Lake  House 
Clear  Bath 

130-170 

7-3 

Alkaline. 

iO 

Luke  House  Acid  Bath 

150 

11-4 

Acidic- 

21 

Waikito   (a),   Uorrison's  Hotel 
Bath 

120 

9-4 

Alkaline. 

39 

WaikitB  (i),  Sootl'B  Bath 

116 

9'0 

Alkaline, 

23 

Hioemaru,  Hoghes's  Bathj    . . 

170 

16'7 

31 

Te  Kaawliaoga  (a),  Cameron's 
Batb 

105 

8'9 

Acidic. 

25 

Te  Kauwljunga  lb).  Painkiller 

SHI 

13-8 

Acidic  and  hepatic. 

25 

Perekaii,  Sulphur  Point  Boiling 

Pool 
Mud  Balh,  Sulphur  Point      .. 

130-150 

7-0 

Aaidto. 

!7 

190 

7-8 

Acidic  and  hepatic. 

38 

HoiPool.Sulpliuf  Point 

200 

121 

Aoidia. 

39 

Whangapipiro,     Madame    Ra- 
chel'i  Bath 

170-210 

147 

Alkaline  and  siltoeoiu 

30 

Otamawbato 

Hi 

IVi 

Alkaline. 

SI 

Horaital  Lake 

To  Puponitaoga,  Priest's  Bath 

06 

11'3 

Aotdio. 

93 

9i-ll0 

12-1 

^K                                •  Dsslroi'Bdbrthoe^ 

_ 

b  Jt>ne,  im.                                           M 
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No. 


Name  and  Locality. 


Orains 
£nt. 


Chemical  Character  ol 
Water. 


32a 
32b 
32c 

32d 
32e 


33 
34 


35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 
57a 


58 


69 
60 
61 
62 

es 


Matataatonga 

Toko,  or  Postmaster's  Bath  . . 

Waikapapapa,  or  Saddler's    . . 

Bath 
Ngamapoia,  or  Gemini  Bath. . 
Waikirinou,  or  Vaax's  Bath  . . 

Botoiti. 
To  Kate,  mud  lake  at  Tikitere 
Te  Mimi,  hot  waterfall,  from 
33°  C. 

Taupo  District 
Botokawa,  Black  Water 
„  Yellow  Water 

Wairakei,      Kiriohinekai,      or 

White  Water 
Hoahine,  Crow's  Nest 

Witches'  Cauldron  . . 
Ohinekahoro 
»      „  spring   on  flat  near 

track 
Otumahike,  Acacia  . . 
Lofley's  OuUy,  McPherson's 

cold  stream 
warm  stream 
Sumach 
Source  No.  1 
Source  No.  2 
Kokowai 
Waipahihi,  A.C.  Bath  No.  1 

No.  2 
Tea-tree  Spring 
Source  No.  1 
Source  No.  2 
Waipahihi  Stream 
Left  bank,  Waikato,  Waiariki 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


It 


II 


Waikato  District. 
Whangape  . . 
Okoroire 


Rtiapehu  District, 
Onetapu,  Waikato    . . 


East  Cape  District. 
Boparoa,  Waiapu 
Manutahi        „ 
Pepoti  „ 

Waipaoa,  Poverty  Bay 
Waipiro,  Waiapu 


172 
120 
120 

108 
112 


100-212 
90-112 


192 
152 
112 

180 
192 
195 
132 


13-8 

11-9 

7-0 

7-8 
12-8 


61 
3-8 


17-8 

220 

1-8 

19-2 

20-8 

230 

2-2 


136 

3-9 

96 

1-9 

76 

1-3 

114 

2-8 

106 

30 

106 

30 

136 

190 

104 

20 

110 

4-7 

146 

6-7 

170 

13-4 

160 

10-8 

166 

130 

98 

8-6 

125 

10-8 

160-200 

60 

99-113 

6-29 

70 

680 

Cold 

II 

II 

II 

144 

Saline. 
Acidic. 


Acidic,  hepatic. 
Acidic. 


Acidic. 

t« 
Alkaline. 

Alkaline. 

ti 

II 
Feebly  saline. 

Feebly  alkaline. 

tt 

It 

»t 

tf 
Alkaline,  siliceous. 
Alkaline,  saline. 
Feebly  saline. 
Chlorinated  saline. 
Saline. 

Alkaline,  siliceous. 
Alkaline. 

II 
Saline. 

Chlorinated  saline. 


Alkaline. 
Chlorinated  saline. 


Sulphurous. 


Saline,  bituminous. 

II 
Hydrocarbon  gas. 

Bituminous. 
Calcareous,        bitu- 
minous. 


K                  Sune  lUd  Lodlit)-. 

7^: 

iCt. 

Ch»mio»lChtr«lOTot 
Wnter. 

Wellington  DMriet. 

£4 

Wftllii.g(ord 

60 

104 

Add. 

ts 

P»hUft           

Cold 

IM'2 

Alkaline. 

66 

Button'i  Spring 

r.7 

Akit«(a) 

6'a''4 

Alkaline.  " 

68 

..       (*) 

4-8 

Sulpborous. 

SotUh  Iiland. 

69 

Hanmer  Plain  Springs,  Amuii 

OO-IM 

108 

AUtaline. 

TO 

Snmnor  Lake  Springs 

93 

2-3 

Saline. 

71 

Ambertoj  Spring,  Canterbury 

Cold 

11-7 

72 

Wiekliffe  Bay  Spriug,  OtB«o   .. 
OibBon^a  Spring.  Soothland     . . 

31-C 

Saline. 

73 

ciid 

as 

AlkiJinc. 

1.  Okacawai,  Auckland.— A  groDp  of  Bprings  used  as  baths,  17 
miles  from  Bay  of  Islands,  the  waters  of  which  are  acidic,  depositing 
sulphur  and  alum  on  cooling.  Silica  is  only  deposited  as  a  granular 
sediment.  These  springs  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  being 
accompanied  by  an  escape  of  mercurial  vapour,  wliich  deposits  cinna- 
^^n  and  metallic  mercurj'.  Their  medicinal  action  is  tonic  and 
^^■klybeate,   and  they  have  a  specific    alterative    action   in    skin 

^^K  S.  Waiwera,  on  the  coast,  30  miles  north  of  Auckland. — Apower- 
(ul  escape  of  weakly  alkaline  and  saline  water,  extensively  used  as 
baths  for  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic  complaints;  used  intemallyit  has 
also  a  mild  autilithic  action.     This    spring  is   largely  resorted  to, 

^^Ud  most  comfortable  accommodation  is  provided  for  visitors. 


Chloride  of  sodium 

potassium     ... 
lithium 
Iodide  of  magnesimn 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Bicarbonate  oEsoda 
lime 

magoesia 
„  iron 

AInmiua 
Silica  ... 


■  rain?  per  Gallon. 
116'715 

0091 
Traces 
Traces 

0'383 
87'513 
10-692 

0-954 

0'683 
Traces 

2-464 


219495 

,  Puriri,  about  ten  miles  from  Graliamatown. — A  cold,  effer- 
MDt  water,  having  valuable  properties  from  the  presence  of  a 
je  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  bottled  bolh  as  still 
^  aerated  water,  and  is  coming  into  repute  as  an  autihthic  ape- 
i,  and  would  probably  be  useful  in  cases  of  acid  dyspepsia  and 
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IB  disordors  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.    la  chemical  propertiea 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  Fachingen  and  Ems  waters,  of  Nae 
in  Germany. 

Gnins  per  0*Uod.  I 
Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  ...      Sl-938 

Iodide  of  magoesium       ...  ...  ...      Traces 

Sulphate  oEsoda  ...  ...  ...        0-940 

„  potash 

Carbonate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...      Traces 

Bicarbonate  of  lime        ...  ...  ...       28'506 

maKnesia  ...  ...       25-625 

...     452-393 


8ilica 

Phosphoric  acid 


Hthia 


Traces 

2772 
Not  determined 

637112 


4-5.  While  Island.— X  conical  island  iu  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
formed  by  the  summit  of  an  extinct  volcanic  mountain  ridog  out  of 
deep  water.  The  crater  is  occupied  by  a  lake  of  strong  mineral 
water,  which  is  fed  by  intermittent  geyaere  and  boiling  spring 
sorrounding  it.  All  these  waters  are  intensely  acid,  and  deposit 
sulphate  of  lime ;  while  the  accompanying  vapours  form  irregolar 
deposits  of  pure  sulphur.  The  first  water  is  too  powerful  to  bo  uwd 
medicinally  in  its  natural  state,  but  might  he  turned  to  valoaUe— 
account  in  certain  chemical  manufactures.  M 

6-34  (Botonia,  itc.)  are  associated  geograpliically  as  all  oomii^| 
from  the  famous  Eotorua  and  Botomabana  Districts.  They,  how4 
ever,  present  considerable  variety  in  quality,  and  may  be  classed  atfl 
follows ; — ■  J 

6 — 17.  Alkaline  and  Siliceous  Waters. — These  differ  from  thfll 
ordinary  alkaline  waters  in  the  presence  of  silicic  instead  of  carbonid 
acid  as  the  combining  agent.  They  axe  remarkable  from  their  build^ 
ing  extensive  mounds  and  terraces,  composed  of  silica  deposited  bifl 
the  cooling  water,  and  involving  as  it  solidifies  a  certain  amount  ofl 
granular  silica,  which  is  held  in  mechanical  suspension ;  in  thin 
manner  the  wonderful  pink  and  white  terraces  of  Botomabana  aadi 
the  domes  of  Whakarewarewa  were  formed.  This  class  of  wateil 
invariably  contains  carhonic-acid  gas,  and  in  some  cases  also  cnl  J 

fihuretted  hydrogen  in  large  quantity,  tlie  oxidation  of  whiclfl 
cads  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acJd  and  Ih^B 
liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  this  reaction  gives  rise  to  th^| 
acidic  waters.  When  used  as  baths  they  have  an  undoubted  alte-J 
rative  action,  and  are  very  useful  in  rheumatic  affections,  especialllfl 
in  gouty  constitutions.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  specific  actio^l 
of  8ilicatc:S  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  uric  acid  from  tha  flyeteml 
as  baa  lately  been  pointed  out  by  IVench  chemists.  ■ 

17-S4.  Acidic  Waters. — In  the  case  of  these  watora  the  carbonjUefl 
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have  been  wholly  eliminated,  and  the  alkaline  salts  are  formed  by  a 
mineral  acid,  either  sulphnric  or  hydrochloric.  In  some  cases  the 
acid  is  greatly  in  excess,  forming  a  bath  which  has  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  liver  and  upon  diseases  dependent  on  the  derangement  of 
that  important  organ.  In  some  the  presence  of  sulphurous  and 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  in  large  quantities  gives  these  baths  great 
efficacy  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  the  four  chief  types  of  the 
mineral  waters  in  the  Botorua  District : — 


I.  ACIDIC. 


32.  "  Te   Fupunitanga/'   commonly  known   as    the    "  Priest's 
Spring  and  Bath ;"  aluminous  and  strongly  acid  (reaction  acid). 


Sulphate  of  soda 
„  potash 

„  lime 

„  magnesia 

alumina 


tf 


ft 


iron  .. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Silica 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carbonic-acid  gas 


Grains  per  GkJlon. 
Spring  (1881).  Bath  (1893). 


19-24 

8-42 

Traces 

Traces 

7-41 

4-64 

303 

1-24 

21-67 

11-27 

1-24 

Traces 

22-12 

1-4^ 

3-65 

8-43 

18-41 

7-86 

96-77 

43-28 

2-98 

3-92 

2-16 

•  •  • 

II.   AIiEALINE   SILICEOUS. 


29.  •'  Whangapipiro,"  commonly  known  as  "  Madame  Rachel's 
Bath;"  saline  waters  with  silicates  (reaction  alkaline). 


Grains  per  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

...     69-43 

„         potassium 
^          lithium 

...       3-41 

...  Traces 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

...       1-53 

Silicate  of  soda     ... 

...     31-02 

„       lime 

...      4-24 

„        magnesia 

...      109 

Iron  and  alumina  oxides    . . . 

...      2-41 

...     18-21 

Carbonic-acid  gas 


131-34 
3-79 
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III.   HEPATIC  OB  BULPHTJBOUB. 


24.  "Te  Kauwhanga"  (a),  commonly  known  as    "Cameron's 
Bath ;"  hepatic,  feebly  saline,  with  excess  of  acid  (reaction  acid). 


Qrains  per  Gallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

...     60-89 

„         potassium 
„         calcium 

•  •                          1 
•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...       0-79 
...       6-68 

,,         magnesia 
„         alumina 

•  •                          • 

•  • 

1  •  • 

...  Traces 
...       0-29 

Silica 

1  •  • 

I  •  • 

...     12-64 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Iron  oxides 

t  m  • 
•  m 

i  •  • 

...     13-62 
...       1-29 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

...       6-29 

89-99 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carbonic- acid  gas 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...       8-81 
...       1-96 

IV.    SALINE   SILICEOUS. 


8.  '*  Turikore."     Faintly  acid  reaction,  which  turns  to  alkaline 

on  boiling. 

Grains  per  Gftllon. 

Silicate  of  soda     ...  ...  ...  ...     16-82 


„        lime 

...       1-61 

„        magnesia 

...       M4 

„        iron 

...       0-39 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

...     13-47 

Chloride  of  potassium 

...       1-24 

„         sodium 

...     53-61 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

...  Traces 

87-78 

35-56.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  their  general  char- 
acters are  sahne  and  faintly  acid.  They  are  reported  to  be  suitable 
for  internal  and  external  use,  as  alteratives,  in  scorbutic  and  tuber- 
cular diseases,  also  in  chronic  nervous  affections  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.  The  presence  of  iodine  in  these  waters,  which  was 
formerly  reported,  has  been  disproved  by  recent  analyses  of  authentic 
samples. 

57.  Whangape,  Waikato,  is  a  hot  alkaline  water,  having  a  com- 
position similar  to  those  of  Puriri  and  Waiwera. 

67a.  Okoroire  Hot  Springs  and  Sanatorium :  Upper,  or  No.  2, 
Bath :  Temperature,  113"^ ;  flow,  1,300  gallons  per  hour. 


I 


HINEBAL   BPBINQB. 

G  tains  per  Oal 

Calciam  sulphate                ...            ...  ...  2*77 

MagneBium  chloride            ...            ...  ..  069 

Sodium  chloride  ...            ...            ...  ...  9i8 

Sodium  caxbon&te               ...            ...  .■-  1718 

Fotossitim  CEirbonate          ...            ...  ...  1'42 

Iron  oxide            ...            ...            ...  ...  I-IO 

Silica  and  silicates              ...            ...  ...  9*70 


Lower  or  Open-air  Bath,  No.  4  :  Temperature,  99  ;  flow,  4,100 
gallons  per  hour. 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
CaJcium  sulphate  ...  ...  ...       2*42 

Calcium  carbonate  ,,.  ...  ...       1-84 

Ma^^esiuin  carbonate         ...  ...  ...       103 

Bodium  chloride  ...  ...  ...  ...      434 

Alkahne  carbonate  ...  ...  ...     11*41 

k  lion  o  side  ...  ...  ...  ...      070 

Silica  and  silicates  ...  ...  ...      9B2 

3156 
(Analysis  by  Professor  Brown.) 

General  remarks:  Apart  from  the  medicinal  value  which  these 
Springs  poBsess  in  common  with  most  other  alkaline  hot  springs, 
they  are  remarkable  tor  the  large  flow  of  water,  and  for  their 
freedom  from  any  unpleasant  odour  or  deposit.  This  fact  should 
render  the  springs  specially  attractive  to  persons  in  good  health. 

58.  Onctapu  Desert,  at  the  sources  of  the  Waikato  and  Wa- 
ngaehu  Eivers.  This  powerful  spring,  which  issues  at  the  base  of 
Ruapehu,  is  so  strongly  charged  with  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina 
as  to  taint  the  water  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  mineral 
springs  which  occur  iu  the  still  active  volcanic  district  of  Tongariro. 

59-62.  In  the  East  Cafe  and  Poverty  Bay  District  are  four — out 
of  some  seventeen  different  springs  which  have  been  discovered— 
that  yield  hydrocarbons,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  oil,  and  associated 
with  saline  waters.  The  source  of  these  springs  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  certain  bituminous  shales  at  the  base  of  tho  cretaceous  formation. 

63.  Waipiro  is  interesting  as  being  a  hot  spring  in  the  same 
district  (in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  action),  and  as 
depositing  immense  quantities  of  carbonate  of  huic  m  acieular  crys- 
tals. This  hme-deposit  is  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  marking 
the  line  of  fissure  through  which  the  water  escapes. 

64,65.  Are  cold  springs  in  the  Wellington  District,  and  belong 
to  the  class  of  saline  waters,  which  are  generally  feebly  acid. 
Springing  from  rocks  of  Lower  Secondary  formation,  thoy  are  inte- 
resting from  the  large  proportion  of  iodine  and  other  c:cceptional 
elemenlB  which  they  contain.  Pahua  is  the  most  notable  in  this 
respect,  and  has  the  following  composition : — 
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// 


It 


» 


Chloride  of  sodium 

potassium 

magnesium 

calcium 

Iodide  of  magnesium 

Bromide  of  magnesium 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  alumina 
„  iron 

„  lime 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 

Silica 

Iodine,  free    ,.. 


Grains  per  GaUon. 

..     1,303-329 

0-601 

34-960 

120-885 

0-582 

Traces 

3026 

0-641 

Traces 

0-430 

6-451 

1-696 

1-595 


1,474096 

Total  quantity  of  iodine  to  the  gallon  (free  and  combined),  2*177 
grains. 

66.  Burton's,  Taipo,  in  addition  to  iodine,  contains  traces  of 
arsenic. 

67,  68.  Akiteo  (a)  is  a  strong  saline  water  containing  iodides  and 
bromides,  while  Akiteo  (b)  is  an  aerated  chalybeate  water,  and  would 
be  valuable  as  a  tonic,  being  similar  to  the  springs  at  Pyrmont, 
Waldeck,  and  Eecoaro,  Venetia.  .  Aerated  chalybeate  waters  of 
medicinal  value  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  New  Zealand; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  locality  near  Whangarei,  in  the 
North  Island,  and  Chain  Hills,  near  Dunedin,  in  the  Middle  Island. 

69.  The  springs  which  occur  at  the  Hanrner  Plains,  Amuri 
(Middle  Island),  are  alkaline,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted 
h.ydrogen,  and  would  form  useful  baths  in  hepatic  and  cutaneous 
diseases. 

The  water  from  the  springs  in  question  was  in  1892  quite  clear 
and  colourless.  It  emitted  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  manifested 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction  after  being  boiled  for  a  short  time.  The 
following  are  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  of  its  fixed  salts  per 
gallon.     The  small  quantity  of  sediment  that  had  formed  is  excluded 

from  the  results : — 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  ...     62*09 


„         potassium 

>             ...     \jM  \j%f 
...       015 

„          lithium 

...    Trace 

Iodide  of  magnesium 

...    Trace 

Carbonate  of  lime 

...       0-55 

„           magnesia 

...       1-77 

„           iron 

...       005 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

...       7-48 

Carbonate  of  soda 

...       2-66 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

...  Traces 

Silica     ... 

...       2-63 

tY-ss 
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The  totftl  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  not  estimated,  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  water  sent.  The  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  amounted  to  249  grains  per  gallon.  The  water  having 
been  analysed  as  a  mineral  water,  the  organic  matter  has  not  been 
estimated,  or  tested  as  to  nature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  iodine  occurs  in  this  water,  but  it  is  in 
such  small  quantity  that  it  can  only  be  found  by  operating  upon  it 
concentrated.  The  water  is  hepatic,  moderately  saline,  and  should 
prove  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  skin.  The  water  from 
these  springs  was  formerly  reported  on  and  partially  analysed  in 
May,  1867,  with  very  similar  results  (Hector,  "Transactions  N.Z, 
Institute,"  Vol.  iii.,  p.  297, 1870). 

70.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Sumner  Lake  the  water 
has  a  temperature  of  93"  Fahrenheit,  as  it  gushes  from  the  sand- 
stone rock,  but  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  matters  in  solution  to 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  mineral  water. 

71.  Ambcrlcy.  This  was  analysed  and  reported  on  by  Professor 
BicJcerton,  of  the  Canterbury  College,  as  a  chalybeate  water,  but  unfit 
for  use  on  account  of  the  organic  matter  present.  The  analysis  gave 
the  following  quantitative  results  ;— 

Grains  pei  Gallon. 

■       Total  dissolved  sohds            ...            ...            ...     37'6 
Volatile 8-8 
Fixed        28-8 
Carbonate  of  lime  ...            ...            ...            ...       3'6 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         ...  ...  ...       2-2 

Chlorine  ...  ...  ...     lO-fi 

Iron  protoxide        ...  ...  ...  ...       2-3 

Free  ammonia         ..  ...  ...  ...       0069 

II        Albuminoid  ammonia  ...  ...  ...      0034 

I       Sediment  .,,  ...  ...  ..,  165'2 

"72.  Wickliffe  Bay,  Otago.     An  analysis  of  this  water  is  given  by 
rofessor  Black,  of  Otago  University.     It  appears  to  be  a  saline 

Grnina  per  Oollou. 
...     39-3 
...  1120 
Magnesia...  ...  ...  ...  ,;.     18'3 

Lime        ...  ...  ...  ...  »..     ll-S 

•       Alkalies 830 

Carbonic  acid  (combined)     ,..  ,..  ...     12-6 

2767 
73.  Gibson's  Spring,  Southland,  is  a  water  which  is  stated  to  bo 
a  tipcciGc  in  diarrhcea,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter, 
la  some  astringent  in  which  its  medicinal  qualities  are  probably 
due, 
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THE   THEEMAL-SPEINGS  DI8TBICT  AND  THE  GOVEK 
MEN!  B4NAT0BIDM  AT  BOTOBUA. 


I 


CLIHATB   OP  BOTOEUA. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zeal 
will  aaturiUly  suggest  something  of  the  chaxacter  of  its  inland  dim 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000ft.  Botorua  is  some  forty  miles  from  the  coe 
Its  elevation  is  990ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  atmosphere  is  di 
and  more  bracing  than  that  of  the  coast — in  winter  considcrabt 
colder,  and  in  summer  perhaps  somewhat  hotter,  but  of  a  dry  plM 
sant  beat,  free  from  the  moist  oppressiveness  which  cbaracterirf 
the  summer  heat  of  Auckland  and  other  coast  towns.  The  ma 
tenipei-ature  of  spring  is  53°,  of  summer  66°,  of  autumn  67^,  &nd^ 
winter  45'',  The  relative  moisture  of  the  air  for  the  four  i 
(taking  complete  saturation  at  100°)  is — for  spring,  74°  ;  for  si 
66° ;  for  autumn,  67"  ;  and  for  winter,  7^"-  The  steam  which  r 
SO  abundantly  and  perpetually  all  over  the  district  no  doubt  ( 
considerably  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  was  cleai  . 
shown  in  the  month  of  June,  1886,  when  the  great  eroption  of  Tara- 
wera  took  place.  The  relative  moisture  for  that  mouth  was  10'  in 
excess  of  the  average,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  vapour 
caused  by  the  eruption.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  5(Kn.,  and 
the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  about  140,  Auckland  has 
18in.  less  rain,  and  thirteen  more  raiuy  days.  The  daily  range  of 
temperature  is  greatest  in  the  summer  and  least  in  the  winter.  Thi3__ 
condition  maintaius  throughout  the  nhole  of  New  Zealand,  and  cot 
stituies  oue  of  the  greatest  charms  of  its  climate,  No  matter  hivj 
hot  a  summer's  day  may  be,  the  nights  ore  invariably  cool, 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  spring  is  21^^,  for  si 
for  autumn  23°,  and  for  winter  20°, 

These  annual  means,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  ob« 
vations  extending  over  seven  years  only,  and  consequently  have  onl 
a  relative  value.  For  example,  the  rainfall  for  the  six  years  endii^ 
with  the  year  1891  averaged  50in.  per  annum,  but  m  1892  tha 
rainfall  was  67iu. ;  so  that  for  these  averages  to  have  an  absolute 
value  they  must  be  based  on  observations  extending  over  afar  longer 
period. 

The  most  agreeable  months  of  the  year  for  an  invahd  to  \ 
Rotorua  are  February,  March,  and  April;  the  least  pleasant  i 
August,  September,  and  October;  but,  as  there  is  ample  boardin 
ace  on  mi  od  at  ion  close  to  the  baths,  the  invahd  is  virtually  )' 
pendent  of  the  weather.  A  climate  better  adapted  to  the  nee 
ties  of  the  class  of  patients  visiting  this  health -resort  could  not  | 
desired.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  fairly  vigorous  iMutltli,  I 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  normal  power  of  adaptatn 
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and  resistance  to  climatic  changes.  A  climate  iu  which  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  for  long  periods  of  the  year  wonld  tail  to  secure 
this  end  ;  but  one  in  which  the  various  factors  of  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  electricity,  wind,  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  sub- 
ject to  moderate  variations,  is,  in  every  way,  the  kind  of  climate  to 
be  desired. 


The  thermal- springs  district  of  New  Zealand  comprises  an  area 
of  upwards  of  600,000  acres,  or  close  on  1,000  square  miles.  The 
length  of  the  district  is  some  fifty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twenty  miles.  Its  altitude  varies  from  1,000ft.  to  2,000tt.  above 
the  sea- level. 

PHTSICAT,  PEATUREE. 

The  general  physical  features  of  this  region  embrace  extensive 
pumice-plains,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  high  ranges  of 
igneous  formation,  which  ore  relieved  here  and  there  by  enormous 
trachytic  cones.  Forests  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  aud  beauty 
clothe  the  mountains  and  border  the  extensive  plateaux,  while 
hot  lakes,  boiling  geysers,  and  thermal  springs  are  dotted  far  and 
wide  over  the  country.  The  thermal -springs  district,  however,  as 
defined  on  the  maps,  by  no  means  embraces  the  whole  volcanic 
and  bydrothermal  activity  of  the  island.  Although  the  volcanic 
slopes  of  Ruapehu  and  Tongariro  bound  this  region  on  the  south, 
hot  springs  are  found  here  and  (here  for  fully  250  miles  beyond  its 
western  boundary — in  fact,  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
Within  the  district  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  hot 
springs  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  mud-volcanoes,  solfataras,  and 
fumeroles. 


VABIETIEH   OF   UINEBAI.  \ 

These  springs  ore  of  the  most  varied  chemical  character,  and  of 
every  degree  of  temperature  from  60°  to  212°.  Not  a  twentieth  part 
of  ihem  have  as  yet  Ijeen  submitted  to  analysis.  Those  which  have 
been  examined  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment in  Welhngton  are  divided  by  Sir  James  Hector  into  five  classes: 
Q)  Saline,  containing  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium ;  (2)  alkaline, 
'""itaiaiog  carbonates  and  bicarljonates  of  soda  and  potash ;  (3) 
aline-ailiceoHS,  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but  changing  rapidly 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  alkaline ;  (i)  hepatic, 
tJilphurouj,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  aulphurons  acid  ;  and  (5)  acidic,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  both.  In  addition  to  these  we 
havo  saline  waters,  containing  iodine,  cold  acidulous  ohalybeates, 
and  saline  acidulous  chalybeates.  These,  however,  are  in  situations 
at  present  inaccessible  to  the  invalid,  or,  if  not  out  of  reach,  at  least 
destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  essential  to  the  sick,  but 
Ihey  are  no  doubt  destined  iu  Die  near  future  to  atuiu  a  high  medical 
""loUition. 


0)  ^ 

Bognta 
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THE   BOTOBUA   SANATOBIUM,   AND  NAMES  OF  THE   PBINOIPAL   BATHS. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  very  wisely  chosen  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Eotorua  as  the  basis  of  operations  for  open* 
ing-up  this  wonderful  district.  Here  are  grouped  together  numerous 
examples  of  the  five  classes  of  springs  I  have  enumerated,  and  here 
the  Government  have  fixed  their  first  sanatorium  and  bathing  estab- 
lishment, to  which  it  is  desired  specially  to  direct  attention.  The 
sanatorium  reserve  at  Eotorua  comprises  an  area  of  some  50  acres, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  cast  by  the  lake,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Township  of  Rotorua.  Ten  years  ago  this  was  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  covered  with  tea- tree  scrub,  and  diversified  only  by 
clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  various  hot  springs.  Here  the  ad- 
venturous invalid  of  that  day  had  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  bath  ;  and  if  the  spring  he  wished  to 
use  happened  to  be  too  hot  for  his  purpose  he  probably  had  to  dig 
the  hole  for  himself,  and  regulate  the  supply  and  temperature  of  the 
water  to  the  best  of  his  hydraulic  ability.  In  many  instances  he 
immortalised  himself  by  giving  his  name  to  the  spring — a  name  still 
retained.  Thus  we  have  **  Cameron's  Bath,"  *'McHugh*8  Bath," 
*'  Mackenzie's  Bath,"  and  **  The  Priest's  Bath."  Other  springs  have 
received  their  names  from  some  real  or  imaginary  quality.  Thus 
v/e  have  **  Madame  Rachel,"  '*The  Pain-killer,"  **The  Coffee-pot," 
and  '*  The  Blue  Bath."  Now  this  area  of  desolation  is  completely 
transformed.  Walks  and  drives  planted  with  evergreen  trees  traverse 
it  from  end  to  end,  fountains  and  fiower-gardens  dehght  the  eye,  and 
commodious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of 
invalids  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Sanatorium  Hospital,  the  medical  residence,  the  Priest's  Pavi- 
lion, the  Rachel  Pavilion,  the  Blue  Swimming-bath  (to  which  is  at- 
tached the  sulphur-vapour  bath  and  the  electrical  department^,  and 
Brent's  boarding-house. 

THE    HOSPITAL. 

The  hospital,  which  was  opened  in  1886,  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  November,  1888.  A  new  and  far  more  commodi- 
ous building  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Government.  It  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  twenty -one  patients — twelve  males  and  nine 
females.  The  stipulations  made  by  the  Government  with  regard  to 
admission  are  that  the  patient  shall  be  able  to  show  that  his  case 
is  one  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  baths,  and  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  the  usual  hotel  or  boarding-house  charges. 

THE   REGULATIONS   AND   TARIFF. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  this  institution  : — 

1.  ApplicationR  for  admission  of  personR  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Resident 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Sanatorium,  Rotorua. 

2.  No  person  shAl  be  admitted  (unless  in  accordance  with  Reffulations  5,  6, 
and  7)  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board 
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of  the  district  to  wliich  ho  Lelongs,  or  of  tlie  Tiustecs  of  the  beaevolotit  society 
or  bospitaJ  (if  separati!  iDstitutions)  of  the  town  in  which  ho  lives, 

3.  The  chajgo  for  m&intenanca  and  treatinent  is  21s.  a  week. 

4.  The  Board  or  Trusteos.  in  roaJcinf;  such  recommeniJatioD,  shall  gaainntco 
the  cost  (J  such  patient,  shall  send  him  or  h^r  at  their  own  oborge  to  Rotorua, 
be  reEpODEiiilo  tor  his  or  her  retam- passage,  and  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
clothlDg.  They  shiJ!  niao  furnish  a  report  on  Iho  case  hj  a  duly-qualified  medical 
practitioner,  in  order  that  it  ma;  he  seea  whether  the  coae  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
profit  by  treatment  at  the  Sonatocium. 

G.  Members  of  any  duly-registeiod  friendly  society  may  be  admitted,  on  the 
rocommcndation  ol  tlio  lodge  to  which  they  belong,  on  the  same  torwB  as  patients 
recommend ed  by  a  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board,  and  Kogulationa  3  and  4 
shall  be  read  as  applying  to  them  in  all  respects :  Provided  that  not  more  than 
three  of  such  person"  shall  bo  resident  at  tho  Sanatorium  at  any  one  time,  and  that 
all  the  hospital  beds  are  not  required  by  patients  admitted  under  Regulation  3. 

G.  When  nil  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regula* 
tioai  2  ajid  5,  the  neeidenC  Medical  Officer  may,  nt  his  discretion,  admit  persons, 
being  bond  fld»  hospital  oases,  aud  who  have  iindectaken  to  pay  30b  a  week  for 
maintennnce  and  treatment. 

7.  When  all  tho  bedsara  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regulations 
9i  5,  ftud  G.  peiEOQS  may  be  admitted  on  the  following  conditions:  — 

(1.)  Tliat  the  Resident  Medical  OfBcer  has  certified  that  each  such  ppraon 
U  likely  to  be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium, 
r  (S.)  That  tho  expenses  to  and  from   Ratorua  are  provided  by  each  such 

^L  person,  together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing. 

H  (3.)  Ihat  not  more  than  four  such  pcisons  shall  bo  resident  at  the  Sana. 


This  means,  in  brief,  that  patients  sect  by  the  Charitable  Aid 
boards  of  the  country  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  times  at  one  guinea 
week;  that  three  beds  may  bo  occupied  by  members  oF  registered 
idly  societies  on  the  same  terms  ;  that  not  more  than  four  free 
^.  !Dtft  shall  he  resident  at  the  same  time;  aud  that  if  all  the  beds 
WQ  not  occupied  by  the  three  classes  oF  patients  enumerated,  the 
medical  oBicer  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  snitable  cases,  paying  for 
themselves,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  week.  Such  patients,  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  disappointment,  should  not  leave  their  homes  until  they 
have  coutmunicated  with  the  resident  medical  officer,  and  been 
assured  by  him  that  their  cases  arc  suitable,  and  that  they  will  be 
admitted  on  arrival. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  private  accommo- 
dation in  this  institution  ;  whatever  the  regulations  under  which  the 
patients  are  admitted,  they  are  on  equal  terms;  they  take  their 
moais  together  in  the  same  hall ;  tho  women  have  their  own  sittin)^- 
loom  and  dormitory,  containing  nine  beds  ;  and  tho  men  have  their 
'"Ing-room  and  dormitory,  containing  twelve  beds.  Patients  are 
litted  for  three  months,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
trintendent,  a  second  period  of  three  months  is  desirable,  it  is 
ited ;  bat  in  all  cases  six  months  is  the  oxtrcnie  limit. 
The  )^reat  object  of  this  institution,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
to  enablu  the  Charitable  Aid  Boards  of  the  country  to  send  up  for 
treatment  a  class  of  patients  who  would  not  otherwise  he  able  to 
mnfl  bhuinselves  of  the  springs,  while  at  tho  same  time  in  no  way 
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interfering  with  the  private  enterprise  of  hotel  aud  boatding-h 

proprietors. 

THE   AKALTSIB  AND  ACTION   OF  THE  WATEB5. 

Patients  who  frequeut  our  springs  aie  always  anxious  to  see  t 
analysis  of  the  waters  in  which  tliey  bathe,  and  are  asaally  ttDid 
the  impression  that  they  absorb  into  their  systems  the  entire  list  I 
salts  eQumerated.    This  is  an  error.     The  body  cannot  absorb  aa 
salts  tram  an  aqueous  solution.    If  the  water,  or  any  portion  of  it,  I 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  constitne^ 
solids,  of  course,  remains,  which  through  the  friction  of  the  clotbil' 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  fatty  elements  of  the  integunm 
and  is  eventually  absorbed.    After  a  course  of  sulphur  baths  tJ 
underclothing  is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  some  time  after  leaving  dd 
springs,  and  silver  carried  in  the  pockets  becomes  blackened,  sEoa 
ing  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur  has  been  absorbed  in  tU 
manner  described.    The  shipwrecked  sailor  adrift  in  a  boat  finds  faff 
thirst  relieved  for  a  time  by  saturating  his  shirt  with  sea  water ;  1 
he  absorbed  the  salt  his  suffering  would  be  only  intensified,  but  tlii_ 
wet  shirt  by  temporarily  checking  the  transpiration  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  his  body  affords  him  relief.     The  direct  inlluenee  of 
hot  mineral  water  used  for  bathing — apart  from  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature— is  twofold,  according  to  its  chemical  character:  it  eith 
excites  and  stimulates  the  nervous  and  vascular  elements  of  the  sic' 
as  in  the  case  of  acid  sulphur  waters  ;  or  it  exercises  a  soothing  a 
emollient  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  siliceous  waters.    ^ 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  the  most  u 
portant  emunctory  of  the  body ;  and  that .  as  a  means  of  mointaini 
its  normal  functional  activity,  bathing,  well-ad\ised  and  regulate 
is  the  most  efQcient  agent  we  can  employ;  and  that  in  skin  aiseaa 
especially  our  cures  are  brought  about  not  bv  any  absorption  of  fixed 
salts  contained  in  the  water,  but  by  the  prolonged  maceration  o!  the 
cuticle,  causing  the  ready  removal  of  the  debris  of  dead  and  diseased 
cells,  and  their  gradual  replacement  by  cells  of  a  more  healthr  eha- 
racter,  due  to  the  emplojTnent  of  a  suitable  regimen  and  the  innoei 
of  a  highly  vitahsing  climatic  environment. 


FfiOFEHTIES   OF  THE   FRINCirAL    BATH   SFBlNaS   AT   ROTOBDA. 

The  following  springs  are  those  which  have  the  most  valnal 
properties,  and  whose  therapeutic  action  is  best  known  : — 

1.  Ta  Pupunilaiiga,  or  "Tlie  Priest's  Bath,"  at  Rotonia,  t 
B,  few  feet  from  the  lake's  edge ;  the  water  is  strongly  acidic  a 
aluminous,  depositing  flocculent  sulphur  on  the  bed  and  sides  o'  ' 
bath  ;  reaction,  acid.    There  are  four  large  public  baths  or  »" 
(each  IBft.  by  12tt.),  two  for  each  sex,  with  sixteen  comio 
private  dressing-rooms  attached,  and  provided  with  cold  frcsh-ii 
showers,  and  hot  or  tepid  douches ;  also  two  private  baths  (each  8 
by  6ft.)  for  special  cases.    It  is  considered  the  finest   and  : 
curative  bath  iu  the  southern  hemisphere.     Analysis  (in  grains  [ 
gallonl  :  Sulphate  of  soda,  19*24gr. ;  sulphate  of  jxitaBa,  1 
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pfaatc  of  lime,  7'41gr, ;  Bulphate  of  magneaia,  3'03gr. ;  eulphate  of 
alumina,  21-67gr.  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  l-24gr. ;  sulphuric  acid,  22-12gr. ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  3-65gr.  ;  silica,  J8-41gr. — total,  96-77gr. ;  also, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2'98gr.,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  2'lQgr. 
Temperature  :  From  98"  Fahr.  to  106°  Fahr. ;  aTerage,  99°  Fahr. 
Special  indicatiouB:  Gout,  dyspepsia,  sciatica,  skin  diseases,  dis- 
orders of  the  liver,  sexual  impotence,  cold  feet,  amenorrhcea,  dropsy, 
and  all  forms  of  rheumatism. 

We  have  no  spring  in  the  district  that  has  obtained  a  higher 
reputation,  or  proved  itself  more  generally  useful,  than  that  known 
as  the  Priest's  Bath.  The  variation  in  temperature  is  due  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  and  the  direction  of  the  n*ind.  When  the 
lake  is  high  and  the  wind  blon'iug  in  the  direction  of  the  baths  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  a  high  temperature,  and  vice  versa,  the 
cold  water  of  the  lake  affording  a  more  efficient  barrier  to  the  escape 
of  heat  than  the  open  pumice-gravel  of  which  the  shore  is  composed, 
&  patient  emerging  from  his  bath  looks  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and  I 
regard  this  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  as  a  most  important 
therapeutic  factor :  the  vascular  and  nen'oua  apparatus  of  the  skin 
is  powerfully  stimulated  by  it,  and  internal  congestions  are  relieved, 
Our  alkaline  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  the  chlorides 
and  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  have  a  soothing  and  emollient  eSect  on 
the  akin,  and  are  of  great  value  in  eczema,  and  other  cutaneous 
ailments.  The  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  ia  brilliantly  clear  when 
undisturbed,  and  pale-green  in  colour.  Afaint  odourof  sulphuretted- 
bydn^cn  pervades  the  vicinity,  which  gas,  together  with  sulphurous- 
acid,  is  copiously  evolved.  Since  the  eruption  of  Tarawera  this 
offensive  odour  baa  been  much  modified,  owing,  I  believe,  to  an 
increased  evolution  of  sulphurous- acid  gas  at  that  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  nasal  organs  and  general  comfort  of  the  bathers,  these 
gases  effect  a  mutual  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
sulphur  and  water,  thus— 2HjS+80,=3S-|-2HiO ;  which  means 
th^  two  ports  of  sulphuretfed  hydrogen,  combining  with  one  part  of 
Eolpbnrous  acid,  form  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  two  of  water. 
Wherever  steam  charged  with  these  gases  is  able  to  penetrate, 
sulphur  is  deposited.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  sulphur  in  the 
district.  It  permeates  readily  the  siliceous-sinter  rock,  forming 
beautifnl  needle-like  crystals  of  sulphur  in  its  interspaces.  Sulphur 
being  thus  constantly  transformed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state 
in  the  water  of  this  spring,  it  is  very  possible  that,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin  in  this  nascent  and  impalpable  form,  its  thera- 
peutic power  may  be  considerably  enhanced  :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  absorption,  for  our  patients  tell  us  that  their  underclothing 
is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  weeks  after  retarning  home.  The  Priest's 
Bathing-pavilion  is  a  building  74ft.  long  by  44ft.  viiiie,  haip-ing  a 
mpcrficinl  area  of  3,266  square  feet.  It  is  divided  into  male  and 
fenialedepartments.  Each  department  comprises  two  pubhc  pisciiue, 
IQIt-  hy  12ft.,  with  two  private  baths  for  special  cases,  lounging- 
and  comfortable   dressing-rooms.     Each  bath  is   provided 
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with  a  cold  fresh- water  shower,  and  douches  either  hot  or  tepid,  thus 
materially  enhancing  the  hydropathic  efficiency  of  this  remarkable 
water. 

2.  Whangapipiro,  or  **  Madame  BacheVs  Bath,**  at  Botorua; 
saline  waters  of  exquisite  softness,  with  silicates,  having  the  power  of 
applying  a  gloss  to  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
silicates  that  they  contain ;  reaction,  alkaUne.  There  are  two  open- 
air  baths  (17ft.  by  14ft.),  one  for  each  sex,  and  also  single  baths 
inside  the  house.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Chloride  of 
sodium,  69-43gr.  ;  chloride  of  potassium,  3-41gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium, 
traces ;  sulphate  of  soda,  llSOgr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  18*21gr. ;  silicate 
of  lime,  4'24gr. ;  sihcate  of  magnesia,  l'09gr. ;  iron  and  alumina 
oxides,  2-41gr. ;  silica,  5-87gr.— total,  116'46gr.  in  one  gallon;  also 
carbonic  acid  gas,  3-79gr.  Temperature :  Formerly  174°  Fahr.,  but 
rose  to  194°  Fabr.  after  eruption  in  June,  1886.  Special  indications : 
Diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis.  By  internal  administration 
(whereby  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is 
produced)  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  "Rachel"  bathing-pavilion  adjoins  Te  Pupunitanga,  or 
''  The  Priest's  Bath."  Here  we  have  a  water  diametrically  opposite 
in  character  to  the  last  described — an  alkaline  siliceous  water, 
having  a  temperature  at  its  source  of  180°.  This  source  is  a 
cauldion  of  enormous  depth,  situated  some  200  yards  from  the  bath* 
ing-pavilion,  and  yielding  50,000  gallons  daily.  We  have  a  simple 
system  of  cooling  by  which  the  water  may  be  used  at  any  desired 
temperature.  Here  also  is  a  separate  department  for  each  sex,  each 
containing  a  public  2^isci7ia  16ft.  square,  four  private  baths,  a  loung- 
ing- or  waiting-room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  70°  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  dressing-rooms.  The  reaction  of  the  water  is 
alkaline,  and  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  delicious  sense  of  bien-Hre  produced  by  bathing  in  this  water, 
with  the  soft  satiny  feeling  it  communicates  to  the  skin,  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  useful  in  all  fonns  of  skin-disease — 
indeed,  in  eczema  it  may  be  considered  specific  if  continued  long 
enough  in  conjunction  with  a  suitable  regimen.  I  frequently  recom- 
mend the  intarnal  use  of  this  water.  Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant, 
and  its  action  is  mildly  antilithic.  Waters  containing  silicates  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  and  I  certainly  have 
found  it  suit  gouty  patients  admirably. 

3.  Oruaichata,  or  "  The  Blue  Bath/'  within  the  Botorua  Hos- 
pital gi-ounds,  a  large  resei-voir,  built  of  concrete,  86ft.  by  20ft., 
pro\4ded  with  hot-  and  cold-water  douches  and  showers.  This  water 
is  of  sahne  character  with  silicates.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) : 
Chloride  of  sodium,  60*44gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  l*04gr. ;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  5-48gr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  0-32gr. ;  silicate  of  soda, 
8-38gr. ;  silicate  of  iron  oxide,  l'42gr. ;  silica,  14-20gr. — total,  91-28p'. 
in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  5'52gr. ;  carbonic  acid, 
2-21gr.  Temperature:  140°  F.  Special  indications:  Almost  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing  spring — (Whangapipiro). 
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The  Blue  Bath  is  e,  warm  swimming-bath  62£t.  long  by  24£i. 
nide.  It  is  built  of  stoiitt  and  concrete,  with  a  smooth  surface  of 
Portland  cement.  Its  depth  ia  from  4ft.  Gin.  to  3ft.  It  contains 
about  30,000  gallons  of  water,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  98°. 
This  ia  the  popular-  pleasure-bath  of  the  Sanatorium,  in  which  our 
rheumatic  invalids  are  able  to  take  exercise  without  undue  fatigue. 
It  was  completed  in  1885,  and  opened  by  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala.  While  excavating  this  bath  the  workmen  struck  upon  a  re- 
markable sulphm-- cavern,  its  roof  and  sides  thickly  coated  with 
brilliant  acicvuar  crystals  of  sulphur,  and  at  its  base  a  hot-spring 
yielding  steam  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur-gases  as  to  be 
ite  irrespirable.  This  we  have  conducted  to  the  surface,  and 
iploy  as  a  sulphur- vapour  bath,  dilating  it  as  occasion  requires 
.  th  eteam  of  a  milder  character.  In  sciatica  and  all  forms  of 
rheotnatism  this  is  one  of  our  most  popular  and  efficacious  remedies. 
4,  Cameron's  Bath  (kno\vii  as  "  Laughing-gas  Bath  ").  within  the 
Rotorua  Sanatorium  Beacrve,  a  quarter-mile  from  the  bath-pavilion, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Botorua,  at  a  point  called  Te  Kauwhanga.  It 
is  a  muddy  pool,  30ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  constant  discharge  of  gas 
(.sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphurous  acid),  which,  when  inhaled, 
causes  faintness  and  great  excitement  of  the  respiratory  and  vascular 
ftmctions.  The  pool  has  no  outflow ;  the  water  is  a  dirty  chocolate 
colour,  hepatic,  feebly  saliue,  and  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and 
offensive  odour.  Bathing  in  the  spring  itself  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  44'54gr. ;  chloride 
:Ol  potassium,  l-67gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  1204gr.  ;  chloride  of  cal- 
I,  5-22gr. :  chloride  of  magnesium,  l-28gr. ;  chloride  of  alumi- 
1,  0'62gr. ;  silica,  9'22gr. ;  hydrochloride  acid,  5-92gr.— total, 
'Slgr.  in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hjdrogen,  4-42gr.  Tempera- 
e:  109°rahr.  toll5°Fahr. 

6.  Tke  Pain-killer  Bath,  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  resembles 
I  above  water  (No,  4),  but  it  is  a  little  more  saline  and  hepatic ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sulphurous  springs  in  the  resoi-ve. 
The  water  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  an  offensive  odour,  and 
deposits  a  brownish  sediment  on  being  boiled.  This  bath  has  great 
Lurative  properties,  and  two  baths  with  sheltered  dressing-accommo- 
dation have  been  erected  in  connection  with  it.  Analysis:  Chloride 
o!  sodium,  46'42gr. ;  chloride  of  potassium,  l-71gr. ;  chloride  of 
calcium,  2-66gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  l'47gr. ;  chloride  of  iron 
and  aiaminium,  4-22gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  29*14gr. ;  hydrochloric 
ii^d,  6'84gr. ;  silica,  lB'02gr.— total.  110-48gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sul- 
itted  hydrogen.  4-84gr.  Temperature:  204' Fahr. 
The  Coffee  Pot,  also  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  a  small  mud 
lOft.  in  diameter;  the  water  is  thick,  brown,  and  muddy, 
with  an  oily  slime,  in  fact,  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance  ; 

£raisteiit  acid  reaction  and  an  offensive  odour;  hepatic  and 
le.    Analysis:  Silica,  13, 86gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  23'71gr. ; 
of  potassium,    0-77gr. ;    chloride    of   aluminium,    l-46gr. ; 
ride  of  calcium,  2-04gr.:  cWoridootmagnesium.  lG2gr. ;  chloride 
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of  iroD,  147gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  7-66gr. ;  sulphuric  acid,  7G0gr,— 
total,  60'19gr.  in  one  gallon.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3'13gr.    Teiu 
perature:  80°  to  IW  Fahr.     Special  iudicationB  of  the  last  thr 
baths  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6} :  Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  cbroi 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  cutaneous  dieeaEcs. 

7.  Hinemaru    {•'Stonewall   Jackson"    or    " McSugh's  Bath' 
situated  in  the  Rotorua  Sanatorium  Reserve.    The  water  is  o£ 
yellowisli  colour,  it  is  of  a  saline  character,  with  silicates ;  reactia 
alkaline.     Analysis:    Chloride    of    sodium,    93'46gr. ;    chloride 
potassium,  4-69gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces;  sulphate  of  £ 
2'76gr. ;  mono-silicate  of  soia,  6-41gr. ;   silicate  of  lime,   2-8i^ 
silicate  of  magnesia,  102  gr.;  iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  SlOgt 
silica,  8-29gr. — total,  121-62gr.  in  one  gallon.    Temperature  :  Fr 
98°  Fahr.  to  118°  Fahr.     Special  indications:  Cutaneous  diseai 
rheumatism  ;  ii  filtered,  suitable  for  iutemal  adininistralioa  in  at 
dyspepsia  and  the  uiatic  diathesis  (dose,  one  tumbler  thrice  i 
between  meals). 

THE   WHAKABEWAEEWA  BATHS. 

At  Whakarewarewa,  two  miles  from  Rotorua,   there  are  ti 
springs  which  have  a  woll-merited  reputation. 

1.  Turekore,  or  the  "  Spout  Bath." — This  water  is  in  greal 
puto  among  the  Maoris  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  rhei 
tism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  kidney  complaints.  It  is  < 
sulphurous  character,  and  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  which  cha 
to  alkaline  on  boiling  the  water.  Analysis :  Silicate  of  e 
16'32gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  l-Glgr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  1-H„ 
silicate  of  iron,  0'39gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  13-47gr. ;  chloride 
potassium,  l-24gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  53*61gr. ;  phosphate 
alumina,  traces— total,  87*78gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature;  ' 
Fahr.  to  120'  Fahr.  Special  indications :  Cutaneous  diseases,  Ii 
bago,  chronic  rheumatism,  local  palsy  of  muscles. 

2.  Eoroteoleo,  or  the  "  Oil  Bath."— This  water  is  alkaline  ■ 
slightly  caustic.  Analysis:  Mono-silicate  of  soda,  2*08gr. :  mc_. 
silicate  of  lime,  3'16gr. ;  mono-silicate  of  magnesia,  0'76gr. ;  tnooo* 
silicate  of  iron,  0*B5gr.  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  7'49gr. ;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, l'46gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium.  6G'34gr.  ;  chloride  of  litbiutBi 
traces— total,  104-54gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature,  212°  Ft'  ' 
Special  indications  :  Cutaneous  diseases. 

These  springs  were  analysed  some  twelve  years  ago  in 
laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  Doparlmeat.  but  now  that 
are  within  a  few  months  of  having  complete  railway  comma meatioB 
with  Auckland  it  is  most  desirable  not  only  Uiat  the  foKgoioK 
springs  should  be  rcanalysed,  but  that  others  in  the  vicinilr  sboow 
be  eiamined.  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased  bati ' 
accommodation  which  the  railway  is  certain  to  create.  Erery 
the  number  of  invaUds  resorting  to  these  springs  is  increased, 
ing  the  last  season,  from  November.  1892,  to  April,  1893,  the 
modation  for  invaUds  has  boeu  strained  to  tho  utmost.     Wbat 
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be  the  elfect  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  on  the  tourist  traffic 
proper  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  enterprise,  but  that  it 
will  enormously  increase  the  iuvoliil  traffic  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  this  is  an  important  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  Fifteen  samples  of  mineral  water  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  Analyst,  and  five  of  these  are  from  recently-dia- 
coTered  springs,  of  which  httle  is  known  chemically.  They  are 
situsted  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Ptieat'ft 
and  Kachel  Baths,  and,  having  an  abundant  outflow,  require  only 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  for  accommodation  to  rnnke 
tbeni  available  to  meet  our  anticipated  requirements,  They  have 
received  the  following  names:  (1)  Matuatonga,  or  "  Corlett'B 
Bath;"  (2)  Waikaupapapapa,  or  "The  Saddler's  Bath;"  (3) 
Uahanga,  or  "The  Gemini  Baths;"  (4)  Waiwhakakirihou,  or 
"Vaui's  Balh;"  (5)  Toko,  or  "The  Postmaster's  Bath."  The 
Enropean  nomenclature  is  based  on  the  names  of  individual  resideuts 
at  Botorua,  who,  at  their  own  cost,  have  made  a  road  to  the  springs, 
and  established  very  fair  bathing-accommodatiou,  which  is  already 
utilised  by  many  of  our  invalid  visitors.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  are 
acid  waters,  which  will  supplement  the  Priests'  Bath  in  all  its 
therapeutic  indications ;  aud  Nos.  1  and  i  are  alkaline  waters, 
(  bfcTi&g  the  Bachel  Spring  as  a  congener. 

^&  CASES   SUITABLE    FOR  TltEATUENT. 

^  The  seleetioD  of  cases  suitable  for  treatment  at  Rotorua  is  a  most 
'tmportant  matter.  I  am  aware  that  a  strong  tendency  exists  both 
vrith  physician  and  patient  to  try  anything  as  o.  dernier  Teisort.  Ii  ia 
k  senous  matter,  however,  to  put  a  patient  to  the  trouble  and  expense, 
ftnd  possibly  pain,  of  making  a  long  and  weary  journey,  to  rob  him 
of  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  without  at 
leaat  some  reasonable  hope  that  his  labour  will  not  be  Jn  vain.  And 
yet  this  is  constantly  done.  Some  six  years  ago,  when  I  first 
took  up  my  present  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sanatorium  at 
Rotorua,  1  found  that  numbers  of  patients  were  being  sent  to  the 
district  who  ought  never  to  have  left  their  homes.  Advanced 
phthisis,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  spinal  caries,  and  psoas  abscess 
were  a  few  of  the  aihnents  supposed  to  be  curable  by  hot  water. 
This  state  of  things,  fortunately,  has  been  remedied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  a  pamphlet  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
giving  the  medical  men  of  New  Zealand  a  few  hiuts  on  the  selection 
of  cases  suitable  for  treatment  at  the  springs. 

The  two  most  important  questions  to  bo  answered  before  deciding 
to  scud  a  case  to  Rotorua  are — ^1)  Has  the  patient  sufficieut  strength 
to  bear  the  journey  ?  and  (2)  is  the  case  one  Ukely  to  benefit  by 
treatment?  With  regard  to  the  Qrst  question,  it  nmst  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  five  hours'  coaching  from  Oxford  to  Botorua  is  rather 
a  trying  ordeal  for  an  invalid,  aud  will  continue   to   be  bo  until 

^  the  rMlway,  now  in  course  of  construction,  is  complete.     A  case 
"lerwise  suitable,  however,  need   not  be  kept  away  because  the 


• 
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journey  may  occasion  considerable  fatigue,  or  even  increase  of  p 
proviiled  there  is  sufficient  vitality  to  render  such  inconvenienca 
mere  matter  of  temporary  concern.     Nor  need  the  partial  or  e 
total  loss  of  the  patient's  locomotive  power  prevent  bts  coming. 
have  many  instances  on  record  of  patients  who  on  arrival  reqoi 
the  aid  of  crutches,  or  to  bo  actuallv  carried  to  the  bath,  and  j 
went  away  enjoying  the  full  use  of  tbeir  limbs.     In  considering  I 
second  question,  medical  men  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  th 
where  profound  organic  structural  change  exists  very  little  bene 
can  be  expected,  so  that  considerable  discrimination  must  be  exe 
cised  in  selecting  cases  of  paralysis  for  treatment.    Hot  water  host 
regenerating  power  that  I  am  aware  of  where  nerve- elements  a 
extensively  destroyed.     The  same  maybe  said  of  osteo- arthritis  4 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  with  structural  change  and  great  i 
formity  of  the  joints.     Such  cases  may  improve  in  general   heait 
gain  weight,  and  lose  pain,  but  there  the  improvement  ends.    0 
treatment  is  contra- indicated  in  phthisis  as  long  as  active  destmoti 
change  is  going  on  in  the  lungs.     Certain  chronic  poitrinairet,  F 
ever,  pay  us  periodical  visits  with  advantage. 

CASES   OF  PAKAiTSIS. 

There  is  a  form  of  incomplete  paraplegia  very  common  among 
old  miners :  the  patient  gets  about  a  little  with  the  help  of  a  stid 
his  walk  is  shaky  and  tottering ;  his  general  health  usually  go 
often  the  mind  is  Gomewbat  crippled — a  mild  form  of  dementia; 
bowels  are  generally  torpid  ;  there  is  often  dribbling  of  urine,  or,  i 
best,  very  feeble  control  of  the  sphincter  ;  tlie  muscles  ore  not  atv 
pliied,  and   respond  normally  to  both   the  galvanic  and   farad 
current.     I  consider  such  cases  incurable.     Hot  baths  are  oeriaia 
useless.    Their  mental  condition,  however,  is  capable  of  great  it 
provement    by  proper    discipline  and  diet,   and  the   bowels  i 
bladder  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  comfort  by  galvanism 
belligently  applied.     As  they  may  enjoy  this  amount  of  benafil  : 
any  hospital,  it  is  useless  to  send  them  to  Botorua.     Cases  of  pai 
plegia  in  which  the  muscles  ai-e  extensively  atrophied,  and  there 
absotutbly  no  response  to  either  galvanism  or  faradism,  are  usi 
hopeless.     In   hemiplegia,  on   the   other  hand,  presumably  ( 
cerebral  embolism  or  from  small  hffimorrbages,  as,  for  example, ! 
rupture  of  the  miliary  aneurisms  of  Charcot,  we  have  had  son 
excellent  results. 

REMABKABLT    StJCCP.SSFUL  CASE. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  a  state 
delirium  tremens,  attempted  to  commit  suicidii  with  apair  of  ecisaoi 
He  gave  himself  Four  stabs  with  the  pointed  blade  in  the  left  side 
the  chest.  One  wound  just  touched  the  lung,  and  there  was  son 
extravasation  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue.  In  ten  days  the  wooa 
had  healed,  and  I  was  about  to  discharge  bim,  when  hg  was  «a 
denly  seized  with  paralysis.    Ho  never  lost  consclousoesa,  bat  w 
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anable  to  articulate,  and  IobC  all  motor  power  on  the  left  Eicte.  I 
3id  Dot  think  it  wise  to  commence  electrical  treatment  or  hot 
bathing  for  the  first  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg  were  flabby  aud  wasted,  and  hoi  sulphur- 
baths,  with  faradism,  were  commenced.  The  muscles  regained  their 
Dormal  condition  in  a  marvellously  short  time  ;  in  a  fortnight  ho  was 
able  to  walk,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  could  speak  quite  intel- 
ligibly, and  use  both  band  aud  arm  very  well. 

PCETHEE   CASES. — PABAPLEQIA   CUBED, 

Primary  functional  paralysis,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nerve-centreB  have  undergone  no  organic  change — Buch  para- 
lysis, for  example,  as  may  be  induced  by  depressing  morbid  influences, 
as  malaria,  influenza,  sexual  excesses,  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  alcoholism,  or  hysteria,  are  likely  to  benefit 
by  treatment  at  Eotorua.  A  lady,  aged  thirty-six,  after  a  long  at- 
tack of  malarial  fever,  found  herself  completely  paraplegic.  After  a 
time  she  was  able  to  move  on  crutches,  but  had  a  tendency  to  fall 
backwards.  Her  condition  improved  up  to  a  certain  point,  when 
ehe  remained  stationary  for  some  mouths,  Fearing  she  might  be 
crippled  for  life,  she  determined  to  try  the  thermal  springs  of  Botorua, 
and  I  received  her  into  my  house  as  a  private  patient,  I  found  her 
able  to  swing  herself  along  on  crutches,  bearing  her  weight  on  the 
left  leg,  the  right  being  perfectly  powerless.  Singularly  enough,  she 
coald  walk  on  her  knees,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
lesion  then  existing  must  be  below  the  spinal  origin  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  psoas  and  iUacus  muscles:  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  she  tried  the  taradic  current  at  home,  and  found  it  injuri- 
ous, narrowed  down  the  field  for  electrical  treatment  very  consider- 
ably. I  chose  two  large  electrodes  r  the  anode  was  placed  on  the 
tight  sacro-iiiac  synchondrosis,  and  the  cathode  on  the  calf  of  the 
right  leg,  and  a  continuous  current  from  ten  cells  allowed  to  flow  for 
fifteen  minutes  daily.  In  addition  to  this  she  had  two  hot  sulphur 
baths  every  day.  In  three  weeks  she  was  perfectly  well.  Another 
iQOro  recent  cure  is  even  more  remarkable.  H.C.,  a  bushman.  aged 
twenty-three,  had  become  completely  paraplegic,  presumably  from 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  He  had  been  for  many  months  depend- 
ant on  a  Charitable -aid  Board,  who  sent  him  to  Botorua.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  carried  to  his  balh,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
able  to  Bland  alone.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  ho  could  walk  with 
two  sticks,  and  ride  on  horseback.  In  three  months  he  was  as  well 
HH  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life. 

ItHEUUATISM   AXD   SKlN-DtSEABEB. 

fibeumatism  and  skin-diseases  form  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
we  arc  called  upon  to  treat,  and  these  usually  in  a  very  chronic  form. 
in  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout  we  have  much  anccess,  especially 
ulure  arthritic  degeneration  is  not  too  pronounced.     Hot  acidic  sul- 

fc-baths  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  10i°,  or  sulphur- vapour 
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forms  fl^H 


up  to  115',  taken  twice  daily  for  a  care  full  y-regnl&ted  time,  a 
ing  toindividual  tolerance— which  we  fiod  to  vary  greatly — formsfll 

routine  treatment.     These  waters  redden  thestdn,  and  cause  BOB 

tingling  sensation  for  an  hour  or  two.     Occasionally  some  irritatioQ 
of  the  skin  occurs,  which  is  readily  allayed  by  a  few  warm  alkaline 
showers  or  douches.     In  those  numerous  and  well-known  case« 
chronic  hip-rbeumatism,   initiated  frequently  by  injury,   we  L_ 
nothing  so  ef6cacious  as  the  hot  douche.    The  beneficial  tesaU  jj 
due  partly  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  largely  to  its  mecbaniigr 
action :  fortunately,  our  arrangements  are  so  complete  that  we  i 
able  to  vary  the  temperature  and  percussive  power  of  the  douche! 
will.     We  are  able  to  quote  several  cases  of  cure  even  where  a  co 
siderable  amount  of  fibrous  anchylosis  has  existed.     If  the  rheuinal 
patient  progresses  favourably  under  the  bath-treatment  alone,  neitli 
medicines  nor  electricity  are  employed,  but  if  after  a  few  weeks  t 
progress  is  not  satisfactory,  we  find  galvano-faradiam  a  valuable  ad- 
junct.    Usually  thirty  cells  are  put  into  circuit  with  a  faradic  m&- 
cbine,  and  the  double  current  applied  in  the  labile  manner  to  the 
parts  affected  for  fifteen  minutes  daily.     We  find  this  answers  betlj 
than  either  current  alone.    In  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  farat 
had  recourse  to  from  the  commencement. 


CUKES   IN    SEVERE  RHEUMATISM. 

Two  t^'pical  cases  of  cure,  one  of  uncomplicated  and  the  otherfl 
complicated  rheumatism,  will  be  sufficient  to  quote.    Or.  MacGregf 
the  Government  Inspector  of  Hospitals  for  New  Zealand,  mentions  tl 
following  case  in  connection  with  our  Sanatorium  :  "  A.B.,  a  yooi 
man,  became  affected  with  rheumatism  while  serving  as  a  com 
sailor  on  the  coast,  and  was  reduced  to  helplessness.    He  had  s, 
his  all  without  gaining  relief.     When  be  had  got  half-way  to  Bote 
he  found  himaelf  at  a  roadside  hotel  unable  to  go  further ;   bad 
good  Samaritan  coming  along  conveyed  him  in  hjs  own  carriagfti 
Rotorua,  and  confided  lum  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Ginders.    In  less  tr 
a  month  be  was  discharged  cured."    I  think  it  is  only  duo  to  I 
"good  Samaritan"  to  state  that  his  namo  was  Sir  Robert  Stout,  if 
Premier  of  New  Zealand.    The  second  case  is  a  remarkable  t 
"C.H.,  aged  forty-nine,  an  innkeeper;  height  5ft.    llin., 
weight   attained    12st.    lOlb.,   present   weight    lOst.    61b.  ;    alw 
temperate ;  family  history  good ;  no  gout  or  rheumatism.     Got  I 
first  attack  twenty  years  ago — sub-acute  rheumatism  of  tha  I 
Never  had  venereal  disease  in  any  form.    The  attacks  reci       ' 
vfinter,  each  being  more  severe  than  the  last.     The  e 
elbows,  and  hands  became  affected.    For  the  last  nine  y 
spent  six  months  of  each  year  in  bed.     On  bis  arrival  at  I 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  of  seventy— his  hair  white,  i  ._ 
plexion  pale  and  auEomic,  his  back  bent,  liver  sluggish,  bowels  t 
appetite  ba<l,  with  slight  enlargement  of  knees,  elbows,  and  knuoV 
He  commenced  taking  two  acid  sulphur-balha  doily,  and  daring  I 
first  month  improved  wonderfully,  when  suddenly  he  got  i 
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exacerbfttiou  of  pain,  and  had  to  take  to  his  bed,  fully  impressed  that 
his  amiuol  hibernatioQ  had  commenced  ;  he  was  relieved,  however, 
after  a  few  days,  and  was  able  to  leave  his  bed.  Very  soon  serioua 
costiveness  set  in ;  having  in  vain  tried  other  lemodies,  aa  a  last 
resource  I  tried  faradism.  All  serious  symptoms  at  once  disappeared. 
So  rapidly  gained  strength,  reaamed  tiia  bathing,  and,  after  spending 
three  niontba  with  us,  considered  himself  in  better  condition  than  he 
had  been  for  ten  years.  Very  cold  weather  having  set  in,  I  sent  him 
home,  in  appearance  a  new  man,  free  from  pain,  his  general  health 
excellent,  and  with  an  addition  of  71b.  to  his  weight. 

GREAT   BUCCEBS    IN   CA6EB   OF   BKTN   DISEASE. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  we  meet  with  more 
naiform  success  than  those  affecting  the  skin .  The  solid  and  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  waters  are  no  doubt  important ;  but  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  change  and  all  that  it  imphea  in  its 
effect  on  both  mind  and  body,  combuied  with  the  prolonged  macera- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the  skin  to  air  and 
light  which  frequent  bathing  entails.  General  eczema,  which  may 
have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  tor  years,  is  generally  cured  in 
a  period  varying  from  sis  to  thirteen  weeks  if  the  patient  is  willing 
to  submit  himself  to  rigorous  medical  discipline.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  psoriasis — at  least,  aa  far  as  its  disappearance  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  is  concerned.  It  ia  rare  indeed  to  see  psoriasis 
completely  eradicated.  For  ringworm  and  the  impetiginous  eczema 
of  children  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  a  specific.  In  sycosis 
epilation  is  ufecessary,  after  which  our  alkaline  waters  complete  the 
cure. 

NEURALOU. 

Neuralgias,  as  a  rule,  do  remarkably  well.  Patients  suffering 
from  sciatica  are  a  numerous  class  with  us,  most  of  them  presenting 
a  very  chronic  history.  When  the  disease  ia  not  distinctly  associated 
with  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  ia  not  of  long  standing,  and 
has  beeu  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  it  is  very  quickly  cured.  A  tew 
baths  relieve  the  pain,  and  there  is  rarely  any  stiffneaa  or  weakness 
remaining.  Chronic  cases  arenot  so  easily  dealt  with— they  require 
great  patience  aud  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and 
patient.  Our  routine  treatment  consists  of  hot  baths,  sulphur- 
vapour,  the  douche,  and  galvanism.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  it 
frequently  happens  that  nothing  remains  to  remind  the  patient  ot  his 
old  enemy  beyond  some  sligiit  weakness  or  soreness  of  the  hmb.  and 
I  usually  advise  him  to  try  a  week's  sea-bathing  on  his  way  home. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  should  arrive  in  Eotorua  not  earlier 
than  September  or  later  than  February.  Wa  have  had  some  good 
results  in  the  treatment  of  cervico- brachial  neuralgia.  Some  time 
ago  a  lady  who  had  long  suETered  from  neuralgia  of  the  circumBex 
iiftTve  came  to  Botorua  for  treatment.  She  carried  her  arm  in  a  sling, 
.iiid  dreaded  the  shghteat  movement.     In  spite  other  suffering  she 
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had  attained  the  terrific  weight  of  ITst.  After  two  weeks'  bathing, 
and  the  application  of  a  very  mild  galvanic  current,  she  was  able  to 
use  her  arm,  and  in  a  month  was  completely  cured. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  patients  not  to  believe 
in  any  form  of  electrical  treatment  imless  the  current  is  almost  strong 
enough  to  lift  them  off  their  feet.  The  sooner  they  are  disabused 
of  this  idea  the  better.  Every  week's  experience  convinces  me 
more  fully  that  for  success  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgias  the  galvanic 
current  can  scarcely  be  too  weak,  and  in  facial  neuralgias,  and 
paralysis  especially,  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite. 

CUBATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  MINERAL    WATEB8. 

To  enumerate  every  ailment  in  which  our  thermal  springs  have 
proved  useful  would  prolong  this  paper  indefinitely.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  many  cases  their  healing  power  has  been  discovered 
accidently.  Many  ladies  bathing  for  rheumatism  have  found  them- 
selves cured  of  chronic  metritis  and  leucorrhcBa,  and  as  a  result  of 
such  cures  have  proved  fruitful  after  years  of  sterility.  Congestion 
of  the  liver,  biliary  catarrh  with  jaundice  and  haemorrhoids,  have  been 
cured  by  the  acid  sulphur  waters,  which  also  prove  useful  as  a 
topical  application  in  oziena  and  ulcerated  throat.  This  class  of 
water  also  tends  to  reduce  plethora  and  corpulency  without  prostra- 
tion, insures  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  relieves  torpor  of  tlie 
bowels. 

ULCERATED  THROAT. 

The  mention  of  ulcerated  throat  reminds  me  of  two  most  interest- 
ing cases  which  presented  themselves  recently  from  the  island  of 
New  Caledonia.  In  this  island,  it  appears,  chronic  laryngitis  is 
common. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  French  gentleman  engaged  in  busi- 
ness whose  throat  ailment  was  of  long  standing ;  he  remained  witii 
us  a  few  weeks,  used  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  as  a  gargle,  and 
as  a  wet  compress  to  the  throat  at  night,  and  bathed  in  the  same 
water  twice  daily  ;  he  left  perfectly  cured. 

The  second  case  was  a  much  more  serious  one.  The  patient 
was  a  French  Boman  Catholic  priest.  He  attributed  his  ailment  to 
excessive  use  of  his  voice  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  singing.  He 
had  constant  cough,  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  scarcely  audible,  and 
there  was  occasional  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  laryngeal  ulcers. 
After  pursuing  the  treatment  as  advised  in  the  foregoing  case  for 
four  weeks,  he  left  very  much  improved,  but  by  no  means  well.  To 
my  surprise,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  departure  he  wrote  to  our 
resident  engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy,  stating  that  to  his  great  delight  he 
found  himself  perfectly  cured,  and  that  he  could  use  his  voice  in 
preaching  and  singing  as  well  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

PERMANENT   BENEFITS   REALISED, 

During  the  past  eight  years  my  correspondence  with  patients 
proposing  to  come  to  Rotorua,  and  with  those  who  have  left  after  a 
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longer  or  shorter  experience  of  our  bath  treatment,  has  been  coii- 
eiderable.  No  fact  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  this,  that 
patients  who  have  left  greatly  benefited,  but  not  cured,  almost 
iDvariably  wi-ite  to  say  that,  after  being  a  short  time  at  home,  they 
realise  the  benefit  they  have  derived,  and  in  the  niajoi'ity  of  cases. 
they  find  themaelveB  permanently  cared. 

It  appears  that  whatever  it  is  that  our  patients  take  into  thcii' 
systems  by  absorption  or  inhalation,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  change  of  climate,  change  of  scene,  change  oE  occupatiou, 
relaxation,  and  rest,  time  is  required  for  assimilation,  and  the  true 
benefit  is  only  reahsed  some  time  after  their  return  to  their  original 
Burroiudiugs. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  experience  is  not  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand,  but  is  quite  common  with  those  who  frequeut  the  epos  of 
Europe. 

UAQNlTtlDE   OF  HE50UKCEB. 

There  are  two  questions  which  ai-e  perpetually  propounded  by 
visitors  to  Rotorua.  The  first  is  usually  put  in  this  way :  "  How  ia 
it  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  do  not  ailvcrtiae  these 
springs?  Little  or  nothing  ia  known  of  them  in  Australia,  or 
America,  or  England  {or  wherever  the  questioner  happens  to  hail 
from).  I  should  not  have  been  here,  but  that  I  heard,  quite  casually, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  cured  here ;  and  if  I  am  cured  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  you  dozens  of  patients."  My  usual  reply  is  ;  "  We 
believe  that  good  medical  ivork  will  advertiso  itself,  and  yom*  remarks 
confirm  the  assertion.  It  is  evident  you  believe  in  yoiir  own  adver- 
tising power,  and  so  do  we.  It  wiil  be  quite  time  enough  to  spend 
money  in  advertising  when  we  find  that  our  b,i thing- accommodation 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  made  upon  it ;  at  present  it  ia  barely 
equal  to  it.  At  the  same  time  our  resources  are  practically  unlimited. 
We  have  one  spring  in  Ohinemutu  estimated  to  discharge  not 
loas  than  a  million  gallons  daily,  which  means  that  it  is  capable 
of  8upplyh]g  10,000  baths  daily  of  100  gallons  each,  This  is  at 
present  nmning  to  waste.  At  Whakarewarewa  there  is  a  spring 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equEd  to  it.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when 
these  springs  are  not  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  thcin  we  have 
the  Waiotapu  Valley  to  fall  back  upon,  whicli  purely  is  destined  in 
the  future  to  be  the  centre  of  the  thermal -springs  district  of  New 
Zealand.  Immense  as  onr  resources  are  at  Botorua,  they  sink  into 
insigniticaiice  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Waiotapu  Valley." 

»V'COHFAIttSON  OF  THE  llOTOJtUA  lirHItiOS  WITH  THOSE  OV  EtIKOl'K. 
^  The  second  question  usually  takes  this  form:  "How  do  your 
'Vprioga  compare  with  those  of  Europe?"  This  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  interesting  question.  The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is 
this:  that  cold  mineral  spas,  of  high  therapeutic  value  as  internal 
mnedics,  are  abundant  in  Europe,  whereas  they  are  rare  iii  New 
~    '      ■     In  the  Rotorua  diiitrict  our  mineral  waters  aie  itll  hot,  and 
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moie  Buitable  fof  bathing  than  for  Interual  odnLinistration.      IL  dotlf 
not  uecessarily  follow  that    because  a  water  is  hot  it  is  unfit  for 
internal   use.      The   water  of   our  Bachel  Spring  Js  an    admirafall: 
dietetic -water  for  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  used  either  hot  8' 
cold ;  and  a  spring  has  recently  been  discovered  at  the  head  of  Lak 
Boto  Ehu  containing,  in  spite    of    its  high   temperature,  a  l&rg 
amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  holds  in  solution  a  fair  amom 
of  carbonate  of  iron.     After  keeping  a  sample  of  thia  water  secure 
bottled  for  about  throo  weeks,  I  sent  it  to  a  cbemicdl  friend  1 
examination.       His  report  was  as  follows  :    "  On  opening  the  boti 
of  '  iron-water  '  from  Roto  Ehu  I  found  a  good  deal  of  tree  carbon 
acid  gas,  the  water  effer\-eBcing  briskly  like  ordinary  soda  water ; 
contained  what  was  equivalent  to  172  cubic  inches  per  gallon,     r 
course  tliis  estimate  is  not  to  he  relied  on,  as  it  would  only  repi 
sent  a  part  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water  direct  from  the  sprifl 
There  is  more  iron  than  I  thought  would  be  in  it.     This  ni<i 
pi-obably  exists  in  the  water  as  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  in  t] 
carbonic  acid.     It  resembles  the  European  water  of  Pj-rmont,  wt 
this  difference,  that  it  contains  more  chlorine  and  silica.      As  far . 
I  have  gone  I  find  the   water   to   contain,  in   grains  per  galla 
Chlorine,  11-2;  lime  (CaO),  12-74;  magnesia,  1-177;  silica,  10-26 
iron  (FeO),  1.177— total  solids  per  gallon,  3G-560 ;  carbonic  acid.  1 
cubic  inches."  This  spring  has  an  enormous  outflow,  and  ia  deslii 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  both  for  external  and  internal  u 
The  next  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is  this :   that  the  thern 
springs  of  the  Botoma  district  contain  a  far  smaller  amount  of  d 
solved  salts  than  those  of  Europe.      The  difi'ereuce  amounts  to  7 
1  in  favour  of  Europe,      If  we  lake  the  mean  of  the  total  soUdfl 
grains  per  gallon  of  the  nine  springs  first  enumerated,  wc  find  iT 
they   amount    to   96'51gi-.   only,   whereas   if    we    take    any   m 
European  springs  at   hapbazar<l — say,  Vichy,  Ems,  Baden  Bade 
Marienbad,  Seidlitz,  Wiesbaden,  Saltzbmnnen,  Ei-euxnach,  and  Ia 
— we  find  that  their  dissolved    constituents  amount  to  708gr.  i 
gallon. 

Fortunately  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  a  thermal  spring  in  i 
to  be  measured  by  the  <^uantity  of  fixed  salts  it  may  contain, 
would  be  a  fortunate  thmg,  of  course,  if  we  could  discover  in  OOr  J 
district  a  cold  mineral  spring  like  that  of  Kuuyadi-Janos,  iu  Hasgarj', 
of  which  a  wineglaasful  is  an  efficient  aperient ;  but  wo  can  scafc«Iy 
expect  this  in  a  volcanic  region  like  ours.     The  so-eollod  "  cfaeni:' 
c all y-indilTe rent  springs,"  such  as  Gastein  and  Wildbad,  in  Ocmioojy 
contain  absolutely  less  mineral  matter  than  our  onlinary  drinktf 
water.     Thus,  the  Now  River  watercontains  2^gr.  of  solid  uiatterj 
the  pint,  the  East  London.  Company  Sgr.,  and  that  supplied  by  IT 
Hampstead  Company  4Jgr.     Yet  these  waters  cause  no  appar'' 
efi'oct,  whilst  the  springs  of  Wildbad,  with  3Jgr.  of  salt  to  the  pint,  I 
Gastein  2gr.,  are  capable  of  produciog  therapeutic  results,   wh. 
seem  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  temncratntc  at  which  thoy  are  <L 
ployed.     The  chemically -in  different  baths,  especially  the  cooler  oal 
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possess  peculiarly  sedative  effects,  not  only  allaying  nervotn 
tion,  but  also  diminisliiiig  vascular  excitement,  whilst  the 
springe  of  the  aame  class,  being  moie  stimulant,  are  chiefly  used  in 
aggraTated  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheunjatoid  arthntis. 
One  important  fact  has  been  definitely  established  by  experiment, 
which  is  that  whatever  may  bo  Nature's  secret  in  the  preparation 
of  these  remedies,  it  can  never  be  discovered  by  science  or  imitated 
by  art.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  empirical  know- 
ledge that  certain  mineral  waters  produce  certain  effects, 

There  are  other  salient  points  of  difference  between  oui-  springs 
and  those  of  Enrope.  Our  waters  contain  abundance  of  silica,  and 
silicates,  and  Uttle  or  no  hme,  while  those  of  Europe  contain  atmnd- 
ance  of  lime,  and  httle  or  no  silica  or  silicates,  Our  district  appears 
to  be  one  in  which  silica  takes  the  place  of  lime,  the  latter  being 
I  '  ^imoBt  a  chemical  curiosity. 

^HL  Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  hepatic  or  sulphm'ous  waters, 
fRpuaelerised  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  free 
fISllphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Priest's  Bath,  are  abundant 
liere,  but  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe.  The  one  sole  point  of 
similarity — common  not  only  to  Europe  and  New  Zealand,  Imt  to 
all  thermal  springs  ia  the  world — is  the  prevalence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt)  as  a  leading  ingredient. 

THE  SaHHOUNDlSaa  OF  nOTORUA. 

The  Rotoma  district  enjoys  the  patronage  of  three  claasea  of 
vUitors:  the  tourist,  the  invalid- tourist,  and  the  invalid  proper. 
The  question  of  common  interest  to  them  all  is,  what  have  they  to 
do,  and  what  have  they  to  see  when  they  get  there  ?  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  tourist  is  to  place  in  his  hands  a  local  guide-book, 
and  then  transfer  him  to  the  hands  of  a  local  guide.  The  most 
delightful  trip  he  can  take  in  fine  weather — ^say  from  December  to 
M'orch — is  to  join  a  party,  and  do  the  round  of  the  lakes. 

Grossing  from  the  old  township  of  Obinemutn  in  a  steam-launch, 
he  will  first  visit  the  island  of  Mokoia,  in  the  centre  of  Lake 
Botorua ;  thence  to  the  beautiful  cold  spring  of  Ilamarana,  one  of 
the  moat  charming  picnicing  spots  in  the  district ;  thence  through 
the  Ohau  Creek  into  Lake  Boto-iti ;  here  ho  would  do  well  to  camp 
for  the  night,  and  spend  the  following  day  in  exploring  the  cosy 
bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  lake  abounds,  and  visiting  the  hot 
spriug  of  Manapima,  and  the  waterfall  and  hot  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taheko.  Having  accomplished  tliis,  a  short  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two  will  bring  him  to  Lake  Eoto  Ehu ;  crossing  this  in  a 
canoe,  he  will  find  the  hot  iron  spring  already  alluded  to,  and  may 
readily  convince  himself  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  water  by 
ftttempting  to  make  tea  with  it,  or  using  it  to  dilute  his  brandy. 

Another  walk  of  a  mile  will  disclose  to  his  admiring  gaze  one  of 
the  loveliest  lakes  in  the  district,  Lake  Iloto-Ma.  The  gsaeral  con- 
■ensnsof  opinion  is,  that  this  lake  is  avision  of  beauty,  w)uch  Bteni 
teilor  lingers  round  as  long  as  possible,  and  leaves  wit^  r^eU 
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This  trip  discloses  to  the  visitor  the  Paradise  of  the  district :  he  will 
find  the  Inferno  at  Tikitere.  When  George  Augustus  Sala  visited 
this  spot  some  seven  years  ago,  he  called  it  at  once  "  Hell's  Gates." 
It  is  certainly  a  most  weird  and  awe-inspiring  place.  The  steam  rising 
from  its  hoiling  pools  and  mud-geysers  is  a  never-failing  landmark 
seen  from  every  point  of  the  Botorua  hasin.  The  hydro-thermal 
action  is  so  powerful  at  this  spot  that  the  visitor  feels  the  earth 
vibrating  under  his  feet ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dismal  horrors, 
invalids — ladies  even — will  spend  weeks  here  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  healing  springs,  which  are  justly  credited  with  many 
most  remarkable  cures.  Tikitere  is  eleven  miles  from  Botorua,  and 
the  trip  may  be  comfortably  made  in  half  a  day. 

The  next  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Wai-o-Tapu 
Valley,  distant  from  Botorua  some  twenty  miles.  Leaving  his  hotel 
after  an  early  breakfast,  say  at  7  p.m.,  the  visitor  may  see  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and  return  in  time  for  dinner,  at 
6  p.m.,  but  only  to  regret  the  inadequacy  of  a  one-day's  visit  to  fully 
inform  himself  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  remarkable  district. 

TARAWEKA. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  trip  for  the  young  and  strong 
than  that  to  Tarawera  Mountain,  the  scene  of  the  eruption  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1886.  A  ride  of  ten  miles  on  horseback  brings  the  visitor 
to  the  buried  village  of  Wairoa ;  thence  a  voyage  by  boat  some  nine 
miles  across  Lake  Tarawera,  lands  him  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain. 
The  ascent  will  occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
summit,  he  cannot  but  feel  well  rewarded  for  his  toil.  No  verbal 
description  can  possibly  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene  of 
devastation  and  desolation  which  this  standpoint  reveals. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  invalid  tourist  is  to  attend  to 
business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards.  If  he  really  wishes  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  hot  springs  he  must  not  bathe  irregularly  on  the 
advice  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  ;  taking  a  long  fatiguing  journey  one 
day,  and  possibly  three  hot  baths  the  next,  and  then  wondering  how 
it  is  that  he  feels  so  limp  and  exhausted  :  this  kind  of  tiling  will  only 
disappoint  him,  and  do  no  credit  to  the  springs.  He  may  very  well 
spend  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  visit  in  bathing  systematically,  and 
filling  up  his  intervals  of  leisure  by  visiting  places  of  interest  adja- 
cent to  his  hotel  or  boarding-house — and  they  are  many,  though 
usually  neglected  because  they  are  so  easy  of  access. 

THE  ROTORUA  BASIN  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  staying  at  the  Lake  or  Palace 
Hotels  takes  the  nearest  route  across  the  Pukeroa  Becreation  Beserve 
to  the  Government  baths ;  and  yet  from  this  elevation  a  most 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  Botorua  basin  is  obtained — 
80,000  acres  in  extent.  Standing  on  the  highest  point,  and  looking 
towards  the  north,  he  sees  spread  out  before  him  the  tranquil  beauty 
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of  LakeBotoruft — 20,000  aci'es  of  water,  with  the  lofty  volcanic  island 
of  Mokoia  in  its  centre.  Tlie  lights  and  shadows  on  the  snrrouniling' 
hills,  the  cloud  scenery  reflected  in  the  water,  the  white  cliffs  to  the 
north  and  north-east  gloaming  in  the  suntight,  the  steam  column 
rising  from  Tikitere,  the  bluff  of  Wahanga — the  moat  northerly  point 
of  the  Tarawera  Bange — just  peering  above  the  intervening  hills,  and 
in  the  foreground  the  Maori  village  and  the  English  church  on  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  form  a  picture  which  wonld 
certainly  delight  the  artist,  who  usually  sees  when  ho  looks,  if  not 
the  tourist,  who  too  often  looks  without  seeing.  Turning  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  I  know  of  no  prospect  more  lovely  on  a  calm 
snmmer's  evening  at  sunset.  You  have  the  steam  columns  of 
Whakarewarewa  throivn  into  reUef  by  the  dark  background  of  hills, 
and  through  the  Hemo  Gorge  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  blue 
Paeroa  Ranges  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the  west  you  have  the 
bold  bluff  of  Paparata,  with  its  sky-line  clothed  with  forest,  through 
which  the  setting  sun  throws  a  flood  of  crimson  light,  making  it  look 
hke  a  veritable  bush  on  fire.  North  of  west  you  have  the  Ngongotaha 
Mountain,  rising  l,G00ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  from  the  summit 
of  which  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  the  Bay  of  Plenty  with  its 
numerous  islands,  and  inland  the  suow-cappcd  mountains  of  Ruapehu 
and  Tongoriro, 

W  HAKiEE  W  ARE  W  A . 

At  Whakarewarewa,  only  two  miles  from  Rotorua,  the  visitor  will 
Gnd  an  epitome  of  all  that  the  district  contains  :  hotel  and  bathing- 
accommodation,  geysers,  hot  springs,  boiling  pools,  mud  volcanoes, 
hot  waterfalls,  and  siUcious  terrace  formation.  It  will  interest  the 
visitor  lo  know  that  here  and  at  Wairakei  exist  the  only  geysers  in 
that  British  empire  on  which  the  sun  is  said  never  to  set. 
Gevsers  are  found  in  the  YellowBtone  Park  District,  in  Iceland,  and 
in  i'hibet.  Of  the  latter  we  know  very  little,  but  geologists  tell  us 
that,  of  ihe  geysers  of  the  world,  those  of  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  are  the  oldest,  those  of  New  Zealand  the  nest  in  age,  and, 
strange  to  say.  those  of  Iceland,  with  which  most  of  us  were  first 
acquainted,  the  youngest. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  invalid  tourist  has  plenty  to 
interest  him  close  at  home,  without  interfering  in  any  way  witli  a 
profitable  use  of  the  numerous  hot  springs  at  his  disposal. 

VISITOBB   AND   PATIENTS. 

These  two  classes  of  visitors — the  tourist  and  invalid  tourist,  as 
_^  s  their  accommodation  and  entertainment — ^may  be  safely  left 
)  privato  enterprise ;  but  the  third  and  more  numerous  aud  im- 
\at  class — the  invalid  proper— will  soon  become  a  serious  con- 
ation for  the  Government.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  at  first 
I  railway  will  make  any  great  difference  in  the  tourist  traffic. 
Msional  excursion  trains  in  the  middle  of  our  season  will  no 
jnbt  strain  the  existing  accommodation,  but  the  law  of  supply  and 
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demand  will  quickly  rectify  this ;  but  that  the  number  of  invalids 
resorting  to  Botorua  will  very  soon  be  doubled  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  the  question :  additional  bathing-accommodation  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once.  In  the  months  of  February  and  March  this 
year  our  baths  were  overcrowded,  and  the  bath-attendants  had,  for 
the  first  time,  to  ask  for  assistajice. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  Botorua  for  the  year  ending  Slst 
March,  1893,  was  2,560 ;  and  the  number  of  batns  taken,  17,838. 
Fifty-eight  patients  passed  through  the  Government  Sanatorimn 
during  the  same  period,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  cured,  twenty- 
six  greatly  benefited,  and  seven  unimproved. 

ACOOMHODATION. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  boarding-house  and  hotel  accommo- 
dation provided  for  tourists  and  invalids,  we  have,  at  a  distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  Sanatorium,  three  hotels,  each  possessing  valuable 
thermal  springs,  with  comfortable  bath-houses,  the  use  of  which  is 
free  to  visitors  staying  in  the  hotels.  The  tariff  varies  from  8s.  to 
lOs.  per  day,  but  for  visitors  who  wish  to  remain  several  weeks  a 
lower  tariff  may  be  arranged  for.  There  are  four  boarding-houses, 
**  Terrace  House,"  *'  Tarawera  House,"  *'  Mokoia  View,"  and  Brent's 
''Bathgate  House."  The  tariff  varies  from  £2  2s.  to  £1  10s.  per 
week.  Brent's  "  Bathgate  House  "  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Government  baths,  and  accommodates  forty-eight  visitors ;  this 
house  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction. 

ROUTES  FROM  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

The  most  direct  route  for  visitors  from  the  Australian  Colonies  is 
from  Sydney  to  Auckland,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Botorua.  Those 
who  may  desii'e  to  see  something  more  of  the  country  may  take 
steamer  from  Melbourne  to  the  Bluff,  and  from  thence  on  to 
Wellington,  continuing  the  journey  overland  to  Botorua — a  four 
days'  trip,  most  enjoyable  in  fine  weather.  Patients  should  be 
recommended  to  bring  plain,  warm  clothing,  and  substantial  boots 
and  shoes.  Botorua  is  essentially  a  convenient  place  for  the  wearing 
out  of  old  clothes.  Frills  and  furbelows,  jewellery  and  valuable 
watches  had  better  be  left  at  home,  as  they  are  not  improved  by  the 
sulphurous  vapours  arising  from  the  springs.  The  watch  par 
excellefice  for  Botorua  is  the  nickel-plated  **  Waterbury." 
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^B  THE  WEST  COAST  SOUNDS. 

There  are  within  a  distance  of  120  miles,  ou  the  60uth-west  coaBt 
of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Ze&luDd,  no  lees  thao  Ihirteea  deep 
inlets  or  sounds,  running  inland,  some  of  them  &  distance  of  twenty 
mileB.  These  sounds  are  surrounded  by  high  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, many  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to 
an  elevation  of  3.000ft.  to  6,700ft.  The  names  of  these  thirteen 
deep  inlets  south  to  north,  are;  Preservation  and  Chalky  Inlets 
(Edwardson  Sound)  ;  Dusky,  Breaksea.  Daggs,  Doubtful,  Thomp- 
son, Nancy,  Charles,  Caswell,  George,  Bligh,  and  Milford  Sounds. 

By  far  the  most  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  of  these  inlets  is 
Milford  Sound,  the  nortbemraoat  of  the  series.  Though  compara- 
tively iucoDsiderahle  in  extent,  yet,  in  remarkable  features  and  mag- 
nificent scenery,  it  far  surpasses  the  rest.  The  mountains  by  which 
it  ia  surrounded  are  the  highest  on  the  coast,  with  the  exception 
of  MoQDt  Cook,  120  miles  to  the  north-east.  Pembroke  Peak, 
about  three  miles  inland,  perpetually  snow-capped,  rises  over  its 
northern  side  to  an  elevation  of  6,700ft.,  and  Llawrenny  Peak,  a 
very  remarkable  saddle-backed  mountain,  attains  neai'ly  the  same 
elevation  on  the  southern  side.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  strikiDg 
features  are  the  remarkably -shaped  Mitre  Peak,  rising  abruptly  to 
a  height  of  5,660ft.,  immediately  over  the  south  side  of  the  sound, 
and  a  dome-shaped  mountain  on  the  opposite  shore,  nearly  bare  of 
vegetation,  which,  from  its  pecuhar  colour,  resembles  a  huge  mass 
of  metal.  From  <\nita  Bay  the  sound  runs  south-east  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  when  the  narrow  entrance  is  reached,  barely  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  towering  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  on 
either  side,  the  soundings  in  mid-chanuet  being  sixty  fathoms. 
The  smmd  then  trends  iu  an  easterly  and  south-east  direction  tor 
six  miles  between  stupendous  cliffs,  the  widths  varying  from  one- 
third  to  three -quarters  of  a  mile.  Near  the  north  shore,  where  there 
is  a  large  waterfall,  the  depth  is  214  fathoms.  The  following  ia  a 
description  given  of  this  sound  by  the  Hov.  W.  8.  Green,  a  member 
of  the  English  Alpine  Club  : — ■ 

Vurtioal  oliHs  roso  lor  thousantis  of  feet  on  eithot  liwid,  and  wo  dcova  in  before 
a  blnct  so  strong  ns  almost  to  make  ateaming  unneccsBBry.  The  aiirfoce  ol  (he 
inK  would  now  ftnd  then  be  torn  ofl  in  abcetB,  driren  along  ia  spindrift,  and  Bgoiio 
all  noold  be  oalm  u  glass.  WatecfuJlg,  resembling  the  Staubiicb,  came  donn  tbe 
oliflB  from  Ikr  above  tbe  clouds,  and  were  blown  anny  into  spray  wliilo  in  mid-ait 
K;(be  fury  of  Cbc  sleiiat.     Wherever  vegetation  could  get  a  footing  on  these 

le  ^teoipicea  lovely  trec-Ierns  and  darker  ahrnbs  grew  in  profusion,  all 

gwith  meldture,  and  running  up  the  olitta  in  long  strips  of  verdure  till 
-"r  vion  aloft  in  the  torn  white  mists.     Tbe  vivid  green  oE  the  foliage  was 

^^^ JO  of  all  this  wondrous  scene  which  struck  me  most.    Two  or  three  miles 

n  the  sound,  wo  steamsd  eloso  to  an  immense  waterfall  which,  in  one  plunge  of 
aaOtt,,  leaped  in[«  tlio  sound  with  a.  roar  like  thunder,  drowning  our  voices  and 
sending  great  gushes  of  spray  over  the  steamer's  deck.  The  face  of  another  great 
eliS  was  so  diftped  with  numberless  small  falls  that  it  seemed  to  b«  covered  with 

il  of  silver  cauze  about  300  va^ds  in  width.     While  passing  rtlong  licr«  w« 

• echo  alter  echo  resounded  from  cli&  to  ctifl,  and  from  tnvi^'tbte  crags 
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high  over  our  heads  the  echo  again  reiarned  as  a  voice  from  the  clouds.  The 
mist  now  showed  an  inclination  to  clear  off,  the  rain  ceased,  and  as  we  entored 
the  inner  hasin  of  the  sound  the  forest  increased  in  beauty.  The  totara  pinea, 
draped  with  festoons  of  grey  lichen,  contrasted  well  with  uie  soft  green  of  the 
great  fern-fronds,  and  formed  a  suitable  background  to  the  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  rata  {Metrosideros  lucida)  which  here  and  there  lit  up  the  upper  surface  of 
the  forest  with  patches  of  intense  colour.  Gleams  of  sunshine  oegan  to  dart 
through  the  clouds,  giving  a  momentary  flash  on  one  of  the  numerous  cascadei, 
and  then,  passing  over  forest  and  cliff,  added  new  beauties  of  light  and  shade. 
When  about  eight  miles  from  the  open  sea  a  booming  sound  rose  higher  over  the 
voices  of  the  numerous  cascades,  growing  louder  as  we  advanced,  and,  rounding  a 
forest-clad  point  we  came  upon  the  grandest  of  New  Zealand  waterfalls— the 
great  Bowen  Fall.  Its  first  fall  is  only  about  50ft.  into  a  rooky  basin,  but,  leaping 
from  it  upwards  and  outwards  in  a  most  wonderful  curve,  it  plunges  down  with 
a  deafening  roar  in  a  single  leap  of  900ft.  The  **  Te  Anau  "  was  allowed  to  drift 
up  in  the  eddy  caused  by  the  fall,  and,  being  caught  by  the  stream  in  the  midst 
of  drenching  clouds  of  spray,  she  was  spun  round  as  though  she  were  a  mere 
floating  twig;  then,  steaming  to  a  short  distance,  she  stopped  again.  The 
weather  had  now  taken  up  sufficiently  for  us  to  see  througn  an  opening  in 
the  clouds  the  snow-clad  top  of  Mitre  Peak,  which  rises  in  one  grand  precipice  of 
5,560ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  sound.  The  glacier  on  Pembroke  Peak  snowed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  then  lost  to  view ;  but  what  we  saw  formed  the 
grandest  combination  of  scenery  upon  which  my  eyes  had  ever  rested.  As  these 
sounds  are  from  200  to  300  fathoms  deep  there  are  but  few  places  in  them  whore 
a  ship  could  anchor ;  had  we  stayed  there  for  the  night,  we  should  have  made 
the  steamer  fast  to  the  trees. 

The  country  about  Milford  Sound  consists  of  dense  forest,  and 
mountains  rugged  in  the  extreme.  The  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
other  sounds  is  similar — access  from  overland  being  most  difficult. 
They  belong,  it  would  seem,  more  to  ocean  than  to  land ;  and  the 
ocean  alone  gives  the  right-of-way  to  their  hidden  chambers. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  of  the  Fiord  County,  on  the  west  coast  of  Otago,  and  which, 
as  its  name  inipHes,  is  the  county  of  fiords.  Its  area  is  2,101,248 
acres.  The  population  is  small  indeed  within  this  county.  The 
census  of  1891  gave  the  number  as  65  men  and  6  women ; 
On  its  coast,  and  on  the  contiguous  coast  of  the  Wallace  and  Lake 
Counties,  almost  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful  in  scenery  are  to  be  found.  Nature  here  has  set 
apart  lier  own  domain,  a  sacred  grove,  where  her  worshippers  can 
approach  and  learn  from  her  things  that  are  good.  It  is  well 
for  man  to  have  places,  as  well  as  times  of  rest  where  he  can 
pause  and  take  breath,  and  then  go  back  to  his  daily  round  of 
hard  work  with  lifted  thought  and  recruited  strength.  Nature 
in  this  rospect  has  been  bountiful  to  New  Zealand.  Two  noted 
instances  of  her  beneficence  are  these  fiords  in  the  Middle  Island, 
and  tho  district  of  the  Hot  Lakes  in  the  North  Island,  which  is  not 
only  a  wonderhmd,  but  also  a  sanatorium. 

Of  lati*  yinirs,  during  the  simimer  season,  the  Union  Steamship 
('.(^n^pany  lian  facilitated  transit  to  this  otherwise  impenetrable  and 
rufj^MHl  Souiulrt  country  by  inaugurating  special  excursions,  which 
hav(^  i>ooh  lari;oly  aiul  gladly  made  use  of  by  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  tho  world. 
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The  SiTTHERLAND  Falls. 

Borne  years  ago,  Sutherliiutl,  a  prospector,  established  tor  himself 
s.  home  seven  miles  up  Miltord  Sound,  at  a  bend  of  the  sound 
whicli  is  known  aa  the  Freshwater  Basin,  where  the  ever-rushing 
stream  of  the  Bowen  Falls  mingles  >vith  the  otherwise  silerit  and 
deep  waters  of  the  sound.  In  the  course  of  his  ramblings  Suther- 
land discovered  on  immensely  high  waterfall,  which  hasnow  become 
famous  as  "Ihe  Sutherland  Fall."  It  is  in  three  leaps,  but 
the  total  tall  is  1,904ft.  Thus  there  ia  added  to  the  already  well- 
known  grandeur  of  the  Sounds  this  additional  charm  for  those  who 
delight  in  beholding  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature.  The  distance 
from  the  place  where  tho  steamers  anchor  in  Milford  Sound  to  the 
waterfall  is  about  fourteen  milos^viz.,  Milford  Sound  to  Lake  Ada 
three  miles,  then  boat  up  the  lake  five  miles,  then  track  from  head  of 
lake  lo  falls  six  miles.  There  is  a  travellers'  hut  at  the  hood  of 
Lake  Ada,  where  the  night  can  he  spent. 

The  Government  is  endeavouring  to  open  up  coimnuuication  in- 
land from  Wlford  Sound  with  the  settled  districts  of  Otago  by  Lake 
Flowden,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Clinton  River.  Until  recently 
Lonvict  labour  was  employed  in  making  a  coach-road  two  chains 
^vic1e  ;  but,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  woi'k  had  been  done 
\>y  the  prisoners,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  coach-road  and 
uinke  a  six-foot  bridle-track,  and,  as  the  work  was  not  suitable  for 
prison -labour,  the  prisoners  were  removed,  and  the  track  is  now 
boing  made  by  contract. 


THE  SODTHEKN  ALPB.'^ 
The  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand  extend  in  one  almost 
unbroken  chain  along  the  west  side  of  the  Middle  Island.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sounds,  and  of  Lake  Te  Anau,  there  are  many 
magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of  great  height,  are,  owing  to 
their  southerly  position,  nearly  all  crowned  with  perpetual  snow  and 
ice.  Going  further  north,  the  mountains  increase  in  height,  till  at 
Lake  Wakatipu,  Mount  Earnslaw  and  his  satellites  are  reached,  and 
at  Lake  Wanaka,  Mount  Aspiring — which  has  aptly  been  termed  the 
New  Zealand  Mat terhorn— nearly  10,000£t.  in  height.  Northward, 
iieyond  this,  a  fine  chain  of  peaks  runs  as  the  back-hone  of  the 
Middle  Island  to  where  Mount  Cook,  or  Aorangi,  towers  majestic 
12,349ft.  in  air.  At  Mount  Cook  the  tourist  is  in  the  midst  of  tho 
widest  scenes  of  the  Southern  Alps,  and  here  it  is  that  he  will  see 
k  'wonders  daily  being  worked  by  the  Ice  King  on  tho  gi-andest 
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The  scenery  of  the  Soathem  Alps  of  New  Zealand  in  many 
instances  excels  in  heaaty  and  grandeur  that  of  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, while  in  the  former  there  is  far  greater  variety.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  charm  of  novelty.  Every  tourist  delights  in  getting  out 
of  the  heaten  track.  In  Switzerland  this  is  hardly  possible  nowadays. 
In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  of  accomplishment. 
In  the  Swiss  Alps  there  is  now  hardly  a  peak  unclimbed — one  after 
another  having  gone  down  before  the  indomitable  pluck  and  perse- 
verance of  the  members  of  the  English  Alpine  Club.  In  New 
Zealand,  though  several  have  tried,  no  one  has  actually  succeeded 
in  making  a  complete  ascent  of  any  of  our  highest  mountains ;  and 
there  are  scores  of  splendid  peaks  awaiting  the  enterprise  of  the 
British  or  Colonial  mountaineer,  ready  to  be  won.  Many  of  the 
peaks,  and  most  of  the  glaciers,  are,  as  yet,  unnamed,  and  there  is 
still  in  parts  of  the  Middle  Island  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and 
discovery — geographical,  geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of 
the  Southern  Alps  are  only  beginning  to  be  known ;  but  the  more 
they  ;ure  known,  the  more  they  are  appreciated ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  sight-seekers  in  large 
numbers,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  flocking  to  the  Switzerland  of 
Australasia. 

In  the  south,  in  the  region  of  the  West  Coast  Sounds,  there  are 
beautiful  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  mountains,  while  the  scenery  of  the 
sounds  is  said  to  rival  that  of  the  fiords  of  Norway.  A  great  tract 
of  mountainous  country  lying  between  these  sounds  and  Lakes  Mana- 
pouri  and  Te  Anau  is  still  marked  on  the  maps  as  **  Unexplored," 
and  among  these  mountain  fastnesses  discoveries  of  importance  may 
yet  be  made.  It  has  long  been  a  popular  belief  that  the  unknown 
country  lying  behind  Lakes  Manapouri  and  Te  Anau  was  inhabited 
bv  a  tribe  of  Maoris.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  northern  Maoris, 
u'.ulor  one  of  tlioir  warlike  chiefs,  drove  some  of  the  southern  tribes 
to  I  ho  shores  of  Lake  Te  Anau,  where  a  terrible  battle  was  fought, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  remnant  of  this  tribe  had  retreated 
back  into  the  mountains.  !Many  relics  of  a  lost  tribe,  in  the  shape 
of  groonstone  implements  and  ornaments  (of  which  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Manapouri  Station,  has  a  unique  and  interesting  collection)  have 
boon  found  on  the  shores  of  Manapouri  and  Te  Anau,  but  the  Maoris 
thomsolvos  have  evidently  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  passes  have  been  discovered  be- 
twoon  the  lakes  and  the  sounds,  and,  although  these  passes  do  not 
load  the  travollor  beyond  the  sub-alpine  heights,  they  take  him 
through  scenery  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  character — a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  greater  marvels  of  the  Ice  King's  home  in 
tho  heart  of  the  Southern  Alps,  at  Aorangi,  or  Mount  Cook, 
llithorto  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  expense  and  difficulty  to 
visit  this  locality.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  from  either  Dunodin  or 
Christcimrch  there  is  only  a  train-journey  of  half  a  day,  and  two 
davs'  coaching  (shortly  to  be  reduced  to  one),  while  there  is  excellent 
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Rccommodation  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  at  the  Hermitage.  Taking 
Timajn  as  the  etarliag  point :  by  rail  from  Dunedin,  130  miles;  or 
Irom  Christchurcli,  99^  miles,  the  distances  and  times  nsually  taken 
to  get  to  the  Hermitage  are:  Timaru  to  Fairlie,  37J  miles  by  rail, 
2f  hours  ;  Fairlie  to  Pukaki,  56  miles  by  coach,  10  hom-s  ;  Pukaki 
to  the  Hermitage,  40  miles  by  coach,  8  hours. 

At  Fairlie,  horseB  and  vehicles  also  may  be  hired  tor  tho 
excursion. 

There  is  good  hotel  accommodation  at  Fairlie.  Lakes  Tekapo 
and  Pukaki.  At  Mount  Cook,  the  Hermitage,  a  large  and  com- 
fortable hotel,  has  been  erected  on  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  Hooker 
Biver,  close  to  the  Mueller  Glacier,  and  commanding  lovely  views 
of  the  surrounding  mountaiua.  Here  tourists  will  be  supplied  with 
fall  information  as  to  tho  beat  methods  of  exploring  the  mondera 
of  this  district. 

During  the  winter  months  the  coach  does  not  run  as  far  aa  the 
Hermitage,  but  to  Bourke's  Pass,  twice,  and  Pukaki,  once  weekly 
from  Fairlie  Creek, 
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iWAYS   IN    NEW    ZEALAND:   THEIR   HISTORY   AND 
PROGRESS. 
By  E,  G.  PiLCHEB,  Socretixcy  to  tho  Bailway  CommisionorB. 
When  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  railway  operatio 


.     ^  i  at  the 

present  day  is  considered,  it  seems  hardly  credible  thao  but  httle 
more  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  in  Great 
Britain  of  railway  communication,  the  marvellous  development  of 
which  has  been  such  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  progreBsive  Vic- 
torian era.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  period  of  excitement 
known  as  the  "  railway  mania  "  was  agitating  England  that  affairs 
in  the  far-off  and  then  little-known  islands  of  New  Zealand  were 
beginning  to  assimie  a  settled  aspect.  The  Proclamation  consti- 
tuting the  infant  settlements  a  separate  colony  under  British 
sovereignty  had  been  made  but  a  few  years  previously — indeed. 
almost  concurrently  with  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway,  one  of  the  first  important  connections  between  a 
manufacturing  centre  and  a  seaport. 

It  w  aa  thus  impossible  tor  many  of  the  colonial  pioneers  to  have 
seen  a  railway,  or  to  have  participated  iu  the  great  social  changes 
wliich  immediately  followed  on  the  initiation  of  this  novel  mode  of 
transit. 

The  march  of  events  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  later 
MSttlerneuta  were  foruied  there  were  among  ttio  colonists  many  who 
had  a  keen  perception  of  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  ia- 
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troduction  of  railways  into  the  new  countries  they  were  helping  to 
found.  The  progress  of  settlement  was,  however,  naturally,  some- 
what slow  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  a  contract 
was  let  for  the  construction  of  the  first  New  Zealand  railway ; 
although  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toiia,  possessing  larger  populations,  induced  by  the  gold  discoveries, 
railways  had  been  running  some  years  previously,  the  first  turi  of 
the  first  railway  in  the  Austrahan  Colomes  having  been  turned  near 
Sydney,  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.  Ten  years  later  the  enterprising 
settlers  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  obtained  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  a  railway  to  overcome  the  natural  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  communication  between  Christ- 
church,  the  chief  town,  and  Lyttelton,  the  seaport,  and  generally  to 
facilitate  intercourse  between  the  port  and  the  country.  A  high 
range  of  hills  divided  the  towns,  the  only  means  of  access  at  that 
time  being  by  two  difficult  roads  around  its  base,  and  by  the 
Heathcote  River,  which  was  obstructed  by  a  shifting  sand-bar.  Tlie 
first  portion  of  this  line  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  on  the 
1st  December,  1863 ;  and,  until  the  piercing  of  the  tunnel  through 
the  dividing-range  was  accomphshed,  traffic  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  river  and  the  opened  portion  of  the  line  as  far  as  Ferryuiead 
Junction.  An  account  of  the  opening  is  given  in  the  Illustrated 
Lcfiiicn  Kcws  of  5th  March,  1864,  which  states  that  '*  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  his  Honour  the  Superintendent,  who,  with  his 
Executive,  and  other  members  of  the  Government,  made  the  first 
trip  down  the  line.  The  event,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest  to  the  province,and  drew  together  a  large  number 
of  inhabitants.  Trains  continued  to  run  up  and  down  throughout 
ihe  day,  and  afforded  gratuitous  rides,  as  well  as  immense  amuse- 
ment ,  to  crowds  of  colony-bred  young  people,  to  whom  a  ride  in  a 
railwav-tnun  was,  perhaps,  a  novelty,  as  well  as  to  many  others 
who  had  not  enjoyed  that  mode  of  conveyance  since  they  emigrate<l 
from  the  Old  Country.  The  day's  festivities  were  crowned  with  a 
(it  cu  iut\  given  by  Messrs.  George  Holmes  and  Edward  Richardson 
•liow  Hon.  E.  Richardson,  C.M.G.] ,  the  enterprising  contractors,  to 
which  more  than  five  hundred  invited  guests  sat  down.  Tlie  sturdy 
Maoris,  too,  who  had  laboured  as  *  navvies,'  were  not  forgotten,  but 
were  rogaloil  bv  their  employers  in  good  old  Enghsli  style.*'  The 
coinplvtion  of  the  line  to  Lyttelton,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st 
December,  1867,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work  of  piercing  the  tunnel,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  through  the 
dividing-range,  was  also  hailed  with  great  rejoicing.  Pending  the 
completion  of  this  work,  other  Hues  were  being  proceeded  with  inland 
towanis  the  Canterburj'  Plains,  and  other  provinces  were  not  slow 
to  follow  the  example  of  Canterbury. 

In  1863  the  Provincial  Council  of  Auckland  put  m  hand  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  between  Auckland  and  Drury,  with  a  branch  to 
Onehunga ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  railway  was  pro- 
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jecteJ  in  view  of  the  ultimate  eatablishuient  of  a  main  trunk  line  to 
Wellington,  although  the  immediate  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  want  of  military  transport  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  Waikato.  Fighting  was  suspended,  however,  and  the 
railway  was  not  finished  for  some  years  later,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes.  In  the  same  year  an  Act  was  passed  to  authorise  the 
construction  of  the  Bluff  Haibour  and  Invercargill  Eailway  by  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Southland,  and  this  line  was  finished  and 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  5th  February,  1867.  This  line  was,  at  a 
later  date,  extended  inland  to  Winton,  and  many  odd  stories  are  told 
of  the  primitive  style  of  travelling  on  this  portion,  which  was  little 
better  than  a  broad-gauge  wooden  tramway. 

Meantime  the  Province  of  Mai-lborough  had  been  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  railway  communication  between  Picton  and  the 
Wairan  district ;  and  eventually  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1865,  autho- 
rising its  promotion  by  a  company,  but  the  undertaldng  lapsed, 
and  was  not  revived  until  the  public-works  poUcy  was  proceeded 

In  view  of  the  probable  extension  of  railway  entoi-prise,  the 
4]uestion  of  what  should  he  the  proper  gauge  for  lines  constructed 
in  the  colony  bad  not  been  lost  sight  of ;  for,  as  early  us  1660,  the 
Government  were  asked,  in  connection  with  the  Ly  ttel  ton-Christ - 
■church  line,  then  under  construction,  what  steps  haid  been  taken  to 
ascertain  this  important  particular.  The  reply  was  that,  on  the 
ic commendation  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  the  6ft.  6in.  gauge 
had  boeu  adopted  as  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony, 
The  gauge  of  6ft.  3in.,  known  as  the  Irish  gauge,  was,  however, 
afterwards  approved  for  the  Canterbury  hues  ;  and  this  decision 
TnUBt  have  been  further  motUfied  later,  for  wo  find  that  tlie  Auckland- 
Drury,  Dunedin-CIutba,  Nelson-Pox  hi  II,  and  others  were  originally 
laid  out  or  projected  on  the  standard  English  gauge  of  4ft.  8iiu. 
Had  the  construction  of  railways  proceeded  piecemeal  by  the  pro- 
rinces  in  the  fashion  it  commenced,  no  doubt  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  now  being  experienced  in  Australia  would  have  found  their 
counterparts  in  thin  colony  ;  but  the  inauguration  of  the  public-works 
policy  finally  settled  the  question  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was 
concerned. 

Up  to  1870  there  were  in  operation  forty-six  miles  of  railway 
only.  In  that  year,  when  the  colony  was  feeling  the  disheartening 
effects  of  the  Native  war,  which  had  just  then  come  to  an  end,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julius)  Vogel,  promulgated  his 
famous  public- works  policy,  under  which  some  ten  millions  of  pounds 
were  borrowed  from  the  British  capitalist  and  expended  in  the 
«OCOnragemeut  of  immigration,  the  construction  of  railways  and 
L  jiosds  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  the  extension  of  telegraphic  com- 
Onnication,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  goldfields,  and  the  purchase 
I  Native  lands.  Provision  having  been  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
ssary  borrowing  powers  and  administration,  the  BailwayB  Act 
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of  1870  BOthorised  cettMa  lines  to  be  consttneted  oa  spectfied  teiutf, 
and  snrreyB  of  others  to  bs  made  for  oooaderation  by  the  GeoenI 
Assembly.  0(  these  tines  the  exlenaioa  in  Canterbury  was  proceeded 
with  T^oroosly  oat  of  provincial  foodft.  Some  of  the  othen  hait 
been  antborbed  to  be  coustmcted  on  terms  involving  a  guarantee  b; 
the  colony  of  5^  per  cent,  interest ;  the  latter  were  bald  over,  pend- 
iDg  negotiations  with  English  capitalists ;  and,  finally,  arraiiRementa 
were  made  on  modified  terms  with  Measra,  Brogden  sad  Sons,  Uie  w  "^ 
kuowQ  English  railnay  contractors,  for  the  eonstroetion  of  e 
sections  of  light  narrow-gaoge  lines,  which  were  designed  i 
view  to  the  early  prodnction  of  revenue,  and  at  some  saciifieeof  a 
venience  in  travelling  and  in  working.  Severe  gradienta  i 
adopted  in  preference  to  espending  large  sums  for  flaUer  linea; 
similarly,  curves  of  sharp  radios  were  allowed  m  place  oi  easiBi 
more  costly  routes. 

Unfortunately,  the  inception  of  the  scheme  gave  rise  to  flO  n.^ 
demands  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  consLtlerablo  variatid 
had  to  be  made  in  the  original  proposals  of  the  author,  with  t 
result  that  railway  accommodation  has  in  some  parts  been  provid 
in  advance  of  actual  requirements,  thus  reducing  the  producdveM 
of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  increase  of  population  and  the  growing  settlement  of  I 
country  has  also  rendered  necessary  considerable  alterations  in  I 
original  character  of  the  tines  and  their  equipments,  and,  in  order  I 
keep   up   with  popular  demands   and   increased    traffic,    ooutinif 
improvemeut  is  going  on  in  the  more  advanced  districts. 

In  1876,  the  abolition  of  the  provinces  placed  the  earlier-o_ 
structed  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  and  tl 
gauge  of  the  line  in  Canterbury  was  assimilated  to  that  of  t' 
Government  system,  now  rapidly  estendiug.  At  the  prosent  ti 
the  gauge  all  over  the  colony  is  3ft.  Gin.,  and,  although  the  grei.. 
part  of  the  permanent-way  was  originally  laid  in  401b.  niatotuU,  tl 
increase  of  traffic  has  since  compelled  its  renewal  in  heavier  meta' 
and  a  uniform  weight  of  S31h.  steel  rail  is  now  nearly  aliraj'B  t 
in  this  process. 

There  are  now  open  for  trafBc  1.886  miles  of  railway,  the  c 
stmction  of  which  has  cost  about  £7,612  per  mile.  Tliia  indtu.. 
the  expenditure  on  the  Provincial  Government  lines,  and  tho  pli^~ 
chasc-mouey  paid  for  district  railways  built  by  local  syndicates  and 
taken  over  by  the  (iovcrnnient,  also  the  cost  of  roUing-etook  and 
oquipmentB.  There  are  m  addition  150  miles  of  private  railway  in 
the  colony,  the  principal  of  whtcli  is  the  Welhngton-Manawata 
Railway,  connecting  tho  capital  with  the  main  trunk  Una  throogb 
the  North  Island.  The  lines  under  construction  by  the  Hew  Z«k- 
land  Midland  Cotnpany,  incorporated  for  tho  purpose  of  eonnec  ' 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Middle  Island  and  Nelson, 
when  that  purpose  is  occomplishod,  form  no  inconsiderable  j 
of  the  colonial  system. 
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In  spite  of  many  peculiitr  disadvuntages,  d\ia  chieSy  to  the 
physica,!  coo  figuration  of  the  country,  the  New  Zealand  railways 
have  realised  profits  nearly  aufiScieat  to  cover  the  total  interest 
payable  on  the  cost  of  construction — a  result  which  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  not  coa- 
strocted  with  that  expectation.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned 
for  the  past  twelve  years  is  about  three  per  cent.  This  ia  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  large  mileage  of  railway  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  location  of  the  latter  along  the  coast-line  mainly, 
the  active  competition  of  water-carriage  against  the  railways  at 
many  points,  the  very  short  distances  over  which  traffic  can  be 
carried,  the  importation  by  sea  of  the  great  proportion  of  mercantile 
products  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  the 
railways  inland  to  mountainous  and  pastoral  districts  almost  devoid 
of  settlement,  which  together  form  a  combination  of  circumstances 
adverse  to  the  railway  system  such  as  probably  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  country.  The  imposition  of  rates  tor  carriage  has  also  to 
be  largely  guided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  colonial 
settlement. 

The  whole  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  at  present  divided  into 
eleven  sections,  all  varying  in  their  characteristics.  The  Kawakawa 
and  Whangarei  Sections,  in  the  extreme  north,  are  short  Hues,  built 
to  coalfields  chiefly,  but  in  course  of  time  will  no  doubt  be  extended 
to  tap  large  timber-areas  further  iuland,  a  class  of  country  for  which 
also  the  Kaihu  Section  (17  miles),  recently  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  was  constructed  originally  by  a  private  company.  The 
.Auckland  Section  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the  North  Island 
Main  Trunk  Railway,  terminating  eventually  at  Wellington,  on  the 
shores  of  Cook  Strait,  and  traversing  in  its  course  rich  forests  of 
vftlaable  timber  and  a  large  area  of  rich  country.  By  means  of  its 
branches,  also,  the  marvellous  regions  of  the  Thermal -springs 
District  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  traveller  for  health 
and  excitement.  The  Napier  (114  miles),  Taraoaki  (214  miles), 
Wellington  (92  miles)  group  of  hnes  serve  the  southern  portion  o! 
the  North  Island,  and  are  well  suppUed  with  traffic  arising  from  the 
froaen-meat  industry  and  timber  trade,  besides  live-stock,  and 
general  traffic  incidental  to  the  rapid  growth  of  settlement  in  tho 
grand  pastoral  country  through  which  the  lines  run. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  the  character  of 
the  country  has  prevented  little  more  than  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  through  communication  being  accomplished.  On  the  West  Coast, 
however,  the  lines  and  harbour-works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  that  region  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  rank  among  the  best-paying  portions  of  the  system. 
During  last  year  168,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  carried 
over  the  Greymouth  Section,  and  201,000  tone  over  the  Westport 
line.  In  connectioQ  with  the  latter,  tho  Westport  Coal  Com- 
pftay's  inclme,  between  the  mine  and  the  railway,  deserves  special' 
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reference  as  a  peculiar  and  almost  uniqae  specimen  of  e 
work. 

It  is  on  the  East  Coaet,  however,  that  the  actual  working  p , 

of  the  main  tronk  line  is  to  be  found.  The  present  tenmnas  | 
Culverden,  from  whence  extension  will  be  made  northward.  F 
Culverden  to  Amberley  the  country  is  but  sparsely  settled; 
beyond  that  point  to  Christchurcb  there  are  numerous  small  fara_ 
and  holdings.  Around  Christchurcb  in  various  directions  are 
branch  lines,  serving  districtB  of  more  or  less  importance.  The  nuuu 
line  proceeds  south  across  the  extensive  Canterbury  Plains,  toaching 
at  Eakaia,  Ashburtou,  and  Timaru,  alt  centres  of  large  a^icnltnnj 
and  pastoral  districts.  Near  Oamam  the  character  of  the  country 
changes  to  undulating  limestone- down  a  of  great  fertility,  and  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Approaching 
Dunedin  the  line  has  to  pass  through  some  hilly  country,  involriag 
some  heavy  cuttings  and  tunnelling.  Between  Cbristchorcb  and 
Dunedin  a  daily  express -train  is  run,  doing  the  distance — 230  miles 
—in  nine  hours  and  three-quarters  including  stoppages. 

In  the  country  south  and  on  to  Invercargiil  and  the  BInff,  the 
southernmost  port  in  the  colony,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  hue 
from  Christchurcb,  evidences  may  be  seen  od  everv  side  of  iadustriiil 
enterprise  in  the  shape  of  meat -preserving  and  -freezing  works, 
chemical  manufactories,  dairy  factories,  coal-mines,  sawimlls,  and 
timber  d6p6ts,  all  of  which  assist  in  the  production  of  traffic,  the 
development  of  which  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
colony's  progress.  Large  anpplies  of  brown  coal  are  drawn  from  the 
mines  in  the  Canterbury  and  Otago  Districts,  and  are  used  for 
locomotive  purposes,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  local  requireniout 
for  home  consumption. 

The  management  of  the  New  Zealand  State  railways  was 
placed  by  Parliament  a  few  years  ago  in  the  bands  of  three  Com- 
missioners, and  freed  from  party  control,  although  still  remainiii;; 
subject  to  parliamentary  direction.  The  rt-spectiva  sections  are 
under  the  control  of  local  District  Officers,  representing  the  traffio^ 
locomotive,  and  maintenance  branches,  except  on  the  smaller  lioo^ 
where  one  officer  combines  the  three  charges.  At  liead-qaartore  thl 
two  latter  branches  are  controlled  by  a,  Locomotive  Buperintcndem 
and  a  Chief  Engineer  respectively,  the  trafTic  branch  being  dir«ctu 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners.  The  total  number  d 
men  employed  in  all  ranks  is  about  i,500.  ] 

There  are  workshops  at  all  the  large  centres,  the  principal  oaj 
being  at  Addington,  near  Christchurcb,  at  which,  for  many  years,  thl 
buildmg  of  rolling-stock,  and  more  recently  the  construction  i ' 
locomotives,  has  been  successfully  carried  on. 

Prior  to  1872,  when  operations  under  the  public-works  poUn 
commenced,  there  were  only  6-5  miles  open  for  traflic.  On  the  Sill 
liarch,  1893,  twenty-one  years  later,  there  were  1,88C,  producinj 
groBB  annual  revenue  of  £1,181,522  ;  the  net  revenue  being  £Mfttt 
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equal  to  a  dividend  of  £3  la.  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  a.11  opeucd 
lines  to  same  date. 

Nearly  all  the  stations  are  connected  by  telegraph  or  telephone, 
and  at  many  of  them  the  combined  diitiee  of  a  post-  and  telegraph- 
office  are  carried  on.  As  regards  signalling,  the  hnes  are  practically 
all  single- track,  and  do  notj  require  elaborate  arrangements  in  that 
respect.  On  portions  where  extra  precaution  is  necessary,  the 
"Winter"  block  system  is  in  operation.  The  "Vacuum"  auto- 
matic brake  is  in  use  in  some  ports. 

The  working- expenses  of  the  lines  for  the  year  eurling  the  31st 
March,  1893,  amounted  to  £732,142,  absorbing  61-97  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts ;  but,  as  the  cost  of  improvement  in  renewing  roils,  in 
reconstructing  rolling-stock  and  more  permanent  structures  is 
borne  by  working- expense 8,  they  are  thus  mode  to  appear  heavier 
than  they  otherwise  would  do, 

The  gradual  but  steady  growth  of  the  business  of  the  railways 
is  illnatrated  by  the  following  table,  token  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Com 
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For  the  past  year  the  tonnage  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
colony  carried  over  the  railways  was :  Wool,  96,842  tons ;  timber 
and  firewood,  257,096  tons;  grain,  523,637  tons ;  minerals,  884,031 
tona. 

The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  were  £390,619,  inclnding 
■eaeon  tickets,  £23,025. 
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The  average  revenue  per  mile  of  railnay  was  £630  14e.  8d.,  ai 
the  average  expenditure  £390  16b.  lOd.,  equal  to  7h.  lO^d.  and  4 
lOid,  per  train-uiilc  respectively. 

The  cost  of  maiutena.uce  per  Dule  for  last  year,  1893-93,  wi 
£140  38.  9d. 

The  total  number  o!  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  3,002,174 
and  the  statement  below  shows  the  traffic  ton-mileage  aod  n ' 
of  working  for  the  five  chief  sections  of  the  system  for  ' 
years: — 


Auckland 

N  apier-TiLranoki 

Wellington  . . 

Huiunui-BlufT 


TOD-mil'Re 
",248.869 

10,093,156 
6.0e3,'157 


Ton-mil'gB    d. 
9,8»S,39e  ■  " 

11,710,514 
5,G32,"'" 
50,106,636 


There  are  269  locomotives  in  use  on  all  lines,  of  various  c 
ranging  from  the  light  shun  ting-engine  of  11  tons  weight  to  tl 
larger  goods-engines  of  English  and  Americau  type,  64  tons  i 
weight.  There  are  also  in  use  several  locomotives  built  in  the  colony* 
the  principal  being  those  recently  constructed  in  the  AddinetOB 
workshops,  and  specially  designed  by  the  local  officers  for  woriioj 
over  heavy  grades  at  moderate  speeds. 

Of  carriages,  first-class,  second-class,  and  composite,  then 
are  491,  including  several  saloon  cars  of  a  special  design  for  expres 
and  tourist  traffic,  There  are  8,357  waggons  in  use,  a  number  a 
these  being  specially  constructed  to  serve  the  frozen-meat  in 
dustry,  which  forma  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  traffic  in  sotai 
districts. 

The  passenger  fares  on  the  New  Zealand  railways  are  general!] 
at  the  rate  of  S}d.  per  mile  first-class,  and  l}d.  per  mile  Becona< 
class ;  the  return  fare  being  calculated  at  one-third  increase  on  thest 
rates.  For  suburban  and  local  traffic,  however,  the  rates  are  mucli 
lower ;  in  some  cases  of  commutation  tickets  being  as  low  as  Jd 
first-class,  and  Jd.  Becond-class,  per-  mile;  while  escorsioD  a.ni' 
tourist  traffic  is  encouraged  by  greatly  reduced  fares  during  I' 
season  for  such  business. 

Compared  with  the  Australian  Colonies,  which  ore  better  circoin- 
stanced  as  regards  the  absence  of  competition,  and  a  latter  popot* 
tioa,  especially  in  suburban  areas,  the  New  Zealand  raUwaysn""^^ 
be  said  to  fairly  hold  their  own.     A  table  is  attached  which  compa 
the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  working  of  tbo  ohisf  ooloi 
lines, 
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The  question  of  results  cannot,  however,  be  decided  by  a  glance 
at  such  figures  alone.  There  are  many  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  judging  of  the  benefits  gained  by  the  country 
through  the  construction  of  its  railways.  The  advancement  of 
settlement,  the  opening  up  of  new  country  and.  increasing  its  pro- 
ductiveness, the  provision  of  employment  for  large*  numbers,  the 
cheapening  of  transit  both  for  gooois  and  passengers,  and  many  other 
items,  must  all  be  reckoned  as  value  obtained  for  the  expenditure 
in  addition  to  the  mere  monetcuy  returns ;  and,  if  this  is  done,  the 
net  gain  to  the  colony  due  to  the  public-works  policy  must  be 
generally  admitted. 


PORTS  AND  HABBOUBS. 

[Inserted  for  general  information,  but  not  for  navigation  porposeii.] 

Harbour  Boards  are  constituted  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  management  of  harbours,  and  to  make  provision  for 
matters  connected  therewith.  The  Boards  are  elective,  or  partly 
elective  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Government;  they  can 
impose  wharfage-dues  and  other  charges  on  shipping.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  twenty-one  Harbour  Boards  in  the  colony,  ^u^ 
having  special  local  by-laws  in  force.  Ports  where  there  are  no 
Harbour  or  Eiver  Boards  are  under  direct  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  following  are  the  principal  harbours  and  rivers  in  New 
Zealand,  with  the  depth  of  water  at  entrance  and  at  anchorage, 
taken  from  '*  New  Zealand  Pilot,  1891,"  and  other  official  sources; 
also  the  berthage-accommodation  and  depth  of  water  at  quayage, 
and  other  particulars  of  importance  : — 

North  Island, 
auckland  habboub. 

There  are  extensive  wharves  in  this  harbour,  with  commodious 
goods-sheds  erected  thereon  having  storage  for  about  SySOO  tons, 
quayage,  jetties,  &c,,  giving  in  all  about  9,000ft.  of  berthage  for 
shipping,  3,700ft.  of  which  has  from  18ft.  to  24ft.  depth  of  water 
alongside  at  low  water,  ordinary  spring-tides.  The  wharves  are: 
Hobson- street  Wharf,  Queen -street  Wharf,  Quay -street  Wharf, 
and  the  Railway  Wharf,  the  berths  at  the  outer  eastern  and  western 
tees  of  Queen-street  Wharf  being  capable  of  acconunodating  \bx^ 
ocean-going  steamers.  There  are  six  cranes  in  all  on  the  mam 
wharves,  with  power  to  lift  from  3  to  15  tons. 

James  M.  ^righam.  Secretary,  Auckland  Harbour  Board;  J.  J. 
Burgess,  Harbour  Master. 
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TBAUEB   HARBOUl). 

The  former  townships  of  GrahamBtown ,  Shortland,  and  Tararu 
are  now  amalgamated  in  the  Town  of  Thames,  situated  two  miles 
south-eastward  of  Tararu  Point,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  entrance  to 
Kauaeranf;a  Eiver.  The  goods  wharf,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  is  about  1,400ft.  in  length,  and  has  from  9ft.  to  10ft.  of  water 
alongside  at  high-water  springs.  Shortland  Wharf  is  1  mile  south- 
eastward of  the  goods  wharf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moath  of  the 
Kauaetanga  River.  Vessels  drawing  5ft,  to  6ft.  can  load  alongside 
this  wharf  in  smooth  water.  The  river  above  Paeroa,  which  is  22 
milee  from  the  mouth,  is  onl}'  navigable  for  very  small  launches 
and  flat  pnnts,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  drainage  into  the 
river. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  4  miles  distance  from  the 
river-mouth,  and  in  the  channel,  is  16ft.  at  high-water  springs  and 
13ft-  6in.  at  neaps ;  at  low  water  there  is  only  4ft.  6iu.  on  the  bar. 
The  berthing-space  amounts  to  l.OGOft.,  viz.,  at  the  goods  wharf, 
500ft. ;  Shortland  Wharf,  400ft. ;  Kopu  Wharf,  40tt. ;  Kirikiri,  40ft. ; 
Turua.  40ft.  The  three  last-named  are  timber-jetties,  with  a  berth 
at  the  end.  There  is  a  solid  training-wall  and  road  l,500tt.  long. 
Thi»  wall  is  in  place  of  the  old  Grahamstown  Wharf  mentioned 
as  1.400ft.  long.  The  berthage- space  is  now  about  350ft.  Vosaelsof 
400  tons  can  be  berthed  at  the  river  wharves. 

Wm.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Thames  Harbour  Board ;  Thomas  C. 
Bayldon,  Harbourmaster. 

WAIHAU  (COHOMASDEL)  HARBOUB. 

This  harbour  is   1  mile   wide   at  the  entrances,  and  carries  a 
^  .h  of  upwards  of  5  fathoms  for  nearly  1  mile  inside.     There  is  a 
w^arf  at  the  head  of  McGregor  Bay  with  9ft.  to  10ft.     ' 
it  at  high-water  ordinary  springs. 


Wkpfi 


MEBOUBY  BAY, 

This  large  inlet.  30  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Colville,  is  5  miles 
wide  at  its  entrance,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  timber  trade. 
The  least  depth  to  be  passed  over  by  vessels  proceeding  to  the 
anchorage  in  Mangrove  Biver,  just  within  the  Heads,  is  2|  fathoms 
at  low  water. 


L   BABBOUB. 

This  is  the  only  harbour  on  the  East  Coast  between  Mercury 
Bay  and  Port  Nicholson  that  affords  shelter  in  all  winds  for  vessels 
of  burthen.  The  least  depth  to  be  passed  over  by  a  vessel  proceeding 
to  the  anchorage  under  Maunganni,  or  off  Maketu  Mound,  is  about 
21ft.  at  low  water,  and  27ft.  at  high  water. 

There  are  two  wharves,  with  berthage  for  vessels  drawing  16ft. 
and  12ft.  respectively.  To  approach  the  wharvee  the  least  depth  is 
Qft.  at  low  water,  and  15ft.  at  lugH  water. 
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TOLAOO  BAY. 

Within  the  south  bead  of  Tolago  Bay  is  the  cove  whera  Capt 
Cook  watered,  and  beyond  is  to  be  seen  the  remarkable  arch  in  t 
clifTs  which  be  bea  deecribed.  Several  iiiitials  are  cut  on  the  i 
where  the  artificial  well  exists,  made  by  his  crew. 

TTTRANQA  (POVEETY   BAY) 

Is  5  miles  in  breadth  from  head  to  head,   and   nearly  4  miles  io! 
depth.     There   are  two  small  rivers  in  the  bay— Turanganni  a] 
Waipaoa.     The  first-named  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Capta 
Cook  first  landed  in  New  Zealand.     From  the  untoward  circot 
stances  attending  hia  lauding  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtfUH 
provisions,  he  named  the  bay  "  Poverty."  I 

The  town  of  Gisbome  is  situated  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Tnr^l 
nganuiBiver.neartheentrance.  The  extent  of  harbour-workeactoally 
constructed  comprise  a  timber-wharf  and  viaduct,  1,580ft.  long; 
sea-mole,  1,100ft,  (out  of  1,900ft.  proposed) ;  and  a  training- wall  m 
lieu  of  a  groin  on  the  west  beach  (only  partly  completed).  "" 
depth  ot  water  in  the  river  varies  from  3tt.  9in.  to  Sft.  6in. 
present  (June,  1893)  berthage  at  Kaiti  Wharf  is  100ft. :  at  thi 
timber-wharf,  on  the  west  side  of  Turanganui  Eiver,  250ft.,  and  i 
a  second  wharf  recently  erected,  100ft. 

James  Win.  Witty,  Secretary,  Gisbome  Harbom  Board. 


WAIHOA  AND   MOHAEA    BITEHS. 

Nineteen  miles  westward  of  Long  Point,  on  the  north  shore  < 
Hawke'a  Bay,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Kiver  Wairoa,  and  eleven 
fm'ther  to  the  south-westward  is  the  small  River  Mohaka. 
entrances  are  dif&cult ;  the  mouths  also  shift. 

The  entrance  to  the  Wairoa  Biver  for  the  past  two  years  (to  Jtu 
1893)  baa  been  exceptionally  good,  and  open  almost  continuous , 
during  that  period  for  vessels  of  5ft.  to  Sft.  draught.  The  mouth  a 
the  river  during  that  time  has  remained  near  the  signal -station  on 
the  western  head.  There  are  now  two  steamers  plying  between 
Napier  and  the  Wairoa,  the  largest  being  of  50  tons  register.  The 
Mohaka  Eiver  can  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  not  over  ilt.  <d 
water.  ^ 

J.  W.  Sargisson,  Secretary,  Wairoa  Uarborn-  Board. 


NAFIEB   (OB   AHUBIBl)   BABBODB. 

This  port  is  the  only  harbour  deserving  tlis  name  between  1 
rauga  and  Port  Nicholson.    The  entrance  ia  narrow,  bat  innde  l| 
expands  into  a  largo  sheet  of  water.    The  depth  at  eatranoe  i 
ordinary  high-water  springs  is  14ft.  Bin.,  and  at  low  water  lift.  I 
The  length  of  quayage  is  3,260ft.    The  depth  of  water  at  the  wbai 
is  from  Sft.  to  ISft.  at  low-water.     There  is  one  crane  capable  d 
lifting  15  tons,  and  good  auohorage  will  be  found  in  the  roadato  ' 
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where  vessels  can  load  and  discharge  by  lighters.  A  breakwater  is 
in  course  of  conBtruction,  and  already  oflfords  considerable  shelter. 
A  western  arm  is  to  be  constructed,  thus  making  an  enclosed  harbour 
of  120  acres  in  area,  with  a  depth  up  to  35£t.  at  low  water.  This 
harbour  will  give  accommodation  to  the  largest  vessels  afioat. 
Francis  E.  Saaoders,  Secretary,  Napier  Harbour  Board. 

WKLIJSOTON    (POBT   NICHOLSON)    BABBODB. 

This  is  an  excellent  harbour,  having  an  area  of  about  20,000 
acres,  tor  the  most  part  sheltered,  with  good  holding  ground  for 
anchorage,  with  depths  of  from  SJ  to  14  fathoms  at  low  water.  The 
main  entrance  has  a  clear  breadth  of  not  less  than  6  cables  for  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  the  prevailing  winds  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  channel,  the  entrance  is  at  all  times  safe  and 
easy. 

The  wharfage -accommodation  is  at  the  city  of  Wellington,  in  the 
western  arm  of  the  harbour,  and  comprises  the  Qneen's,  Bailway, 
and  Wool  Wharves,  having  a  combined  berthage  of  6,850£t.  lineal, 
with  from  12tt.  to  3Uft.  at  low  water;  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
1,000ft.  of  breastwork  berths,  having  depths  at  low-water  of  from  5ft. 
to  6ft.,  available  for  small  coastal  crafts.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  is  from  3ft.  to  4ft. 

The  import  and  transhipping  trade  is  principally  carried  on  at  the 
Queen's  Wharf,  where  ample  storage  accommodation  is  provided  at 
each  berth.  The  export  trade  is  principally  carried  out  at  the  Bail- 
way  and  Wool  Wharf,  where  there  are  large  stores  in  connection 
with  the  railway  system,  with  all  facilities  for  handling  wool  and 
bemp. 

The  Harbour  Board  act  as  wharfingers,  receiving  goods  from  the 
vessels,  and  taking  care  of  them  for  the  consignees  or  shippers  ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the  cheap  handling  of  cargo,  has 
ardcted  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  hydrauhc  plant,  compris- 
ing lifting-gear  in  all  the  stores  and  sheds,  seven  presses  for  dumping 
wool  and  hemp  for  shipment,  and  five  2-ton  cranes  fixed  on  wharf  for 
loading  carts.  There  are  also  worked  by  the  same  system,  to  aid  in 
the  discharge  of  cargo  from  ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
movable  winches,  as  well  as  twelve  movable  double -powered  2-too 
cranes,  having  variable  rakes  up  to  32ft. ;  one  10-ton  crane,  fixed  at 
the  outer  tee  of  the  Queen's  Wharf,  having  a  similar  rake,  and 
commanding  the  hatches  of  the  largest  steamers  entering  the  port ; 
and  at  Jervois  Quay  a  40-ton  derrick-crane  at  a  berth  where  the 
depth  at  low-water  is  20ft.  The  Board  have  also  a  largo  brick 
bonded-store,  where  goods  may  be  stored  in  bond,  and  a  (uggage- 
Btore  where  passengers  may  leave  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  receipt 
therefor. 

A  Sailors'  Rest  ^supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions)  is  provided 
in  one  of  the  Board  s  buildings. 

.     Wellington,  being  situated  on  Cook  Strait,   has  a  considerable 
~^  in  BOpplying  coal  to  steamers,  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  being 
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I  always  stored  in  hoiks  in  the  barbour,  and  vessels  caJUng  for  coaU 
I  are  exempt  from  port-charges. 

William  Fergnaon,  Treasurer,  Welliugton  Harbour  Board ; 
Captain  John  HoUidaj',  Harbonrmaster. 

WANQAKOT   RIVEB. 

The  entrance  lies  in  the  depth  of  the  great  bight  between  Cape 
Terawhiti  and  Cape  Egmont,  and  about  an  equal  diatance  from  bouL 
The  depth  on  the  baris  3Et.  to  6ft.  at  low-water  apringB,  and  9ft.  to 
12ft.  at  high  water.  Vessels  drawing  lOfC.  can  load  at  the  town 
wharf ;  vessels  over  10ft.  draught  load  at  the  lower  anchorage,  two 
miles  from  the  town.  The  harbour  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  twenty  miles  inland.  The  depth  of  water  varies  at  high-  and 
low-water  aprings  from  ISft.  to  10ft.  There  are  two  wharves— the 
Bailway  and  the  Cattle  Wharf— aggregating  1,800ft,  berthage.  The 
breakwater  in  coarse  of  construction  has  reached  a  length  of  900ft. 
from  the  North  Head.    Power  of  Government  cranes,  5  tons. 

John  Notman,  Secretary,  Wanganui  Harbour  Board. 

FATE  A  HABBO0B, 

The  bar  of  this  river  has  shitted  very  little  since  the  harbour- 
worka  have  been  in  progress.  It  has  a  depth  of  10ft.  to  13ft.  at 
high-water  springs,  and  at  neapa  7tt.  to  8ft.  A  rubble  and  concrete 
breakwater,  955ft.  long  and  20ft.  wide,  has  been  constmcted  to  keep 
the  channel  over  the  bar  straight.  The  width  from  the  breakwater 
to  the  North  Spit  is  139ft.,  the  depth  of  water  at  end  of  breakwater 
17Et.,  and  along  it  17ft.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  varies 
from  2tt.  to  6ft.,  and  in  the  river-channel  from  6ft.  to  15ft.,  accord- 
ing to  tide.  There  are  two  wharves — Railway  Wharf,  550ft.,  and 
Town  Wharf,  100ft.;  the  berthing  space  being  650£t.,  at  which 
vessels  from  70  to  100  tons  burthen,  and  drawing  not  more  than  Sft. 
to  10ft.  can  be  accommodated. 

Edward  Horner,  Manager,  Patea  Harbonr  Board. 

NEW  PLTMOUTH. 

This  port  and  roadstead  ia  18  miles  north-eastward  of  Cope 
Egmont.  A  breakwater  has  been  constructed  from  a  point  nearly 
half  a  mile  north-eastward  ot  the  main  Sugarloaf.  Its  present  extent 
is  1,950ft.,  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  ^  N.  direction. 

Thei-e  is  a  wharf  close  south-eastward  of  the  breakwater,  with 
berthage  400ft.  in  length  on  each  side,  which  is  connected  vith  New 
Plymouth  by  railway,  and  has  a  depth  of  12ft.  at  low  water  at  ilB 
outer  end,  and  8(t,  at  its  inner  end.  Berthage  is  on  tbo  east  aide  ot 
the  wharf  only,  owing  to  silting  up  on  the  west  aide  at  low  water. 

Clarence  Beunell,  Secretary,  New  Plymouth  Harbour  Board. 

WAiTABA  Rrvas. 
This  river  is  10  miles  north-eastward  of  New  Plymouth,  and  ita^ 
I  mouth  is  about  13  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sugarloaf  Xslan^ 
t  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  Railway  Wharf,  where  a  feridgo  crosses, 
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a  diatauce  of  about  three-quarters  ol  a  mile  from  the  bar.  Length 
of  Railway  Quay,  442ft.;  depth  at  quay-side  at  ordinary  spring-tides, 
high  water,  10ft.;  low  water,  7ft.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  with  12ft.  of  water  at  high-water  ordinary  spring-tides  and 
9ft.  at  neap-tides.  Two  cranes,  to  hft  from  2  to  5  tons  each,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Quay.  There  are  two  cattle-wharves, 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  veasels  drawing  9ft,  or  less,  and  which 
have  10ft.  and  12tt.  respectively  at  high  water,  and  5ft.  and  7ft.  at 
low  water.  Two  training- wall  a  have  been  constrncted  to  improve 
the  channel.  The  south-west  training-wall  is  1,264ft.  long,  and  the 
north-east  training-wall  about  700tt.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  is 
an  open  roadstead  at  the  port,  where  the  direct  steamers  foe  London 
toad  frozen  meat  and  other  produce,  from  large  punts  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  A  small,  but  powerful,  screw-steamer  is 
generally  available  as  a  ateam-tug  for  sailing-vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  river. 

J.  Cameron,  Secretary,  Waitara  Harbour  Board. 

KAWHIA  HARBOUlt. 

B  This  harbour  is  the  most  considerable  inlet  on  the  west  coast 
^outh  of  Manukau  Harbour.  The  south  channel  is  the  only  one 
tisGd,  being  nearly  two  cables  wide,  with  17ft.  in  it  at  low  water ;  the 
northern  has  nearly  (1690)  closed.  When  within,  and  the  flats  are 
covered,  the  harbour  presents  a  considerable  expanse  of  water,  6 
miles  in  length  by  i  miles  in  width.  The  channel,  which  for 
the  first  mile  is  between  sandbanks,  is  little  more  than  a  cable  wide, 
with  4  and  5  fathoms;  the  banks  have  only  2ft.  or  3ft,  on  them, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  stream. 

UAHtTEAU    HAItBOUB. 

This  extensive  inlet,  immediately  opposite  to  Auckland  Harbour, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus,  at  its  naiTOwest  part  of 
about  6  or  7  miles,  and  affording  water- communication  within 
a  short  ilistance  of  the  city,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
by  its  means  Auckland  enjoys  rapid  communication  with  Taraoaki, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  and  all  the  ports  on  the  western  coast.  The 
bar  of  the  main  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  had,  in 
1890,  a  least  depth  in  the  channel  of  21tt.  at  low-water  springs. 
This  channel  is,  however,  seldom  used.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  in  the  south  channel,  abreast  of  Heron 
Spit,  gradually  shoaling  to  2J  fathoms  between  the  inner  shoals. 
Onehunga,  the  port  of  entry,  is  about  6  miles  from  Auckland,  and 
is  connected  by  an  excellent  rood,  and  also  a  railway, 

John  Robertson,  Harbourmaster. 


Eaipara  Harbour,  40  miles  north  of  Manukau  Harbour,  is  one 
"  e  most  extensive  inlets  in  New  Zealand.    The  entrance  to  it, 
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as  is  the  case  with  all  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  this  isl&ni],  i 
attended  with  difficulties,  but,  when  once  within,  there  is  perfeO 
fiecurity  for  any  number  of  pesaels  of  the  largest  size.  There  is  m 
extent  of  700  miles  of  water-frontage  inside. 

Five  miles  within  the  heads  three  large  rivers  branch  off  is 
different  directions,  winding  through  laud  abounding  with  the  kauri 
and  other  valuable  timber.  These  rivers  are  navigable  for  maoj 
miles  for  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage.  The  Eaipara  itself,  th 
Bouthom  branch,  flows  through  a  valley  formed  by  the  hills  whis 
bound  the  coast  between  Eaipara  and  Manukau  Harbours,  and  i 
only  separated  from  an  inlet  of  Auckland  Harbour  by  a  distance  C 
about  3  miles. 

In  December,  1S90,  the  least  depth  on  the  tine  of  the  leadin 
beacons  of  Eaipara  bar  was  5  fathoms  at  low  water.  Inside  the  b 
a  depth  of  C  to  9  fathoms  is  maintained  for  Ij  miles,  when  tl 
water  gradually  deepens,  the  channel  narrowing  to  three-quarters  ( 
a  mile. 

At  Helenaville,  the  depth  alongside  the  Kauri  Timber  Company! 
wharf  is  9ft.  at  low  water,  5tt.  ^ongside  West  Brothers',  and  i" 
at  Douglas  Brothers', 

At  Te  Eopuru  the  depth  alongside  the  Kauri  Timber  Company' 
wharf  is  4ft.  to  12ft.  at  low  water;  and  alongside  tho  same  com 
pany's  wharf  at  Ai-atapu  the  depth  is  2fl.  to  6ft. 

At  Dargaville,  vessels  load  alongside  the  Bailway  Wharf,  wh( 
there  is  a  depth  of  lift,  at  low  water,  and  22ft.  at  high  water.  T 
railway  has  been  constructed  from  Dargaville  up  the  Eaihu  Vallai 
to  assist  the  kauri-timber  trade.  ^^^ 

J.  C.  Smith,  Harbourmaster. 


HOEIANQA  BIVEB. 

Hokianga  Bivor  ia  the  northernmost  port  on  the  West 
accessible  to  ships  of  moderate  burthen.  It  flows  in  a  north-ei 
direction  for  20  miles  between  the  wooded  ranges  of  Waicna 
Fun^ahuru,  whose  steep  sides  approach  the  banks  at  distADi 
varymg  from  4  to  10  miles,  supplying  the  main  river  ^  loi 
tributaries  winding  through  valleys  of  great  capabihties.  Ibb  rii 
is  navigable,  and  has  few  obatnietions  for  a  distance  of  15  ml 
from  the  beads,  the  depth  in  the  channel  varying  from  4  to 
fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  and  the  water  is  salt  to  its  head.  1 
shoals  forming  the  bar  at  the  river- entrance  estccd,  as  fonncrly, 
a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  for  about  2  miles,  at  t 
distance  of  1^  to  IJ  miles  from  the  heads,  with  two  channels,  t 
north  channel  having  a  depth  of  about  12ft.  at  low  water,  and  t 
south  channel  of  10ft.  The  signal-staff  is  in  communication  wi 
the  telegraph  system  of  New  Zealand  (the  nearest  station  being 
Omapere,  about  2^  miles  distant). 

George  Uartin,  Harbourmaster. 
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MANQOXtn   HASSOtIB, 

la  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Doubtlesa  Bay,  distant  from  Plat- 
head  Islet  nearly  5  milea.  It  is  1^  cables  wide  at  the  entrance. 
The  depth  in  the  fajrway  between  the  heads  at  low  water  is  4 
fathoms. 

WHAHQAltUA  HARBOUB  AND   BAY. 

The  average  width  of  the  main  branch  of  this  harbour  is  about 
one-third  of  a  mile.  The  moat  convenient  anchorage  is  in  Kaouou 
Bay,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  immediately  inside  the 
entrance. 

BAY  OF   ISLANDS. 

This  extensive  bay  or  gulf  is  comprised  between  Capes  Wiwiki 
and  Brett,  is  nearly  10  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  take  the  largest  vessel  afloat;  a  peninsula,  3  miles  in 
length,  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  distinct  portions.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula  just  mentioned  is  Kororareka  (Port 
Eusaell),  the  principal  and  best-known  anchorage.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  bay  are  the  numerous  islands  from  which  its  name 
is  derived. 

EOROItAItEEA    BAY    (POBT   BUSSELL). 

There  is  no  bar  or  shallow  to  be  crossed  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
by  VDsscIs  proceeding  to  Port  Kussell,  the  water  shoaling  gradually 
from  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage.  The  water-area  is  about  two 
square  miles.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  outer  end  ol  the  Govern- 
ment Wharf  at  low-water  springs  is  15^ft. ;  length  of  quayage, 
300ft. ;  the  depth  alongside  at  ordlaary  springs  is,  at  high  water, 
23ft. ;  and  low  water,  17ft.  There  is  one  hand  ballast -crane,  capable 
of  discharging  7  tons  per  hour.  In  going  to  Opua  coaling-wharf 
the  least  depth  is  about  22ft.  at  low  water,  and  Sift,  at  high- 
water  springs.  The  length  of  the  Goverrmicnt  Wharf  is  450tt, ;  the 
depth  alongside  at  ordinary  springs  is,  at  high  water,  2iit. ;  low 
water  16ft.  There  are  three  steam  ballast -cranes,  capable  of  dis- 
charging 50  tons  per  hoiu'. 

WHANQABEI  HABBOUB. 

The  least  depth  to  be  passed  over  by  vessels  proceeding  to  either 
Fasaage  Island  or  Single-treo  Point  anchorages  is  4}  fathoms  at  low 
water,  and  0}  fathoms  at  high  water.  There  is  a  railway  wharf, 
which  can  be  reached  by  vessels  14ft.  draught  at  high- water  springs. 

KAWAD   BAY 

Is  a  large  inlet  westward  of  Kawau  Island.'''     It  extends  westward 

*  Kawau  Island  was  lot  many  years  and  till  lecently  the  private  property 
and  rceidenoa  of  Sic  Goorgo  Groy,  K.G.B..  M.U.R.,  twioo  a  Oovecnor  of  New 
Zotdond.  Daring  hia  resideiiao  hoto  ho  stoclcod  the  ialaad  with  oattle.  aheep, 
deoi.  kangacooB.  and  various  aocts  at  bicde.  Every  rare  ptant  that  will  live  at 
Hkdalrii  flouiiahoa  at  Kawaa,  the  climate  oE  which  isl&ad  is  similar  to  that  ol 
bSl,  Miohael'a,  in  the  Azores. 
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for  4  miles,  and  is  about  the  eame  length  in  a  north  and  Bona 
direction,  with  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  fathoms  in  abnost  every  p 
In  its  north-west  part  is  the  Biver  Matakana,  navigable  for  o — ' 

Middle   Island. 
port  ltttelton. 

The  Fort  of  Lyttelton,  which  is  situate  on  the  north- western  » 
of  Banks  PeoinBula,  having  an  opening  to  the  north-east,  is  I 
chief  seaport  town  of  the  Provincial  District  of  Canterburj-.  It  it 
miles  distant  from  Christchurch,  the  capital,  and  is  connected  by 
line  of  railway ;  the  Moorhouse  tiinnel  (IJ  miles  in  length)  beiq 
on  this  section. 

The  breakwaters  are  formed  of  rubble  stone,  the  outer  slopes  ( 
which  are  protected  or  faced  with  huge  blocks  of  stone. 

The  Officer's  Point,  or  eastern  breakwater,  is  some  2,010tt.  i 
length,  with  a  width  of  40ft.  on  top,  and  having  an  elevation  of  6f 
above  high-water  spring-tides.  The  Naval  Point  breakwater  i 
1,400ft.  in  length.  The  former  breakwater  has  also  a  timber  hreaat 
work  built  along  its  inner  face  for  nearly  its  entire  length — known  » 
the  Gladstone  Pier. 

The  area  of  water  enclosed  within  the  breakwater  is  about  lO 
acres. 

The  present  depth  of  water  inside  the  breakwaters  and  at  t 
wharves  varies  from  '20[t.  up  to  25ft.  at  low  tide.  The  inner  harboi 
has  been  deepened  by  dredging,  so  that  vessels  drawing  25ft.  may  fe 
berthed  inside  the  moles  almost  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  rise  i 
tide  is  about  G^ft.  Vessels  np  to  5,000  tons  can  now  be  safel 
berthed  at  several  of  the  wharves. 

Sets  of  Mitchell's  patent  screw -moorings  are  laid  down  in 
inner  harbour,  capable  of  holding  vessels  up  to  3,000  lona. 

The  berthage -space  at  the  wharves  will  be:  No.  1,  Gladstoo 
Pier,  1,740ft.  ;  timber-breastwork,  from  Gladstone  Pier  westwai 
to  Naval  Point,  3,850ft.  ;  Jetties— No.  2,  Screw-pile  Jetty,  1,030ft 
No.  3,  Intermediate,  800ft.;  No.  4,  Intermediate,  800ft.;  No.  I 
Intermediate.  800ft.;  No.  6,  Tunnel-mouth  Jetty,  480tt.  ;  Breaal 
work  Jetty,  250ft. ;  No.  7,  Ocean-steamer  Jetty,  1,000ft. ;  mokiDg 
total  of  10,750ft..  which  would  be  capable  of  berthing  the  follow 
number  of  vessels,  without  double- banking :  19  ocean  ships  a 
steamers,  up  to  6,000  tons,  when  loaded  to  26ft.  Din. ;  9  intercoloo 
steamers ;  6  schooners,  Ac.  Tliis  berth  age -space  is  still  capable  t 
very  considerable  extension  by  the  construction  of  additional  jettia 

A  special  wharf  for  ocean-steamers  is  provided.  Its  length  1 
over  500ft.,  and  it  will  accommodate  two  of  the  largest  steama 
visiting  the  port  at  tbo  same  time.  Besides  this,  two  of  the  otbi 
jcltiea  have  a  depth  alocgsidc  of  about  28ft, 

Special  berthage-space  is  provided  for  men-of-war.  Sevei. 
voseela  can  be  berthed  at  the  moorings  inside  the  breakwaters,  wit] 
out  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  ordinary  shipping  of  tho  port. 
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The  whole  of  the  wharves  and  jetties  in  Lytteltou  have  lines  of 
rails  Iftid  down  upon  them,  and  are  worked  by  the  Railway 
Departtuent.  Extensive  shed -accommodation  is  also  provided  on 
the  wharves  and  in  the  Lyttelton  Station-yards. 

The  Harhour  Board  have  a  cool  and  free  zing- chaniher  (Linde 
process)  near  the  ocean -eteamers'  jetty,  solely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  butter,  cheese,  meat,  4c. ,  prior  to  shipment.  The  cool- 
chamber  building  is  divided  into  tour  perfectly  separate  compart- 
ments of  150  tons  each,  which  can  be  used  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  either  as  a  cool  chamber,  or  for  freezing  purposes,  as 
may  be  required. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Lyttelton  Harbour  Board  for 
the  storage  of  grain  and  agricultural  produce  in  Lyttelton  at  most 
reasonable  rates,  namely,  Id.  per  ton  per  week,  with  receiving  and 
delivery  charges  added.  The  Board  at  present  have  storage-space 
for  15,000  tons. 

C.  Hood  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lyttelton  Harbour 
Board  ;  Captain  J.  \V.  Clark,  Harbourmaster. 

AKAROA  HARBOtm 

Penetrates  Banks  Peninsula  in  a  northerly  direction  more  than 
8  miles,  its  inner  part  approaching  within  4  miles  of  the  head  of 
Pigeon  Bay.  It  is  a  magnificent  port,  affording  secure  and  land- 
locked anchorage  to  any  number  of  vessels,  and  is  easy  of  access.  The 
harbour- entrance  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  increasing  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  which  it  carries  to  the  anchorage  in  Pakaeriki  Bay,  on 
the  eastern  shore,  nearly  6  miles  from  the  heads,  where  there  is 
excellent  anchorage  in  i  fathoms  at  low  water,  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  off  the  town. 

I  POET   TIMARU    (FATITI   POIHt). 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ninety-mile  Beach  is  a  rocky  projec- 
1,  on  the  northern  part  of  which  is  tho  Township  of  Timaru,  the 
nt-e  formerly  of  an  old  whaling-station,  but  now  a  port  of  consider- 
able importance  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Canterbury  District. 
The  breakwater— constructed  for  the  formation  of  the  harbour — com- 
mces  upwards  of  one  cable  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  and  runs 
t  N.E.  by  N.  l,250tt.,  thence  curving  to  the  northward  for  a  further 
tence  of  l,028tt.,  making  a  total  length  of  2,278ft.  exclusive  of  the 
^_  sre-esd.  It  is  30ft.  wide  on  the  top,  and  is  formed  principally  of 
concrete  blocks,  each  weighing  30  tons.  A  rubble  wall — north  mole 
— conunences  from  the  sliore  three -quarters  of  a  mile  north-west- 
ward of  the  breakwater  shore-end,  and  extends  3,100ft.  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  a  point  3o0ft.  from  the  breakwater,  and  somewhat  within 
its  extremity.  Latterly,  the  trade  of  the  port  has  been  entirely 
carried  on  under  the  breakwater,  and  now  the  north  mole  is  completed 
smooth  water  is  assured  at  all  times.  Several  sets  of  moorings  have 
,  laid  down  within  the  breakwater.  Dredging  is  proceeding 
lilo  tho  harbour,  and  the  ocean  steam- vessels'  berth  has  a  depth 
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of  33ft.  at  low-water  springs.  The  geDcral  depth  in  the  harbour  _ 
(Jane,  1893)  12ft.  to  23ft.  A  Bteam-veBBel  of  3,720  tons  burden  wol 
laden  here  with  great  rapidity,  the  wharves  being  worked  by  lb« 
Eailway  Department,  and  having  five  travelling  steam -cranes,  their 
lifting-power  beiDg  from  2  to  12  tons.  The  space  enclosed  has  an 
area  of  50  acres,  Moody  Wharf  has  bertbage-accommodation  of 
250ft.  on  each  side,  with  18ft.  at  low-water  springB ;  the  main  wharf, 
1,000ft.  on  one  side,  with  23ft.  at  low-water  spring-tidea. 

Wilham    James   Tennent,   Secretary,  Timam   Harbour  Board; 
Captain  T.  N.  Clarkson,  Harbourmaster. 


I 


J   HAKBOUS, 

Formerly,  like  Timam,  an  open  roadstead,  has  been  constructed  it 
the  first  bight  northward  of  Cape  Wanbi-ow,  and  is  the  shipping-port 
of  a  large  groin -producing  district  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  break- 
water commences  a  cable  north-westward  of  the  principal  lighthoode, 
and  runs  in  a  north-by-weat  direction  1,850ft.;  it  is  36ft.  wide  on  tho 
top.  A  mole,  1,700ft.  in  length,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
the  shore,  commencing  half  a  mile  north-westward  of  the  inner  end 
of  the  breakwater.  The  mole  and  breakwater  thus  enclose  a  spaca 
60  acres  in  extent,  forming  a  safe  harbour,  with  an  entrance  600ft. 
in  width,  the  channel  and  harbour  varying  from  10ft.  to  28ft,  in 
depth-  Four  wharves— Macandrew  (350ft.),  Cross  (310ft.),  Nor- 
manby  (507ft.).  and  Sumpter  (743ft.) — have,  collectively,  bertbogo 
of  1,910ft.  in  length,  with  8ft.  to  20ft.  of  water  at  low  spriog-tides. 
The  railway  is  connected  with  all  the  wharves,  and  there  are  fire 
cranes,  varying  from  IJ  to  5  tons  each.  Moorings  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  harbour. 

ThoB.  Forrester,  Secretary,  Oamaru  Harbour  Board ;  Win, 
Be  well.  Harbourmaster. 

OTAdO   HABBOCB. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  harbour  there  is  a  mole  at  the  North 
Head  4,100ft,  long,  projecting  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  tho 
low  sandbank  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour-entrance.  Witlun 
the  entrance  a  spacious  sheet  of  water  extends  to  the  south-west- 
ward for  a  distauce  of  11  miles,  the  area  being,  approsimately, 
12,7^0  acres,  and  at  its  head  stands  the  City  of  Donedin. 

The  Town  of  Port  Chalmers  is  at  the  head  of  KopuUu  Bay, 
about  6  miles  above  the  bar,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
Uu^  vessels  in  5  fathoms. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  lower  harbour  (Port  Chalmers)  rangca 
np  to  60tt,  at  low  water,  and  in  the  upper  harbour  (Donedin)  to 
20ft.  at  low  water,  to  which  6It.  Gin.  have  to  be  added  tor  high-wator 
springs.  The  bar  at  the  lower  harbour  is  2-lft.,  and  in  the  new 
channel  21ft.;  Uie  cliannel  to  Port  Chalmers  is  22t(.:  all  at  low 
water.  In  Victoria  Channel,  at  tho  upper  harbour,  there  is  lift,  at 
low  water,  to  which  Oft,  6in,  should  bo  added  for  high -water  springft. 
ti  this  (upper)  harbour  there  is  a  half-tide  Iniiniug-wall  5  mJoa  in 
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length  14,520ft.  of  naJling  has  been  run  round  the  Board's  endow- 
ment on  tlie  foresliore,  4.661ft.  of  which  have  been  faced  with 
wharves.  The  berthage  at  the  six  wharves  at  Dunedia  aggregates 
5,332ft.,  and  at  the  three  piers  at  Fort  Chalmers  2,560ft.  There  are 
nine  cranes  in  use,  ranging  from  1  to  10  tons,  and  extensive  storage- 
accommodation  in  commodious  sheds  at  Dunedin. 

The  wharves  at  Port  Chalmers  are  worked  by  the  Railway 
Department. 

John  L.  Gilhes,  Secretary.  Otago  Harbour  Board ;  Captain 
James  Macfarlane.  Harbonim aster. 

BLUFF    (or   AWAKUA)    HARBOUIt. 

Awama  or  Bluff  Harbour,  the  first  port  of  call  and  last  of  de- 
parture of  the  intercolonial  steamers  running  between  Hobart  and 
Melbonme,  and  Dunedin,  Lyttoltou  and  Wellington,  is,  at  high 
tide,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching,  in  two  arms,  to  the 
north  and  east  respectively  4  and  5  miles.  The  available  space  for 
anchorage,  however,  is  narrow  and  confined,  and  for  vessels  of  large 
tonnage  does  not  extend  much  above  a  mile  from  the  entrance. 

Campbeiltown,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bluff  Hill,  is  the  port 
(or  Southland.  It  has  extensive  stores  for  grain,  which  is  here 
shipped  in  large  quantities  for  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Europe. 
There  are  also  two  meat -freezing  works. 

The  wharfage  accommodation  is  2,200ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water 
alongside  the  wharves,  ot  which  there  are  three,  varies  from  24ft. 
to  14ft.  These  depths  are  being  gradually  increased  by  dredging 
operations.     Vessels  discharge  directly  into  the  rail  way -trucks. 

Steam-vesBels  of  moderate  size  and  power  can  enter  or  leave 
Blnff  Harbour  at  all  times,  irrespective  of  the  tides. 

» James  E.  Fox,   Secretary,  Bluff  Harbour  Board:   Captain  N. 
Edonald,  Harbourmaster. 
NBW   RI\'EIt  HABBODB,    INYEBCAROILL. 
The  New  Biver  Harbour  is  accessible  in  moderate  weather,  and 
has  a  depth  at  low  water  of  14tt.,  and  at  high  water  of  21ft. 

The  berthing  space  at  Invercargill  Jetty  is  200ft.,  at  which 
vessels  drawing  GJft.  may  be  berthed.  There  is  a  crane  to  lift 
5  tons,  and  also  a  siding  connecting  with  the  railway  system. 

Training- walls  have  been  built  for  50  chains  on  each  side  of  the 
channel  near  the  jetty. 

Invercargill,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  estuary,  about  10 
miles  from  the  bar,  Js  the  principal  town  in  the  County  of  Southland. 
The  Invercargill  Borough  Council  is  the  Harbour  Board. 
W.  B.  Scandrett,  Treasurer,  New  River  Harbour  Board. 


COB  fi   BIVEE. 

From  New  River  the  coast  treuds  in  a  long  sandy  beach  to  tlie 
north-west,  13  miles,  when  it  curves  round  to  Howell  Point,  and 
"    DJB  a  bay  or  bight  just  within  it,  having  a  depth  of,  aay  from 

"  to  4(Mt.  In  this  bight,  at  IJ  miles  nortli-west  ot  that 
21 
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point,  is  Riverton  TowiiBliip,  at  the  entirauce  of  Jacob's  Bii 
the  bar  of  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water;  but  vessels 
7ft.  or  8ft.  draught  can  enter  at  high  water.  There  is  an  a 
within  the  harbour  of  about  1,500  acres,  having  a  depth  of  from  ll 
to  4lt,  at  high-  and  low-water  springa.  The  depth  of  the  chan 
variea  from  5ft.  to  16ft.  There  is  a  wharf  with  180ft.  of  bertha 
and  e.  jetty  of  100ft.  Tiie  depth  of  water  at  the  wharf  is  12 
and  veBEels  of  120  tons  can  be  berthed. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  mole,  1,900ft.  iu  length,  at  Howel 
Point,  and  to  build  a  large  wharf  within  it  for  vessels  drawing  151 
to  27ft.  water,  and  also  to  connect  same  with  Kiverton  by  a  railwi 

Geo.  0.  Casselg,  Secretary,  Riverton  Harbour  Board. 

THE    WEST  COAST  BOUNDS. 

The  only  natural  harbours  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  w( 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island — a  distance  of  500  miles — are  tbo 
singular  and  truly  remarkable  sounds  or  iulets  which  penetrate  ; 
Bouth-weetem  shores  between  the  parallels  of  44"  and  46°  son 
latitude.  These  are  thirteen  in  number.  The  larger  sounds  » 
generally  divided  into  several  arms,  penetrating  the  coast  in  i 
instances  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  with  a  breadth  rarely  excet 
a  mile,  and  studded  with  numerous  islet».  The  smaller  soun 
generally  run  in  for  a  distance  of  from  6  to  6  miles,  with  a  width 
about  half  a  mile,  and  anchorage  is  seldom  to  be  found  except 
their  imier  extremes.  The  shores,  which  rise  almost  perpendicalai 
from  the  water's  edge,  are,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  t 
Bounds,  covered  with  trees  suitable  for  all  purposes,  among  tbi 
the  red-pine,  which,  although  heavier  and  rafei-ior  to  the  kauri 
the  North  Island,  is  well  adapted  for  raasts;  and  a  vessel  reqoiii 
spars  could  procure  them  of  any  size,  up  to  a  si  cop- of- war 'a  low 
mast,  with  little  difficulty.  The  most  remarkablo  feature,  commi 
to  the  whole,  is  the  great  depth  of  water.  Soundings  can  rarely  1 
obtained  under  80  or  100  fathoms,  and  frequently  at  much  great 
depths ;  and  the  shores  within  a  few  yards  are  quite  steep.  The 
sounds  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

JACKSON 'a   BAY. 

This  bay  is  55  miles  northward  of  Miiford  Sonod,     Altlioi 
there  are  other  bays  in  which  small  craft  may  lie  safely,  with 
exception  of  the  roadstead  under  Cape  Foul  wind,  in  southerly  wioi 
Jackson's  Bay  is  the  northernmost  anchorage  on  the  west  coast 
the  Middle  Island  where  shelter  can  be  procured  for  large  vasfiela, 

HOKirncA  nrvEB. 

This  river  is  usually  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  10ft.  draught 
a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  but  tbo  I 
is  ooustautly  shifting  its  position  and  varying  in  depth. 

The  harbour-works  at  this  port  are  in  an  unfioisued  state ;  noil 
of  the  two  I  raining- walls  have  been  carried  out  as  iar  seaward 
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^Ma  originally  intended  by  the  late  Sir  John  Coode.  The  north  wall 
BM^s  been  completed  to  a  length  of  2,000ft.,  the  south  wull  too, length 
BS  670tt.,  and  the  latter  has  been  well  protected  by  stone.  To  be  of 
hny  permanent  benefit  they  should  be  extended  out  beyond  the  line 
Pidtbe  sea-beach,  say,  from  10  chains  to  20  chains  further  to  the 
"westward. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  high-water  ordinary 
springs  varies  from  9ft.  to  15ft.  Spring-tides  range  from  8ft.  to  10ft. 
^e  berthing-space  at  Gibson's  Quay  amounts  to  1,000ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  wharf  varies  from  18ft.  to  22tt.  at  high  water. 
G.  W,  Bignell,  Secretary  and  Harbourmaster,  Hokitika  Harbour 
Board. 

OHET  nrvER. 
The  lUawhera  or  Grey  Eiver  flows  through  an  extensive  valley, 
the  river  trending  from  its  mouth  in  an  easterly  direction,  about 
16  miles,  when  it  divides. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  coal  being  worked  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  valley,  which  are  connected  with  Greymouth  (the 
port  town)  by  riulway,  two  extensive  breakwaters  have  been  con- 
Btmeted  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  deepen  the  channel  at  the  en- 
trance, and  enable  larger  steamers  than  formerly  to  enter.  These, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Sir  John  Coode,  have  been  carried 
out — the  north  breakwater  1,100ft..  and  the  south  breakwater 
8,360ft.,  into  the  sea,  to  confine  the  river  and  direct  the  current 
square  on  to  the  bar.  There  are  also  internal  training-walls  con- 
structed. These  works  have  so  far  been  perfectly  successful ;  they 
have  really  done  somewhat  more  than  was  expected  of  them.  Prior 
to  their  initiation  there  was  seldom  more  than  10ft.  of  water  on  the 
bar,  and  the  channel  was  tortuous  and  constantly  changing  its  posi- 
tion ;  now  the  cliannel  is  straight  and  permanent,  and  for  the  most 
time  the  channel  has  25ift.  at  high-water  springs,  and  8ft.  to  16ft. 
at  low-water  springs.  The  average  depth  at  high-water  on  the  bar 
daring  the  year  1892  was  18tt.  10m. 

The  berthing-space  is  1,824ft,.  being  1.032ft.  with  12ft.  at  low- 
water  springs  at  the  upper  wharf,  and  792ft.  at  the  lower  wharf, 
with  16ft.  at  low-water  springs.  Vessels  of  1,000  tons  can  now  be 
berthed  at  the  wharf. 

Afl  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Greymouth  Harbonr-works  on  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  it  is  stated  that  the  output  of  coal  in  the 
Bnituier  (Grey  Eiver)  mines  for  the  three  years  ending  December, 
16S0,  averaged  29.840  tons  only ;  whereas  the  output  for  the  two 
years  ending  December.  1392,  has  averaged  163.979  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  13i,139  tons  per  annum.  A  large  output  from  the  Black- 
ball Mine,  sitnate  about  20  miles  from  the  port,  will  probably 
commence  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  There  are  six  cranes 
m  use ;  the  lifting-power  is  from  IJ  tons  to  12  tons. 

To  facilitate  the  trade  of  this  port,  the  towage  charge  on  sailing 
TOBBoIs,  with  or  without  cargo,  has  been  reduced  to  Is.  a  ton  on  the 
re^ster  tonnage  in  and  out. 
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A  powerful  steam-tug,  the  property  of  the  Harboui  Board,  is  i 
the  service  of  the  shipping  trading  to  this  port. 

Thomas  Allen,  Secretary,  Greymouth  Harboor  Board;  Jol 
Connor,  Harbourmaster. 

BULLfiB  RIVSB   (ttAWATiai),   WEBTPOBT. 

The  bar-entrance  of  this  river  bears  E.N.E.  dietant  6  tuilei 
from  Cape  Foulwind,  and  E.  J  N.  from  the  Northern  8teeple.  It  i 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Nevr  Zealand,  and  has  its  source  in  tb 
Laltes  Eotoroa  and  Botoiti,  40  miles  south-westward  of  Nelson. 
In  its  course  to  the  sea  it  receives  the  accession  of  several  smaller 
streams  ;  its  width  varies  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  a  milai 
Near  to  this  port,  aleo,  vast  deposits  of  excellent  coal  are  being 
successfully  hewn. 

The  genei-ol  plan  of  the  Westport  Harbour- works  is  much  tba 
same  as  that  for  Greymouth,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  works  executed  to  date  consist  in  the  completion  of  the  ti 
and  east  breakwaters  to  the  points  proposed  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Coode. 
The  west  breakwater  is  4,276ft.  long,  and  the  east  breakwater  ia 
4,T36ft.  The  west  breakwater  overlaps  the  east  breakwater  b/ 
400ft.,  and  the  waterway  at  the  entrance  to  the  breakwaters  at  low* 
water  spring-tides  is  700ft.  wide. 

The  berthages  at  the  merchandise  wharf  have  been  dredged,  i 
arc  now  15ft.  deep  at  low-water  springs,  for  50ft.  in  width  ;  outeidi 
of  this  the  depth  gi-adiially  lessens,  until  150ft.  off  the  wharf  there  b 
5ft.  at  low-water  springs.     The  berthages  at  the  coal-staiths  hava 
been  dredged,  and  are   18ft.  deep  at  low-water  springs  for  70ft. 
width,  and  for  200ft.  outside  of  this  they  are  9ft.  deep  at  ]ow-v    ' 
springs,  to  facihtate  the  swinging  of  vessels. 

The  fairway  inside  the  bar  has  been  dredged,  and  at  presea 
exhibits  no  depth  throughout  its  coarse  shooler  than  30ft.  at  hJgb 
water  springs. 

The  merchandise   wharf  is   350tt.    long,  and  10ft.  above  t 
water  spring-tides. 

The  coaJ-ataiths  are  1,200ft.  long,  and  rise  from  20ft.  aboTi 
high-water  springs  at  the  up-stream  end  to  36ft.  above 
level  at  the  down-stream  end.  They  are  capable  of  storing  3,0DI 
tons  of  coal  in  thirtv-six  bins,  besides  which  they  have  nineteei 
shoots.  The  lips  of  the  bins  and  shoots,  to  which  telescopic  shooti 
are  fitted,  range  from  7ft.  9in.  to  25ft.  4in.  above  hi^h-w&ter  spriuj 
tides.  The  despatch  in  coal-loading  at  the  staiths  is  from  200  ton 
to  250  tons  per  hour. 

The  principal  coal-mines  are  connected  by  railway  with  the  coal 
staiths. 

The  average  depth  on  the  bar  at  present  (June,  1893)  is  24fl.  ■ 
high-water  spring-tides,  tho  range  of  tide  being  9ft.  6in.  at  spiiiigl 
and  5ft.  6in.  at  neaps. 

The  harbour-works  at  Westport  promise  to  bo  a  complato  »i 
Before  these  works  began,  the  usual  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  n 
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from  9fl.  to  lilt.,  and  eitice  the  cotnpletioo  of  the  uorks  the  ueaaJ 
depth  is  from  13ft.  to  25ft.  Theae  depths  are  taken  at  high  \vaber, 
lihe  rise  of  tide  being  from  6fD.  to  10ft.  The  internal  works  for 
deepening  and  maintaining  the  deep  water  in  the  berthages  and 
fairway  inside  the  bar  consist  of  haH-tide  training  walls,  now  under 
coDstructioD,  of  which  2,850fE.  have  been  completed  to  date  (March, 
1893),  out  of  a  total  length  of  9,850ft.  provided  for  under  the  scheme 
of  works. 

.^Uthough  only  in  its  infancy,  the  coal  trade  of  Westpoi-t  is  fast 
assuming  large  proportions.  For  the  three  years  ending  the  31st 
December,  1391,  the  annual  output  of  the  mines  has  averaged 
XS1,200  tons.  This  progress  is  mainly  due  to  the  success  of  the 
harbour- works.  The  coal  trade  at  Westport  is  extending  very 
surely,  each  year's  output  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
one.  For  the  year  ended  Slet  December,  1892,  the  output  was 
200,969  tons. 

Chas.  N.  Greenland,  Secretary,  Westport  Harbour  Board;  S.  A. 
Jjeecb,  Harbourmaster. 

■  UOKIHlMJt   mVER. 

P      This  river,  22  miles  north  of  the  Buller  River,  has  a  depth  of  6ft. 
Klo  7ft.  at  low  water  within  the  bar.     The  wharf  and  coal-staiths  ore 

connected  with  the  coal'mlnes  by  a  railway  three  miles  in  length. 

The  coal-measures  of  this  district  are  extensive,  and   the    quality 

good. 

NELHOS   HAVEN 

Lies  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay.  At  a  distance  of  i^  miles  from  the 
entrance  commences  the  long  and  remarkable  boulder-bauk,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  forms  the  natural  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour. The  least  depth  to  be  passed  over  by  vessels  entering  Nelson 
Haven  ia  about  6ft,  6in.  at  low  water,  and  19ft.  at  high-water 
springs.  There  is  good  anchorage  outside  the  bar  in  moderate 
weather.  The  berthage  accommodation  at  the  Kail  way  Wharf 
amounts  to  l,025ft„  and  at  the  Albion  Wharf  to  422ft.  The  lifts 
consiet  of  one  sheer-legs,  20  tons ;  ^stationary  hand-crauc,  1^  tons ; 
and  a  steam-crane  on  wheels,  3  tons.  The  draught  of  water  at  low- 
water  springs  varies  at  the  Railway  Wharf  from  18ft.  to  23ft.;  and 
at  the  Albion  Wharf,  7ft.  There  is  a  good  fresh-water  service  at  the 
Railway  and  Albion  Wharves  for  the  use  of  shipping. 
James  P.  Low,  Harbourmaster. 

TELORUS   SOUND. 

This  gi'eat  inlet,  similar  in  character  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
extends  in  a  soalherly  direction  about  2S  miles,  branching  off  to  the 
eastward  and  westward  into  numerous  arms  and  creeks,  and  em- 
bracing DO  less  an  extent  of  coastline  than  250  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  in  this  sound  varies  from  J5  to  16  fathoms,  gradually 
decreasing  towards  its  head,  where  it  receives  two  rivers — the  Pelorus 
V  (Hoiere)  and  Kaituno — between  the  mouths  of  which  is  situated  the 
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Township  of  Havelock.  The  Mahakipawa  gold-diggings  are  situated 
in  an  arm  of  the  Sound  near  Havelock. 

QUEEN   CHASLOTTE   SOUND. 

The  entrance  to  this  Sound  lies  between  Capes  Koamoru  and 
Jackson,  distant  from  each  other  little  more  than  6  miles.  The 
Sound  runs  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  14  miles  to  the  western  entrance 
of  Tory  Channel,  and  then  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.  for  11  miles  to  its  head, 
near  which  is  the  town  of  Picton.  The  depth  of  water  generally  varies 
from  20  to  25  fathoms.  It  is  indented  on  either  side  with  numerous 
bays,  particularly  on  the  north  side,  there  being  ten  above  Ship  Cove. 
All  these  bays  afford  secure  anchorage,  but  the  least  depth  of  water 
to  be  found  in  them  is  16  fathoms,  except  at  the  head  of  the  sound. 
There  is  anchorage  in  6  and  9  fathoms  near  the  head  of  the  eastern 
arm,  off  the  town  of  Picton,  which  is  built  on  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Maori  village  of  Waitohi.  The  wharf  at  Picton  has 
a  depth  of  25ft.  alongside  at  low  water. 

Picton  is  the  chief  port  of  Marlborough,  and  vessels  are  laden 
there  direct  for  London  with  cargoes  of  wool,  grain,  flax,  and  other 
produce.  There  are  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  coal  has  been 
found  near,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worked.  Antimony 
mines  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  gold  amongst  the  hills  bordering 
the  Sound.  Picton  is  connected  with  the  chief  town,  Blenheim,  by 
rail,  the  distance  being  18  miles. 

G.  W.  White,  Harbourmaster. 

PORT   UNDERWOOD 

Is  a  good  and  spacious  harbour,  accessible  in  all  weathers,  and  a 
frequent  port  of  refuge  for  vessels  unable  to  enter  Port  Nicholson  or 
to  pass  through  Cook  Strait.  It  lies  at  the  north  end  of  Cloudy 
Bay,  and  is  32  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Port  Nicholson. 

WAIRAU   RIVER. 

After  winding  through  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  for  a  distance 
of  90  miles,  this  river  falls  hito  Cloudy  Bay,  5J  miles  from 
White  Bluff,  and  9  miles  from  Port  Underwood.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the  Wairau  and  surrounding 
districts.  Steamers  drawing  5ft.  to  6ft.  trade  regularly  from 
Wellington  to  Marlboroughtown,  8  miles  up  the  river,  and  also  up 
the  Opawa  River,  11  miles,  to  Blenheim. 

Stewart  Island. 

This  portion  of  New  Zealand,  which  was  first  seen  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1770,  and  considered  by  him  as  part  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Middle  Island,  was,  in  1808,  discovered  to  be  an  island  by  the 
master  of  a  merchant-vessel,  whose  name  by  common  consent  it 
has  since  retained.  It  possesses,  on  its  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides,  several  excellent  ports,  affording  every  facility  for  shipping. 


BIVEBS. 
Pbihcipaii  Bitebs,  Abba,  etc. 
Che  foUowiog  ia  a  schedule  of  the  principaJ   livors  in  New 
land,    showing,  approximately,  the    areas    of  watersheds,    the 
■^e  annual  rainfa!!,  and  the  estimated  discbargo  ior  each : — 
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The  WaikatOy  in  the  North  Island,  and  the  Glucha,  in  the  Middle 
Island,  are  the  two  largest  rivers  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Waikato  Biver  takes  its  rise  about  the  centre  of  the  island, 
in  Tongariro  Mountain,  and  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  has  seyeral 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Waipa.  It  has  a  shifting 
bar,  and  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels ;  it  is  said  to  be  navigable 
for  vessels  of  30  tons  for  60  or  70  miles,  and  for  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance for  boats.  There  are  3^  fathoms  at  low  water  within  the 
entrance. 

The  Glutha  (Matau^  Biver  runs  into  Molyneux  Bay.  The  old 
entrance,  4^  miles  nortn-westward  of  Nugget  Point,  has  silted  up, 
and  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  The  entrance,  opened  by  a  flood  m 
1879,  is  situated  further  northward,  and  is  shallow  and  dangerous. 
This  river  is  estimated  at  220  miles  in  length,  having  its  source  north 
of  the  Wanaka  Lake,  at  a  height  of  974ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
calculated  to  discharge  1,088,736  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
The  quantity  of  water  is  greater  and  its  temperature  lower  in  sum- 
mer than  winter,  this  being  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on 
the  western  ranges  of  mountains.  Several  tributaries  flow  into  the 
Glutha  Biver,  the  most  notable  being  Pomahaka,  Manuherikia,  Car- 
drona,  and  Eawarau,  the  latter  draining  Lake  Wakatipu. 


GEAVING  DOGKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 

Vessels  visiting  New  Zealand,  and  requiring  doddns  or  repairs, 
will  find  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks ;  two  of  these  are 
situated  in  Auckland,  one  at  Lyttelton,  and  one  at  Port  Ghalmers. 

Auckland  Docks. 
The  dimensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  are  as  follow  : — 

Calliope  Dock.         AocU&nd  Dock. 
Longth  over  all 
Length  on  floor 
Breadth  over  all 
Breadth  on  floor 
Breadth  at  entrance 
Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high 
water  (ordinary  spring  tides)  . .  88    ir  13^  m 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip, 

The  graving-dock  at  Lyttelton  also  is  capable  of  docking  a  first- 
class  ironclad,  or  any  of  the  large  ocean-steamers  now  running  to 
the  colony ;  its  general  dimensions  are : — 

Length  over  all       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    503  feat. 


625  feet 

812  feet. 

500  , 

800  . 

110  . 

66  . 

40  . 

42  . 

80  . 

43  . 

Length  on  floor 

Breadth  on  floor 

Breadth  over  all     . . 

Breadth  at  entrance 

Breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be. . 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high-water  springs 


450 
46 
82 
62 
54 
28 
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There  ia  a  workshop  aloogsido  the  dock,  ftnd  several  other  places 
within  a,  short  distance  of  it  where  repairs  and  heavy  foundry-work 
can  be  done. 

Alongside  the  dock  is  a  patent  slip,  with  a  cradle  150tt.  in 
length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons. 


The  Timani  slip  it 


TiMARU  Slip. 
lapable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 


Poet  Ghalukrs  Dock. 

The  docks  at  Auckland  and  Lyttelton  are  the  property  of  the 
respective  Harbour  Boards,  but  that  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in 
the  Otsigo  Dock  Trust,  a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Har- 
bour Board.  Vessels  of  large  size  can  be  taken  in  the  Otago  Dock, 
as  the  following  measurements  will  show  : — 


Length  ovoi  all        . . 

. .     335  feel. 

Length  on  the  floor 

..     338    , 

Brendth  over  »U 

..       88    . 

Br«*dtb  on  floor 

..       il    , 

Broftdth  where  .hip's  bilge  would  bo  . . 

..     *a   . 

Breftdlh  at  dock-gaus           

..       80    , 

Depth  ol  water  on  sill  at  high-water,  ordinary  tides 

..    m. 

connection  with  the  Otago  Dock  there  is  a 

large  machine 

shop,  steam-hammer,  and  forge,  with  all  the  appliances  necessary 
tta  performing  any  work  that  may  be  required  by  vessels  visiting  the 
An  80-ton  sheer-legs  has  also  recently  been  erected  for  heavy 


There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  used  only  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  graving-dock  at  Port  Chalmers,  to 
be  500ft.  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  2oft.  on  the  sill. 

Wellington  Patent  Slip. 

The  Port  of  Wellington  has  no  dock ;  but  there  is  a  well-equipped 
patent  slip  in  Evans  Bay,  on  which  vessels  of  2,000  tons  can  be 
safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  company, 
and  m  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  The  slip  ia 
1.070ft.  long,  with  a  cradle  260tt,  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
32ft.  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.  A  dolphin  and 
baoys  are  Uid  down  for  swinging  ships  in  Evans  Bay. 

The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  the 
machinery  necessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels 
using  the  slip. 

Nelson  Ckadle. 

Tbe  Anchor  Steamship  Company's  cradle  iq  capable  of  taking  up 
a  vessel  of  150  tons. 


r 
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LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly     i 
well  lighted,  but  there  are  still  many  places  where  h'ghts  are  wanteot' 
Additions  to  the  esiating  lights  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  tnac'"^ 
are  available. 

The  lighthouse  towera  are  built  of  either  iron,  stone,  or  timbedt; 
the  latter  material  having  been  selected  partly  for  cheapness  and' 
partly  from  fear  of  earthquakes ;  but  the  use  of  it  for  tliis  purpose  if 
now  abandoned. 

There  are  twenty-siit  coastal  lights  in  New  Zealand — namely^ 
seven  of  the  first  order,  thirteen  of  the  second  order,  three  of  t**" 
third  order,  and  three  of  smaller  orders. 

The  apparatus  used  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  light  arc  a 
with  one  exception,  of  the  system  known  as  "dioptric,"  where  t 
optical  agent  is  wholly  glass.  The  exception  is  that  of  Dog  Istani 
a  "catadioptric"  light,  where  the  optical  agents  are  glass  and  met«]' 
reflectors.  ^^ 

The  forms  of  the  apparatus  used  are  all  of  the  most  approved  typ( 
and,  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  of  the  latest  pattern. 

The  lamps  used  are  of  various  kinds ;  in  some  of  them  the  < 
flows  into  the  wicks  by  gravity;  these  are  called  "fountain"  lampi 
in  others,  the  oil  is  supplied  by  small  pumps  driven  by  clockwork 
these  are  known  as  "  mechanical"  lamps ;  whilst  in  others  the  oil ' 
forced  up  by  a  piston,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  "  presenre"  Itunp 

The  light  itself  is  produced  by  the  consumption  of  lightboa 
paraffin— a  mineral  oil  distilled  from  shale — in  lamps  with  bnnia 
having  concentric  wicks,  the  number  of  wicks  increasing  with  d 
power  of  the  apparatus,  the  maximum  nunibei  being  five,  aa  njsed  i 
Guvier  Island  Lighthouse.  The  hnmccs  are  those  known  asC 
Doty's  patent. 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  lights  ased  in  Na 
Zealand ; — 

1.  The  "fixed"  light,  in  which  the  light  is  always  seen. 

2.  The  "revolving"  light,  in  which  the  light,  at  equal  poriot 
gradually  comes  into  view,  attains  its  fuUpower,  and  disappears. 

3.  The  "flashing"  light,  showing  flashes  at  short,  regull 
intervals. 

There  has  been  no  special  difBoulty  in  the  erection  of  Hghthoui 
in  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  difficulty  caused  by  mdiflercnt  lai 
ings.  Theie  are  no  lighthouses  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  wt 
known  Eddystono  or  Bell  Rock.  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  oi 
one  that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  as  a  rock-station  :  that 
the  keepers  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  three  always  being  at  1 
station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses  has  been  obc 
£158,000 ;  the  annual  consumption  of  oil  ia  about  ITjOOOgals. ;  a 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  I 
lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £11,000  a  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also  their  situation,  the  order  of  apparatus,  description, 
period  (in  seconds),  and  colour  of  the  Hghts,  and  of  what  material 
the  respective  towers  are  built : — 


Period 

Name  of  Tiight- 
boose. 

Order  of 
Apparatus. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

of  Re- 
volving 
light, 
in. 

Colour  of  Light. 

Tower 
built  of 

Dioptric, 

Seconds. 

Cape  Maria  Tan 
Diemen 

Ist  order . . 

•  • 

Revolying 
Fixed    .. 

60 

White 

Red,  to  show  over 
Columhia  Reef 

Timber. 

Moko   Hinou  .. 

Ist     ^      . . 

Flashing 

10 

White  .. 

Stone. 

Tiri-Tiri    (Auck- 

2nd    «      .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,  with  red  aro 

Iron. 

land) 
Ponni  Passage.. 

over  Flat  Rock 

6th     ,      .. 

m             •  • 

•  • 

White  and  red    . . 

Timber. 

Cuvier  Island  . . 

1st      IT 

Revolving 

30 

White  .. 

Iron. 

' 

2nd    «      .. 

tt 

80 

1 

Mr             •  • 

Portland  Island 

•  • 

Fixed    .. 

■  • 

Red,  to  show  over 

Timber* 

Bull  Rock 

Pencarrow  Head 

2nd    ^      .. 

0       . . 

•  • 

White  .. 

Iron. 

Cape  Egmont  . . 

2nd    «      . . 

#       •  • 

•  • 

Mr                •  •                          •  • 

If 

Manokan  Head 

3rd     .      .. 

0       *  * 

•  • 

If               *  *                          •  * 

Timber. 

Kaipara  Head . . 

2nd    »      .. 

Flashing 

10 

0               .  .                          ■  . 

Mr 

Brothers      (in 
Cook  Strait     ' 

2nd    ,      .. 

•  • 

If 
Fixed    . . 

10 

.  * 

Mr                •  • 

Red,  to  show  over  ■ 
Cook  Rock 

If 

Gape  Campbell . . 
Oodley        Head 

2nd    «      .. 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

Mr 

2nd    «      .. 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

»        . .             • . 

Stone. 

(Lyttelton) 
Akaroa  Head  . . 

2nd    «      .. 

Flashing 

10 

Mr                •  •                          •  • 

Timber. 

Moeraki 

3rd     .      . . 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

„               .  .                          .  . 

Mr 

TaiaroaHead  .. 

8rd     «      .. 

0       •  • 

•  • 

Red      . .             . . 

Stone. 

Cape  Saunders.. 

2nd    «      . . 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

Timber. 

Nugget  Point  . . 

1st     » 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

Mr 

Stone. 

Waipapapa  Point 

2nd    «      .. 
Catadioptric. 

Flashing 

10 

»                .  .                          •  • 

Timber. 

Dog  Island 

1st  order  . . 
Dioptric. 

Revolving 

• 

30 

ft               •  •                          •  • 

Stone. 

Centre  Island  . . 

1st  order  . . 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,    with    red 
arcs  over  inshore 
dangers 

Timber. 

Pu3r8egur  Point 

1st     ^ 

Flashing 

10 

White  .. 

Mr 

CapeFoulwind.. 

2nd    « 

Revolving 

80 

„        .  •             • . 

ff 

Farewell  Spit  . . 

2nd    ,      .. 

» 

60 

White,  with  red  arc 
over  Spit  end 

Mr 

Nelson 

4th     ,      .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,  with  red  arc 
to  mark  limit  of 
anchorage 

Iron. 

French  Pass    . . 

6th     »      . . 

•       •  • 

• . 

Red    and    white, 
with  white  light 
on  heacon 

tf 
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A  lighthouse  is  in  course  of  conBtniction  on  Stephens    lalaiul 

SCook  Strait).  It  will  be  of  the  first  order  dioptric,  aod  will  show  > 
louble  flash  at  intervals  of  thirty  secoDds ;  colour  white.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  iron,  and  will  probably  be  completed  towaxda  Ibeendof  tbie 
year  (1893). 
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UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

(LIMITED). 

One  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  to  which  this  colony  has 
given  birth  is  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
(Limited).  Its  history  is  a  refleic,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  lalar 
history  of  the  colony — as  the  one  has  grown,  the  other  has  expanded. 
Thirty-three  years  ago  a  small  paddle -steamer  was  found  sufBcient 
for  the  requirements  of  Otago,  and  continued  so  until  the  opening  6t 
the  Otago  goldfields  in  1862,  when  the  sudden  increase  of  trade  re- 
sulting therefrom  necessitated  the  employment  of  additional  tonnage ; 
and,  one  after  another,  five  steamers  were  purchased,  and  conned  I 
tions  formed  with  other  ports  in  the  Middle  Island.  Id  coarse  llf| 
time,  as  trade  grew,  it  became  apparent  that  a  bold  step  must  I 
taken  if  it  were  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  those  under  whom  | 
hod  grown,  and  this  feeUng  eventuated  in  the  formation,  in  1S75,  < 
the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  (Limited),  with.! 
powerful  proprietary  and  influential  board  of  directors. 

The  trade  of  the  company  was  at  first  confined  to  the  c 
services  of  the  colony,  with  an  occasional  extension  to  Sydney  ;  f 
intercolonial    service    being    carried    on   by    the  fleet  of   Mesf 
McMeckan,  Blackwood,  and  Co.,  of  Melbourne.    In  1876,  howei 
the  Union  Company  purchased  the  steamers  and  interests  of  t 
firm ;  and  in  this  way  the  entire  intercolonial  and  the  bulk  of  I 
New  Zealand  coastal  trade  passed  into  their  hands.   Energetic  ste 
were  taken  to  develop  the  intercolonial  and  coastal  trades,  at  . 
with  a  boldness  which  was  at  the  time  considered  temerity,  orders 
were  sent  Homo  to  build  several  new  steamers  of  the  latest  desigu. 

The  courage  of  the  directors  was  rewarded  by  seeing  their  fleet 
fully  occupied,  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy  to  keep  well  ohai ' 
of  the  colony's  requirements,  they  continued  to  order  steamer  t 
steamer,  each  more  luxiuiously  fitted  than  its  predecessor.     Ev< 
scientific  improvement,    either  in    the   machinery  or  the  f    ' 
vessels,  was  bronght  into  requisition  for  their  constmction,  90  IH 
from  the  modest  beginning  already  noted,  the  fleet  of  the  Unf 
Steamship  Company  has  grown  to  bo  the  largest  and  most  powen 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  how,  year  after  year,  the  fleet  i 
trade  of  the  company  have  grown  to  their  present  dimenoioas ;  i'> 
need  only  be  stated  that  at  the  present  time  the  fleet  of  tiifi  conipAuy 
engaged  in  regular  employment  numbers  fifty-two  Meomcn,  of  t 
aggregate  tonnage  of  68,000. 
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The  connections  of  the  company  have  exteaded  with  their  fleet. 
In  1885,  in  conjunction  with  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of 
Ban  Franciaco,  they  took  up  the  mail-service  between  the  Colonies 
and  America,  and  have  retained  it  ever  since,  In  1891  they  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  businesa  of  the  Tasnianian  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  for  many  years  had  carried  on  the  trade 
between  Tasmania  and  Auatraha.  Besides  the  New  Zealand  coastal 
and  the  intercolonial  services  between  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
Australia,  the  company  run  regular  services  from  New  Zealand  and 
Austraha  to  the  Fijian,  Samoan,  and  other  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
groups,  and  make  periodical  connection  with  Calcutta. 

The  company's  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  colony  that  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a  national  institution,  It 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  its  oporations 
necessitate  the  circulation  of  a  large  sum  of  mouey.  It  employs, 
afloat  and  ashore,  over  2,600  persona,  and  expends  in  wages  and 
other  disbursements  in  the  colonies  over  £800,000  per  annum. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  on  22nd  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  the  Chairman  of  Directors,  referring  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  company,  stated  that  £89,000  had  been  disbursed  during  the 
year  in  provisions,  as  supplies  for  passengers  and  crews.  Of  this  sum 
£25,646  had  been  spent  on  meat  alone,  the  quantity  consumed  being 
2,486,255!b.,  or  an  average  exceeding  2ilb.  per  man  per  day  tor 
passengers.  ofBcors,  and  crews.  Poultry  and  game  absorbed  £5,000 ; 
fish.  £3,000 ;  vegetables,  £5,500 ;  fruit,  £5,-500.  The  consumption  of 
eggs  was  33,000  dozen,  coating  £2,000;  while  181,160  loaves  were 
cooHumed,  at  a  cost  of  £3,700,  in  addition  to  the  bread  baked  on 
board  the  steamers.  In  harbour  and  light  dues  £32,000  was 
expended.  As  showing  the  extent  of  its  traffic,  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that  last  year  the  company's  steamers  carried  148,000  passengers ; 
485,000  tons  of  general  cargo,  and  417,500  tons  of  coal ;  and  that  they 
steamed  1,816,300  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  consumKl 
180,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  about  one-half  was  }^bvi  Zealand. 

The  directors  take  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany's employes.  Their  crews  enjoy  peculiar  comforts  and  privileges- 
A  benefit  society  has  been  established  in  the  interests  of  their  men 
afloat,  to  which  the  company  contributes  an  annual  subsidy;  the 
latter  also  contributes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual  pi-e- 
miuDiB  of  their  ofiicers'  life  insurances. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  company  is  largely  the  result  of  tho 
prosperity  of  the  colony — and  the  state  of  trade  of  the  latter  lias  a 
barometric  effect  on  the  company's  operations — it  could  not  have 
attained  and  held  its  present  position  without  wise  heads  and  good 
judgment  to  direct  its  affairs.  It  has  always  been  fortunate  in 
nmubering  amongst  its  directors  men  who  hold  leading  positions  in 
Uie  commercial  community,  and  whoso  energy  and  judgment  are 
mntually  recognised.  More  especially,  however,  is  the  pre-emineuce 
of  Che  company  duo  to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  tho  two  leading 
members  of  the  Board  —  the   Hon,   George  McLean,  M.L.C.,  its 
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Chairman,  and  Mr.  Janies  Mills,  M.H.R.,  the  Managing  Director  oi 
the  company  since  its  formation.  The  name  of  Mr,  Jotm  Darlini!, 
as  designer  of  the  boats  and  Bosident  Marine  Superintendent  m 
England,  as  well  as  one  of  tho  London  directors,  is  also  clouly 
associated  with  its  history. 

The  Head  OfBco  of  the  company  is  in  Dunedin,  and  it  posseawf 
thirty  branches  and  agencies  throughout  the  colonies,  and  an  oSc« 
and  local  Board  in  London.  Its  Inspector  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Hooghtan. 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Whitson. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  company's  vessels,  with  thfii 
groBsregistered tonnage:  Moticwai,  S.iSd ,  Mararoa,  2,i65;  Tekapo, 
2,439 ;  Botakino,  2,004 ;  Tarawera,  2,003 ;  Waihora,  3,003 ;  Taltint, 
2,000;  Rauroto,  1,988;  Wakatipji,  1,944;  Wairarapa,  1,786; 
3f(MKi))0Mri,  1,783;  Rotomahana,  1,727 ;  Oonn/i,  1,700;  Toi'eri,  1.6&S, 
Te  Anau.  1,652;  Tavmni,  1,490;  Pukaki,  1,443;  Corinna.  1,380 
F^orn,  1,273;  Fateetta,  l.n%;  Ovalau,  1.200:  Pohertta,  1.17 5;  Ara 
wata.  1,098;  Singarooma,  1,096;  Upolu,  1,000;  Flinders.  948 
Penguin,  935;  Taka]mna,  930;  Botorua,  926;  Janet  Nicotl,  779, 
Okau,  740 ;  TatijK.  737 ;  Bosavuntd,  721 ;  Waimi,  640 ;  Din  ' 
640 ;  Omapere,  601 ;  Morcton,  581 ;  Mawhera.  554  ;  Gra/Um,  __ , 
Brunner,  540;  Warealea,  460;  Australia,  459;  OroKaili.  4S$f\ 
Kawatiri,  i53;  Makinapjia,  ^S  ;  Southern  Cross,  263;  Oelt,  31fl{ 
Kanieri,  203;  Manawatu,  183;  Beautiful  Star,  177;  Maori.  11^\ 
Waihi,  92.  Total  tonnage,  67.241.  The  indicated  liorse-poi 
ranges  from  100  to  2,800, 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  COMPANY  (LIMITED]^ 
The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  is  a  colonial  enterprise. 
was  founded  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in  1872,  with  a  capi 
of  £100,000.     In  the  following  year  the  capital  was  increased 
£250,000 ;  and   it  now  stands  at  £600,000  authorised  capital, 
which  £475,048  has  been  subscribed. 

Prior  to  1872  the  trade  to  and  from  the  colony  was  in  tlie  li 
of  two  firms ;  but  in  that  year  a  combination  of  merchants  i 
agriculturists  in  New   Zealand  formed  the  compaDv.   consider 
that   the  time  had    arrived  when   their  interests  demanded   i 
establishment  of  an  independent  line,     At  first  the  newly-fiet 
institution  had  to  depend  mainly  on  chartered  ships,  but  gradui 
they  secured  a  fleet  of  their  own,   in   which  largo  numbers  i 
passengers  were  conveyed,   and  neither  pains  nor  expense  \ra 
spared  to  have  it   thoroughly   equipped  for  safety  and  comfoi 
Many  of  these   vessels  have  been  noted  for  speed ;   and  < 
them — the  Otaki — made  the  fastest  passage  homowards  on  j 
having  completed  the  trip,  in  1877,  in  69  days  from  Port  C 
to  the  London  Docks,  or  63  days  from  land  to  land. 

Between  the  years  1877  and  1682,   inclusiTU.  when  Iho  Nd 
Zealand  Shipping  Company  was  under  contract   with   tbe   Nfl 
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Zeolaod  Government  to  carry  immigrants  from  the  Old  Country, 
their  vessels  brought  out  close  on  20,000  immigrants  and  passengers. 

During  the  years  1873-82,  the  company  confined  its  operations 
'o  loading  and  despatching,  from  London,  of  a  monthly  line  of 
-iling-vossels  to  each  of  the  principal  ports  iii  New  Zealand,  but 
■Ai  January,  1883,  a  new  departure  was  made  by  despatching  from 
London  the  s.a.  British  King,  3,559  tons  register,  being  the  pioneer 
of  a  direct  monthly  line  of  steamers.  A  feeling  had  been  growing 
ID  the  colony  for  some  time  that,  for  want  of  a  regular  direct  steam 
service,  a  number  of  desirable  immigrants  were  diverted  to  Australia 
whilst  merchants  and  others,  who  requii-ed  supplies  quickly  from 
England,  were  oEten  put  to  great  Inconvenience  through  the  delay 
inseparable  from  transhipment  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  success  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  gave  the  New 
Zealand  colonists  the  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  their  beef  and 
mutton,  which  they  so  much  needed,  and  increased  the  desire  for 
rapid  steam-service.  Accordingly,  in  1882,  the  Colonial  Legislature 
agreed  to  call  for  tenders  for  a  monthly  service  of  steamers  from 
England,  the  voyages  each  way  to  be  made  in  50  days.  Pending 
the  decision  as  to  this  service,  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company 
inaugurated  a  direct  steam  service  by  the  despatch  of  the  British 
King,  as  above-mentioned,  which  steamer  made  the  passage  out 
to  the  colony  in  49  days,  having  been  detained  two  days  at  Cape- 
town for  coal. 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  a  fifty-days'  service  would  not  meet 
the  desires  of  the  New  Zealand  public,  the  company  determined  on 
constrncting  steamers  which  would  make  the  passages  with  regu- 
larity under  45  days  out  and  42  days  Home.  By  such  a  service 
they  anticipated  that  the  colony  might  enjoy  direct  mail  commu- 
nication with  the  Mother-country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
shippers  of  frozen  meat  would  get  the  quicker  passages  so  desirable 
[or  that  commodity.  They,  therefore,  contracted  with  tha  firm  of 
Messrs.  John  Elder  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  the  buildin"  of  five 
steamers,  all  fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery,  and  chambers 
capable  of  carrying  12,000  to  15,000  ctucases  of  mutton,  and  with 
accommodation  for  about  80  first-class,  80  second-class,  and  250 
third-class  passengers.  The  meat  chambers  have  since  been  en- 
larged, and  vrill  now  carry  more  than  double  the  above  quantities. 
Several  small  chambers  have  also  been  constructed,  which  in  the 
season  are  filled  with  dairy-produce  and  fruit,  these  cool-chambers 
being  kept  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  the  meat 
chajnbors, 

To  show  the  great  regularity  with  which  these  steamers  make 
their  passages,  the  company  recently  compiled  a  series  of  results 
showing  that  the  five  steamers  have  completed  73  voyages  round  the 
world,  the  longest  average  passage  being — homeward,  40  days  1 
hour :  and  the  shortest,  39  days  2  hours ;  and  outward,  longest,  43 
days  4  hours ;  shortest,  41  days  20  hours ;  and  all  those  73  voyages 

e  performed  without  any  serious  casualty  or  loss  of  life. 
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The  latest  addition  to  tbis  fine  fleet  of  re  alt -steamers  is  thi 
Ruahine,  a  vessel  ot  6,127  tons  register,  specially  built  to  carry  i 
large  quantity  of  frozen  meat,  dairy-produce,  and  general  cargo,  an 
at  the  same  time  fitted  for  conveying  a  large  number  of  paesengerfl< 
all  classes.  All  tho  arrangements  on  hoard  are  of  the  most  mode 
type,  and  calculated  to  insure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  those  fl 
travel  by  her.     Her  cabins  are  unusually  large. 

The  great  expaneion  of  trade  demanded  more  accommodatk 
for  cargo  than  was  afforded  by  the  mail  liners,  and  the  compt 
promptly  responded  to  the  colonists'  requirements  by  acqniiii 
three  cargo- steamers — the  Tekoa,  4,050  tons  register,  the  Olaram 
3,808  tons  register,  the  Waikato,  4,766  tons  register,  and  by  chart 
ing  other  cargo  steamers,  in  addition  to  the  mail-boats,  there 
initiating  a  monthly  Une  of  cargo  boats. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  company  has  been  despatchL 
vessels  to  the  United  States,   carrying  flax  and  gum,  and    has  nc 
become    the   principal    carrier    between    that    country    and    " 
Zealand. 

The  company's  fleet  now  consists  of — 

Mail-steamers :  Tongarim,  4,163  tons  register,  carries  27,0( 
carcases  frozen  mutton ;  Aoraiigi,  4,163  tons,  27,000  carc»s« 
iiuopc/t!!,  4,163  tons,  27.000  carcases;  Kaikoura,  4,41  i  tons,  34,3 
carcases;  Bimulaka,  4,473  tons,  37,000  carcases:  Buahitte,  6,1 
tons,  71,000  carcases. 

Cargo -steamers :  Tekoa,  4,000  tons  register,  corrieB  60,000  ( 
cases  frozen  mutton  ;  Otarama,  3,608  tons,  63,000  carca 
Waikato,  4,766  tous,  46,000. 

Sailing-vessels :  il/aiaura,  898  tons  register,  cai-ries  11,000  c_ 
cases  frozen  mutton;  Opmua,  1,131  tons,  11,000 carcases;  Tvrakm 
1.247  tons,  13,000  carcases ;  Jtan^itikei,  1,227  tons;  Waimea.  S 
tons;  Waimatc,  1,156  tons;  Wairoa,  1,057  tons;  Buninni,  1,0 
tons  ;  Waitangi,  1,161  tons  ;   Waipa,  1057  tons, 

In  addition  to  these  the  company  charters  a  large  number  | 
sailing-vessels  for  homeward  loading. 

The  nmnber  of  vessels  despatched  from  the  colony  during  I 
twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1692,  was  as  follows :  Maj 
boats,  14  steamers;  cargo-boats,  8  steamers;  sailing- vessels,  i 
ships,  9  of  which  were  to  the  United  States. 

The  company  has  its  head  office  for  Australasia  at  ChrislchuK 
New  Zealand ;  and  the  General  Manager  for  the  colonies  is  1 ' 
Isaac  Gibbs.  There  are  branch  offices  and  agents  in  Now  Zoali 
at  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Palmerston  North,  Dunec 
Napier,  Timaru,  Ashburton,  Rakaia,  Oamaru,  Invercargill,  Oiaboi 
New  Plymouth,  Wanganui,  Nelson,  Blenheim,  Greymoutb,  i 
Eokitika;  also  agents  at  Plymouth,  Capetown,  Hobart,  Melboui 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  Newcastle,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Madeira,  and  Teneii 
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BHAW-SAVILL   AND   ALBION   COMPANY   (LIMITED). 

Early  in  the  sixties,  tho  firm  of  Shaw-Saviil  and  Co,  (then 
trading  under  the  name  of  Willis,  Gann,  and  Co.),  and  some  time 
later,  the  Albion  Company,  of  Glasgow,  established  a  line  from  that 
city  to  tbis  colony.  These  two  firms  subsequently  amalgamated 
under  the  title  of  Shaw-Sa\-i]l  and  Albion  Company,  Limited,  and 
now  possess  a  large  fleet  of  magnificent,  fuU-powered  steamahipa 
trading  from  New  Zealand  to  London,  rid  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Teneriffe, 
and  Plymouth,  and  outwards  vid  Modeii-a,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Hobort.  on  alternate  ThuTBdaya,  fortnightly  with  tho  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company,  doing  the  trip  each  way  in  about 
42  days. 

The  mail-steamers,  Ionic,  4,753  tons,  Taiiiui,  5,031  tons.  Done, 
4,744  tons,  Arawa,  5,026  tons,  and  Coptic,  4,448  tons  register,  can 
each  carry  about  60  saloon  and  CO  second-class  passengers. 

Like  the  sister  company  (the  New  Zealand  Sliipping  Company), 
the  Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Company  have  greatly  aided  the 
growth  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  by  providing  first-class  steamships 
Btted  with  refrigerating- chambers,  and  thus  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  colony  in  this  resiiect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  cargo  capacities  of  tliis 
company's  steamships  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat,  wool,  daii-y- 
prodnce,  Ac.  : — 


BMamor. 

Wool  ospMlly 

(DumpKll. 

CapMily. 

31, 8& 

BalM. 

Etorio 

4,000 

110 

30.500 

1,800 

IGO 

Coptic 

30,500 

3,500 

100 

lonio 

32,500 

4,000 

las 

Tamnl 

31,150 

1,600 

Mftnwri 

41,000 

3,500 

360 

Mfttaluft 

38,000 

S,400 

318 

Mwri 

33,000 

3.400 

147 

Bangatira 
PakSm 

*5,000 

5,000 

330 

IS. 000 

5,000 

200 

In  aiidition  to  the  mail-  and  cargo-steamers,  the  Shaw-Savill 
and  Albion  Company  baa  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  first-class  steel 
sailing-ships.  These  vessels  are  despatched  at  regular  intervals, 
canning  goods  fiom  and  to  all  ports  in  New  Zealand.  Occasionally 
the  sailing- stiips  take  a  few  passengers  who  may  prefer  the  longer 
voyage  of  about  three  months.  Of  these  sailing-ships,  six  are  fitted 
op  as  "  freezers  "  foe  tho  carriage  of  meat,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
1Q,000  dieep  each. 
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Distances  :  Homewabds  and  Outwards. 

Wellington  to  Cape  Horn,  4,400  miles ;  to  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
6,750;  to  Teneriffe,  10,240;  to  Madeira,  10,445;  to  Plymouth. 
11,655 ;  to  Gravesend,  11,946  miles.  Gravesend  to  Plymouth,  291 
miles ;  to  Madeira,  1,501 ;  to  Tenenffe,  1,706 ;  to  Capetown,  6,291 ; 
to  Hobart,  11,951;  to  Otago,  13,018;  to  Lyttelton,  13,203;  to 
Wellington,  13,345  miles. 


TABTiEa  OF  DTRTANCER,  BY  HMJ,  AND  SB  A. 

• 

By  Bail. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

Auckland  to  Onehunga 

Kaukapakapa 

8 
44 

Ghristchurch  to  Springfield 

Whitecliffs 

.       44 

.       42 

Frankton  Jonotion. 

.       85 

m 

Methven 

.       5S 

Te  Awamatu 

.     100 

m 

Lyttelton 

< 

TeKuiti    .. 

.     126 

m 

Afthburton 

.       53 

Gambridge 

.     101 

m 

Temuka 

.       89 

^         Lichfield  •• 

.     145 

m 

Timaru 

.     100 

»          Mercer 

.       43 

m 

Oamaru 

.     152 

Te  Aroha  . . 

.     115 

m 

Dunedin 

.     230 

Helensville 

.       38 

Aahbnrton  to  Springbom 
Timaru  to  Fairfie 

.       30 

Opua  to  Kawakawa 
Wbangarei  Wharf  to  Kamo 

8 

•       39 

6 

m 

Waihao  Downs 

.       41 

Napior  to  Hastings 

Ormondville . . 

.       12 

Oamara  to  Hakateramea 

.       43 

.       66 

m 

Tokaraki     . . 

.       25 

Wellington  to  Palmerston  North 

89 

m 

Ngapara     . . 

.        17 

«            Masterton 

.       71 

Dunedin  to  Palmerston  South    « 

.        41 

Ekotahuna 

.       93 

m 

Lawrence   . . 

.       GO 

Featherston 

.       50 

m 

Port  Chalmers 

8 

Foxton    .. 

.     104 

m 

Milton 

.       30 

Patea 

.     186 

m 

GHnton 

.       74 

Hawera  .. 

.     204 

m 

Kingston    . . 

.     174 

Feilding  . . 

.     100 

m 

InTercargiU 

.     131» 

Wanganui 

.     151 

m 

Dunback    . . 

.       50 

New  Pl^Tnouth     . 

.     251 

ti 

Mosgiel 

10 

Lower  Hutt 

8 

m 

Outram 

.       19 

Longbum  Junctioi 

a       84 

m 

Stirling 

.       50 

Napior     .. 

.     200 

4» 

Kaitangata 

.       5o 

Spit 

.     202 

if 

M-iddlemarch 

.       4'J 

Wanganui  to  Rangatira 

.       19 

4» 

Baiclutha  . . 

.      5;^ 

Pictou  to  Blenheim 

.       18 

Invercargill  to  Kingston 

.       87 

Nelson  to  Belgrovo 

.       22 

M 

Bluf!  Harbour 

17 

Greymouth  to  Brunnerton 

8 

m 

Riverton 

.       20 

^            Reef  ton . . 

.       62 

m 

Orepuki . . 

.       43 

Westport  to  Waimangaroa 

.       10 

m 

Clinton  . . 

.       GO 

Ngakawau 

.       20 

H 

Heriot    . . 

.       76 

Ohristchurch  to  Rangiora 

.       20 

m 

Glenham 

.       33 

Kaiapoi 

14 

tt 

Mokotua 

13 

Culverden 

.       69 

Riverton  to  Nightcaps  . . 

.       31 

Oxford  (West)  . 

.       41 

Lumsdcn  to  Oore 

.       37 

Southbridge 

.       31 

m 

Kingston  .. 

.       38 

Little  River      . 

.       36 

m 

Inveroaigill 

50 
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Bv  Sea. — Coastai.. 


Aueklftod  l»  liussdl 

..     123 

Monukau  Harbour   to  Now  P!y- 

Tttumnga . . 

..     183 

nioutli 

.     186 

Giabome  . . 

..     301 

New  Plymouth  to  Wnuganui 

.     100 

Nftpiec      . . 

Wellinglon 

..     397 

Nelson 

.     1*8 

..     06i 

Weilington' 

.     172 

"■■    1-—.^;,  loLytlettou 

..     173 

Wellington  to  Port  Chalmers* 

.    33a 

■  ITS  wBluO  Harbour       132 

Nelson  to  Piotonf 

Sfi 

■■rjiabonie   .. 

..     206 

Pieton  to  Wellington     . . 

.      63 

..       86 

.     101 

',V..llington    .. 

..     203 

Nelson  to  Westport       . . 

.     160 

LTtultLn  to  AkMoa      .. 

Westport  to  Greymoutb 
Grey  mouth  to  Hokicika 

.       68 

Afc>K«  to  Pott  ChalmorB 

..     159 

.       20 

LjMcIton  U>  Pgrt  Ciialmora 

,.     190 

.     308 

Intercolonial. 

Ul]e>. 

LucltUna  to  Sydney  . . 

..     1,281 

Blnl!  to  Melbourne    .. 

1,200 

I*vQl<a  (Fiji) 

..     1,173 

.      Hobart 

930 

f;nii«JltoSjfdnoy      .. 

..     1.172 

l.USfi 

Wellington  to  Sydnoy 

..     1,23J 

Greymoutb  to  Mclbaumc 

1,2G6 

Weilinglon  to  Melbourne 

..     1.179 

Tha^-bpacifio. 

Milei. 

imes. 

'  L'-klAnd  to  Honolulu 

..    a. 810 

Honolulu  to  San  FriQcisea     . . 

2.100 

PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION. 

Bit  Rev.  W,  3.  HABESa,  B.A.,  Secbbtarv  for  Edccatios. 

The  provision  made  iii  New  Zealand  for  public  iustruction  is  on 

liberal  scale.    The  whole  cost  of  pnmary  schools  is  borne  by  the 

'MEe:  the  instruction  impnrtcd  in  them  is  wholly  seculai*;  and  the 

■lunittcQof  any  school  maybrinfj  into  opcralioii,  within  its  district, 

-I  i.tiona  ot  "The  Education  Act,  1S77,"  for  the  purpose  of 

■  ■^  parents  to  Bend  their  children  to  school.    Tlie  primary 

■  jmblic  Bcboola"  as  they  ore  designated  in  the   Act — 

1.303.     The  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  first 

I  -ricr  ol  1893  was  101,774.    The  salaries  of  teachers  at  the  rates 

I  force  at  the  end  of  1892  amounted  to  £315,447.    The  number  of 

Hchcra  receiving  not  less  than  £100  each  was  5 ;  01  others  were  in 

<:cipt  of  not  less  than  £300  each  ;  221  had  less  than  £.300,  but  not 

-s  than  £200;   1,111  had  le'^s  than  £200,  but  not  less  than  £100; 

lid  1,942  (inchiding  1,047 pupil-teachera  and  100  teachers  of  sewinj^) 

k'l  less  than  £100  each. 

The  country  ia  divided  into  thirteen  education  distiicts,  over 
■.i-h  of  which  an  Education  Board  presides,  and  into  smoUor 
-.iricts,  in  each  of  which  a  School  Committee,  elected  by  tha 
■uwholdcrs,  has  authority,  subject  lo  the  general  control  of  the 

•  Dir«cl,  I  TM  Pnoob  pMa. 
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Board.  The  Board  is  ekcted  by  the  School  Committeea.  The 
Board  of  an  Education  District  receives  and  disburses  the  money 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  purposes  of  primary  instroc- 
tion,  and,  subject  to  the  condition  of  consultation  with  tbe 
Committee  of  the  school  district,  appoints  the  teachers.  The 
Boards  also  appoint  the  inspectors ;  but  the  inspectors  work  ondtr 
regtilations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  who  also  makes  the 
regulations  under  which  the  Minister  grants  certificates  to  teachen 
after  examination  and  adequate  esperience. 

l^e   regular  income    of  the  Boards  consists  of  a   capitation 
allowance  of  £3  15s,  a  year  for  every  unit;  of  average  atteodancf,  . 
together  with  a  capitation  gi-ant  of  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  for  ^~ 
maintenance  of  scholarships  tenable  in  secondary  schools,  and  a  gi  ~ 
in  aid  of  inspection.     A  sum  of  money  (varying  considerably  b 
year  to  year)  is  always  voted  to  bo  distributed  among  the  Boai 
and  Bxpenued  by  them  on  the  erection  of  school -bmldings. 
following  statoment  shows  the  aggregate  income  and  espeudiUire  ol 
the  thirteen  Boards  for  the  year  1892 :— 


To  Balances,  1st  Janu- 

£       s. 

d. 

By  Board's  adminiatrE^ 

£        $.  . 

ary,  1891.. 

00,010    4 

a 

tion         .. 

II.OIT    S 

Gove  rumen  t  grants— 

Inspection    and     ex- 

Mamteoftnce        .. 

340,923  19 

1 

Broinatian 

11,635    7 

Boildmgs 

81,603    9 

4 

Teachers' salaries  and 

Eowrv™  revenues    .. 

37,373  11 

9 

allonauoes,    and 

Local  receipts — 

316,079    I 

2,391  19 

6 

Inotdental  expenses  of 

RoutH,  saleB,  £c.  .. 

394  14 

2 

sehoota    .. 

32.109    S 

Interest      . . 

099    4 

4 

Sohtdwihipi 

6,46S  1^ 

ItofuDda,  doposUs,  Jto. 

219    8 

2 

InletMt     .. 

Buildings,  sites,  plans. 

«e 

Befunda  imd  sundries 
Balances    .. 

ascif 

683    9    1 

61,(»e  IT    6 

I 


Total       ..£479,114  10    7  Total       ..£479,114  td    T 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  the  several  schools  at  the 
several  dates  of  examination  in  1893  was  120,063,  Of  this  number 
there  were  39,269  in  preparatory  classes,  and  1,359  pupils  who  Itad 
passed  the  sixth  (the  highest)  standard  at  the  examinatioR  iu  a 
previous  year,  leaving  79,435  in  the  standard  classes.  Of  this  la«t 
number,  2,801  were  absent  on  e.\an)iuation-day,  and  3,178  were 
exempt  from  examination  on  account  of  short  attendance.  Of  tbo 
rest,  63.113  passed  (Standard  I.,  14.053;  H.,  13,853;  IH.,  12, 
TV.,  10,104 ;  v.,  7,174  ;  VI„  4,350),  and  10,343  fiOied.* 


1 


hood  ivliorB  there  ia  a  rnilwaj-stntion  but  no  publio  sctlool,  i 

seeond'Claas  tickets  to  and  from  a  station  tn  tlie  iicig)il)caiiio«d  of  tbe  ni^nst 
primary  euhool ;  and  all  children  under  fllCoen  con  oliiain  trco  Uok«U  t"  Biialila 
them  to  attend  a  private  icbool.  Also,  eeeond-clius  ticket!  a»  tMiwd  »!  10>.  a 
quarter  to  chiUreu  uader  sixteen,  to  eualtlc  them  lo  go  to  anf  ■  '  *  "  * 
parents  clioose. 
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The  secondary  schools  of  the  colony  aro  not  supported  directly 
by  the  State,  nor  are  they  open  to  all  pupila  without  charge.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  endowments  of  land,  originating  in  agreemoiita 
bet^veen  colonising  companies  and  the  early  settlers,  or  in  St&te 
grants;  and  some  reccivQ  aid  from  School  Com missi oners,  who 
administer  pnblic  reserves  tor  education.  At  the  end  of  1892  there 
■were  twenty-four  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,129 
pupils.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  incorporate  schools  from 
school-fees  (not  including  boarding- fees)  was  £20,766,  and  from 
endowments,  £26,590. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  a  corporate  body  which  does 
not  itself  maintain  a  staff  of  professors  or  lectnrers,  hut  has  its 
functions  restricted  to  the  eneourttgement  of  learning  by  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  and  certificates  of  proficiency,  and  by  a  liberal 
system  of  scholarships.  The  University  has  a  statutory  grant  of 
^,000  a  year  from  the  Treasury,  and  an  income  of  about  £2,000 
from  the  fees  paid  for  examinations  and  degrees.  The  Senate 
of  the  University  was  originally  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
but  since  the  graduates  have  become  numerous  they  meet  in 
Convocation,  and,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
and  Convocation  alternately  have  the  right  of  election  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  There  are  three  institutions  in  which  moat  of  the 
undergraduates  keep  terms  and  receive  instruction:  the  University 
of  Otago,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Otago;  Canterbury  College,  similarly  instituted  by  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Canterbury ;  and  Auckland  University  College, 
established  by  Act  of  Farhament  since  the  abolition  of  provinces, 
and  endowed  with  a.  statutoi-y  grant  of  £4,000  a  year.  The  number 
of  students  at  each  of  these  institutions  in  1892  was  as  follows : 
Otago  University,  213  ;  Canterburj^  College,  345  ;  Auckland  Univer- 
sity College,  137.  As  the  result  of  the  examinations  at  the  end  of 
1892,  degrees  ware  conferred  as  follows:  B.A.,  35;  B.Sc,  4; 
LL.B.,  4  ;  M.B.,  4 ;  M.A.,  28  ;  D.Sc,  1 ;  LL.D.,  1.  At  the  same 
examinations,  28  gained  honours  in  Arts;  3  gained  honours  in 
Science  ;  98  passed  sections  of  examinations  tor  degrees ;  32  passed 
various  examinations  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession ;  and  378 
qualified  for  matriculation  (38  by  passing  with  credit  at  the  junior 
scholarship  examination) .  The  number  of  graduates  by  examination 
is  now  373;  B.A.,  187;  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  4;  B.A.  and  LL.B.,  9; 
B.A.  and  M.B.,  3;  B.Sc,  4;  M.B.,  14;  M.A.,  126;  M.A.  and 
B.Sc.  8 ;  M.A.  and  LL.B..  9 ;  M.A.  and  M.B.,  1  ;  MA.  and  D.Sc, 
1 ;  M.A.  and  LL.D.,  1 ;  LL.D.,  1 ;  LL.D.  and  B.A.,  1 :  M.D.,  4. 

The  Department  of  Education,  over  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  presides,  is  charged  with  the  general  administration  of 
the  public-school  system.  It  has  also  the  direct  management 
of  Native  schools  (with  about  2,OCM3  pupils),  of  industrial  schools 
(nitb  which  a  boarding-out  system  is  connected),  and  of  an  institu- 
tion for  deaf-mutes  (conducted  on  the  pure  oral  system) ;  and  it 
lakes  &n  acUre  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   INSTITUTE. 

The  first  Bcientific  society  in  New  Zealand  was  founded  ia  VTd- 
tiugtoa  in  IS51,  the  first  President  being  Sir  George  Grey,  '&..C.T 
D.C.L.    It  was  named  "  The  New  Zealand  Society." 

In  1862  a  second  society  was  established  in  Christcburcb  a^ 
the  Philosophical  Institnte  of  Canterbury,  the  first  President  beiug 
Mr.  Julius  von  Baast  (since  Sir  Julias  von  Haast,  K.C.M.G.,  Ph.D.J. 
Much  useful  work  was  done  by  these  societies,  but  they  met  at  very 
in-egnlar  intervals,  and  the  funds  collected  were  inadequate  for  ihn 
proper  publication  of  the  papers  that  were  communicated  by  l' 
members.  They  therefore  languished,  owing  to  their  being  mon 
local  societies,  not  having  the  sj-mpatby  of  the  colony. 

The  Exhibition  held  iu  Dunedin  in  1863  brought  promtnoai 
before  the  public  the  advantage  of  a  more  general  organization  I 
the  development  of  the  resonrces  of  the  colony,  and,  in  1867,  so 
after  tbe  establishment  of  a  scientific  department  by  the  Genei 
Government,  the  New  Zealand  Institute  Act  was  passed,  and  i< 
administration  was  placed  under  the  present  Director  of  t' 
Geological  and  Natural  Histoiy  Survey  (Sir  James  Hect< 
K.C.M.G..  F.B.S.). 

The  New  Zealand  Institute  has  Bow  been  in  operation  I 
twenty-five  years,  which  is  a  sufiicient  period  in  the  history  of 
new  country  to  indicate  how  far  the  practical  results  obtained  * 
the  working  of  one  of  its  institutions  have  fulfilled  the  aDticipati< 
of  the  original  promoters. 

The  object  sought  was  to  foster  pnblic  interest  in  the  collecti< 
and  discussion  of  original  observations  respecting  the  resources  ai 
natural  history  of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  the  New  Ze 
Itmd  Institute  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  combination  of  loc 
efforts  by  enabhng  the  joint  publication  of  the  papers  read  and  di 
cussed  before  local  societies. 

The  Institute  commenced  in  16C9  with  four  branch  societies  ai 
only  2oS  members,  but  there  are  now  eight  societies  affiliated ;  t] 
number  of  members  had  increased  to  1,327  in  I68I,  but  has  sin 
fallen  off  to  nbout  800,  each  of  whom  pays  one  guinea  a  year,  whfal 
may  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  tax  for  an  educational  purpose. 

The  members  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Institute  are :  Honor 
members,  SO:  Onlinarymembers— Auckland  Institute,  196;  Hawk«' 
Bay  Philosophical  Institute,  108 ;  Wellington  Philosophical  Sociot 
160;  Philosophical  Institute  of  Canterbury,  65;  Nelson  Philoa 
pliical  Society.  35;  Westlaud  Institute,  70 ;  Otago  Institute,  111 
Southland  Institute,  72 :  making  a  total  of  839. 

There  have  now  been  1,689  original  communications  publiabe 
in  twenty-four  volumes,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  nea 
all  of  which  relate  directly  to  the  colony,  and  place  on  record  matt« 
of  fact  and  observation  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  pu 
fished.  Of  these  papers,  G24  orv  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  chicl 
relatiug  to  the  Ethnology  of  iho  aboriginal  races,  or  connected  wi 
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the  Industrial  Resources  of  the  colony ;  971  are  descriptive  of  the 
Zoology  of  New  Zealaud ;  247  refer  to  its  Botany;  113  aro  on 
Metallurgy  and  Chemisti*y  in  their  relation  to  the  colony  ;  and  244 
deal  with  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  In  addition  to  theae 
papers,  which  are  published  at  length,  abstracts  of  about  1,010 
different  communications  are  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
societies.  The  total  number  of  the  communications  to  the  Institute 
baa  thns  been  3,209.  Besides  these.a  number  of  popular  lectures 
are  given  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  various  societies,  of 
which  no  record  is  kept.  The  average  size  of  the  annual  volume 
of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  is  640  pages,  and  about  40  plates. 

Forty-seven  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, who  have  rendered  special  service  to  New  Zealand,  have  been 
elected  honorary  members,  while  there  are  seventy-fivo  correspond- 
ing societies  and  institutions  that  exchange  their  publications  with 
the  Institute. 


P0BLIO  lilBBARIES  AND  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  public  libraries, 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in 
the  colony  in  April,  1S91,  in  respect  of  which  returns  were  furnished 
to  the  Registrar- General,  apocifyiug  the  number  of  institutions  in 
each  provincial  district,  the  number  of  members,  and  the  number  of 
volumes : — 


N>m,berof 

huMtatiata. 

Uemben. 

VoluniM. 

Timnaki     . . 
Ha«k«-8  Bar 

Wellington 

MarlbaroDgh 
Nebon        .. 

Westland 

Can  terbury 

Otafio 

71 
C 
21 

2a 

5 
29 

G 
66 
78 

3,791 
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1,314 
1,515 

234 
1,009 

238 
3,263 
8.777 

"73,086 
5,378 
19.710 
31.632 
5.868 
2S.57B 
5.288 
79,774 
83,411 

^K                Totals  .. 

303 

14,489 

330,770 
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NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

By  D,  M.  Lcckie,  P.S.S. 

This  department  o!  the  GoTerDmeDt  has  been  in  existence  lor 
fully  twenty-three  years.  It  possesBes  the  prominent,  and,  in  thft 
history  of  life  inauraiice  institutions,  the  unique,  advantage  of  beipg 
based  on  the  solid  prindplo  of  State  security,  payment  of  all  policiel 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  colony. 

Combined  with  this  inviolable  safeguard  for  its  policy-botdeiSi 
there  is  tbe  further  advantage  that  its  premium  rates  for  life  in- 
surance are  the  lowest  in  Australasia.  There  are  also  other  attrw- 
tive  features  in  the  hbsral  conditions  embraced  in  the  assuranea 
policy,  and  its  freedom  from  numerous  other  restrictions  which  ill 
the  Old  World  still  continue,  more  or  less,  to  hamper  and  cano* 
the  policy  contracts  of  many  old-established  ofQces. 

The  leading  characteristic  and  the  chief  object  of  the  establish'. 
ment  of  this  department  was  to  provide  the  unquestionable  sccurit]> 
of  the  State  for  every  policy-holder  insured  m  the  office.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  its  inception,  there  had  been  numerous  disastrous  failures 
of  life  offices  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States- 
failures  productive  of  grave  and  serious  losses  to  thousands  c 
unfortunate  families,  many  of  whom  were  reduced  to  absolut 
penury.  It  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  disasters  occurri " 
in  New  Zealand  that  the  Legislature  of  the  colony,  in  1869,  pau 
an  enactment,  under  which  this  department  was  established  a 
placed  on  a  commercial  footing,  and  has  since  enjoyed  a  marked  a 
successful  progress. 

Low  MoBTAiitiT  IN  New  Zeaulsd. 
Hot  the  least  attractive  circumstance  relating  to  the  Insuranoi 
Department  is  the  fact  that  the  favourable  climatic  conditions  of  tha 
colony,  and  its  equable  temperature,  exercise  a  beneficial  inflaei 
on  the  tables  of  mortality.  These  tables  display  a  lower  death-n 
in  New  Zealand  than  is  shown  by  any  other  British  colony, 
indeed,  by  auy  other  country  or  State  in  the  world.  The  follovrtui 
figures  show  the  annual  death-rate  per  1,000  of  tbe  p<^nlatioa  c 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  These  figures  are  computed  for  the  y 
1892  :— 

Viotori* 13'63  South  AastralU      ..  ..  UrSa 

NewBonthWftlDB  ..             ..     12'2a  Western  AusltniU  . .  ..  U« 

Quwniliuid            ,.           ..    12'0G  !  Tasmiuiiii..           ..  ..  UiU 

Now  Zealand  ..            ..    10-06 

Fbogbesb  of  Bdsinesb. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  department's  biu 
I  ness  since  its  esCablisbmeut  up  to  the  close  of  the  last   colend 
year : — 
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The  progress  shown  by  the  preceding  table  indicates  the  popsfl 
larity  of  the  department,  and  the  general  appreciation  of  the  advai^l 
tagee  it  offers  to  the  people  of  the  colony.                                          ■ 

Bates  op  Pbemidus.                                     H 

The  rates  of  premiums  charged  by  the  Government  Insoraoi^H 

Department  for  whole-life  and  endowment  assurances  at  the  variol^H 

ages  are  specified  below,  the  rates  being  baaed  on  age  for  n«ani^| 

birthday,  which  is  in  itself  an  advantage  to  the  policy-holder : —    ^H 

AsnuAi.  PREUiDits  Fon  £100,                                     ^| 

s 

-as- 

T.bl9l. 

Payable  MDMtb  or  In 
23  or  30  you'B. 

1 

'■■gsis." 

Payable  al  Death  ta  I^M 

Table  III, 

as. 

Table  UI. 
30. 

T«WbL 

Table  Ul 

TabUd 

n. 

20 
21 
22 

S4 

2S 
26 
27 
28 

as 
so 

91 

33 
S4 

35 

1  15     3 
1  16  11 
1  16     8 
1  17    5 
1  18    3 

1  19    1 

2  0     1 
U    1    1 
2    2    1 
2    3    2 
2    4    3 
2    6    S 
2    6    8 
2    T  11 
2    9    3 
2  10    8 

3     7  10 
3    8    0 

8  8    3 

9  8    5 
3    8    8 
3    9    0 

3    9    9 
3  10    1 
3  10    6 
3  11    0 
3  11    5 
3  11  11 
3  12    5 
9  13    0 
8  13    8 

£  B.    a. 

9  10    0 
3  10    4 
3  16    T 
3  16  10 

2  IT    1 

a  17  e 

2  17  11 

a  18  1 

2  18  10 

a  19  4 

a  10  10 

3  0    6 

8    10 
3    1    B 

3    2    4' 
8    9    2 

36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

e  B.    3. 
3  12    2 
9  13    9 
S  15    4 
fi  17     I 

2  19  11 

3  0  10 
3    a  10 
3    5     1 

8  7    5 
3    0  10 

9  12    6 
3  IS    9 

3  18    1 

4  1     2 

£    >.      d. 

3  14     4 
3  16    0 

3  15  JO 

3  le  8 

3  17    7 
3  18    7 

3  19    9 

4  11 
12    6 
4    4    1 
4    6    9 
4    7    0 
4    9    6 
*  11    7 
I  13  11 

3    4 
8    4  1 
3    61 
3    61 
3    8 
3    9 

8  10 

9  12 
R  14 

3  18  J 

New  BuanjEss  rOK  the  Yeab  1892. 
During  the  last  calendar  year  2,634  new  poUcica  were  issxu 
(including  19    annuity  contracts),  aasuriag  £642,104.  and  yieldii 
£19,444  of  new  annual  premiums,  besides  £2.295  received  as  sinf 
premiums,  which  embrace  the  pajTOents  during  the  wholo  term  i 
the  contract.     The  purchase-money  (or  the  annuities  sold  amounb 
to  £8,840,  and  the  total  premiums  received  amounted  to  £241,96 
being  an  increase  on  the  premium  income  for  the  preceding  year 
£7,469.    The  total  income  for  the  year,  was  £343,617,  of   whk 
£100,639  consisted  of  interest  on  investments,  lowing  in  this  it( 
an  increase  on   the   year  of  £4,260.     PaymenU  for  death-cloii 

matured,  to  £23,449;  and  £20.137  was  the  sum  paid  in  caah  i 

bonuses  surrendered.    Surrenders  amounted  to  £23,162,  being  £5.01 

less  than  in  the  year  preceding.    The  expenses  of  manitaejiioai 

^H        including  commiesions  and  taxes,  show  a  decroaso  both  iq  tol 
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amount  aud  also  in  relation  to  the  premium  income.  The  reduction 
for  the  year  is  1  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  for 
the  last  tliree  years  there  is  a  reduction  shown  of  4  per  cent., 
which  is  equal  to  a  saving  on  the  present  premium  income  of 
over  £9,000  a  year.  The  accumulated  fund  has  increased  during 
the  year  by  £132,500,  and,  as  the  table  on  page  3i5  sets  forth, 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  ycai-  to  £1,980,297.  At  the  present 
time  (August,  1893)  the  fund  considerably  exceeds  two  millions 
sterling. 


FTHE  PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE  OF  NEW   ZEALAND, 
By  3.  K.  Warbdktos,  Pcauc  Tbostee. 

The  Public  Trust  Office  has  beeu  established  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  at,  low  rates  of  commission  a  secure  and  convenient  recourse 
for  persona  resident  as  well  abroad  as  in  New  Zealand,  who  may 
desire  to  form  trusts  in  the  colony,  and  may  be  in  doubt  or  difficulty 
as  to  the  choice  of  trustees  or  executors  ;  and  for  persons  also  who 
may  be  unable  or  unwilling  for  various  reasons  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue tiic  administration  of  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them  or 
Kepted  by  them. 
Its  Cosstitdtion  and  Objects. 
The  Public  Trust  Office  was  constituted  by  "The  Public  Trust 
CO  Act,  1872,"  find  its  functions  have  since  been  much  enlarged 
by  amending  Acts,  necessary  to  enable  the  office  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  public  and  of  the  business.  The  Amendment 
Act  of  1891  presents  many  new  and  important  features.  It  facilitates 
the  administration  of  properties  placed  in  the  office ;  authorises  a 
more  prompt  distribution  of  the  residue  of  intestate  estates ;  provides 
absolute  security  from  loss  to  properties  o£  the  funds  arising  from 
them  which  may  be  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  Public  Trustea 
in  mortgages  of  real  estate  within  the  colony,  or  in  General  Govern-  ■ 
raent  securities  of  the  colony;  insures  the  regular  and  punctual 
payment  of  interest  on  such  funds  ;  and,  by  rendering  practicable  a> 
more  efficient  conduct  of  the  office  and  of  the  aiTangcment  of  the 
accounts,  has  raised  the  office  iu  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Ita  Secueitt. — Capital  FoHoa  and  Intebest  Guaranteed. 

The  security  and  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Trustee  must  undoubtedly  afford  a  great  attraction  to  any  person 
who  may  contemplate  the  appointment  of  a  trustee.  The  Public 
Trust  Office  is  a  Government  department.  The  fidelity  of  itB 
administration  is  guaranteed  by  statute ;  and,  by  "  The  Public  Trust" 
Office  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1891,"  the  colony  guarantees  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  capital  funds  of  properties  placed  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office  where  there  is  no  direction  for  the  investment  of  such  funds, 
Jwhere  there  is  no  other  direction  for  the  investment  than  gene- 
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pally  at  the  option  of  the  Public  Trustee,  in  General  Govemmerf 
securities  of  New  Zealand  or  in  mortgage  of  real  estate  ■within  tfa* 
colon  y. 

The  colony  also  guarantees  on  such  capital  fnnds  tor  inTestraenV 
a  common  rate  of  interest,  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  \yf 
Order  in  Council,  and  to  be  credited  quarterly,  free  of  all  o^M 
charges,  to  the  properties  from  'which  the  funds  arise ;  and  thv' 
value  of  this  guarantee  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  considered  t' 
it  is, — 

(1.)  The  guarantee  of  the  colony  against  loss  from  uivestmentl 
in  bad  or  inaufGcient  secnrities  ; 

(2.)  The  guarantee  of  the  colony  against  loss  from  delay  in  the 
invest)! lent  of  moneys ; 

(3.)  The  guarantee  of  the  colony  that  the  interest  determinedi 
from  time  to  time  by  Order  in  Couacil  shall  be  regularly, 
and  punctually  paid,  free  of  all  chanjes  of  the  Public  Tnat 
Office. 

A  person  makiitg  a  will  or  arrangiug  a  trust  most  always  bft 
seriously  concerned  as  to  the  sectirity  of  the  capital  funds ;  aod  lh« 
larger  the  capital  fuada  the  greater  will  be  the  conc6m  for  security, 
and  the  lees  for  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  Public  Trustee,  in  hia  official  capacity,  never  dies,  d6T( 
leaves  the  country,  and  never  becomes  disqualified  or  involved  in 
private  difficulties,  or  disti-usted.  It  will  thus  be  evideut  that  b] 
his  appointuieut  as  trustee,  the  preparation  of  the  numerous  deeds 
and  the  consequent  expense,  which  might  become  necessary  in  tin 
case  of  a  private  trustee  are  altogether  obviated.  These  advantages 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  uiS 
incidents  of  trusteeships. 

Chakgeb. 

When  all  the  property  in  an  estate  has  been  realised  and  th 
money  has  been  transferred  to  the  common  fuud  of  the  office,  th 
income  is  paid  to  beneficiaries  free  of  all  commission  ;  but  during  th 
process  of  administration,  while  the  realisation  of  the  property  i 
taking  place,  certain  moderate  fees  and  percentages  axe  charged 
These  charges  are  no  mora  than  sufficient  for  the  expense  of  maiii< 
taiuiug  the  department  without  loss.  It  will  be  found  that  th 
charges  for  the  administration  of  a  property  by  the  Public  Trostei 
will  compare  very  favourably  with  the  expense  of  an  odiaiiiistr&ticai 
by  any  other  means. 

The  legal  expenses  attending  the  ad  minis  tratiou  of  truatt  c 
minimised  by  the  appointment  of  the  Public  Trustee.    Ilia  offio 
solicitor's  advice  on  all  matters  of  administration  is  givea  mthCK 
charge  to  the  estates. 

Intestate  Ebtaxes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Public  ' 
Office.     A  very  large  nmnber  of  people  die  vritbout  making  provisiM 
by  will  for  the  administration  of  their  estates.    In  such  r "  '' 
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the  duty  of  the  Public  Trustee  to  administer  estates  where  relatives 
are  nuknown,  or  are  known  to  reside  out  of  the  colony,  or  where  the 
person  entitled  by  law  to  administer  declines  or  neglects  to  apply  for 
letters  of  administrfition  within  due  time  after  death.  Very  few 
persons  realise  the  core  and  responsibility  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  administration  of  an  estate,  and  which  no  person  should 
assume  before  considering  whether  it  is  not  better  to  allow  the  estate 
to  be  ftdministerecl  by  the  Public  Trustee,  who  is  a  responsible  officer 
appointed  hy  the  Legislature,  and  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
After  the  assets  of  an  estate  are  realised  and  the  debts  and  expenses 
paid,  the  Public  Trustee,  on  receiving  satisfactory  proofs  of  kiuahip, 
distributes  the  residue  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  authorised  to  administer,  without  an  order 
of  the  Court,  intestate  estates  consisting  only  of  personalty  of  a  value 
not  exceeding  £250,  with  the  result  of  expedition  aud  economy  in 
the  administration, 

Wills  and  Trusts. 

To  any  one  desiring  to  appoint  a  trustee,  or  to  any  present  trustee 
wishing  to  be  relieved  of  a  trust,  the  Public  Trust  Oflico  is  a  satis- 
factory recourse  when  the  transfer  would  not  result  in  casting 
thereon  the  discredit  of  a  faulty  administration  for  which  the  ofEc© 
may  not  be  responsible. 

Any  property  can  be  vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  upon  trusts 
defined  iu  the  deed  creating  the  trust,  and  the  iucornqp  from  trusts 
can  be  paid  as  may  be  desii'cd. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  reputation  and  benefits 
ol  the  office  are  attracting  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  aheady  several  trusts  of  money  belonging  to  persons  resident 
"'        have  been  accepted  by  the  office. 

AsssTs  OF  Estates. 
The  assets  of  estates  are  conserved  or  realised  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  duly  appointed  agents  of  the  Public  Trustee,  and  under 
his  direction,  due  regard  being  paid  to  all  surrounding  circumstances 
■cd  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  will,  or  trust  deed  affecting  the 

General. 
Wills  of  living  persons,  whether  under  such   wills  the  Public 
istee  is  or  is  not  appointed  executor,  may  be  deposited  in  the 
office  for  safe  custody.     Testators  who  may  appoint  the  PubUo 
Trustee  to  be  their  executor  are  recommended  to  secure  the  advaii'- 
;e  of  a  provisional  acceptance  of  their  wlUs  by  tlie  Board  of  the 
thus  ascertaining  whether  the  PubUc  Trustee  would  bo  likely 
Bpt  the  tnista  of  their  wills,  aud  obtaining  free  of  charge  a 
iful  consideration  of  any  objections. 

executor  of  a  will,  the  Public  Trustee  must  act  alone.     The 
forbids  him  to  act  in  conjunction  with  another  person. 
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The  foUowiug  is  a  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of  estates 
remaining  in  the  Public  Trust  Office  at  the  doee  of  the  years  1890, 
1891, 1892 : 


Numbetol  EBtatsa 


Volna  at  EiUt«i 


.3S1    0    I 
,1SQ    0    ( 

,6M  a  ( 


l.Ol-i     1^0,09§l( 


ism.coi  0  0  ijM,Tseu 


PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

By   0.   3.    HaB£I.DF.3,   ItECISTB&B. 

The  Act  which  deals  with  these  subjects  was  passed  in  1 


),  ani 


e  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1890.  It  is  in  principle  and  « 
important  matters  a  reprint  of  the  British  Act,  the  variations  being 
generally  spojiking,  only  such  as  are  required  by  the  circumstanca"" 
of  the  colony.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  questions  of  interprets 
tion  of  the  law,  the  decisions  of  the  Enghsh  Courts  are  taken  aa  i 
guide  in  the  New  Zealand  Patent  Office  and  Supreme  Coui't. 

The  Patent  Office  is  in  the  Government  Buildings,  at  Wollingtoil 
The  head  of  the  office  is  styled  "  Registrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  anT 
Trade- marks,"  and  all  commanicatious  should  be  addressed  to  Ibai 
officer. 

Fees  are  payable  by  preference  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  Accoui^ 
at  any  bran^  of  the  Bank  ol  Now  Zealand,  and,  when  so  paid,  Uit 
bauk-receipt  must  be  forwarded  with  the  necessary  documents  to 
the  Bogistrar;  but,  where  this  mode  of  payment  is  incoaventeat| 
drafts  or  post-office  orders  will  be  accepted;  cheques  cannot  bft 
received. 

Forms  of  application  for  lettera  patent,  or  for  registration  of 
trade-marks,  are  supplied  gratis. 

The  ofEce  is  glad  to  give  inventors  and  others  any  information  is 
its  power ;  but  it  declines  the  responsibility  of  making  searches,  a   ' 
also  of  advising  on  questions  of  law,  or  on  matters  on  nhtdl  I 
Registrar  may  have  to  decide  jadicially. 

Inventors  ai'e  advised  to  search  for  themselres  personally,  orb] 
their  agents,  in  the  Patent  Office  for  New  Zealand  spccificstion*) 
and  in  tho  Patent  Office  library  in  the  Museum,  iu  Woilinglon,  Sat 
applications  lodged  out  of  the  colony,  to  ascertoia  that  ibeir  tana 
tious  have  not  l^n  anticipated  by  others.    Copies  of  epeciflc&tjot 
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filed  in  Groat  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  &c., 
may  be  inspected  free  in  the  Patent  Office  library.  As  patents  are 
iseoed  iu  the  colony  at  the  risk  of  the  applicants,  the  importance  of 
such  a  search  is  apparent. 

Local  patent  offices  are  appointed  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
colony  for  the  receipt  of  applications  for  letters  patent. 

A  "Patent  Office  Supplement"  to  the  Neiv  Zealand  Gazette  is 
published    fortnightly,  and    contains   notices  of    applications    for 

Siatents,  and  for  registration  of  trade-marks,  and  a  vai*iety  of  in- 
ormation  concerning  them.  The  subscription  to  this  Supplement  is 
10b.  a  year. 

A  patent  may  bo  granted  to  one  or  more  persona,  provided  that 
one  is  the  actual  inventor,  or  to  tho  assignee  or  authorised  agent  of 
the  inventor.  Every  application  for  a  patent  must  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  Act,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  provisional  or 
complete  specification  in  the  prescribed  foi-m :  fee,  IDs.  If  a  pro- 
visional specification  is  lodged  with  the  application,  a  complete 
specification  must  be  deposited  within  nine  months;  fee,  lOs. 
Copies  of  the  complete  specification  and  of  drawings,  if  any,  are 
required.  The  acceptance  of  the  complete  specification  is  gazetted, 
and  any  person  may,  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  the  Gazette, 
give  notice  in  dupUcate  of  opposition,  stating  the  grounds  of  the 
objection.  The  Registrar  will  then  fix  a  day  for  hearing  the  case, 
and  decide  thereon.  He  has  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
and  to  make  such  orders  as  to  costs  as  he  may  think  fit.  Fifteen 
moutlis  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  application  is  allowed 
for  payment  of  a  further  tee  of  £2  and  the  issue  of  the  patent.  The 
Registrar  may  grant  an  extension  of  time  on  good  cause  being 
shown  and  on  payment  of  extra  fees.  The  term  of  a  patent  is 
fom-teen  years,  subject  to  payment  of  £5  within  four  years,  and  £10 
within  seven  years.  A  specification  may  be  amended  under  certain 
conditions,  but  no  substantial  alteration  or  enlai'geraent  can  be 
allowed.  The  Governor  may  order  a  patentee  to  grant  licenses  on 
terms,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  compulsory  working.  A  patent 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Designs  may  be  registered  on  application  in  the  prescribed  form, 
with  drawings  or  other  representations,  and  are  then  copyright. 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks  are  to  be  made  in 
the  prescribed  form,  and  accompanied  by  four  representations  of  the 
mark  ;  fee,  5s.  Certain  essential  particulars  are  required  in  a  trade- 
mark, which  is  to  be  registered  for  particular  goods  or  a  class 
of  goods.  Everj-  application  for  registration  of  a  trade-mark  is 
gazetted,  and  within  two  months  any  person  may  give  notice  in 
duplicate  of  objections.  The  applicant  may  send  to  the  RegistroF  a 
S^JOPB ter-BtaCemep t  in  duplicate.    Tho  Begistrar  will  then  hear  both 

BeB  and  decide  the  cose. 

'.  An  addreea  for  service  iu  the  colony  must  be  given  with  all  appli- 

Btions  and  objections. 

*"  Appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Cooi-t  in  Wellington  against 
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deciaiona  of  the  HegiBtrar.     The  Eegiatrar  has  power  to  correet 
clerical  errors. 

Assignments  s.nd  licenses  mast  be  registered  in  the  Patent  Office- 
The  colony  has  joined  the  IntematioDal  Coovention,  and  has  thai 
eecTirod  seven  months'  priority  of  right  for  patents,  and  four  tor 
trado-muke.  A  similar  luran^ement  has  also  been  made  betnreca 
Victoria  and  Now  Zealand.  Patents  and  trade-marks  are  open  to. 
inspection,  hut  designs  are  not,  ^vhile  the  copj-right  exists. 

Only  porsonB  registered  Ofi  patent  agents   are  allowed   to 
style  themaelves-     Any  person  representing  an  article  to  bo  patent 
when  no  patent  for  it  has  been  granted  in  tlio  colony,  or  falsi.  ^ 
describing  a  design  or  trade-mark  to  be  registered,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £oO.     Other  offencos  against  the  Act  are  panishahle  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

A  careful  penisal  of  the  Aet  and  regulations  is  advised,  as  other> 
wise  nnneceeeary  delay  and  expense  may  bo  incurred. 

It  is  believed  that  in  proportion  to  it's  population  there  are  more 
applications  for  patents  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  otlier  coa 
or  colony  in  the  world.    In  1892  there  were  606  applications, 
the  total  number  up  to  tlio  end  of  that  year  was  5,973. 

An  annual  report  is  published  by  the  Begistrar. 


n  to 

to  a     ' 


FIEE-BBIGADES. 
There  are  C9  fire-brigades  in  the  colony,  having  a  total  strenj, 
of  223  officers  and  1,195  men.  With  the  exception  of  11,  theai 
brigades  have  formed  themselves  into  a  onion,  under  the  name  ol 
the  "United  Fire  Brigades'  Association  of  New  Zealand."  Thtf* 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  Wanganui,  on 
the  22nd  and  23rd  March,  1893,  The  report  stated  that  during  the  year 
three  brigades  had  joined  the  Association,  making  the  total  number 
58.  The  Accident  Assurauco  Society  in  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation hud  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Aet.  The 
society  provides  for  an  allowance  of  30s.  per  week  If  a  mciaber  be 
incapacitated  from  following  his  usual  employment  by  accident 
whilst  on  doty  as  a  fireman  ;  and,  if  totally  disabled  or  hilled,  a  sum 
of  £fiO  is  assured. 


FEIENDLY  EOCIETrES, 
The  New  Zealand  "  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1882,"  is,  with  a  feft 
slight  alterations,  copIe<l  from  the  English  Act  of  1870.     IJiat  Acd 
wasflrawn  on  the  principle  recommpudod  by  the  Boyal  Commiaar 
presided  over  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto — namely,  that  the  St« 
should  legislate  for  the  protection  of   the  rights  of  mambeit  i 
i  registered  societies  only,  registration  being  optional,  and  IbAt  Ql 
I  reqwnsibilit;  of  solvency  should  rest  with  the  societies  thoniBelve^l 
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There  are  in  New  Zealand  few  Bocietiea  which  have  not  availed 
theiuselveB  of  the  facilities  and  privileges  cocfeiTed  by  registration. 

Inadequate  rates  of  contribution  were  originally  adopted  by  many 
societies.  In  some  instances  the  rates  have  been  raised,  and  the 
financial  position  correspondingly  improved ;  in  others  there  has  beea 
exhibited  persistent  disregard  of  advice  and  warning.  This  is  the 
principal  cause  of  deficiency-  Other  causes  arc  excessive  sickness, 
losses  through  unprofitable  investments  (chiefly  iu  buildings),  and 
negligence  in  regard  to  investment  of  funds, 

From  the  compilation  of  New  Zealand  friendly  society  statistics, 
it  is  found  that  the  rates  of  sickness  sjid  mortality  differ  widely 
from  other  experience,  The  mortality,  iu  common  with  the 
mortality  of  the  whole  population,  is  conspicuously  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  total  sickness  greatly  exceeds  the 
expectation  as  based  on  English  rates. 

In  the  Statistical  Information  will  be  found  particulars  as  to  the 
number  of  lodges  and  members  in  New  Zealand. 


■^  HOSPITALS. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  provinces  the  hospitals  of  the  colony 
were  enpportod  mainly  out  of  provincial  revenues.  Subsequently 
thereto,  the  expenditore  for  hospitals  became  to  a  large  extent  a 
charge  on  the  revenue  of  counties  and  municipal  corporations,  until 
October,  18S5,  when  "The  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1885,"  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  came  into  operation. 

Number  of  Districts. 
The  portion  of  the  colony  inclnded  within  the  tiiree  principal 
islands— the  North,  Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands — was  by  the  above 
Act  divided  into  twenty-eight  hospital  districts,  each  consisting  of 
one  or  more  counties  with  the  interior  boroughs,  to  be  presided 
over  by  elected  Boards,  designated  "  Hospital  and  Charitable- aid 
Boards." 

Eevenues. 
The    revenues    of    these    boards    accrue    from    the    following 
sources : — 

(1.)  Bents    and  profits  of  land  and  endovrmenta  vested  in  the 
Board,  or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  particular  institu- 
tions; 
(2.)  Voluntary  contributions ; 

(3.)  Grants  from  contributory  local  authorities  ;  and 
(4.)  Subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  (these  being  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  for  every  £1  of  bequests,  but  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding £500  in  respect  of  any  one  bequest  ;  £1  4s.  for 
every  £1  of  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  £1  for  every  £1 
received  from  any  local  authority). 
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The  contributory  local  authorities — hoing  the  County  and  Boron^ 
Councils,  and  Boards  of  road  and  town  districts  where  the  CoautiM 

is  not  in  operation — are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  raise,  by  epocii 
rates,  the  amounts  assessed  by  the  Hospital  District  Boards,  ns  tl 
proportionate  contributions  for   the   purpose  of  the   Hospital  un 
Chant  able- aid  Fund, 

Genesal  Manageuent, 

The  District  Boards  undertake  the  general  management  aa 
control  of  those  hospitals  that  are  not  incorporated  in  terms  of  th 
Act,  and  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incorporate 
hospitals.  Incorporated  hospitals  are  those  having  not  less  than  01 
hundred  subscribers  who  contribute  not  less  than  £100  aDnaolly  t 
the  institution  by  amounts  of  not  less  than  5s.,  and  which  hav 
been  declared  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  after  receipt  by  him  i 
a  duly  signed  petition,  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  goTema 
by  ti-ustees. 

AcCOUUODATtON   AND   InDOOB  PaIIBSTS, 

There  ai'e  3S  hospitals  in  the  colony,  of  which  25  are  tnt 
porated  institutions,  and  13  are  directly  managed  and  controlled  I 
District  Boards.  In  1892  these  hospitals  afforded  accommodatio 
for  972  male  and  430  female  patients,  a  tola!  of  1.402.  The  numbc 
of  cubic  feet  of  space  included  within  the  walls  of  all  the  sleepiagi 
wards  was  1,843,974,  which  gave  an  average  of  1.315  cubic  feet  I 
each  bed.  5,385  males  and  2.202  females  were  admitted  aa  patlenl 
during  the  year  1892,  and  545  male  and  184  female  patients  wei 
inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  indoor  patient 
during  the  year  was  8,328,  viz.,  5,948  males  and  3,330  femoleB,       ^ 

Outdoor  Belief. 
In  addition  to  the  indoor  patients,  outdoor  relief  was  given  to 
very  large  number  of  persons;  but,  as  in  some  of  the  hospitals  I 
records  are  kept  of  the  outdoor  patients,  it  is  impossible  to  state  U 
number  of  distinct  persons  who  received  such  tehof. 


BENEVOLENT  ASYLUMS  AND  CHARITABLE 
INSTITDTIONS. 

The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable  iustitolions  a 
placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals.  The  Boards  of  hospti 
districts  are  constituted  Hospital  and  Charitable- aid  Boards;  bi 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  charitable  aid  only,  some  of  t 
hospital  districts  have  been  united  into  larger  districts,  so  tbi 
although  there  are  28  Boards  for  hospital  purposes,  there  are  oc 
21  for  charitable-aid  purposes. 

Beturns  were  received  in  1892  from  14  benevolent  asylums  (o 
including  orphanages),  established  for  the  support  of  certain  ind 
persons.      These   have    accommodation   for    522   males   and 
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femalea.  The  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions  at  tho  end 
of  1892  was  680,  of  whom  473  were  males  and  208  were  fenialeg. 
Outdoor  roliet  was  given  by  five  of  these  institutions  to  3,674 
porsong,  including  2,226  children. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

There  ore  six  orphan  asylums  in  the  colony  ;  two  are  maintained 
by  District  Hospital  Boards,  one  by  the  Church  of  England  autho- 
rities, and  three  by  clergy  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Churcli ;  four  of 
these  receive,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  orphan,  destitute,  and 
other  children  that  may  bo  cominitted  to  them  by  a  Resident 
Magistrate. 

Exclusive  of  the  children  so  committed,  7  male  and  39  female 
orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1892,  and  50  male  and  117 
female  orphans  remained  as  inmates  at  tho  end  of  the  year. 

Tho  orphanages  that  receive  committed  children  are,  for  that 
purpose,  constituted  "industrial  schools."  The  particulars  of  the 
committed  children  will  be  found  included  with  those  of  the  com- 
mitted children  attending  the  Government  industrial  schools. 


^V  LUNATIC  ASYLOMS. 

There  are  seven  public  lunatic  asylums  in  the  colony  (ono  being, 
however,  only  an  auxiliary  institution  to  the  district  asylum),  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  revenue.  There  is  also 
one  private  asylum,  licensed  by  the  Governor  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  1892,  1,154  male  and  763 
female  patients  belonging  to  these  asylums.  Of  these.  1,007  males 
and  659  females  were  supposed  to  be  incurable,  20  males  and  24 
females  were  out  on  trial,  and  127  males  and  80  females  were  sup- 
posed to  be  curable.  115  male  and  95  female  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane — or,   rather,   of 

r™— itea  of  lunatic  asylums — to  the  populatiou  {exclusive  in  each 
of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  years  stat-id  : — 
1884,  1  itieone  person  to  every  3S3  of  popolalioD. 
1885,  1  ,  .  382  , 

1986,  1  ,  _  370  , 

1B87,  1  .  ,  360  . 

1888,  1  ,  .  366  , 

1889,  1  .  .  349  . 

1890,  1  .  .  348  . 

1891.  1  .  .  343  . 

1893,  1  ,  „  339  „ 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  proportions  are  increased  by 
the  admission  into  the  asylums  of  inebriates,  idiots,  and  others,  who 
ihonld  not  properly  bo  there. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  industrial  schools  maintained  hy  the  Goyemment, 
and  one  maintained  wholly  hy  the  local  authorities.  In  addition, 
ihrt>e  orphanages  under  the  control  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
have  heen  constituted  industrial  schools  for  the  reception  of  children 
comniittcvi  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  Government  pays 
a  contribution  of  Is.  a  day  for  each  child  committed  to  these  institu- 
tions. 237  children  of  both  sexes  were  committed  to  these  schools 
in  1S92 — namely,  135  boys  and  102  girls. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  children  committed  to  the 
industrial  schools  in  each  year  since  1886 : — 


In  1886 

838  ohildz«n  were  committed. 

1S87 

224 

ISSS 

190 

1S89 

ia9 

li$dO 

158 

1891 

184 

1893 

237 

The  number  of  committed  children  belonging  to  these  schools  at 
the  end  of  1892  was  1,489— namely,  819  boys  and  670  girls.  Of 
these.  527  were  actually  in  the  schools,  419  were  boarded  out, 
891  wore  at  service,  117  were  with  friends,  and  the  others  were 
variously  accounted  for. 

Of  tliose  admitted  during  the  year,  35 — namely,  81  boys  and  4 
girls — had  been  guilty  of  punishable  offences. 


] 


COSTLEY  TRAINING  INSTITUTION,  AUCKLAND. 

Ton  children  (9  boys  and  1  girl)  were  transferred  to  the  Costley 
Titvining  Institution  of  Auckland  in  1892.  This  institution  was 
established  and  is  maintained  out  of  funds  bequeathed  for  such 
purix)se  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  one  individual,  and  has  for  its 
objects  the  selection  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  ages  fit 
to  be  apprenticed,  being  inmates  of  the  schools  established  under 
«*  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1882,"  in  or  near  the  City  of  Auck- 
land, the  boys  to  be  apprenticed  to  suitable  trades  and  maintained 
at  aforesaid  institution  until  they  are  fit  to  be  left  to  their  own 
control,  and  the  girls  to  be  proviaed  with  domestic  service  or  other 
suitable  employment. 

There  were  36  inmates  of  the  institution  at  the  end  of  1892 — 
namely,  26  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  13  to  19,  and  10  girls.  Ail 
the  boys  were  either  learning  a  useful  trade,  or  held  situations  in 
offices  or  other  positions  of  respectability.  The  girls  were  all  either 
in  service  or  boarded  out  with  respectable  families. 


TBE    MAOKIG. 


THE  MAOEIS  : 
THEIR  NUMBERS  AND  CONDITION  AS  AT  PRESENT. 

Possessed  of  groat  iDtcIIigonce,  sauceptibie  of  civilisation,  and 
owners  ot  an  immense  area,  of  land,  the  Native  people  form  an  im- 
portant element  id  the  New  Zealand  population. 

Now  that  the  Maori  wars  are  over,  the  Natives  have  turned  their 
attention  to  peaceful  pursuits  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  baneful 
effects  of  war,  their  social  condition  might  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  stage  it  has  at  present  reached.  Loss  of  life  in  the  field, 
death  from  disease,  the  privations  incident  to  war-time,  and  the 
disturbances  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  perceptibly  diminished 
their  numbers  and  checked  for  years  the  progress  they  were  making 
in  ci\-ilisation. 

Population. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  the  total  Maori  population 
amounted  to  41,993  persons,  ot  whom  22,861  were  males  and  19,132 
females.  In  1886  the  population  was  returned  as  41,969  persons- 
males  22,840,  females  19,129.  As  more  than  100  Maoris  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Tarawera  eruption,  which  took  place  subsequently  to 
the  census  of  1886,  it  would  seem  that  the  Maori  population  is  not 
on  the  decline.  Included  in  these  numbers  are  the  haJf-castes  living 
as  members  of  Maori  tribes. 

The  North  Island  had  in  1891  a  Maori  population  of  39,530 
persons.  The  Middle  Island  had  only  1,883,  and  Stewart  Island 
136.     The    Native   population    ot   the  Chatham   Islands  """ 


persons,  40  of  whom  were  Morioris. 
to  be  wives  of  European  husbauds. 

Of  the  half-caste  population  some  are  living  as 
Maori  tribes  and  ethers  amongst  and  as  Europeans, 
were  OS  under  for  two  censuses ; — 


1  were  found 


18«         ..  2,254  l.as3  i,2ia 

For  the  whole  colony  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  two  races 
is  1  Maori  to  about  15  Eoropeana.  Omitting  from  the  calculation 
the  251  Maori  wives  married  to  European  husbands,  it  is  found  that 
in  the  North  Island  the  proportion  ot  Maoris  is  1  to  every  7  Euro- 
peans, in  the  Middle  Island  1  to  183,  in  Stewart  Island  1  to  1-5, 
and  in  the  Chatham  Islands  1  to  1-i  ;  the  percentage  of  each  race  to 
the  total  population  being, — 

Earoiioan.  Mnari. 

North  Island  . .  . .  87  liS  '      . .         la'Sa  ' 

Middle  Inland 
SCewBit  Island 
ChalliiHD  Islands 


1 
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At  the  census  of  1891,  the  enumerators  were  directed  to  report 
to  the  Native  Department  on  the  general  health  of  the  Maoris,  with 
any  other  information  bearing  on  the  population  question  deemed  to 
be  important.  Inquiry  into  increase  or  decrease  in  different  localities 
seemed  to  show  that  Natives  move  from  one  place  to  another 
frequently,  and  often  depart;  from  their  usual  place  of  abode  for  the 
purpose  of  gum-digging,  thus  swelling  for  a  while  the  population  of 
one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another. 

As  to  health,  the  enumerator  for  the  districts  north  of  Auckland 
reported  that  during  the  last  five  years  there  had  been  no  great 
mortality  amongst  the  Natives,  and  that  the  deaths  had  "  principally 
occurred  from  old  age  or  pulmonary  complaints."  Three  cases  of 
Maori  leprosy  were  met  with,  which  appeared  to  be  of  recent  origin. 
The  enumerator  for  the  country  around  Auckland,  Waikato,  &c., 
stated  there  was  no  epidemic  sickness  amongst  the  Natives  when 
the  census  was  being  taken.  The  ailments  noticed  were  puhnonary 
diseases,  rheumatism,  and  almost  universal  hakihaJH  among  the 
children. 

Around  Tauranga  the  general  health  was  found  to  be  fairly  good, 
without  serious  epidemics.  The  mortality  did  not  appear  to  be 
excessive,  taking  into  consideration  the  irregular  and  careless  mode 
of  life.  One  case  is  noticed  of  supposed  leprosy  near  Botorua.  The 
disease  is  termed  ngerengere  by  the  Natives. 

In  the  Counties  of  Cook  and  Waiapu  the  general  health  is  re- 
ported good,  the  Maoris  not  being  given  to  drinking,  and  being  much 
more  industrious  than  formerly.  For  Hawke's  Bay  also  the  report 
Was  favourable. 

For  Wairarapa  and  the  country  around  Wellington  the  diseases 
observed  were  those  of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
when  once  the  Natives  are  attacked  they  soon  succumb,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  their  constitution  is  not  so  vigorous  as  in  the 
past,  when  they  lived  on  high  ground  instead  of  in  low-lying 
places,  often  very  wet.  Around  Wanganui  their  health  is  stated 
to  be  fairly  good ;  but  the  enumerator  at  New  Plymouth  reported 
that  the  Natives  in  his  district  are,  in  his  opinion,  decreasing 
steadily  in  number  through  excessive  mortality  and  paucity  of 
births  :  probably  not  more  than  one  in  three  Maori  children  living 
to  maturity. 

In  reports  on  previous  censuses  it  is  stated  that  the  tendency  to 
racial  decrease,  which  is  indicated  by  the  low  proportion  of  the 
number  under  15  years  of  age  to  the  whole  population,  is  attribu- 
table to  the  following  causes :  An  excessive  infantile  mortality,  owing 
to  improper  food,  exposure,  want  of  ordinary  care  and  cleanliness ; 
the  fact  that  the  constitutions  of  the  parents  are  often  undermined  ; 
the  practice  of  placing  their  sick  in  the  hands  of  the  Native  doctor 
{tohunga),  instead  of  applying  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  district; 
the  sterility  induced  by  widespread  immorality  among  quite  young 
females  before  marriage ;  the  partial  adoption  of  European  habits 
and  costume,  and  the  continual  r«^'*'*°'*'^n  to  the  habits  and  costume 
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of  barbftriara  with  a  systom  rendered  more  susceptible  to  external 
influences,  especially  those  of  a  humid  and  changeable  climate, 
and  more  liable  therefore  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  especially  Eucb 
as  affect  the  respiratory  organs ;  and,'  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
continual  introtvibal  marriages,  resulting  in  diminished  fruitful- 
nees  nod  enfeebled  constitutions. 


Lands. 
The  Natives  are  rich  in  land.  It  is  estimated  that  they  own  more 
than  ten  millions  of  acres.  In  this  area  there  are  valnable  lands,  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  mountain -ranges  aud  portions  whera  the 
soil  is  poor.  The  following  figures  will  show  that  the  Natives  are 
utilising  their  lands,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  wished. 
.\ccording  to  the  census  of  1891,  they  had,  in  crop  and  grass,  75,833 
acres:  of  which  11,203  acres  were  in  wheat,  5,599  acres  in  maize, 
16,093  acres  in  potatoes,  16,220  acres  in  other  crops,  and  26,718 
acres  in  sown  grasses.  They  also  owned  262,763  sheep,  42,912  cattle, 
86,259  pigs,  besides  horses,  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken. 

The  Maoris  take  no  small  interest  in  education,  and  the  aptitude 
tor  learning  shown  by  their  children  at  the  schools  provided  tor  them 
is  most  marked.  For  many  years  the  Government  has  maintained 
schools  in  Nativo  districts,  and  solid  work  has  been  done  in  giving 
the  children  an  English  education.  In  December,  1892,  the  number 
on  the  rolls  of  the  ordinary  Native  schools,  public  schools,  and 
boarding-schools  was  3,749.  At  the  same  date  the  number  of  Native 
village  schools  was  67,  and  of  hoai'ding-schools  4.  The  pubhc 
schools  at  which  Native  children  attended  were  229.  The  Native 
schools  are  inspected  periodically  by  the  Government  Inspector, 
and  the  day  on  which  this  oEQcial  makes  his  inspection  is  one  of  no 
small  interest  and  excitement  to  the  youthful  Maori. 

^REPBE8E^^TATI0N. 
The  Natives  ore  represented  in  Parliament.  There  are  four 
constituencies,  each  sending  a  member  of  the  Native  race  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  present  one  of  these  representatives, 
who  is  a  half-caste,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  There 
arc  also  two  Maoris  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Native  mem- 
bers take  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  questions  affecting 
their  people,  and  ave  well  able  to  hold  their  own  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  following  table  shows,  with  the  population  at  the  census, 
■■  large  proportional  number  ot  votes  recorded  at  the  election 
J  October,  1890.  of  Native  members  for  the  House  of  Bepre- 
Sltatives,  under  the  Maori  Representation  Acts  of  1867,  1872,  and 
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Elector*!  uiatnotB.  Ceiuiu.iaBL  V 

North  lalmd— 

Northern  Maori  . .  . .  8,970  . .         1,649 

Eiatern  Maori  .,  ..        I*.4i0  ..         8,131 

Western  Maori  ..  ..        16,365  ..         1,916 

Middle  Island— 

Southern  Maori  . .  . .        2.21B  . .  890 

Totals  , ,  . .       il,993'  7.086 

Native   Land  Coubt. 

The  institution,  above  all  others,  in  which  the  Natives  take 
lively  interest  is  the  Native  Land  Court.  This  tribunal  was  est* 
blished  in  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  legal  titles  to  tbaii 
lands,  and  has  been  in  existence  ever  since.  The  Natives  bring  theoT 
claiins  before  the  Court,  and,  upon  evidence  brought  before  it,  jade 
ment  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Native  lan^ 
tenure.  Large  and  valuable  blocks  are  constantly  being  paseoA 
through  the  Court,  and  at  times  the  claims  of  the  contending  partiM( 
are  keenly  contested.  In  some  cases  when  the  blocks  are  very  vala 
able  the  attention  of  the  Court  is  occupied  for  many  weeks.  Th 
Court  consists  of  the  Chief  Judge  and  a  stafl  of  Judges,  NatJTl 
Assessors,  Begistrars,  Clerks,  and  Interpreters.  The  Assessore  ai 
on  the  bench  with  the  Judges.  As  might  be  espected,  great  di£B 
cult ies  have  been  experienced  in  dealing  with  lands  belonging  tO' 
people  emerging  from  the  conditions  of  hfo  to  which  the  Mao  * 
have  been  accustomed,  and  a  great  deal  of  legislation  ou  the  eubJ4 
has  been  the  result.  Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  itu 
a  tribunal  like  the  Native  Land  Court  of  New  Zealand,  and,  . 
things  considered,  the  amount  of  work  it  has  done  has  been  Te 
considerable. 

Native  Affairs. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  is  now  charged  with  Native  affairs,  a 
the  Native   Department   has  been  merged  in   the  Department 
Justice,  which  is  under  his  control.    The  Native  Land  Court  is  p( 
of  this  department,   but  the  Minister  docs  not  interfere  witli 
judicial  functions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  medium  by  which  the  Mao 
communicate  with   the  Government  on  matters  relating  to   thai 
lands,  land -disputes,  roods,  surveys,  and  other  subjects  in   whit 
they  are  intercBted.     The  Natives  are  good  letter-writers,  and 
not  fail — as  the  officers  of  the  department  well  know  —  to  Tu 
up  a  constant  correspondeDco  with  the  Government.     It  ia  o 
aidored  that,  as  so  many  Natives  have  been  taught  BngUsb  in  11 
schools,  the  time  has  come  when  they  may  bo  expected  to  coi 
Bpond  in  English,  and  in  many  cases  replies  to  their  letters  are 
longer  written  in  Maori  but  in  English,     It  is  a  curious  [act  tbi 
many  Maoris  who  can  speak  English  fluently  will  plead  inability 
do  BO  if  an  interpreter  be  available.     The  Justice  Depaistmenl  a 
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dlBborsee  atmtially  the  sum  o(  £7,000  set  apart  by  the  Constitution 

Act  for  Native  purposes.     The  amount  is  mainly  apent  in  ponaions 

to  Natives  for  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  and  in  pro- 

viding medical  and  charitable  aid  to  indigent  Natives, 

The  Native  question  now  has  lost  much  of  the  importance  it  once 

possessed.     The  days  of  Maori  disturbancea  are  happily  past,  and 

the  whistle  of  the  rail  way- engine  may  now  be  heard  in  places  where 

the  Maoris  once  foiight  vrith  ua.     Flocka   of   sheep   belouging  to 

Natives  may  now  ba  seen  passing   along  roada  in  neighbourhoods 

lormerly  the  hotbeds  of  disaffection. 

^M        HtniBBBS  OF  THE    PBIHCIPAL   MaOHI  TftlSES.   JLHD   AOSa   OF  THK   FBOPLB, 

^Hwnolpftl  Tr<b«. 

(iDinberB  ander  and  over  IG  yeui. 

■ 

UnaorlS. 

OTerlS. 

1 

w 

Miile 

Fem^e. 

U&le. 

Fsmale 

FoDiftla 

PBriDM, 

Arftwft 

673 

564 

1,369 

i"io-i 

2.047 

1,666' 

3,718 

Maaupoko 

0 

2 

45 

36 

51 

89 

Ngatiporou 

023 

581 

1,343 

1.138 

1,976 

1,719 

3,696 

NgfttikftbuDguaa 

933 

796 

1,963 

1,497 

2,901 

2,293 

6,194 

NgutaraDgi 

235 

192 

605 

384 

740 

676 

1,316 

Ng.puhi 

1,357 

1,205 

2.095 

1,667 

3,452 

2,862 

6,314 

NgbCimaniapoto 

284 

256 

527 

464 

811 

720 

1,631 

Ngatimaru 

203 

1S3 

549 

416 

745 

604 

1,349 

Ngatiftwa 

sua 

280 

B06 

615 

1,132 

895 

2,027 

Ngatiraukawa    .. 

291 

248 

576 

4B4 

867 

732 

1.B99 

107 

67 

373 

2S8 

480 

365 

Ngatiwhatua      . . 

73 

65 

193 

139 

267 

204 

471 

BlUlgitUlQ 

11 

14 

43 

27 

67 

41 

93 

IUra«^ 

414 

382 

701 

526 

1.115 

908 

2.023 

Twanaki 

Dl 

65 

260 

193 

351 

258 

609 

Drewera 

304 

245 

418 

344 

622 

689 

1,211 

Waikato 

665 

636 

1.503 

1,120 

3.167 

1,756 

3,923 

Wbanaa-tt-Apanui 

142 

loa 

235 

221 

367 

339 

696 

Whangaaui 

310 

224 

676 

537 

986 

761 

1,747 

Whakatohea       . . 

101 

179 

167 

280 

266 

546 

UnspoolGod         . . 

40 

26 

87 

53 

246 

197 

443* 

OthecB 

Fopulalion. 

n 

12 

48 

80 

6,5 

41 

106 

North  Island      . . 

7,133 

6,255 

14,483 

11,437 

21,735 

17.810 

ofti 

39,535* 

Middle  iBiand     . . 

374 

366 

598 

643 

973 

l,883t 

SLewart  Island  . . 

31 

34 

41 

30 

72 

64 

136 

Chatham  lalanda; 

Kaoia 

22 

40 

43 

43 

65 

83 

143 

i 

2 

22 

12 

26 

40 

Maori   nlvea  Uv) 

II         iag  Trith  Euro- 

251 

251 

251 

l^nMii  hntbandaj 
^H      Totals      . . 

7,554 

6,697 

15,187 

13,316 

23,801 

19,132 

41,993: 

B*                  *n.c 

adlnEliamaleBsudllSfsmftloa:  HgeB  aoCspei^stl.                                       H 

^B                                  tiRC 

urUoE  1  uhIb  uid  1  fomale :  BSdi  not  gDMlaed.                                                 ■ 

^^r                         llDdadineiajmiJexuidllUfemares;  aeaa  not  ipeciaad.                                       H 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  Maoris 
returned  in  1891  and  1886  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  popula- 
tion is  about  stationary.  But  the  males  under  15  years  by  the 
above  table  were  in  the  proportion  of  33*04  to  every  100  of  the  male 
population,  and  the  similar  proportion  among  the  females  was 
35*00  per  cent.  In  the  European  portion  of  the  population  the  pro- 
portions were :  Males  under  15  years  38*08  per  cent.,  and  the 
females  under  15  years  42*20  percent.,  of  the  totals  of  the  respective 
sexes.  The  variation  in  the  proportions  for  the  two  races  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  low  birth-rate  or  a  high  juvenile  mortality 
obtains  among  the  Maoris. 


PART  m.-DIGEST  OF  LAND  LAWS.  AND  DESCKIPTION  OF 
LAND  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  COLONY. 


^Qnoi 


DIGEST  OF  LAND  LAWS. 
Administratioh. 
The  Crown  landa  are  administered,  under  ihe  authority  of  "The 
Land  Act,  1893,"  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  WelUogtoc. 
For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 
being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 
The  CommisBioner's  office  is  knon-n  as  the  principal  land  ofQce, 
and  in  some  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  one  or  more  sub-offices. 
It  is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact  all  business, 
from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps,  the  subsequent  selection 
of  the  laud,  to  the  final  receipt  of  the  Crown  title. 

Land  Districts  and  Principal   Land   Officeb. 
The  names  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the  towns  where  each 

icipal  office  is  situated  are,  beginuing  with  the  most  northerly 

knd  taking  them  geographic  ally,  as  under: — 

Land  Diitriol.  LftodOffleoUsiluatsd. 

Slarlborougli  ..     Blenlicm. 

Cajitcrbuty  . .     ChrieCchurcb. 

OtiLgo  . .     DuncdJD. 

Southland  . .     Inveicnrgill. 

Westlftcd  ..     Hokitika. 

^M  Cl^SSIFICATION   OF   LaKDS,    ETC. 

^H     Crov.'n  lauds  ore  divided  into  three  classes : — 

^H     (1.)  Town  and  village  landa,   the   upset   prices   of  which  are 

^H  respectively  not  less  thau  £20  aud  £3  per  acre;  such  lands 

^H  are  sold  by  auction : 

^^     (S.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  wliich  may  not  be  less 

^H^  than  £2  an  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  at  auction  : 

^^B   (3.)  Bural  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  £1 

^^B  per  acre  for  first-class,  aud  Qs.  an  acre  for  second-class 

^^B  lands  ;  such  lands  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 

^^r  sold  or  leased  on  application. 

No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  iu  extent  if  first- 
class  land,  or  2,000  acres  if  second-class  laud,  whether  oflfared  by 
auction  or  application.     No  person  can  select  more  than  C40  acres 
^^^  first-  or  2,000   acres  of    second-claas   land,  including   thereiu 


I«Dd  Diatiict. 

AuoklMid 

.     Auckland. 

Tftriuiaki 

.     Now  Plymoutli. 

Hftwke's  Bay 

.     Napier. 

.     Wellington. 

.     NolsDD. 
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any  land  which  he  then  holds.  Fftstoral  runs  are  limited  to  what 
will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  No  person  can  select 
more  than  one  ran. 

Mode  of  AcguiEtiNa  Cbown  Lahds. 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  :— 
(1.)  By  aaction,  after  survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 
is  pidd  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty 
days: 
(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open 
for  selection,  in  which  case  the  amdioant  fills  op  a  form 
(to  be  obtained  at  an^r  of  the  Duid  OfiBces)  and  inakes  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system 
he  wishes  to  select  under. 
All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  are 
deemed  to  be  simultaneous  if  made  on  the  same  day,  and,  if  there 
be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  same  land,  the  njg^t  of  selection 
is  determined  by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  application  may  be  either  surveyed  or 
imsurveyed,  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 

The  Optional  System  of  Bblbotiom. 

Lands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  e^pUcant,  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures : — 

(a.)  Cash ;  (6.)  Occupation  with  the  right  of  purchase ;  (c.)  Lease 
in  perpetuity. 

(a.)  Cash  Tenure. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days ;  or 
if  the  land  is  not  completely  surveyed  the  survey-fee  is  paid  on 
application,  and  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land ;  the  balance 
must  be  paid  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted. 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 
payment,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Crown  title  so  soon  as  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned  hereafter  have 
been  completed. 

(b.)  Occupation  with  Bight  of  Purchase. 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
and  after  having  resided  and  made  the  improvements  hereafter  de- 
scribed, the  licensee  can,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  land, 
acquire  the  freehold.  If  the  land  be  not  purchased  the  license  may 
be  e](changed  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land ;  a  half- 
year's  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  with  the  application,  if  surveyed  land, 
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which  represents  the  half-year's  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  lat  day 
of  January  or  July  toUowitig  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unaurveyed, 
the  cost  of  survey  ia  to  be  deposited,  which  js  credited  to  the  selector 
as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  lat  day  of 
Januarj'  or  July  following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of 
survey. 

Residence  and  improvement  of  the  laud  are  compulsory,  as 
hereafter  described. 

(c.J  Leases  in  Perpetuity. 

Lauds  Belected  on  this  tenure  ai-e  leased  for  999  years,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  hereafter  described. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  appliea- 
tiona  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
tenure  (6),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  of  purchase. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as 
len&nts  in  common  iinder  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 


Residence  and  Improvements. 
Under  the   two   last-mentioned    tenures,    the   conditions    as    lo 
residence  and  improvements  arc  : 

I  Beside nce— 
(1)  Must   commence   on   bush    or   swamp   lauds   within  four 
years,  and  in   open    or   partly   open    land  within   one 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection ; 
(2.)  Must  be  continuous  for  six  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land, 
and  for  seven  years  on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase ; 
(3.)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years  on  lease-in- 
perpetuity  lands. 
The  Board  has  power  to  tlispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  where  the  selector  is  residiug  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a, 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  Uving  wiUi  parents,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases. 

Besidence  implies  the  erection  of  a  habitable  Iiouse  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Board. 

Imfbovementb  which  must  he  made  are  as  follows : — 
(1.)  Cash-tenure  lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  years  to 
an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and  10s. 
an  acre  for  second-class  land. 
(3.)  Lands  held  on  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease  in 
perpetuity,  mast  be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land,  within  one  year  fi-om 
the  dale  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must 
be  improved  to  the  Eimount  of  another  10  per  cent.  ; 
within  sis  years  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent,,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
veara.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  land  must  be 
further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first- 
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clasa  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  on  amoant  equil 
to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  XOs.  " 
acre, 

Impntvements  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  cleariui 
of  bush,  cultivation,  planting  with  trees,  or  hedges,  cultivation  a 
gardens,  fencing,  draining,  making  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water 
races,  sheep-dips,  embankments  or  protective -works,  or  in  any  wa; 
improving  the  character  or  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  the  erection  S 
any  building,  &c. ;  and  cultivation  implies  the  clearing  of  land  ta 
for  cropping,  or  clearing  and  ploughing  for  laying  down  with  artifioi* 


Special-settiembnt  AseociATioNE. 

Under  the  existing  regulations  any  number  of  persons,  not  lei 
than  twelve,  may  apply  tor  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,00 
acres  or  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent,  but  the  number  of  mem 
bera  must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  two  hmidr« 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  330  acres,  excel 
in  swamp  lands,  when  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 

The  capital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fi 
after  survey  by  special  valuation,  hut  may  not  bo  leas  than  l(k. ' 
acre ;  the  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  valiu 
and  the  tenure  is  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

Residence,  occupation,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  si 

as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  manoa 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  t 
regulations,  as  they  are  liable  to  alteration  at  any  time. 

VrLtAOE  Settlements. 
Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  froD 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  aa  kf 
lows : — 

Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into, — 
(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  aero  each,  which  a 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicants,  or  1 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  tl 
cash  prico  being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 
(2.)  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  whit 
are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-cent.  rental  on  a  capit 
value  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre. 
Residence,  improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  u  I 
ready  described.     The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  sujsi 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The   Governor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases,  and  under  ma 
lalion,  to  advance  small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  onabUng 
to  profitably  occupy  their  allotments. 
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ESUALL  GbAZIHQ-KCIi'S. 
sing-rune  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  first-class, 
wbicb  do  not  exceed  5,000  acres ;  second-class,  which  do  not  exceed 
20,000  acres  in  area.  The  rental  iu  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2^ 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  per  acre,  but  such  capital  value  cannot 
be  less  than  Ss.  per  acre.  Small  graziag-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  other  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  of  2J  per  cent,  ou  the  then  value  of  the  land,  The 
runs  are  declared  open  for  selection,  and  appUcations  and  declara- 
tions on  the  forms  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
OEBce,  together  with  the  deposit  of  one  half-year's  rent,  which 
represents  that  due  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following 
the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  run,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold land  of  any  kind  whatever  over  1,000  acres  in  area  exclusive 
of  the  area  of  the  small  grazing  run  applied  for,  may  be  a  selector 
under  this  system,  and  only  one  small  grazing  run  can  be  held  by 
any  one  person. 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cnltivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  round  his  homestead  through  which  no  roEid  may  be  taken  ; 
but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws. 

Residence  is  compulsory,  if  bush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
yeara ;  if  open,  within  oue  year ;  and  must  bo  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  hut  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements 
necessary  are  as  follows  :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent ;  and, 
within  sLt  years,  equal  to  the  value  of  two  other  years'  rent :  making 
in  all  a  sum  equal  to  four  year's  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
within  six  years.  In  addition  to  those  improvements,  bush-covered 
first-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  lOs.  an  aero, 
and  second-class  bush-clad  runs  to  an  amount  of  5e.  an  acre. 

» These  rnns  may  be  divided,  after  three  year's  comph'ance  with 
-conditions,  amongst  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 


Pastoral  Bunb. 


Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years;  and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
runs  must  not  be  of  a  greater  extent  than  would  carry  20,000 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.  Euns  are  classified  from  time  to 
time  by  special  Commissioners  into :  (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  are 
only  suitable  for  depasturing  mora  than  5,000  sheep ;  (2)  Pastoral- 
agricultural  lands  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  tor  short 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form.  Leases  of 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed  ;  leases  of  pastoral -agricultural 
may  be  resumed  at  any  time  after  twelve  i  '  '  -  — 
t  compensation. 


r 
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No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run,  bat  in  c&ee  of  any  oi 
boldiag  ai-un  of  a  carry iDg- capacity  less  than  10,000  sheep,  he  mi 
take  up  additiocal  country  up  to  that  limit. 

Bims  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year' 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  which  represents  th 
due  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  March  or  September  following  t] 
Bale,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  tl 
Act.  All  leases  begin  on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  they  entitle  t] 
holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  hut  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  mineral* 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  1 
leased  for  some  other  purpose,  purchased,  or  reserved.  Tlie  teiuu 
has  to  prevent  the  burning  of  timber  or  bush,  in  open  country  i 
prevent  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom,  or  sweet-briar,  and  to  deatrc 
the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  tl 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sa 
under  a  mortgage  must  he  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  mo  on  expiry  of  t] 
lease,  the  new  lease  must  be  offered  by  auction  twelve  months  bofoi 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  b 
some  one  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvement 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenan 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent- 
ei^ceptiug  in  the  case  of  a  rahbJt-proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valoc 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proi 
fencing  is  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  the  tenant  ha^  no  claim  again) 
the  Crown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit-proof  fence  ;  be  ma; 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  & 
Bans  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

SUBVEY   ChABOES   ON   TJHSOKTIiYED   LaKDS. 

The  following  ia  the  scale  of  charges  for  Burveys  of  anstirvoyi 
lands : — 

Not  exceeding  30  acres,  £6. 

Exceeding  30  and  up  to  SO  acres,  Ss.  6d.  per  acre,  bat  at 

lees  than  £6. 
Exceeding  SO  and  op  to  100  acres,  3s.  per  acre,  but  not  lei 

than  £8  15a, 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  2b.  6d.  per  acre,  bat  at 

less  than  £15. 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  300  acres,  2s.  per  acre,  bat  not  In 

than  £2S. 
Exceeding  300  and  up  to  500  acres.  Is.  Sd.  per  acre,  but  uo 

less  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  np  to  1,000  acres.  Is.  4d.  per  acre,  bat  0( 

less  than  £41  10s. 
Exceeding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres.  Is.  per  aero,  bat  an 
less  than  £66  10s, 
For  the  survey  of  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  OpCQ  laod,  tfa 
scale  of  charges  shall  be  two-thirds  the  foregoing  nie*. 
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THE  AUCKLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 

By  G.  MuBLLEB,  Chie£  Surrejor. 

Introduciory. 


^^V  Ths  Aoobliuid  Land  Diatrict  coveis  about  four  and  a  half  degrees  oF 
H 'Jfttltdde,  extending  from  SI°  30'  to  SW  S.,  its  greatest  length  being  about 
365  milee,  from  ibo  North  Cape  to  tbe  39^  piirallel,  eoatb  of  Loks  Taupo, 
vfhilat  it;  greatest  width  is  about  ISO  miles.  Indented  as  it  is  on  nearli^ 
cvet7  Bide  by  harbours  and  arms  of  the  Eea,  and  with  a  mean  width  between 
the  Facitie  Ocean  and  Tiiaman  Sea,  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Aucklaod,  of  a 
little  over  forty  milefl,  the  range  of  temperature  is  not  great,  and  the  frosts 
little  worth  mentioning,  at  any  rate  north  of  37°  of  latitude.  The  thermonietor 
eeldom  rcgistcis  above  80"  in  the  shade  in  the  middle  ol  summer,  whilst  tbe  heat 
is  almavs  tempered  by  a  cool  breeso,  bringing  the  mean  Kommer  temperature  to 
under  70°  in  the  shade.  The  minimum  register  is  solilom  below  40°  for  the 
district  north  of  Auckland ;  eouth  of  that  city,  sharp  white  frosts  occur  very 
frequently,  more  especially  beyond  3U°  of  latitude,  and  snow  lies  Upoa  the 
'       '    imo  oE  the  highest  hills  Ol  -      - 


Physical  Featiirfi. 
This  londdistrict  may  be  said  (o  have  no  real  mountains,  as  the  most  ptomi- 
licnt  peaks  of  the  several  ecattored  ranges  or  hills  seldom  exceed  3,000ft.  in  height 
above  tho  sea-level,  an  altitude  just  enough— south  ol  SS^^to  clothe  tbe  loat 
I.OOOtt.  with  snow  in  the  depth  of  winter.  North  of  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands  there  is  one  well-deHned  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  2,lti3ft. ;  whilst 
south  of  these  places,  and  extending  to  the  Wairoa  River  on  one  side  and  tile 
Whangarci  Harbour  upon  the  other,  the  country  is  all  more  or  less  broken  into 
ranges  from  l.OOOfb.  to  3,000ft.  in  height,  with  valleys  between.  The  next  really 
well  developed  main  range  lies  within  the  Coromandel  and  Thames  Penin- 
sula. With  a  length  oE  over  ISO  miles,  it  has  an  average  height  oE  over 
3,300(t..  commencing  with  Moehau,  or  Cape  Oulville,  2,800Et. :  next,  Te  Aroha, 
a  peak  of  3,17G[t. :  and  ending  at  Weraiti,  with  a  height  of  3.52Tft.  There 
ara  Mo  other  well-delincd  ranges — namely,  Tnwairoa  and  Hautuni — lying 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  Waipa  basin,  with  the  highest  poaV  at  Pirongia, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  S,15Gft.,  and  is  often  snow-capped.  There  are  other 
ranges  forming  tbe  watershed  between  the  Waikato  and  W^pa  Rivers,  and 
also  that  of  the  streams  mnniiig  into  the  western  Ride  of  Lake  Taupo,  their 
highest  peak  is  Pureora,  rising  to  3,T93ft.  The  eastern  side  of  the  land  district 
I :  occupied  by  a  very  broken,  forest-olod  country  known  as  tbe  Urewera  Country, 
i  'i>!  average  height  of  which  is  about  2,500ft.  It  is  practically  unexplored,  and, 
I"  I  rig  still  in  the  honda  of  the  Natives,  is  as  yet  not  available  for  settlement. 
I'o  the  oast  of  Lake  Taupo  lie  the  Eaimonawa  Ranges,  of  about  4,56oft.,  and 
ScncrnJly  open  on  tho  ridges,  with  valleja  clothed  in  beech-forests.  The  whole 
of  the  Aoekland  Land  District  is  indented  on  both  coasts  with  numerous  har- 
bours and  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of  access.  Of 
rivers,  properly  so  colled,  there  are  only  tno  of  any  great  length,  namely,  lbs 
Wairoa  and  Waikato.  The  Urst  empties  itself  into  the  Eaipara  Harbour,  a  large 
ana,  or  rather  siiocession  of  arms,  of  the  sea,  giving  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland 
water-carriage  to  all  parts  o(  the  Counties  of  Hobson,  Otomatea,  Bodney,  and 
Waitemata.  This  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  lis 
tributaries  Wairua  and  Mangak^ia,  a  distance  of  ninety-one  miles  from  the 
eea,  and  (or  forty  miles  it  is  navigable  (or  ships  of  largo  burden.  The  River 
Waikato  has  a  course  of  200  miles,  measured  from  its  source  in  the  Ruapohu 
Moontoin  thro:ugh  Lake  Taupo  to  tba  sea  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  navigable 
lor  river-tteamers  for  seventy-five  miles  From  its  moutb.  Another  river — the 
Thames  or  Waihou— though  of  no  great  length,  affords  a  valuable  means  of 
inland  water- carriage,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Generally  speaking,  every  part  of  the  district  has  an  abundant  water- 
supply,  only  lessened  sometimes  tor  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  a  vei;;  dry  sr— 
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Plains. 

Of  plains  proper  thie  district  has  only  the  stretch  of  country  called  Eaingaroa, 
extending  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Taupo  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  all 
more  or  less  of  a  pumice  formation ;  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  which  is  generally 
level,  the  quality  of  the  soil  varying  very  much  in  different  parts ;  and  the 
Central  Waikato  hasin,  which  carries  a  large  population.  Here  and  there  in  the 
North  there  are  level  plateaux  of  volcanic  soil,  more  or  less  densely  wooded,  and 
along  the  main  rivers  there  are  stretches  of  level  country,  hut  there  are  no  large 
plains  of  alluvial  soil  such  as  the  8outh  Island  can  show. 

Lakes, 

Of  these  which  add  so  much  to  the  scenery  of  the  country,  this  district 
possesses  a  fair  share,  there  heing  eight  principal  lakes,  with  some  twenty  or 
more  smaller  ones.  To  the  north  of  Auckland,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  district, 
there  is  only  one  lake  of  any  size,  called  Omapere,  three  miles  by  two  miles,  an 
old  crater ;  and  all  the  other  laJces  of  any  size  are  situated  south  of  Auckland, 
namely,  Lakes  Waikari  and  Whangape,  the  first  six  miles  and  a  half  long  by 
three  miles  across,  and  the  secona  five  miles  by  one  mile.  These  lakes  are 
generally  covered  with  numerous  wild  swans  and  ducks,  and,  being  both  con- 
nected with  the  Waikato  Biver  by  na\igable  creeks,  form  a  convenient  water- 
way for  transport  of  goods  to  settlers  living  around  their  shores.  AH  the 
remaining  lakes  of  largo  size  are  within  the  watershed  of  the  thermal  springs 
district,  and  are  mostly  of  seven  to  eight  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  six  miles 
wide,  except  Lake  Taupo,  the  queen  of  the  North  Island  lakes,  which  is  twcnty- 
llvc  milcrt  long  and  eighteen  miles  broad,  with  a  depth  of  5(X)ft.  The  sccneiy 
around  its  western  shores  is  of  the  most  romantic  description. 

Forests, 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckland  Land  District  has  been  covered  in  the  past 
with  dense  forests,  which  arc  now  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler, 
and  being  transformed  into  rich  pasture-land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
really  good  Crown  lands  fit  for  settlement  in  the  North  arc  all  covered  witli 
forest,  and  must  bo  cleared  and  sown  before  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of 
fortst-lfMid  in  the  Auckland  District  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,800,000  acres 
nuiih  of  Auckland,  and  3,420,000  acres  south  of  it.  The  forests  contain  a 
niiviurc  of  tieosof  all  kinds,  from  the  giant  kauri  to  scrubby  tea-tree  or  manuka, 
I'UL  jJl  tiio  bush  is  useful  for  building,  fencing,  and  household  purposes,  or  to 
roiivirt  into  charcoal  for  sale.  Of  the  giant  kauri  (tlie  most  valuable  tree  in 
New  Ztalnnd)  vast  quantities  are  being  yearly  cut  and  exported,  or  used  for  homi* 
r'>nstini})Lion — to  the  value  of  about  .4:400,000  per  annum.  To  give  some  idea  of 
till?  s:/L'  of  these  trees,  and  the  amount  of  timber  contained  in  them,  it  is  csti- 
inati  d  that  upon  the  Crown  land  to  the  north  of  Auckland,  in  ilic  Counties  of 
Jl«)kian,ua,  Hobson,  Bay  ofj  Islands,  and  Whangarei,  there  is  still  remaim'ng 
•l'..KS,i;(.i0,O00ft.,  of  a  value,  as  it  stands,  of  £1,294,000. 

Soils. 

With  respect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  nowhere  in  New  Zealand  within  such 
f-hort  distances  is  there  such  a  diversity  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
Ciitm  makes  all  the  difference  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipe-clay.  To  the 
nortli  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  lands  are  chiefl\'  clay  and  sand- 
stoin?,  with  here  and  there  a  volcanic  area  intervening.  In  the  Hokianga 
(.oiinty,  nnd  in  and  about  the  valley  of  ^langonuiowae  River,  there  is  some  of 
the  rn'liest  alluvial  soil  in  the  district;  and,  taking  the  whole  Crown  land 
remaining  to  the  north  of  a  line  between  the  Hokianga  and  Bay  of  Islands 
irarhniirs,  the  really  available  good  land  fit  for  settlement  would  be  abouc 
'!(),(■( :o acres.  There  are  large  areas  outside  of  this  which  will  carry  good  grass 
and  feed  one  or  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  after  clearing  and  laying  down  in  grass. 
and  also  land  highly  suitable  for  fruit-growing.  South  of  Hokianga,  and 
between  that  place  and  the  Wairoa  Kivcr,  the  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  vcr}' 
good,  being  both  volcanic  and  alluvial.  Here  the  Crown  has  probably  'JOO.OOb 
acres  of  such  land  fit  for  settlement.    Immediately  south  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
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find  extending  from  there  to  Whangarei,  the  soil  h.  genemlljr  Rpeakmg,  clay 
lying  upoa  stuidetone  or  marl,  with  alluvtat  flats  in  the  boltoms  of  the  valUfB ; 
bat  these  Me,  aa  a  rule,  very  nnrrotr.  Within  the  Puhipilhi  State  Forest  there 
U  anuea,  saj,  ol  16,000  acres,  more  or  less  voloanio  soil,  over  a  large  portion  of 
nhich  B.  fiie  has  run :  having  been  surfBoe-sown  with  grass,  it  is  now  cairjing 
most  luxuriant  posture.  Approoohing  Wh&ngtirei,  at  UikuCBngi.  the  limestone 
crops  out.  overlying  conl-de posits,  and  around  Whangaret  itself  the  soil  becomes 
a  rich  volcanic,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  South  of  Whangarel  Harbour,  ajid 
from  there  to  Auckland,  the  Crovm  lands  generftlly  Rta  of  a  broken  character, 
with  soil  varying  from  alluvial  snamps— as  in  the  case  of  the  Tokatoka  Swamp  of 
16,000  acres — to  the  limestone  areas  round  Maungaturoto,  the  saodstone  and 
clay  lands  of  Roilney  County,  and  the  poorer  clay-lands  immediately  north  of 
the  City  of  Auckland,  which  have,  however,  proved  eminently  suitable  for  tnilt- 
growing. 

For  about  SOO  miles  south  of  Auckland  the  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  Colvillo  Ranges)  is,  generally  Ejwaking.  far  loss  broken,  and  gradually  opens 
out  into  large  tracts  of  level  country  in  the  Waikato  and  Waipn,  basins.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Aitokland  the  land  ie  ricli  volconio  until  it  >a  gradually 
niperseded  by  the  prevailing  clays :  the  greater  portion  of  Monukau  County, 
Ii3ir  thirty  miles  south  of  Auckland,  may  be  classed  as  pastoral,  and  under 
cultivation  as  such.  The  Crown  arsos  available  for  settlement— eay.  16,000 
acres  — are  chiefly  in  the  Otaa  Parish,  varying  from  volcanic  clay  to 
ordinfuy  clay  land,  forest-clod  and  well  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes:  In  the 
Counties  of  Waikato,  Raglan.  Waipo,  Piako.  West  Taupo,  and  Kawhia,  we  have 
a  still  greater  diversity  of  soils,  whilst  on  the  right  hand  (Raglan  County)  there 
are  large  areas  ol  rich  limestone  country,  broken,  but  with  rich  black  soil,  and 
carrying  most  luxuriant  grass.  The  lower  Waikato  County  consists  of  olay  soil 
and  extensive  swamps  almost  undrainablc,  but  at  a  distance  of  eighty  ntileti  from 
Anoklond  is  reached  the  Hat  and  undulating  country,  lying  chiefly  ^vithin  the 
Wnlkhto  and  Waipa  basins,  and  within  the  valleys  of  the  Pioko  and  Waihou 
ItivecE,  formed  mainly  of  alluvial  deposits  of  rhyolite  sanda  brought  down  from 
the  volcanic  diairicta,  la  the  Kawhia  County  there  are  some  300,000  acres  o( 
eicollent  limestone  land,  a  large  pnrtion  of  which  ia  heavily  timbered,  with 
numerous  warm  valleys.  Tho  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  now  being  acquired 
by  the  Government  from  the  Native  owners.  Beyond  tliis  there  is  » large  stcetoh 
of  eountry  consisting  alternately  of  open  valleyii  and  fotest-olad  kills,  a  fair 
proportion  of  which  is  good  land,  both  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  County  of 
Coromondel,  with  portions  of  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Counties,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  Che  mininff  industry.  The  soil  is  nearly  all  clay,  the  laud  very  broken,  but 
will  be  Enitable  for  pastoral  purposes  when  cleared  of  the  dense  forest  that  now 
cavers  it.  The  western  portion,  however,  of  tho  Thames  and  Ohinemuri 
Connties  contain  lorge  nreos  of  alluvial  and  swamp  lands,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  but  through  want  of  drainage  not  yet  available  for  settlement. 

In  tho  County  of  Tauranga.  tho  clay  lands  extend  from  Te  Aroha  Mountain 
to  Ratikati  Entrance,  changing,  near  Tauranga,  to  sandstone  and  black  pumioa 
■oil  of  rich  character,  which  improves  towards  Te  Puko  and  Makolu,  where  (ha 
land  is  all  good  and  more  or  less  volcanic.  In  Whakatane  County  there  are  very 
extensive  swamps,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  drainablc,  and  bock  from  the  cos,sl 
seven  miles  or  so  are  large  areas  of  Crown  lands,  broken  and  forest-covered,  open 
tor  settlement.  The  toil  is  chiefly  clay  or  light  loom,  with  alluvial  flats  in  the 
*aI1eys,  and  all  well  watered.  Ttds  description  of  country  extends  to  the 
boundary  of  the  land  district.  The  coastol  lands  are  nearly  all  alluvial  Hata, 
~    *  'n  ft  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  settlers  wcll-to>do. 

Bevuw  of  Soilt;  Vscs  and  Beluriit. 
Briefly  to  set  forth  tho  capabilities  and  suitabilities  of  the  Crown  lands 
he  diitilat,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
lutga  the  land  U  chiefly  suitable  for  two  classes  of  persons.  Tlie  gumdigger 
the  range  over  large  areas  of  Crown  lands  upon  paying  a  small  (eo,  andhis 
"Dgs  average  from  10s.  to  6s.  a  day.  In  and  around  Hokiongn,  with  Its  hsir- 
Mid  bidal-wateis  covering  some  S50  miles  of  ^tater. frontage,  almost  aojr- 
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thing  can  bo  grown,  from  the  tropical  banana  to  the  more  prosaic  potato,  whilst 
oranges  and  lemons  flourish  side  by  side  with  all  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and 
plums.  Wheat  does  fairly  well,  and  maize  gives  a  return  of  50  to  CO  bushels 
an  acre.  Sheep  also  do  well,  and  most  of  the  lands,  when  properly  grassed 
with  artificial  grasses,  will  carry  two  or  three  sheep  to  an  acre ;  but  ordinary 
rough-grassed  lands  only  one  and  a  half  to  two  sheep  per  acre.  The  clearing 
of  forest-lands,  ring-fencing  and  grassing  them,  will  cost  about  £3  to  £3  10s. 
per  acre.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Whangarei,  and 
right  down  to  Auckland.  Round  about  Whangarei  district,  and  under  similar 
conditions  of  culture,  the  average  return  per  acre  for  good  agricultural  or  pastoral 
lands  would  bo  fully  128.  per  acre  per  annum.  South  of  Auckland,  throughout 
tho  Waikato,  Piako,  Waipa,  Baglan  Counties,  and  thence  south  to  the  district 
boundaries,  tho  land  is  both  agricultural  and  pastoral.  All  the  cereals  do  well, 
wheat  averaging  27  to  30  and  up  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  30  bushels  per 
acre.  Potatoes  average  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on, 
yielding  (upon  well  cultivated  farmn)  a  net  profit  of  15s.  to  20s  an  acre  per 
annum.  Whilst  sheep-farming  yields  a  profit  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  sheep  per 
annum,  on  very  large  estates,  with  greater  losses  from  disease,  &c.,  the  average 
return  would  bo  4s.  per  sheep.  Tho  cost  of  clearing  fern  and  scrub  is  generally 
from  7r.  to  10s.  an  acre,  and  laying  down  fern-land  by  surface-sowing  anil 
harrowing  is  generally  about  17s.  an  acre. 

The  seaward  counties  of  Tauranga  and  Whakatano  are  both  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  growing  wheat  and  maize  alike  to  great  perfection.  In  fact,  the 
County  of  Whakatanc,  upon  its  alluvial  shores  and  uplands,  grows  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  maize  produced  in  the  district,  and  from  the  ports  of  Wha^atane 
and  Opotiki  in  one  year  havo  been  exported  some  34,000  sacks.  In  these 
counties  tho  average  yield  of  wheat  has  been  from  22  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
oats  about  29  bushels  per  acre,  and  maize  45  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  i<% 
quite  possible  within  this  district  to  select  land  early  in  the  winter,  fell  and 
burn  oiT  by  tho  ensuing  summer,  sow  in  seed  in  the  autumn,  and  put  on  stock 
within  twelve  months  from  selection. 

Rainfall. 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39in.,  the  greater  portion  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  falls  between  the  1st  of  ^lay  and  1st  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Owing  to  the  constant  changes  of  wind,  induced  by  the 
configuration  of  tho  coast-line,  the  narrow  distance  between  the  two  coasts,  and 
the  influence,  greater  or  less,  of  tho  trade-winds  on  the  coast,  it  is  quite  common 
for  some  neighbourhoods  to  have  double  the  rainfall  of  others,  even  though 
separated  only  by  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Droughts  of  more  than  a  couple 
of  mouths  are  practically  unknown,  and  grass  is  always  abundant. 

Winds. 

One  of  tho  chief  means  whereby  the  great  healthiness  of  the  climate  is 
maintained  is  the  constant  presence  of  lino  breezes,  blowing  both  summer  and 
winter,  the  prevailing  winds  being  north-east  and  south-west,  and  very  seldom 
passing  into  really  heavy  gales.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  tho  6ca-bree/.o 
during  the  day  and  the  land-breeze  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

Chief  Towns. 

The  City  of  Auckland  is  situated  in  a  narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  New- 
Zealand,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  colony.  From  the  sea  and 
neighbouring  hills  the  city  and  surrounding  country  present  a  beautiful  view, 
especially  from  Mount  Eden,  tho  top  of  which  can  bo  reached  by  driving.  Clusters 
of  houses  cover  hill  and  vale.  Facing  the  town  aro  the  green  headlands  and 
suburban  boroughs  of  the  North  Shore,  and  the  remarkable  peak  of  Rangitoto  ; 
inland  are  seen  many  other  extinct  volcanoes  covered  with  cultivation,  while  at  sea 
the  spacious  Gulf  of  Hauraki  or  Thames  is  studded  with  islets.  The  suburbs  of 
Birkenhead,  Northcote,  Devonport,  Newmarket,  Newton,  Pamell,  Atoh  Hill, 
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Ellon  Terrace,  Epsom,  Mount  Ailjcrti  Mount  Eden,  Monet  Roskill,  Oaa-lrec 
Hi]],  Point  C]ieva]ier,  and  Remiiera  surround  the  city.  Many  have  fine  auburban 
lesidcncsB  with  gardens  and  Glirubbencs.  The  city  is  unrivalled  [or  its  com- 
merciul  position  ;  it  bos  at  its  door  water-oommanication  from  both  sidos  of  the 
Iiland,  and  to  tho  north  thi>  Kaipara  and  Wairoa  Rivers  {connected  liy  rail  with 
Auckland)  leading  almost  to  the  Bay  of  lala&ds,  and  to  the  south  ths  Wailcato 
and  Thames  Hirers  leading  into  the  heart  of  tha  Island,  fnve  it  »ce)]ont  natural 
lacilitiea  for  inland  communication.  The  population  of  the  aity  in  1S9I,  with 
that  of  ths  suburbs,  amounted  to  51.S8T  persons.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water,  and  amongst  public  liuildinga  may  be  noticed  Government  House, 
the  new  Government  OflicaB,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Supreme  Court,  4c, 
There  is  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  and  a  good  MuEcum,  which  con- 
tains  probably  the  best  Maori  coUeotion  in  the  world.  Tha  Auckland  University 
College  is  afhliated  to  the  Mew  Zealand  Univorsity.  Amongst  public  buildings 
the  Victoria  Arcade,  the  Exchange,  Harbour  Board  Offices,  hotels  and  clubi, 
with  many  commercial  buildings,  compare  favourably  with  those  in  othet 
carta  of  tho  colony.  There  are  admirable  recreation- grounds,  including  the 
Government  Domain  of  about  180  acica,  with  the  Botanic  Garden  and  tha 
Albert  Park  in  the  centre  at  the  city.  There  is  a  tramway  system  extending 
through  the  suburbs,  Auckland  has  numerous  industries,  including,  amongst 
others,  shipbuilding,  sugar- refining,  timber- converting,  sash-and-door,  and 
numerous  other  manufactories;  rope-andtwmc,  pottery,  brick-and-tito.  varnish, 
Treinting-offiecs,  &c.  A  description  ol  the  Waitemaia  Harbour  will  be  found 
in  the  special  article  on  Ports  and  Harbours,  p.  310,  and  the  Calliope  Dock  is 
also  described  in  detail  in  p.  328. 

Auckland  and  subnrba,  with  its  51,000  poraonq,  is  tho  centre  from  which 
all  railway-,  road-,  and  steamer- com  muni  cation  radiates.  From  it,  hy  rati,  all  tha 
Crown  tan  da  south  of  Auckland  are  reached,  while  the  Kaipara  Railway  con- 
nects it  with  the  country  north  of  HelensviUe.  All  lands  to  the  north  and 
along  the  Bay  of  Plenty  coasts  are  reached  from  its  wharves  by  the  Horthern 
Company's  aleamers.    The  chief  ocntres  to  the  nortli  are,— 

vVarkworth,  on  tho  East  Coast,  forty  miles  from  Auckland,  with  t^om- 
municatioD  by  coach  and  steamer  nearly  every  day.  It  is  a  thriving  township, 
with  post-  and  telegraph -office,  public  halls,  hotela,  Ac,  and   is  the  starting- 

Eainb  [or  the  Tauhoa  and  Pakiri  Crown  lands.  It  is  also  the  site  of  important 
ydiaulic  linte-and-cement  works.  A  good  deal  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  farm- 
ing ii  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood. 

A  still  more  important  centre  on  the  West  Coast  ii  HcUnsvilk.  on  the  Kaipara 
Harbour,  reached  by  rail  from  Auckland,  and  distant  thirty-six  miles.  It  has  all 
the  ooDvaniences  required  by  travellers  in  the  shape  of  good  hotels,  stores,  &b., 
add  is  the  starting-point  of  the  river-steamers  running  to  all  places  in  tho  Ota- 
matea  and  Uobson  Counties.  It  is  also  one  of  tho  main  centres  for  sawmilling, 
and  for  tha  export  of  balk  timber  by  large  vessels  to  other  oolonies,  and  baa 
several  flax  mills  in  opeiatiou. 

Whangacei,  on  the  East  Coast,  is  distant  sevent^-Sve  miles  from  Auck- 
land, with  which  it  has  steam  communication  twice  a  week.  The  town  is  a  very 
thriving  and  important  place,  having  a  population  approaching  1.000,  and  is  tha 
centre  of  a  large  and  well-cultivated  apicultural  and  pastoral  district.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  a  large  coal-bearing  and  gum-pradueing  district,  while 
the  export  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which  thrive  mognifloently  on  the  rich 
volcanic  soil,  is  developing.  From  here  a  coach  runs  weekly  to  Kawakawa 
upon  the  arri%-al  of  the  Northern  Company's  steamer,  and  from  it,  by  carriage 
or  hone,  all  landa  can  bo  reached  within  a  radiua  of  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

Dargaville.  on  the  Wairoa  River,  is  a  tovm  of  about  SOO  inliabltants.  with 
all  conveuieaces  for  travellera.  It  is  reaehed  hy  rail  and  steamet  iroiii  Auckland 
three  times  a  week.  Dargaville  is  the  startiog-point  of  the  KoJhu  Valley  Rail- 
way, which  is  open  lor  trafTic  for  twenty  miles  from  the  town  ;  and  from  tha 
1  of  the  railway  all  the  Crown  lands  are  reached,  even  so  far  north  as 
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telegrapli-stntions,  and  oomfortnbla  hotels,  with  [orUiishtl;  «l 
lion  from  Auckland. 

Kawokana,  &t  the  head  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  of  tb«  Riune  nav 
connected  by  a  short  lailway'line   with  Opaa,  'Vihiota  ii  the  c»llmt!-p''!^< 
Hteamers  from  Auokland.    Kanakawa  poEaessea  good  accommod&tlon  U-'r  tr 
lata,  and  a  branch  of  tha  Bank  of  New  Zealand.    Prom  it  ooaehea  run  " 
to  Eokianga  and  Whangarei.     It  is  the  centre  of  a  coa)  and  gum  indii-'-ii 
port  of  export  foe  theso  products.    Tiie  old  tomi  of  Bunsetl  is  aituateit  [u 
down  the  ha]',  bnd  has  good  accommodation  for  travellers,  besides  having  IK4t>l 
and  telegraph- offloo,  also  a  branch  of  the  Bank  o(  Now  ZenJand,   Whuinre*  M""^ 
Mangonui  are  reached  neekly  by  the  Northern  Company's  steamers.    Wbaiigul 
is  famed  foe  its  exquisito  sccneiy.  and  is  the  centre  of  n  large  timlwr-  tod  gi 
export  trade.     Klangonui  ia  the  starting-point  ftnd  centre  froin  wbloh  ftll  I 
Crown  lands  in  the  Mangonui  County  ate  reached,  by  veliicle  ea  botse,  ■ 
from  ib  also  the  steamer  "  StaBa  "  runs  to  Awanoi  and  ports  beyond,  i 
tion  with  the  weekly  steamer  from  Auckland. 

South   of  Auckland,    along    the    Waikato   Railway   there  I 


townships  of 
until  fiercer 
of  what  is  kn 
is  tidal  up  I 
and  has   post 


iportance,  but  nn  starting-point  for  Crnwn  ii 
eacnea  at  forty-three  miles.  It  is  situated  at  tlw  bo.  . 
as  the  Waikato  Country,  upon  the  Waikato  Rivar.  wU 
lia  point.  Merser  ia  the  centre  ol  a  largo  flax  iniinst 
id  telegraph -olGca  and  other  conveniences.  At  sixty- fl 
mites  from  Auckland  by  rail  is  Huntly.  also  on  the  Waikato  Rivet, J 
flourishing  township,  with  a  very  large  output  of  valuable  coal.     It  haa  afl 

f lottery-,  brick-,  and  tile-works.     On  the  opposite  side  ol  the  Woikalo  lUfl 
argo  areas  of  Crown  lands  are  being  brought  into  cultivation,  and  OM  eanQ 
ing   many    sbeeu  and    cattle.      The   next    town    is   Ngaruawahia,    or   Nq 
castle,  seventy-four  miles   from  Auckland,   situated  at  the   junotion   of  i 
Waikato  and  Waipa  Itivers,  with  hotels,  hank,  post*  and  telegraph' olfic 
is  a  centre  from  which  portions  of  Grown  lands  in  Rnglaa  County  are  ret 
and   also   from   it   river-steamers  run  north  ajid  south  to  tln^  \(inuu5 
meats.    Ngamawohia  has  a  floarisbing  creEuneiy,  a  bre"<  i 
establishment.    At  eighty-four  miles  from  Auckland  the  t  r 
Janetioii,  where  the  line  branches  oO  to  Uamilton,  Te  A<< 
main  line  going  to  Te  Awamutu,  uinety-nine  miles  from  Au<  i  . 
a  thriving  town,  but  to  reach  available  lands  tor  future  siiU:.  ...^..l  ...l  :... 
passes  on  by  rail  to  Otorobonga  and  To  Kuiti,  fifteen  and  tn^ntv  miJco  i< 
on    respectively,  at    both    of  which  places  there   are  oceommodatioii-fai 
forming  convenient  centres  tor  visiting  the  fertile  limestone  undnlatina  laad 
the  vioinity.    Hamilton  is  a  busy,  flourishing  town,  situated  on  both  OMMOl 
Waikato  River,  with  a  population  of  about  1,S00  penous,  and  is  t1 
large   ngrloultural   and  pastoral   district.     It  possesgeG  a  creauM.., 
brewery,  and  two   aoap-factoriaa,   besides  other  local   industrfHi  . 
comes  next,  about  thirteen  miles    by  rood  and  fifteen  milts  *" 
Hamilton,  with  a  population  of  about  000.  and  is  the  taead-qi 
Farmers'  Club.     It  la  surrounded  with  a  good  agricultural  and  p* 
and  is  a  busy,  thriving  tonnship.    Between  Hamilton  and  Oaailir 

district  around,  there  are  numerous  dreameries,  chaiiso-  and  k 

wine-  and  cidet-making  is  also  suooessIuUy  pursued,  attd  lk«n<9 
apiaries  from  which  large  quantities  of  honey  are  produced,  ^<r 
flour-mills  in  the  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Hamllt«1),  a 
at  tjio  terminus  of  one  of  the  befora-mentiolicd  branch  iinM,  _ 
lis  miles  from  Auckland — a  quiet  township,  oelobrated  Utt  | 
springs  and  good  hotels :  and,  beinB  f,ii        '  '      '"    ' 

River,  is  also  leocbed  by  sioamer  bv  ti 
The  towna  at  the  Thames  and  foi 
Th"  first  is  situated  thirty-eight  mit>' 
of  Thames  and  ai  the  mouth  of  the  ^\ 
6,000  pensons.  There  Is  daily  stDam 
nection  witb  Paetoa  and  'I'o  Atuha  by  a  ii 
Coiomandel  is  about  thirty-five  miles  tnom  Aoeklaud,  with  wlilcli  Itki 
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is  anothor  minirig  centre,  eituated  at  tbo  lieaJ  oF 
the  picturesque  li&rbour  of  tlie  same  name.  Tauranga,  with  a  population  oi 
about  1,100.  is  situated  on  tlie  harbour  of  that  name  □□  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
and  is  leached  by  coach  from  tbo  ThamaE,  and  from  Rotorua  ;  it  has  also  con- 
Btont  communication  ^  the  atoomoiB  vtith  Auckland,  and  nith  Matnta,  Whaka- 
lane,  ftnd  Opotiki.  From  the  fact  of  its  harbour  being  tho  only  ono  on 
the  Eoat  Coast  capable  of  recoiving  large  vessels,  it  is  bound  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  future.  Taurangri  has  a  new  and  well-appointed  floui-mil!  upon  the 
Waimapu  River,  also  a  chemical  and  aulphnrio-acid  and  a  cheese  factory. 

Opoliki,  the  second  town  of  importance,  is  situated  about  aiity-five  miles  bj 
ateaioond  road  from  Tauranga.  It  has  weekly  steam  communication  with  .Auck- 
land :  and  also  vith  Gisbome  by  a  bridle-road.  It  is  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
moise^producing  district,  and  has  rich  alluvial  lantis,  from  which  good  returns 
are  obtained.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  from  which  large  blocks  of  Crown 
lands  suitable  for  pastoreU  purpoaes  mu)'  be  reached.  The  township  of  Rotonia 
it  sitnatad  on  the  shores  of  Botorua  lake,  at  a  distance  of  1T2  miles  from 
Auckland.  The  railway  now  in  couria  of  construction  will  probably  be  open 
next  year,  when  travellers  can  reach  it  from  Auckland  in  one  day.  It  is  the 
ohief  towDEhip  in  the  hot-lakes  district,  and  has  also  a  largo  area  of  fairly  good 
Crown  land  near,  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
sntphur  are  obtained  from  its  neighbourhood. 

Crovm  or  Kalivt  Lattds  available  /or  Future  SeitUmfni. 

In  the  Mangonui  County  the  Crown  possesses  31,i60  acres  of  fairly  good 
forest-lands,  fairly  accessible. 

In  the  Bay  of  Islands  Couuty  there  ore  only  about  25,000  acres  of  available 
Crown  land,  both  forest  and  open,  but  the  Natives  still  own  about  ISG.OOO  acria, 
chiefly  forest-land,  except  about  Kaikoho,  where  it  is  open  and  rich  volcauio 
land,  most  of  it  broken,  hut  fit  for  fiettlomont. 

In  Hokianga  County  there  are  Eome  309.000  acres  of  available  Crown  land, 
of  good  quality,  nearly  all  covcFcd  with  forest,  and  fit  for  Immediate  settlement. 
The  Natives  still  own  some  127,000  acroe,  nearly  all  good  land,  and  fit  for 
settlement. 

In  Wbangarei  County  there  ore  only  about  20,000  acres  of  available  Crown 
land,  mostly  broken  and  (ore^t-clad.  The  Natives  still  retain  some  S1,000  acres 
of  land,  some  of  it  being  vory  rich. 

In  the  Otamatca  County  the  Crown  cotaina  only  about  18,000  acres,  a  good 
deal  of  this  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  well  worth  draining.  The  Natives  still 
own  about  20,000  acres,  but  not  much  of  it  is  fit  for  settlement. 

In  the  Rodney  and  Waitemata  Counties  about  25,000  arras  of  Crown  lands 
are  left,  moat  o[  it  St  only  for  pastoral  or  Eruit-growing  purpoaes.  The  Natives 
still  own  aboot  H,000  acres  in  these  two  counties,  some  of  it  very  good  land. 

In  the  Manukau  County  tbo  Crown  owns  soma  19,000  acres  of  broken  forest 
land,  fit  for  pastoral  purposes.  Tho  Natives  still  own  about  15,000  acres,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  fairly  good. 

In  the  Waikato  and  Raglan  Counties  tho  Crown  lands  amount  to  about 
23,000  acres,  all  fairly  good  land,  mostly  forest,  and  easy  of  access.  In  Raglan 
County  the  Natives  still  own  the  freehold  of  150,000  acres,  all  good  land  but 
difficult  to  secure. 

In  the  Coromandel,  Thames,  and  Ohinomuri  Countiea  there  ate  about  50.000 
^^■nu  of  available  Crown  lands.  In  the  last  two  counties  a  good  deal  ol  the  land 
^^^BruDpy,  and  requires  draining  before  lieing  available.  The  Natives  still  own 
^^^DOO  acres,  much  □(  which  is  very  good. 

^^r^  In  Tanrauga,  ^Vhakatane,  and  Rotoma  Counties  the  Crown  owns  70,000 
^^VRm,  n(<arly  all  forest-cla^  and  generally  broken,  but  in  the  last'Camed  county  < 
ths  Natives  retain  a  very  large  area,  the  greater  part  too  broken  and  too  mucu 
ooveted  with  pumice  or  volcanic  ash  to  bo  lit  for  sottlamonl. 

In  tho  Kawhio  and  West  Taupo  Couuliea  the  Crown  is  aoquiring  from  the 
KaUvei  large  areas  of  very  gM>d  land,  all  fit  for  settlement  and  easy  of  aocufis, 
— ^-Wt  HOO.OOO  acres  are  really  first  el  ass  land,  and  about  1,000,000  aares  lairty 
f  Und,  all  suitable   for  pastoral   purposes,  and  aeoessiblo  from  tba    U^n 
~k  Bkllway-liue. 
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THE    TARANAKI    LAND    DISTRICT. 

By  Sidney  Weetman,  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Taranaki  Land  District  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  ahout  its  widest  part,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
compact  and  fertile  district  of  the  colony,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
half  of  Mount  Egmont,  and  of  the  ranges  ajoining,  which  absorb  about  86,000 
acres,  the  whole  of  the  area — ^minus  what  is  taken  up  by  the  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes — is  suitable  for  settlement,  and  certainly  two-thirds  of  the  district  is  good 
land.    The  gross  area  of  the  district  is  2,430,000  acres. 

Physical  Features. 

Of  mountains,  the  principal  one  is  the  beautiful  volcanic  cone  from  which 
the  district  takes  its  name,  Taranaki,  otherwise  called  Mount  Egmont,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  8,260ft.  This  mountain  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the  volcanic  formation  known  as  the  '*  drift,"  which 
covers  the  volcanic  rocks  below  an  altitude  of  3,000ft.  Hummocks  composed  of 
trachyte  boulders  and  cement  crop  up  here  and  there  and  make  excellent 
metal-quarries. 

Beyond  the  volcanic  formation,  that  is,  from  about  Urenui  on  the  north  and 
Hawcra  on  the  south,  the  country  is  generally  broken,  and  the  formation  is 
known  as  papa,  a  calcareous  blue  clay,  capped  in  many  places  by  shelly  lime- 
stone. 

The  northern  portion,  between  the  Tongaporutu  and  the  Mokau  Rivers,  con- 
tains also  limestone,  greensands,  and  coal  outcrops.  At  Pauirau,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Mokau,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  is  an  isolated  patch  of 
volcanic  agglomerate  and  tufas,  which  formation  obtains  also  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  district. 

Eastward  of  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont  there  are  few,  if  any,  mountains 
worthy  of  the  name,  although  there  are  many  ranges  varying  in  height  from 
1,000ft.  to  1,500ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  a  few  instances — such  as  the  Mate- 
mateonga  and  Waiaria  Ranges — they  run  up  to  2,500ft. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Wanganui,  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  east 
between  Taumarinui  and  Pipiriki,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Its  average 
width  is  about  three  chains.  For  nearly  the  whole  distance  it  is  shut  in  by  high  pro- 
cipitous  hills,  and  in  many  places  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  very  grand  and 
beautiful  to  look  at  but  somewhat  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  river  as  a  high- 
way, rendering  the  land  difficult  of  access  from  the  water  or  vice  versa.  The 
scenery  is  very  grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  numerous  rapids  but  few  of 
them  are  dangerous  to  skilful  canoeists.  A  steamer  runs  regularly  from 
Wanganui  to  Pipiriki,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  ^Yanganui  on  the  Taranaki  side  are  the  Ongaruhe,  Ohura,  and  Tangarakau 
Rivers. 

The  next  nver  in  size  is  the  Mokau,  bounding  the  district  on  the  north.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  steamers,  of  20  tons  or  30  tons,  as  far  as  the  coal  mines, 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Torotoro,  twenty-six 
miles  further  up.  Several  outcrops  of  coal  are  found  on  its  banks,  and,  as 
limestone  is  also  present,  the  river  is  likely  to  become  the  most  important 
waterway  of  the  district.  The  scenery  on  cither  side,  although  on  not  quite  so 
grand  a  scale  as  that  of  the  Wanganui,  is  very  beautiful. 

The  other  large  rivers  are  the  Waitara  and  Patea.  The  former  has  its  source 
about  midway  between  the  coast  and  the  Wanganui  River,  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion from  Pukearuhe,  between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Mokau.  It  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  runs  out  at  the  Town  of  Waitara,  about  ten 
miles  north-east  from  New  Plymouth.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  but 
steamers  of  300  tons  can  enter  safely  in  calm  weather,  and,  although  there 
are  numerous  rapids  on  its  course,  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  about  ninety 
miles. 

The  Patea  River  rises  in  Blount  Egmont,  and,  after  traversing  a  tortuous 
course  of  about  110  miles,  runs  out  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
province.     It  has   a   bar-harbour,  with  a  depth   of  13ft.   to   lift,  at   spring 
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s  of  Irom  40  tons  to  60  tons  tracle  reguliirly  to  the  town  of  Patea, 
a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  mouth.    The  Pfttoa  is  navigable  for 
*  Sit;  miles. 

Besides  these  rivers  thste  are  manv  sraallor  rmes,  and  strenms  icnumeiablo 
—in  fact,  no  distriet  in  the  world  coulcl  be  better  watered,  and  at  the  eame  time 
£0  secure  from  dlsaatcous  llooda.  It  is  estimated  that  between  the  Mokau  ftnd 
the  Paten  there  axe  no  fewer  thfto  eighty-Gve  named  Btreame  emptying  them- 
Betves  into  the  Taaman  Sea,  folly  siity  of  whioh  flow  from  Mount  Egmont. 

The  only  absolutely  level  country  is  the  Ngaere  Swamp,  which  is  open  land, 
4,500  acres  in  area,  and  situated  in  the  Ngaere  Block  (Native  land),  close  to 
Elthom. 

There  are  no  plains,  properly  bo  called,  in  the  district,  although  the  stretch 
of  *ery  fertile  country  lying  between  the  Waingongoro  and  Otakeho  rivers  is 
known  as  the  Waimate  Plains,  anc!  comprises  on  area  of  about  25,000  acres.  Of 
this  area  lil.SOO  acres  liave  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder,  11,500  aorea,  has 
been  handed  back  to  the  Natives  as  a  reserva. 

There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  sheet  of  water  is  Lake 
Rotokaro,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Eltham  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  length  with  an  average  width  of  six  chaios.  There  are  also  a  few  small  lakes 
at  the  Boothern  end  of  the  district  inland  from  Waverley. 

The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  eiceptionotairinge  of  open  country  along 
tha  coast  from  Pukearube  to  Patea,  averaging  threcmiles  in  width  and  containing 
about  250,000  acres,  and  soma  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  district, 
about  150,000  acres  in  extent,  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forest.  Esti- 
mating the  area  already  cleared  !or  settlement  at  170,000  acres,  itwiil  be  seen  that 
there  still  remain  about  1,850,000  acres  under  hush. 

The  larger  timber  is  chieSy  rata,  rimu,  matai,  tawo,  kahtkatea.  kohekohe, 
pukatea,  rewarewa,  hinau,  with  a  few  totora  scattered  here  and  there.  Among 
the  eraalter  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  kotukatuku  or  fuchsia,  karaka,  and 
maboe. 

As  rejards  the  timber  industry,  there  are  altogether  eleven  sawmills,  and  the 
total  quantity  cut  last  last  year  (1892]  was  6,000,000ft.,  chieSy  rimu  (red  pine). 
kobikatea  (white  pine),  and  matai  (black  pine). 

An  area  of  72,565  acres,  measuring  six  mites  on  every  side  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Egmoot,  has  been  set  apart  as  a  forest  reserve.  At  about  two  miles 
within  the  reserve  the  forest  begins  to  get  stunted ;  and  at  ttiree  miles  It  gives 
place  to  tow  wiry  scrub,  which  ceases  at  four  nulos,  or  an  elevation  of  abont 
4,000ft.  AtS,O00lt.  the  moss  ends;  beyond  this  point  to  tha  summit  the  mountain 
is  composed  of  loose  scorix  and  lava. 

A  commodioDs  mountain- house  has  been  built  at  on  elevation  of  3,000ft.  on 
the  northern  lace  of  the  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  miies  from  Naw 
Plymouth  by  the  Junction  and  Egmont  Roods.  Fifteen  miles  can  he  driven 
over,  and  the  remaining  four  ridden.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  snow  is  off, 
the  tnountnin  can  he  ascended  without  risk,  by  several  routes. 
Soils. 

The  volcanic  soil,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  alrsadj  doscribed,  varies 
a  good  deal  in  quality.  The  best  is  believed  to  bo  on  the  south  Eide  of  the 
mountaio^botween  Stratford,  Eawera,  and  Opunoko,  but  not  less  than  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  forest- reserve  boundary.  It  is  believed  that  the  country 
DOW  being  opened  to  the  north  and  cost  of  the  volcanic  deposit— that  in,  the  papa 
and  limestone  formation— will,  from  the  presence  of  litnc.  bo  much  richer  and 
more  lasting  as  pasture-land  than  that  around  the  monntain.  The  carrying- 
capacity  of  tbo  land  is,  on  an  average,  three  sheep  to  the  acre. 
Gracing  and  Affricultwe, 

Taranabi  is  essentially  a  gracing  and  dairying  district,  itt;  chief  product 
being  butter — of  which,  during  the  j-ear  1801,  there  were  l,7i7  tons  exported: 
valued  at  £145,008.  There  are  at  least  twenty  dairy-factories  scattered  over  the 
district. 

AgriooHure  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on  largely.    The  total  area  under 
'u.crop*  this  year  (1S03)  was  5.641  aotos ;  under  green  and  other  crops,  T>316 
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acres ;  wbCe  the  total  acea  under  all  Iciuda  ot  crops,  includitig  kwii  gCMtoi,  wn 

ivcrftfia  yield  of  different  grain-crops,  in  busbds,  pM  «(*,  WM  Ult 
EeoBon :— Wbeat,  2S ;  oata,  37  ;  raaize,  21 ;  burlaj,  OS. 
Mining. 

The  only  niQiiig  going  on  at  present  is  at  tbe  Mokan  co^-miDM, 
Ls  already  remarked,  about  twenty-four  miles  up  the  Mokan  River.    Tbs  onttnil 
.or  lost  year  (1S93)  was  1,150  tons,  as  RgaEnst  3,713  in  1891.    Tbo  cool  ia  Mid  il 
New  Plymouth,  at  30b.  per  ton,  for  domeatia  poxposes,  for  nhicli,  nheD 
nith  cokt>,  it  anewers  very  nell, 

IroDSand  is  fouDd  in  grciit  abundanoe  on  the  seasbore  from  Molcan  .to  FaUa. 
&  distance  of  130  miles.  It  produces,  when  smelted,  from  50  to  60  pec  oanl.  ^ 
iron  of  the  Hnest  quality.  The  liret  attempt  to  smelt  this  (and  was  made  in  ISt^ 
and  several  trials  have  been  made  since,  but  the  heavy  cost  of  production  and  tbi 
abBeuce  of  capital  and  modern  appliances,  have,  so  loc,  retarded  the  indostrj. 
CUmaU. 

The  climate  of  Taronalci  is  remarkably  healtbjr,  nilbout  anj  cittcmn  l4 
temperature. 

Below  id  given  a  table  ol.  mean  temperatures  for  the  tan  ymax  «ndii]| 
December,  1ST4  :— 
Jan.       Feb,      Mar.      April.     May.   June.    Jnly.    Aug.      Sept.       Oct.      Ken.       Dea. 
64-4      G51.      61'1      57-5      538      50      ia-3     49'8      52-9      558      59-1      63-1 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  difference  wu  IS'S. 

The  average  rainfall  at  New  Plymouth  ii  about  GOin.  for  twelve  months.  M 
aa  average  of  Sin.  per  month.  But  it  varies  considerably  with  locality  :  Im 
instance,  at  Waipuku,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  railway,  about  east  from  Mount 
Egmont,  the  annual  rainfall  is  10ft. 

Chitf  Towns. 

The  principal  town  of  the  district  is  New  Plymouth  (population  about  3.5O0)i 
situate  on  the  seoGbore,  about  two  miles  from,  and  to  the  north-oatt  of,  Ihl 
piotaresqus  rocky  islets  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves.  The  general  appearance  «l 
the  town  is  very  attractive,  and  it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardens.  The  RecMb 
tion  Grounds,  from  which  a  good  view  of  Mount  Egmont  is  obtained,  form  K 
favourite  resort, 

Kow  Plymouth  is  26S  miles  by  rail  from  Wellington,  the  railway  running  I 
a  northerly  direction  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hill,  what* 
turns  at  right-angles  westward  lac  about  eight  miles  to  New  Plymouth.     E^oqi 
Sentry  Hill  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Woitara  two  miles  distant. 

The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  ia  situated  at  the  Sugar  Linwtvi,  ,i-.  iiTr^^ly 
staled,  tw3  miles  from  the  town.    Protection  (or  shipping  i !  ■         '    '  ' 
orste  mole  or  breakwater  running  in  a  north-east  direction  far 
Ucdertlielce  of  this  there  is  wharf -accommodation  provideii 
Steamers  of  fiOO  tons  con  be  berthed  here  in  almost  all  wi 
is  eonnected  with  New  Plymouth  by  both  rail  and  rood.    1  ' 
built  at  a  cost  of  £200,000,  borrowed  under  security  of  oucfo 
revenue  of  the  Provincial  District  of  Tacauaki,  and  the  tight  to  lnv]r  a  r»to 
certain  lands.    The  present  rate  levied  is  Jd.  in  the  pound  oti  the  capital  «■ 

Mannfactnrea  in  New  Plymouth  are  represented  bj  a  saah-ajul-door  fael 
a  boat-,  a  hutter-keg-,  and  three  uoach- factories.  There  ate  also  an  Iron^eaa 
tannery,  and  a  flour-  and  bune-mill,    The  town  has  both  water  and  gaa  lijA 

Uawera,  tlio  ne it  largest  town,  is  situate  OD  the  wutero  edge  of  the  Wall 
Plains.  The  population  u  about  1.300.  Tlie  WoUington-Now  PIvmaotli 
way  runs  close  to  it  and  it  is  distant  about  lorty-oigbt  mUct  by  nQ  ! 
New  Plymouth.     Haweraia  turtounded  by  a  fUst-closs  groKJng  country. 

The  Town  of  Patea  is  situated  on  thccoast,  at  the  extreme  sou  thrmnodoL  _ 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  about  TOO.    There  ie  a  iplendld  graiinc  dUtri 
inland,  with  a  large  area  ot  land  yet  to  be  opened  up.    The  prtncipal  ladu*~~~ 
the  eaonicg,   freesing,  and  boiling-down  ot  meat.     A  dumping -ploiil  Im 
erected  lately  by  the  Harbour  Board  ;  and  laat  year  (1699)  iffti  Mm  of 
ma  shipped.    Com,  gross-seed,  tallow,  Jto.,  an  eJao  lorsely  exportid. 
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^  Stratforil,  a  compaxntivaly  young  town,  nbout  mirt  way  between  Pa  tea  and 
'  Raw  Plymouth,  ia  tnaJcinj  rapid  strides.  It  is  about  l.ODOIt.  above  SBfvlevel,  and 
has  a  bnicing  though  somewhat  moiat  climatB,  The  main  road  to  Auckland- 
known  CLE  the  Stratford-Mangaros  Road— Etarts  here.  It  has  been  formed  as  a 
Dar^roBd  [or  twenty-ons  milea.  and  the  remaiamg  distance  is  in  course  of  coa- 
structiou.  If  the  work  is  continued,  CDmniunication  with  Auckland  ahould  be 
opened  up  in  about  two  years'  time. 

The  Town  of  Waitara  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river,  and  about  ton 
miles  north-east  froai  Now  Plymouth.  The  population  ia  about  500.  The  ohief 
industry  is  the  fre:ezing  oE  meat,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Mount  Egmont 
Freezing  Company.  Tbe  works  are  fitted  with  all  modern  requi reman ta,  and 
ore  capable  ol  dealing  with  400  sheep  or  thirty  bullocks  daily.  Tha  company  baa 
been  in  operation  since  August,  1890,  and  has  exported  in  two  years  and  a  balf 
ending  March,  1893,  32,000  quarters  of  beef  -  5.378,7801b. ;  20,500  eheep 
=  l,l(il.tl481b.;  4,050  lantba  =  17S,3041b  :  total,  6,7 IB ,9331b. 

Besides  the  above,  nearly  7.000  boles  of  batter,  8,000  hales  of  wool,  and  large 
guontiticE  of  cheese  and  other  produce  have  been  exported.  Tho  steamors  oltbe 
New  Zenlimd  Shipping  Company  and  tho  Shaw-Snvill  and  Albion  Company 
call  at  Waitara  eveiy  month,  and  the  frozen  meat  is  conveyed  to  the  sleamers 
in  large  barges  specially  insulated  witli  charcoal  and  supplied  with  cold-air 
connections  uom  the  main  engines.  These  barges  can  earry  from  1,200  to  1,500 
frozen  sheep  each. 

The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Inglewood,  Opuoake,  and  Uonoia, 

Hoods  and  Railioayi. 

The  chief  means  of  communication  is  tbe  rail  way  from  Wellington,  which  tra- 

versea  the  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymouth— a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles. 

Trains  run  every  day  between  New  Plymouth  and  Palmerston  North — 17*  miloB 

— and    on    Tuesdays   and   Fridays   Uiere    are   through  -  trains   between   New 

Plymouth  and  Wellington— 358  miles.    Tho  Main  North  Koad  runs  from  New 

Plymouth,  passing  through  the  towns  o(  Waitara  and  Urenui ;  it  is  formod  as  a, 

out-rood  as  faros  Pukeacuhe.  adiatanco  of  thirty  miles.    From  here  aUorso-track 

connects  with  tho  Mokau  and  Awakino  Bivors,  and  from  Awakino  there  is  a 

track  to  Ta  Kuiti.  in  the  Auckland  Province.    About  midway  between  New 

Plymouth  and  Waitara  on  tho  above  rood,  the  Mountain  Road  diverges  and  runs 

almost  due  Bouth,  and  chieBy  along  (he  railway,  for  a  distance  ol  forty  milee, 

connecting  with  tho  Main  South  ltoa4  at  the  Town  of  Hawera.    This  is  at 

nesent  the  principal  rood  in  tbe  district,  tapping,  as  it  does,  large  numbors  of 

I  -oiitriot  roods,  and  passing  tbrougb  tha  towns  oE  Inglewood,  Slidhirst,  Stratford, 

thain,  and  Normanby. 

The  Bast  Road  branches  from  the  Mountain  Road  at  Stratford,  and  ia  formed 

|r  k  distance  oE  twenty-one  miles;  it  is  bBing  extended  into  tho  interior  so  as  ovcn- 

"aily  to  connect  with  Auckland,  and  will  open  up  a  largo  area  of  fertile  country. 

The  Main  South  Road  from  New  Plymouth  follows  the  trend  of  the  coast  to 

m  Muth,  and  was  at  one  time  tbe  coaaii-road  to  Wellington.    It  pasBos  through 

a  Tillagos  of  Omata,  Oakura,  Okato,  Rahotn,  Otakeho.  Manutabi  South,  and 

'kkftramea  and  the  towns  of  Opunake,  Klanoia,  Uawcra,  and  Patea. 

The  Junction  Road  run»  south-east  from  Now  Plymouth,  and  crosses  the 

— nlain  Rood  at  Inglewood.      It  is  formed  and  partly  metalled   (or   twenty 

I  beyond  this  point.     Eventually  it  will  connect  with  the  East  Road  at  a 

ice  of  thirty  miles  from  Stratford.     This  toad  bisects  a  number  of  district 

'  Tho  Opunake  Koad  runs  from  Stratford  to  Opunake,  twenty-six  milos, 
*rting  the  southern  base  ot  Mount  Egmont.  It  is  formed  and  metalled  lot 
Ive  roi]ea  from  Stratford  and  seven  miles  from  Opnnake  ;  tha  remainder  is 
_ii  lor  horse-troffio  only. 

Tho  EUham  Road  rnns  from  Bltham  to  Opnnake,  twenty-five  miles,  con- 
Bting  with  tho  Opunake  Road  at  Punehu,  seven  miles  from  Qpunak't.  Tliis  U 
tatd  throughout  and  partly  gravelled. 

Tha  other  main  roads  in  course  of  construction  are  the  Mimi  Road,  branob- 
j(  bom  tha  Main  Mortb  Rood  at  the   Mimi;  tho  Motukawa  Rood,  diverging 
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from  the  Junotion  Boad  near  Tarata ;  the  Anderson  Boad,  leaving  the  MouDtftin 
Eoad  near  Eltham;  and  the  Waitotara  Valley  Boad,  starting  from  the  Main 
South  Boad  at  Waitotara  Township. 

Crown  Lands  available  for  Settlement, 

Acres. 
Grown  lands  availahle  for  settlement  • .  .  •     400,000 

Taumatamahoe,  Whitianga,  and  Maraekowhai  Blocks, 

Native  lands  being  acquired    . .  • .  •  •     234,000 

Native  lands  undealt  with  . .  . .  .  •     630,000 


1,264,000 

Of  the  above  about  150,000  acres  are  open  valleys  and  hills  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  district;  a  good  deal  of  it  more  or  less  pumice-land,  but  still 
suitable  for  grazing.  From  the  rest  we  may  subtract  perhaps  10,000  acres  for 
area  absorbed  by  rivers,  gorges,  &c.,  and  there  remains  1,104,000  acres  of  forest- 
land  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  this  area,  perhaps  50,000  acres,  made  up  of  strips  of 
flats  and  terraces,  may  bo  suitable  for  agriculture,  while  the  balance — 1,154,000 
acres — will  be  good  pastoral  land. 

It  may  bo  said,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  every  sign  of  genuine  prosperity 
within  the  district,  which  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so. 


THE  HAWKE'S  BAY  LAND  DISTBICT. 
By  T.  HuMPHBDES,  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Land  District  of  Hawke's  Bay  comprises  the  portion  of  the  east  coast 
of  tho  North  Island  from  Cape  Tumagain  northwards  to  Lottin  Point,  about 
thirty  miles  beyond  tho  East  Capo,  and  embraces  an  area  of  6,063,000  acres.  Its 
western  limit  is  defined  by  the  Buahine,  Kaweka,  Ahimanawa,  Baukumara,  and 
other  high  ranges  that  form  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  flowing  through 
it  to  the  sea  and  those  that  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  West  Coast  and 
the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  Ruahino  Range  extends  northwards  from  the  ^lanawatu 
Gorge  for  about  sixty  miles  to  the  Ngaruroro  River,  its  altitude  var>ing  from 
3,000ft.  to  C,000ft.,  and  the  summit,  for  a  considerable  length,  is  snow-clad  during 
winter  months.  The  Kaweka  is  a  shorter  range,  of  an  altitude  of  5,G50ft.,  very 
rugged  and  steep,  also  covered  with  winter  snows.  From  these  ranges,  which 
fall  abruptly  on  the  Hawke's  Bay  side,  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea, 
forming  in  some  parts  fine  rolling  hills — the  essence  of  a  sheep-country — and  in 
others  extensive  ])lains,  with  comparatively  little  of  what  may  be  called  poor 
land. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  district  that  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  from  the  extent  of  arable  land  it  possesses,  it  is  likely  in  the  future  to 
be  thickly  peopled.  At  the  last  census  (1891)  the  holdings  in  this  part  embraced 
2,800,000  acres,  carrying  2,519,534  sheep  and  52,060  cattle,  and  the  population, 
inclusive  of  towns  and  villages,  was  27,593. 

Napier,  tho  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  known  as  Scinde  Island, 
which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  shingle-bank  of  several  miles  in 
length.  It  is  a  busy  town  with  a  population  of  about  8,500.  Tho  shipping  trade— 
which  is  especially  active  during  the  wool  and  frozen-meat  seasons,  as  the  large 
exports  show — is  carried  on  a  short  distance  from  tho  town,  at  Port  Ahuriri ;  but 
will,  before  long,  in  a  large  measure  bo  transferred  to  the  fine  breakwater  which 
is  now  advancing  towards  completion. 

The  country  to  the  south  is  tapped  by  a  railway  running  from  Napier  to 
Palmerston  North,  passing  through  several  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  being 
Hastings,  a  rising  place  of  2,500  inhabitants,  Waipawa,  Waipukurau,  Dannevirke, 
and,  finally,  Woodville,  situated  near  tho  Manawatu  Gorge,  and  distant  ninety- 
eight  miles  from  Napier.  It  is  at  this  end  of  the  district  that  the  Crown  has  in 
the  last  few  years  successfully  planted  settlements,  and,  in  place  of  tho  dense 
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coDlmaoDB  rorast  known  as  the  Soventj-inilo  Bush  ol  earlier  days,  there  are 
now  prosperous  townships  with  various  thriving  iai^ustrjoa  cstSiUished. 

Tho  only  main  road  going  northward  from  Napier  is  tho  coach  route  to  Taapo, 
which,  soon  after  leaving  tho  feitile  Petane  Vallej,  traverses  poor  country,  aud, 
tweoty-Gve  miles  out,  enters  the  light  pumice  soil. 

Next  in  order  northwards  from  Napier  is  the  Wairoa  County.  Though  there 
19  here  a  fair  extent  o[  good  agricultural  land  it  is  eHseutiolly  a  peutoral  countrj'. 
A  considerable  area  has,  in  late  vearn,  beeo  occupied  ad  sheep>runs,  while  some 
17,000  ftcics  at  the  Mahia  end  baa  been  taken  up  in  moderate -sized  holdings 
under  the  perpetual-lease  systom.    The  county  town  is  Clyde,  a  picturesque 

C'   ce  litunled  on  the   Wairoa  River,  which  ia   navigable  lor  vessels  of  light 
ughc  05  far  as  Frosertown.    Owing  to  titers  being  no  road  from  Napier  fit 
lot  vehicles,  tho  whole  trafBc  has  to  be  done  by  small  steamers. 

The  Wairoa  Valley  and  adjacent  country  is  noted  for  its  graia  and  fmit- 
producing  qualities.  Lake  Waikaremoana,  so  famous  for  its  magniScent  scenery, 
is  about  thirty-five  miles  distant,  the  road  to  it  for  about  twenty- Qvo  miles  can  bs 
driven  over,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  must  be  done  on  horseback.  The  lake 
ta  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.  It  is  surrounded 
by  precipitous  mountain-ranges,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  for  natural 
beauty,  can  hardly  be  aurpasaed. 

A  road  runs  northward  from  Clyde  through  more  or  less  improved  land, 
passing  through  the  village  of  Tiniroto,  and  on  to  Oisbome,  a  distance  of 
ci^vcnty-five  miles.  For  a  considerable  length  it  runs  over  very  hilly  oountry, 
STid.  ai  it  has  not  been  gravelled,  wheeled  traffic  between  the  two  towns  is 
suspended  during  the  winter  months. 

Oisbome,  the  trade  centre  of  what  is  known  as  the  Poverty  Bay  District,  is 
a  prosperous  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  rapidly  iuoreasing  in  size  and  im- 
portance, owing  to  tho  large  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in  the  Cook  County 
which  ia  becoming  settled  and  made  productive. 

At  Ibo  date  of  the  lost  census  there  were  neatly  half  ^million  sheep  in  the 
county,  and  since  thcu  much  fresh  land  has  been  broken  in.  and  tho  stock  largely 
iocreaced  in  number. 

The  plain  behind  Gisbome,  of  about  sixty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  wliicli 

hits   been   settled  for  many  years  is  very  fertile.  w<<ll  cultivated,  and  Ikears  a 

Urge  population.    Apart  from  this,  the  land  in  the  Cook  County  ia  for  the  mosti 

I'-irt  fi-De  rolling  country,  mixed  with  rough  ranges,   with  varying  classes  of 

il.  and  is  best  adapted  for  sheep-farming. 

Communication  between  Gisbome  and  Opctiki.  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is 
in-icd  on  by  a  read,  which  has  been  formed  [or  fifty  miltis,  to  the  edge  of  the 
[itio  Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  which  Crown  lands  are  open  for  selection; 
i .  ui  there  onwards  the  travelling  has  to  be  done  ou  horseback. 

The  Wniapu  County,  so  far  as  settlement  goes,  may  be  said  to  bo  in  itfl 
: .  i>i  Dcy.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Nativos,  and  much  of 
. .  hiLs  not  yet  come  before  the  Native  Land  Court  for  investigation  o(  title.  There 
.:i  here  a  lame  extent  of  good  country,  both  agricultural  and  pastoral,  chiefly  the 
latt«r,  and  doubtless  the  county  has  a  great  future  before  it.  Formed  roods  for 
vrheoied  traffic  are  few  in  nu.nber  and  not  condnuous,  but  small  steamers 
trade  regularly  along  tho  coast,  catting  in  at  Waipiro.  Tuparoa,  and  Awouui, 
Kanokawa  and  other  small  bays. 

Pastoral  Itidusirua. 

The  Haivke's  Bay  Land  District  is  pre-eminently  a  Bheep-grasiog  country. 
The  aggregato  of  the  holdings  at  the  d^te  of  last  census  was  3,803,064  acres,  and 
notwithstanding  that  &  considerable  amount  is  unused,  or  forest  country — and 
theralore  nnpioductivo — while  other  parts  are  made  use  of  (or  tillage  only,  it  was 
at  that  time  carrying  3,587,221  sheep,  besides  7S.<3U3  cattle.  The  valne  at  the 
wool  exported  during  the  twelve  months  ending  SOtb  Juno,  1S92,  vcos  oonsidor- 
"  - nillion  pounds  sterling,  that  shipped  from  Nnpier  alone  representing 
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alone  during  the  eame  period  was  of  a  value  of  £195,689,  while  further  shipmenta 
were  made  from  Gisbome.  This  industry  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  both  directly  to  those  engaged  in  breeding,  shearing,  freezing,  and  ship- 
ping, and  indirectly  to  those  who  labour  at  bushfellmg,  grass-seed  sowing,  fencing, 
and  otherwise  opening-up  new  country.  Nor  must  tiie  cutting  of  the  immense 
amount  of  firewood  consumed  at  the  works  be  for|[otten.  All  this  benefit! 
the  settler  with  limited  means,  by  providing  him  with  funds  to  improve  hii 
holding,  and  to  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  general  prosperity  in  the  settle- 

ments. 

Agricultural  Pursuits, 

Agriculture  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  might  be  with  so  much  land 
suitable  for  root-  and  grain-crops.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  profits  made  in 
sheep-farming.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Heretaunga  Plains  and  the  flat 
lands  near  Gisbome.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  root-crops  ;  potatoes  range  from 
12  to  15  tons  to  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  exceed  this  amount.  Only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  grain  is  grown ,  barley,  for  which  the  soil  seems  well 
adapted,  returning  from  20  to  GO  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  those  of  a  good  sample. 

Dairying, 

Settlers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  daiiy ing,  and  lately  factories  have 
been  established  in  the  bush-districts,  at  Norscwood,  ^laharahara,  and  Woodville, 
whilst  several  others  are  in  contemplation.  At  the  last-mentioned  town  a  cheese- 
factory  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years  which  turns  out  an  excellent  article 
much  sought  after  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

Timber  Industry, 

The  timber  industry  is  extensive,  numerous  saw-mills  being  in  full  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  district.  In  the  forest  between  Takapau  and  Woodville 
there  are  twelve,  with  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  10,000,000ft.  This  tract 
of  forest  is  the  one  most  utilised  for  milling  puiposes,  and  will  yield  a  plentiful 
supply  for  a  long  time  to  come,  notwithstanding  that  for  years  past  a  large 
amount  of  totara  timber  has  been  taken  out  of  it  to  send  to  other  parts  of  the 
colony.  Further  north  there  is  no  totara  in  any  quantity,  though  riniu,  white 
pine,  and  otlier  milling  timbers  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  forests, 
and  in  the  Poverty  Bay  district  puriri  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Other  industries,  such  as  fellmongory,  soap-works,  boot-,  coach-,  andsosh-  and 
door  factories,  &c.  are  established  in  the  principal  towns. 

Climate, 

The  climate  is  generally  of  a  mild  character,  and  though  hot  along  the  coast- 
lanus  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  is.  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  not 
so  relaxing  as  that  of  parts  of  the  Island  farther  north.  The  rain-fall  is  light, 
excepting  in  the  bush  districts  and  high  inland  country. 

Kapicr  itself  is  recommended  by  many  medical  men  as  a  resort  for  individuals 
suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its 
winter  season. 

Crown  Lands, 

The  land  held  by  tenants  of  the  Crown  under  the  various  systems  of  tenure 
amounts  to  473,51 1  acres,  and  there  remains  about  the  same  quantity  to  bo  dis- 
posed of.  The  remainder  is  for  the  most  part  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only, 
any  lit  for  agriculture  lying  in  small  isolated  spots,  widely  scattered,  and  such  as 
could  not  be  selected  independently  of  the  surrounding  inferior  land.  This,  with 
little  exception,  is  broken  forest  country,  fitted  more  for  sheep  than  cattle,  and 
having  an  average  carrying  capacity,  when  cleared,  of  one  sheep  to  the  acre, 
though  the  best  of  it  might  possibly  graze  from  two  to  three.  One  block  of  4,000 
acres  now  open  for  selection  near  Pohui  is  hilly,  with  limestone  formation  in 
parts ;  another  of  8,000  acres  at  Nuhaka  North  is  high  country  with  light  soil. 
There  is  another  and  larger  block  in  the  Motu  District,  near  the  horse- track 
from  Gisborno  to  Opotiki,  and  about  flfty  miles  from  the  former  town,  also  hilly 
forest  country,  but,  notwithstanding  its  height  above  sea-level,  well  adapted  for 
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grkcmg.  There  are  about  400.000  acres  oF  Crown  l&nda  cot  yet  Ihrova  open  tor 
*el«ation,  partly  lying  in  the  Hangaroa  and  Jlotu  Districts,  Wairon  County,  and 
partly  baoti  coiintry  in  tbe  Waiapu  County.  The  bulk  of  this  is  forest-clad  mid 
very  tougb,  tbougb  the  soil  ia  fair. 

Native  Lands. 
01  the  Native  lands  in  tbie  dietrict,  a  very  considerable  portion  has  been 
leased  to  Europeans,  but  there  atil)  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Slacria  a.  valuable 
estate,  comprising  both  n^ricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  including  some 
600,000  acres  of  excellent  land  that  haa  not  yet  came  before  tbe  Native  I.aiid 
Court  for  investigation  of  title.  Tbia  land  lies  for  the  most  part  iu  the  Wniapu 
County,  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Cape. 

THE  WELLINGTON  LAHD  DISTRICT. 
The  Wellington  Z^uid  Di«tlict  is  bounded  on  (he  north  by  the  districts  of 
Auolcland  and  Hatvke's  Bay,  on  tbe  west  by  that  of  Taranaki.  on  the  cast  by 
thd  tea,  uid  on  tbe  south  and  south-west  by  Cook  Strait.  The  area  contained 
^Mthin  these  limits  is  about  6,000,000  aores.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
<  and  11"  30'  South  latitude;  its  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  about 
1  ^<  J  mites,  and  its  mean  width  east  and  west  about  sixty  miles. 
Pkysieal  Features. 
The  distriot  is  divided  into  two  wclldeSned  parts  by  a  mountain  range, 
which  forms  port  of  the  backbone  ot  the  North  Island,  At  its  northern  end  this 
range— there  known  by  the  name  of  Ruahine,  and  averaging  a  height  ot 
about  4,000ft.— divides  Wellington  from  Hawko's  Bay,  but  after  passing  the 
point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  llanaivatu  River,  flowing  from  cast  to  west 
tight  through  it,  the  range  takes  (be  name  of  Tararua  for  many  miles,  until  at 
About  forty  miles  from  its  tetmtaation  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait,  it  divides 
into  two  tnain  ranges,  known  respectively  under  the  general  names  of  Rioiutaka 
nod  ToraruQ,  both  ranges  averaging  from  2.SO0ft.  to  3,SO0ft.  in  height,  tho 
highest  point  being  Uitre  Peak,  5,I64ft.  Parallel  to  the  main  range,  and  divided 
fi..m  it  by  the  Wairorapa  Plain  and  the  undulating  country  to  the  nortli,  are  a. 
-I  lies  of  ranges  at  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  East  Coast,  knonn  as  the 
LLiketoi,  Taipo,  Maungaraki,  and  Haurangi  Ranges.  Lying  on  the  northern 
lintder  of  the  district  are  the  Ealmanawa  Ranges,  on  oflsboOt  from  the  Ruahine, 
which  are  generally  open  and  grass- covered,  rising  to  a  mean  height  ol  about 
«,500ft.  Westward  from  the  latter  mouutains,  and  divided  from  them  by  a  deep, 
brood  valley,  in  which  flow  the  Waikato  and  Waugoeba  Rivers,  is  the  voloanie 
chain  ol  mountains  in  which  arc  sitoated  Ruapehu  (8,8T8ft,)  and  Mgauruhoe,  an 
' '  -e  volcano,  T.SlSft.  high.  The  long,  sweeping  curve  ot  Cook  Strait,  forming 
jonth.vrestem  limit  ot  the  district,  from  the  Patoa  River  to  within  twenty 
.  «  ot  Wellington,  is  bordered  by  a  comparatively  level  and  undulating  country, 
ir  neatly  all  under  cultivation,  which  has  an  average  width  of  about  fifteen 
*-  This  country  is  one  of  the  Quest  parts  ot  the  colony,  and  is  celebrated  for 
ilf't^sing  capabilities.  It  was  originally  in  u.  great  measure  an  open 
J,  though  the  EOUthern  part,  where  the  plain  is  narrowed  in  between  the 
i  the  Tararua  Range,  has  a  good  deal  of  forest  on  it,  which  is  fast  dis- 
ing  under  the  axo  of  the  settler, 

'"id  of  this  coastal  plain,  at  varying  distances  from  the  sea,  tho  country 

'  rises  to  a  mean  height  of  about  1,500ft.  to  l,800tt.,  and  becomes  a  good 

en  in  character.    It  was  originally  almost  entirety  forest-clad.    It  is 

t  up  by  rivers  and  streams  flowing  from  the  interior  to  tho  sea,  the 

eipttl  ot  which  arc,  commencing    from    the    north :    the  Waitotara,   the 

wu!,  tbe  Wbangachu.  the  Rangitikei,  the  Oroua,  the  Pohongina,  and  the 

_    itD,  whioli,  after  leaving  the  gorge  in  the  Ruahine  Ranges,  nms  through  a 

n  cotuitry  to  its  mouth  in  Cook  Strait.     All  of  this  broken  country  is  com- 

"^  ''  ~Apa,  or  marly  formation,  which  takes  grass  excellcutly.  and  promises 

r  fataro  to  be  a  large  sheep- carrying  district, 

__ioint  fifteen  miles  south  of  tho  volcanic  peaks  ot  Ruapehu  tlountain 

«  oovntfj  terminate*  in  a  fairly  well-marked  escarpment,  giving  place  to 
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a  more  level  and  undulating  country  formed  of  Tolcanio  matter,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  forest-clad,  though  on  the  south-east,  east,  and  west  sides  of 
that  mountain  there  are  open  grassy  plains,  of  no  great  fertility^  but  yet  suited 
to  pastoral  pursuits. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  formed  by  the  Bimntaka  and  Tarania 
Ranges  is  the  great  depression  known  in  its  southern  end  as  the  Wairarapa  Plains, 
which  gradually  rises  northwards  from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  wooded,  some- 
what broken  country,  of  no  great  height,  at  a  distance  of  some  forty-five  miles  from 
the  sea.  From  here  the  country  falls  again  slightly  to  the  Upper  Manawata 
River,  the  depression  in  this  part  being  marked  by  the  extensive  flats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pe^iatua,  and  by  the  shallow  valleys  of  the  Mangahao,  Manga- 
tainoko,  and  Tiraumca  Rivers  and  their  branches.  For  thirty  miles  from  the  sea 
this  great  valley  is  mostly  open,  with  patches  of  forest  here  and  there,  but  becomes 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  wood  at  the  base  of  the  Rimutaka  and  Tararua 
Ranges.  The  quality  of  the  soil  varies  from  light  and  stony  on  the  Wairarapa 
Plains  proper,  to  rich  papa  country  as  the  northern  end  is  approached.  The 
southern  end  of  this  country,  the  whole  of  which  is  (or  was)  forest-clad,  is  watered 
by  the  Ruamahanga  River  and  its  tributaries.  Generally  the  district  is  a  pastoral 
one,  though  agriculture  is  also  pursued  successfully.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Puketoi  Ranges  is  in  many  places  composed  of  limestone,  and  promises  in  the 
future  to  become  a  very  rich  pastoral  district,  such  as  will  carry  a  considerable 
population.  In  the  forks  formed  by  the  Tararua  and  Rimutaka  Ranges  the  Hutt 
Hiver  takes  its  rise,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through  an  undulating  or 
level  country,  finally  falling  into  Port  Nicholson.  The  valley  contains  some  very 
lino  land,  generally  held  in  small  holdings.  The  slopes  of  the  bounding  ranges 
are  cvcrywlicro  clothed  in  forests. 

The  Wellington  District  is  essentially  a  forest  district,  for  out  of  the  six 
million  acres  contained  within  its  borders,  3,400,000  are  still  under  forest. 
Settlers  must  therefore  look  forward  to  having  to  make  their  farms  by  felling  and 
burning  the  bush  before  grass  can  be  sown,  and,  as  it  takes  from  ten  to  fSceen 
years  before  the  plough  can  be  used  in  bush  land,  the  principal  industry  must  be 
for  many  years  of  a  pastoral  character,  for  which  purpose  the  climate  and  soil 
are  admirably  adapted.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  cost  of  felling  and 
burniiif;  oixlinary  hush  varies  from  25s.  to  35s.  an  acre.  To  this  must  be  added  about 
20s.  for  seed  auil  fencing.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  return  to  be  received  at 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  after  felling.  The  usual  practice  is  to  put  sheep 
on  to  the  new  lands  soon  after  the  grass  lias  obtained  a  good  hold.  The  process 
of  improving  the  lands  by  the  gradual  '*  logging  up  "  and  burning  of  the  fallen 
tree-trunks  is  a  lonj^  one,  but  the  result  pays,  and  in  the  end  fine  pasture  lands 
are  obtained  on  the  hills,  and  agricultural  lands  on  the  flats. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  Wellington  Land  District  contains  within  its  borders 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  land  in  the  North  Island,  very  little  of  it  except  the 
mountain  tops  being  unfitted  for  use,  while  some  of  it  is  of  very  superior  quality, 
suited  for  the  growth  of  productions  of  every  temperate  clime. 

Coimnu7tication. 

The  district  is  well  provided  with  means  of  communication,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  intcrprovincial  coastal  trade,  which  centres 
in  Wellington,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  there  are  lines  of  steamers  running 
along  both  coasts  northwards,  calling  at  the  smaller  ports,  more  especially  in 
the  wool  season. 

In  the  matter  of  railways,  the  completion  of  the  line  now  forming  from 
Eketahuna  in  the  Wairarapa  Valley  to  Woodville  on  the  Napier-Palmerston 
line,  will  make  this  district  very  easy  of  access  from  its  chief  port,  Wellington. 
Starting  from  that  city,  the  line  runs  up  the  Hutt  Valley,  over  the  Rimutaka 
Ranges  into  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  passing  several  flourishing  townships  on  the 
way,  and  terminating  at  present  at  Eketahuna,  a  distance  of  93  miles.  On  the 
west  coast,  a  line  of  railway  departing  from  the  same  city  crosses  the  lower  end 
of  the  Tararua  Ranges,  and  from  their  western  bases  runs  through  a  fertile  and 
populated  country  to  Patea,  on  the  north-western  border,  192  miles  from  W^elling- 
ton,  and  beyond  that  place  to  New  Plymouth.    At  Palmerston,  a  branch  lino 
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from  the  above,  alter  passing  through  the  irnnawaita  Gorge,  truveraes  the  greater 
port  of  Hawke'B  Bay,  tmniinatiug  at  the  Totm  of  Napier.  Kear  M&rton 
another  lice  of  railway  branchea  oH  from  the  some  line,  and  turns  iolaiid 
loviard^  the  Qortbem  cud  of  tho  district.  About  19  milci  of  this  bavo  been 
formed,  and  its  lurther  eiteosioii  is  ntill  in  progress.  This  line  will  eventually 
tap  the  large  aiea  of  available  lands  on  the  noitfaem  border  of  the  district. 
The  total  mileage  of  railways  open  in  tlic  Wellington  District  on  the  31st  Marob, 
1893,  was  about  3*0  miles. 

Connected  with  tbe  railnay s  ore  innumerable  roods,  many  of  these  tirBt-clais 
nnes,  serving  to  give  access  to  the  remoter  setttements  and  unoccupied  Grown 
land.  One  main  line  of  road  is  now  nearly  completed,  which,  leaving  Huntei- 
ville  on  the  Main  Trunk  Kailway,  runs  northwards  the  whole  length  of  the 
district,  and  eOecte  a  junction  with  the  Auckland  rnnds;  this  line  will  be  much 
□sod  in  the  near  future  as  a  route  for  both  settlers  and  tourists  visiting  the 
interior  lakes  and  mountains.  Another  main  road  is  also  under  construction, 
and  vill  be  open  for  trafQc  in  the  summer  of  1S93,  which,  starting  from  Napier 
in  an  easterly  direction,  posses  over  the  Ruahina  Mountains,  and,  after  traversing 
the  undulating  and  level  country  round  the  foot  of  Ruapehu  Mountain,  even- 
tuntly  strikes  the  Whanganui  Biver  at  Pipiriki,  a  distance  oi  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouth. 

Inland  water  communication  is  confined  to  the  Whanganui  River,  np  which 
a  little  steamer  runs  once  a  week  from  Wonganui  to  Pipiriki.  Beyond  that 
point  the  river  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  Taumarauui,  in  tbe  Auckland 
District.  The  scenery  on  the  river  is  very  fine,  and  along  its  banks  a 
reeervstioD  of  a  mile  in  width  has  been  made,  to  preserve  the  native  forotts 
from  d^truftion,  and  so  retain  for  ever  the  beauty  of  this  noble  streiuii. 
Steamers  proceed  up  the  Manawatu  Biver  for  a  few  miles  to  the  Town  of  Foxton, 
which  is  connected  with  the  railway  system  of  this  disirict.  The  Patea  and 
Waitotara  Rivers  are  also  both  navigable  for  canoes  for  some  distance  from  their 
mouths,  and  the  former  is  entered  by  small  steamers. 

On  most  of  the  main  roods  conneoting  with  the  railways  coaches  are 
mnning.  convoying  passengers  and  mails  to  the  more  distant  settlements,  while 
all  tho  principal  towns  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  telegraph  or 
tslephone  communication.  Publio  schools  are  found  in  every  part  of  tho  distriot 
wherever  a  few  families  are  congregated  together. 

Products. 
Wellington  is  at  present  a  wool  and  meat-producing  district,  bs  Jb  ptovad  by 
iio  large  area  under  grass  in  1803— viz.,  I,8i3.420  aoiea ;  but  in  addition  a  con- 
.iJerable  amount  of  |rain,  flax,  timber,  butter,  and  obeese  is  turned  out  eaoli 
)uar.  The  meat-freezing  industry  has  been  greatly  developed  the  last  few  years, 
aud  is  likely  to  extend,  from  the  simplo  rsaaon  that  most  of  tho  new  country 
under  process  of  settlement  nill  be  suitable  only  for  pastoral  pursuits  for  many 
vears  to  come.  There  are  freezing  works  at  Wellington,  Wonganui,  and  Long- 
bun.  The  price  of  sheep  has  increased  enormously  since  meet-freezing  began  ^ 
tbe  trade  has  therefore  been  very  far-reaching  jn  the  benefits  it  has  conferred 
on  tbe  oountry  settlers.  The  country  round  Wanganui,  Waitotara.  and  Patea. 
in  the  north-western  part  of  tho  distriot,  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and 
excellence  of  the  oattlo  raised  there,  and  exports  largely  to  other  partR  of  th« 
colony.  The  following  figures  will  show  tbe  average  return  pet  acre  of  grain, 
Ac,  for  the  year  ia!)3:  Wheat,  2204  bushels;  oats,  31'Si  bushels  i  barley, 
36*7  bushels ;  hoy,  1'69  tons ;  potatoes,  7-09  tons.  The  flax-industry  is  o 
uonsiderable  one,  the  Town  of  Foxton  and  its  neighbourhood  producing  tho 
greatest  quantities.  Sawmills  arc  to  be  found  all  over  tbe  district  where 
the  means  of  oommunioation  allow  of  it,  the  timbers  cut  bciog  principally 
(otoia  and  red-pine,  both  of  which  ore  largely  used  in  house- con struotion  anU 
other  works.  Many  of  the  native  woods  are  very  beautiful,  but  at  presoat  are 
utilitid  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  soil  and  climate  ore  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  hence  we  find  creameries  and  hutter- 
fftotodes  increosing  in  number  very  cousiderably  each  year,  and  the  export 
conM«nlly  kugmenciDg. 
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The  caoBtB  of  Wellington  are  not  bo  well  supplied  in  this  respect  as  Rf«  na 
other  pEirts  of  bhe  oolonj :  but  wiiat  is  loat  in  number  is  mado  up  ja  A  gta 
men^uia  by  the  Qxcollenau  of  iU  prinoipal  one — Port  KlcboUon— which,  from  t] 
|»sitioa  it  occupies,  at  Iba  mee ting-point,  b.%  it  wore,  of  the  coastal  troifiic  of  bo 
islanda,  and  from  its  sheltered  position  and  depth  of  water,  may  be  conuder 
□na  of  the  most  convenient  harbours  in  the  norld.  The  VVhanganui  Bin 
trhich  has  been  considerably  improved  by  artificial  meana,  is  the  Becond  part 
the  district,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  carrisd  on  by  coastal  steamen.  Pal 
and  niauawatu  Rivera  are  also  used  by  the  ooa»Cal  steamers,  whilst  sarer*!  otli 
places  along  the  shore  aOocd  shelter  and  stopping- places,  according  to  (ba 
tion  of  thn  wind.  The  extension  of  railways  along  both  coasts  has.  in  * 
measure,  done  away  with  the  inconvonienoes  arising  from  wont  of  harbcun. 

The  capita]  of  Che  colony — Wellington — is  situated  in  the  south-west  snf 
of  Port  Nicholson,  on  LambtOD  Barbour.  The  wharfage- aacomiaodatioa  beM 
inferior  to  none  in  the  colony,  and  the  wharves  present  always  a  bus;  saeae  i 
life  with  the  numerous  steamers  and  sailing- vessels  continuously  dischargiag 
taking  in  passengers  and  cargoes.  From  two  to  four  ocean-going  stcamara  01 
not  inliequently  eeen  alongside,  loading  with  wool,  ftoaeji  meat,  and  Otfat 
products,  for  eonvnyanca  to  Europe.  The  port  possesses  &  patent  il^ 
Evans'  Bay,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city.  Founded  ia  l&W  by  b 
New  Zealand  Company,  the  oity  occupies  the  flats  skirting  the  original  eba 
line,  long  since  obliterated  by  the  leolamatioD  of  the  foreshore,  which  ia  lu 
mostly  covered  with  fine  buildings.  Kising  directly  from  the  old  shoce-Uiw 
a  range  of  hills,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  oli  built  over  Tho  presence 
hilly  country  round  the  harbour — some  of  which  ia  still  wooded— odd*  groally 
its  beauty,  and  gives  it  (be  appearance  of  a  lake.  The  population  of  the  city 
1B91  was  31,031.  Being  the  seat  of  Government,  it  contains  the  tesidonce  of  ll 
Governor  and  the  hcsd-quortere  of  the  Qovemment  departments,  which  ■ 
located  in  what  is  said  to  bo  the  largest  wooden  building  m  the  suutbem  ben 
sphere,  There  are  several  noticeable  public  buildings,  amongst  which  rniut  I 
enumerated  the  General  Post  Offioe,  the  Government  Life  Insurance  OfSeei.Pobl 
Library,  School  of  Art,  and  Horboui:  Board  OSioe.  Tha  city  ia  lighted  br  eU 
tricity,  and  its  streets  ore  well  kept  and  clean,  whilst  an  exoollent  supply  o(w*t 
is  obtained  from  the  WaJiiui'O'mata  River,  on  the  other  side  ot  the  hubot 
The  principal  industries  consist  of  iron-  and  brass-foundries,  lootorlcs,  sai 
soap-and-candle  works,  boot- factories,  aerated  water,  meat-EreeaiDg  worln,  nj 
way  workshops,  coaoh-buildlng,  wooUeu  tacloriea,  roiie-ond-twine  woMit,  a^t^Ui 
door  factories,  brick-,  tile-,  and  pottery-works,  beside)  innumerable  other  nnlJli 
works  of  various  kinds.  The  oity  is  increasing  ^vith  rapid  strides  ;  its  eloellai 
position,  together  with  the  fine  back-country,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  Ha 
Zealand  towna. 

Wnnganui,  situated  near  tho  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  tha  old* 
town  in  the  district  next  to  Wellington,  from  which  it  is  dtatout  ISl  xoilet  1 
rail  (the  distance  by  sea  being  only  100  miles).  It  is  the  centre  of  on  exoellM 
farming  district,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  and  several  manuiactoties.  N*i 
the  mouth  of  the  river  are  some  extensive  freezing-works,  the  meat  front  wUi 
is  conveyed  by  lighters  to  the  largo  English  steamers  lying  ofl  Ilia  mouth  of  tl 
liver.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  bos  a  good  wateisaupply.  Sot  Imt  froi 
it  are  some  extensive  railway  workshops.  Altogether,  it  is  a  thriving  plM*,  w{( 
a  population,  in  1B91,  oE  5,011. 

ralmerston  is  an  inland  town  at  the  junction  of  the  WelliDgtoe-New  Fl 
mouth  and  the  Polmerston-Napiec  Railways.  It  is  situatad  on  a  fine  plain  1 
tlie  mjdst  of  a  most  excellent  (arming  disCiict,  which  extends  for  many  mile*  I 
all  dircotiona.  It  is  88  mileH  from  Wellington,  and  110  miles  from  !4a{il«r.  . 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  etjnipped  with  all  requirement!  f  iir  a  towu  ot  ll 
site,  and  i^i  increasing  at  a  rapid  rata.    Its  population  wm.  In  Ih'Jl,  tMS, 

Mosterlooiasituatcdat  theheadof  til*  Waironpa  VBllty.outho  WfllinglM 
Bkotahuna Railway, siilysevcnmllds from Ihecapital.   Ui*lbaD«ilaio(ant(I 
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cnU&rftl  Mid  pastoral  district,  BJid  contitinecl  a  popatation  oi  3,114  in  1B91.  It  is 
lit  by  gas,  and  haa  sever&l  iadustrioE,  sucli  as  tellmongerj,  ropa- making,  flox- 
milis,  coach- factoty,  £c.,  and,  in  addition,  haa  some  eicol lent  fiiih -breeding  pondu, 
(tdib  vbicb  many  of  the  riven  in  tbe  oolany  have  been  Ruppliod  with  trout, 

Greytown  North  is  BituatadontheBame  lineof  railway,  near  tbe  middleof  the 
Wfunuapa  Valley,  fifty-thrae  miles  from  Wellington.  The  chief  induHlrieB  are 
MwmilU.  coach -factory,  J;  0.  The  population  in  lS!)t  \Taa  1,141.  A  few  miles 
further  north  ii  the  town  of  CartattoQ,  whore  are  to  be  found  timber-roille, 
chceae-Eaetoiy,  &o,,  and  a  population  of  over  1,100  pariiODR-  Featheretoa  is  also 
in  the  valley,  near  the  head  of  tbe  Wairarapa  Lake,  and  is  fifty  miles  by  rail 
from  Wellington. 

On  the  -nest  coaet  of  the  district  are  tbe  following  townshipx  ;  Feilding, 
distant  104  miles  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  1,583 ;  the 
centre  ol  a  very  fine  distriot,  and  the  outlet  o£  ft  large  inland  diatriot,  fast  becom- 
ing  Bettlod:  Marton,  123  miles  by  tail  from  Wellington,  nith  a  population  of 
976 :  also  the  centre  of  a  very  doe  district,  and  near  where  tlie  tiain  Trunk  Line 
cf  railway  turns  ofl  to  the  north  :  Haloombe.  112  miles  distant  from  Wellington ; 
besides  many  smaller  towns,  such  as  Foiton,  Bulls,  Ashurst,  Haijt«rville,  Ac, 
all  situated  in  thriving  agricultural  aud  pastoral  districts. 

CtimaSe. 

,     The  climate  of  Wellington  District  Is  health;  and  mild,  tbe  mean  annual 

■iperature  (in  the  city)  being  54-8,  whilst  the  mean  rainfall  ia  48'3in,  per 
Simi.  The  rainfall  diBcrs,  however,  according  to  locality.  In  tbe  interior  and 
(  the  ranges  it  is  much  greater.  The  top  of  Buapehu  Mountain  is  covered 
h  perpetual  snow,  wbioh  lies  also  on  the  tops  of  Kalmanawa,  Buahine,  and 
jftrua  in  the  winter.  Froets  also  are  heavy  in  the  interior.  The  area  of  lands 
a  left  in  the  bands  of  the  Grown  to  be  dealt  nitb  ia  the  Wellington  District 
*  loat  696,000  acres— eioluaive  o(  bill-tops,  iakea,  &c..  which  cover  an  area  of 
:t  64,000  acres.  Lands  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Natives  amount  to  about 
'0  OOTOS,  much  of  which  is  of  good  quality. 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  LAKD  DISTRICT. 
By  H.  G-  Clark,  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Marlborough  District,  occupying  tbe  north-east  comer  of  the  Middle 
iBland,  EUid  containing  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  is  most  advantageously  situated 
for  trade  i  the  principal  port,  Pieton,  one  of  the  best  harbQuts  in  the  oolcny, 
being  only  fifty-three  miles  by  sea  from  Wellington.  The  district  throughout  is 
mountainous,  but  none  even  ot  the  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual 
mow,  though  Tapunenuka,  on  the  East  Coast,  attains  an  elevation  of  9,4C2ft.,  or 
1, 192ft.  higher  than  Mount  EgmonC. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  bounded  by  Cook  Strait,  nuraerotu  deep 
fiords  and  hays  nm  far  into  the  land.  The  principal  inlets  ate  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  with  the  Town  of  Pieton  at  itshead.and  Pelorus  Sound,  on  which  Havelock 
is  situated.  Four  coQEiderable  rivers— the  Wairau,  Awatere,  ClELrenee,  and  Con- 
way—rlseiiear  the  western  booudary  of  the  diattict;  the  two  former,  running  east 
■.ndnortb,  tall  mto  Cook  Strait;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  and  easterly  oonrse, 
diaeharge  into  Iba  aea  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Islaod,  These  rivers  water  large 
and  fertile  volleys,  but  none  can  be  entered  by  veasels  except  the  Wairau,  which 
ii  navigable  (or  small  steamers  for  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  district  metamorphic  schists,  similar  to  the  rocks  on  the 
Westland  and  Otago  goldficlds,  occupy  a  small  area,  and  rise  into  hills  from 
S.OOUIt.  to  4,000ft.  elevation,  amongst  which  the  Wakamarina.  Wairau  Valley, 
and  Mahakipawa  Goldfields,  and  the  Bndeavonr  Inlet  Antimony- mine  are  situ- 
ated. Coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pieton  and  in  the 
Clarence  Valley,  but  none  has  been  as  yet  successfully  worked  within  tbe  district. 
A  narrow  belt  oE  while  tertiary  limestone,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  extends 
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a  of  cha  llorlborough  Land  Dittrivl 
is  centred  in  the  town  ol  Blenheim,  aj  ' 


nibh  small  intenoptioi 
FrDiinoial  District. 

Tbe  Uorlboiougb   Imid   may  be   divided   into  thteo    classes ;    opea    1 

gocerall;  covered  with  ossaciatod  grasses,  forest-liwd,  and  inteunedikto,  i_ 
luid  partly  forest  putly  ooverod  with  scrub,  tern,  or  other  i&nk  vegatallod 
This  Diiginal  condition  of  tbe  Boil  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  lacaliiation  ot  ii' 
dDHtries,  and  a  ver;  unegaal  distribution  oF  tbe  population.  Thus  tbe  « 
canctry  was  taken  up  lor  pantoral  purposes;  in  tbe  forest  country  tbe  timM 
industry  developed,  and  the  intermediuitG  land  passed  into  tbe  hands  oE  a^ 
cultuiists.  Though  a|ricultura  is  now  extending  into  the  pastoral  and  lonst 
cDuntry.and  conBiderable  areas  of  fon^sC-land  have  been  cleared  aod  laid  doivn  in 
grass,  the  portions  ot  the  district  characterized  by  the  respective  industries  un 
still  well  defined. 

The  Wairau  Plain,  containing  about  GS,000  aares,  on  irbich  stands  Bleahaum, 
the  capital  of  Marlborough,  is  tTio  principal  block  of  agricultural  land  within 
the   diBtriot,    The   soil,  generally  good,  is   on  the  lower  or  aenward  side  of 
tba    plain    oitreincly  (ertile,  especially  near  Blenheim,   which   ia  sumand«d 
by   Dumeroua  fine  gardens,  well  sheltered  with  trees.    The  average  yi<Jd  <4.H 
wheat  (For  the  plain)  is  about  35  bushels  per  acre ;  oE  oati  and  barley  3G,  i  ~^ 
peas  30,  and  of  potatoes  6  tons  per  acre.     Hops  have  been  auooeaslullv  gro« 
for  nisny  years  in  the  neighbourhood  oE  the   tonn,   but  owing   to  the  bigfl 
pcioe  of  labour  their  cultivation  has  not  extended.     Eighteen  miles  of  nxlvit^ 
connect  Bleaheim  with  Pictou,  ivbere  vessels  load  for  London  and  other  Ior«i0l 
parts.    Besides  this  it  has  direct  oom manic fttion  with  Wellington,  the  Opana 
a  branch  oE  the  Wairau  River,  being  navigable  by  steamers  oE  light  draught  U 
where  the  town  is  situated.    Tba  plain,  traversed  in  all  directious  by  goodir-' 

adamised  roads,  and  dotted  over  with  ' '     ' 

well  cultivated  fields,  aud  surrounded 
ttppearance,     Slore  than  hall  the  populi 

—12,782  according  to  tbe  last  

on  the  Wairan  Ploio. 

Tbe  second  agricultural  centre  is  in  the  neigbbouihood  of  KaikoiuA ;  tbe  lani 
extending  along  the  base  of  Mount  PylTo,  between  the  Kohai  and  Hapuku  Bivets- 
about  13,000  acres  in  eitonl — ia  held  in  small  or  modorate-siied  farms.    "" 
soil  is  good,  the  block  known  as  "  The  Swamp,"  between  Mount  Fyfle  and 
Peninsula,  being  particularly  rich,     Kaikoura  baa  direct  steamer-comniUQi_ 
tion  with  Welliogton  and  Xiyttelton,  and  receives  a  weakly  mail,   carried  b^ 
eOBch  from  Blenheim.    The  population  of  the   town  and  Euburhaa  riding  ii 
1,060,  the  remainder  of  tbe  county  containing  only  400, 

About  1,700,000  acres  of  the  Marlborongh  Land  Distriotisat  present  devDt* 
to  keeping  sheep.  In  this  is  inolnded  900,000  acres  of  Crown  land,  bold  nndt. 
leases  that  expire  for  the  moat  pact  in  1896,  The  leaseholds  in  the  oorlbam  put 
of  the  district  contain  a  large  citent  of  scrub-  and  fem-covered  country,  now  pn- 
ducing  little  or  no  food  for  sheep,  but  capable  of  improvement.  Thn  total  DtunlNr 
of  sheep  depastured  is  631,000,  distributed  as  fallows  amongst  the  coontiM  iiit» 
which  the  land  district  is  divided:  Blarlborough  County,  642,000 1  Kiaikaat  ~ 
County,  193,000;  Sounds  County,  86,000,  On  the  natural  pasture  ot  Ibo  <n 
country  merino  sheep  are  almost  exclusively  kept,  the  land  oanying  from  n 
to  one  sheep  per  ooro.  In  the  forest  country,  on  sown  grass,  Uic  lr~'  *" 
from  two  to  four  crossbred  sheep  per  acre. 

The  direct  exportation  ol  froean  meat  from  Fioton  to  London  oommenecd  ic. 
1892,  when  10,488  oarcoses  were  shipped.    This  year,  1893,  the  quaniily  wdl  bifl 
□early  double ;  a  large  number  of  sheep  having  boon  driven  ottrland  from  Nelw« 
vi"  the  Pelorus  Valley.    Much  of  the  open  land  near  tbe  odwI  is  well  adaptci 
for  agriculture,  and  must  eventually  bo  brought  under  crop,  but  at  p— — ' 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  sheop,  the  tendency  is  hi  an  o] 
direciioD.    On  many  ol  tbe  smalt  (aims  near  Kaikoura  muttou  it 
where  com  was  fi^rmerty  grown.    Though  this  land  was  originally  d 
trees,  it  grows  several  foreign  species  well.     On  many  of  tba 
--re  beginning  to  lelieve  tbe  monotony  ol  the  grass-coantry. 

A  railway  is  now  in  oouiae  ot  constinction  from  Blenhum  to  t^  Awi 
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Ta.Uc7.  When  it  is  completed  the  low  (itbleland  between  t'he  Ure  and  Awatcre 
Riven  —  about  900  Equa.re  miles  in  extent  — ^  Trill  be  almost  an  extension  of  the 
Wairaii  Flsin . 

The  portion  of  Marlborough  north-west  ci  the  Wniran  River,  eitonding  to 
the  bounOArj  of  (tie  NetsoD  Land  Distriet.  and  including  the  County  of  Sounds, 
is  all  nboat  2SO.0OO  acres,  was  oiiginall;  covered  with  dense  Eoreat.  In  the 
vOiUeye,  and  on  the  loner  hill-slopes,  rimu.  kabikatoa,  matai,  totara,  miro.  and 
tawa  were  the  principal  forest-trees.  The  higher  portions  of  the  hills  and  steep 
spurs  were  clothed  with  tba  various  sfiecies  aod  varieties  of  hirch  (beach),  to 
which,  along  the  shores  of  (ho  Sound,  were  added  pukatea  and  kohekohe,  I0CIII7 
called  cedar.  During  the  last  thirty-three  years  sawmills  have  been  at  work 
in  various  ports  of  this  district.  ThErty-two  mills  have  been  eroetod  and  worked 
for  longer  or  shorter  porioda,  Havolook,  on  the  PeloruH  Sound,  is  the  present 
head-quarters  of  the  timber  trade.  Five  sawmilla  are  at  present  working :  two 
in  the  Pelonts  Sound,  cutting  railwav-slccpers;  one  in  the  Onamalutu  Vall^; 
and  one  in  the  Kaituna  Valley,  cutting  for  the  local  market ;  and  one  at  uie 
mouth  of  the  Pelorus  River,  cutting  lor  eiport.  Tho  hills  along  the  shores  of 
tho  Sound  will  for  many  years  furnish  birch  sleepers ;  there  are  other  timbers  left 
in  places,  but  nowhere  sufficient  to  justify  the  oreotion  of  a  mill,  unless  pukatea 
wood,  hitherto  neglected,  could  be  utilised.  It  is  a  tight  tough  timber,  well 
adapted  for  packing-cases.  The  quantity  of  plne-trmber  remaining  io  the 
KaitDna  and  Onamalutu  is  small,  but  there  is  a  good  supply  of  birch  and  other 
vood  suitable  for  fencing  and  firewood.  On  those  valleys  the  Wairuu  Plain  ia 
znoBtly  dependent.  Messrs,  Brownlee  and  Go's,  mill,  at  the  mouth  oC  the  PetoroH 
Bivcr,  is  now  the  only  mill  working  regularly  throughout  the  year.  The  present 
output  is  3,640,000  superllcia]  feet  per  annum,  hut  tho  maohinery  is  capable 
of  producing  6,000,000ft.  annually,  working  eight  hours  per  diem.  The  Pelorus 
Valley,  with  its  tributaries  tho  Rai  and  Wakamarina,  still  contains  about 
200,000,000ft,  of  convertible  timbers,  exclusive  of  the  birch,  of  which  there  is 
a  largo  amount  of  the  best  quality  on  the  liills  and  terraces.  The  value  of  the 
UWD  timber  produced  in  1893  on  the  company's  wharf  was  £11,000. 

Settlers  following  in  tho  wake  of  tho  sawmills  have  already  oonverted  much 
of  the  land  worked  over  into  grazing- farms.  The  land  is  of  three  dcaoriptions: 
alluvial  flats,  terraces,  and  hillsides-  On  the  flats.  conSned  to  the  larger 
rallejs,  the  soil  is  rich,  producing  heavy  crops  of  oats,  hay,  beans,  and  potatoec 
trhereverit  has  been  brought  into  cultivation-  The  terrace-land  varies  mueh  in 
quality,  hut  generally  grows  good  grass,  as  do  also  the  hills  on  which  tawa 
formerly  grew  ;  the  birch  country  being  very  barren.  On  the  smalt  hush-farms, 
cattle -grazing  is  tba  chief  pursuit;  out  of  over  7,000  head  kept  in  Marlbsrough, 
4,000  belong  to  the  forest  country.  Along  the  shores  of  Che  Sounds  large  areas  of 
liill-land  have  been  taken  up  on  lease,  and  are  now  being  cleared  and  laid  down 
in  grass  expressly  for  keeping  sheep ;  but  generally  throughout  the  forest  country 
tho  holdings  are  small  or  moderate-Gizcd  1  hence  it  is— after  the  Waimu  Plain-— 
the  most  papulous  portion  of  the  district. 

A  steamer  runs  fortnightly  between  Havelock  and  Wellington,  delivering 
mails  at  Ketu  Bay,  Klaud  Island,  llomewood,  and  Maori  Bay.  in  the  Pelorus 
Soand.  The  Sound  also  receives  a  weekly  mall  from  Picton,  which  is  eon- 
*eyed  bv  steamer  to  Torea,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  thence  overland 
and  by  boat  to  Kenepuru  and  Manaroa,  Between  Picton  and  Havelock  there 
is  a  bi-weekly  service.  t>ut  Cullensvillc,  on  the  Mahakipawa  Ooldflolds:  and  a 
ooaeh  ram  on  alternate  days  from  Blenheim  to  Nelson,  and  from  Nelson  to 
Blenheim,  delivering  mails  eii  rauU  at  Canvastown  in  the  Pelorus  Valley, 
at  Havelock,  at  two  offices  in  the  Kaituna  Valley,  and  at  Renwicktowo  on  the 
Woirau  Plain. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaikoura,  along  the  base  of  tlount  Fyfle.  and  in 
the  Bapuku  Valley,  there  is  another  small  block  of  foreat-land.  in  which  three 
small  sawmilla  have  been  erected.  One  is  now  working  in  the  Ilapuku,  cutting 
tor  the  local  market.  The  quantity  of  timber  suitable  lor  sawmill  purposes  in 
the  block  is  very  limited,  but  it  will  furnish  the  neighbouring  country  with  fire- 
rood  and  fencing  for  many  years. 

The  otiginal  distributiao  of  the  open  and  forest  lands  of  Marlborough  was 
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entirely  due  to  climatic  causes.  At  Cape  Campbell,  one  of  the  barest  places  in 
the  district,  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  23'25in. ;  in  the  Peloms  Valley,  the  centre 
of  the  forest  country,  it  is  over  65in.  This  difference  between  the  climates  of  the 
north-western  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  district  explains  why  the  arti- 
ficial-pasture land,  when  compared  with  the  natural  pastiure,  supports  such  ft 
large  amount  of  stock.  Winter  and  spring  are  the  wettest  seasons,  hence  the 
dry  climate  is  not  unfavourable  for  agriculture.  Wherever  the  soil  is  suitable, 
crops  sown  in  winter  and  harvested  in  early  summer  can  be  successfully 
grown.  Everywhere  near  the  coast  the  range  of  temperature,  considering 
the  latitude,  is  very  small.  The  thermometer  seldoms  falls  below  30°,  oc 
rises  above  78°.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  the  mildness  of  the  wintei, 
owing  to  the  curious  distribution  of  land  and  water,  allows  lemons,  oranges, 
passion-fruit,  figs,  and  other  sub-tropical  fruits  to  be  grown  in  favourable 
situations.  On  the  lower  hills  and  terraces  of  the  forest  country  the  chestnut 
{Castanea  vulgaris)  grows  rapidly,  and  commences  to  bear  fruit  in  five  or  six 
years.  A  few  trees  planted  in  the  Pelorus  Valley  about  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  yielding  annually  about  2c wt.  of  nuts  a  tree.  In  all  parts  of  the  low 
coimtry  the  common  English  fruit-trees — apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  &c. — ^yield 
abundantly;  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  being  of 
excellent  quality.  In  the  high  country,  where  snow  falls  occasionally  during 
winter,  the  red,  white,  Guid  black  currants  can  be  produced  in  such  quantitiei 
that,  with  little  labour,  they  might  become  an  article  of  export  to  the  warmer 
pEurts  of  Australia. 

Flaxmills  have  been  at  work  in  Marlborough  since  1869,  but  the  industry 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  very  imsteady,  the  number  of  mills  vary- 
ing with  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Thirteen  mills,  running  fourteen 
strippers,  are  now  working.  Of  these,  ten  are  in  the  Wairau  Valley  and  on  the 
plain,  one  in  the  Pelorus  Valley,  one  on  the  East  Coast,  near  the  Ure  River, 
and  one  in  the  Kaikoura  Swamp. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  mills  a  rope-factory  has  been  established,  in 
which  binder-twine,  made  of  short  flax  or  tow,  is  the  main  product.  At  Spring- 
lands,  near  Blenheim,  there  is  another  twine-factory,  the  produce  finding  a 
market  on  the  surrounding  farms. 

Around  the  whole  of  the  Marlborough  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conway 
to  near  the  French  Pass,  the  sea  abounds  in  fish.  Within  the  Sounds,  and 
amongst  the  islajids  of  Cook  Strait,  bapuku,  schnappor,  moki,  barracouta,  haturi, 
kahawai,  and  rock-cod  are  extremely  plentiful.  Immense  shoals  of  the  southern 
herring  {Clujpea  sagax)  and  of  anchovies  (E)tgraulis  eticrasiclioltis)  frequent  the 
inlets  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  quantities  of  fresh  fish  are  exported 
thenco  to  various  places  within  the  colony.  As  steamers  arrive  at  ana  leave 
Picton  daily,  shipments  can  bo  made  without  delay  to  all  parts. 

A  small  quantity  of  oysters,  mostly  procured  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
is  annually  exported  from  Picton.  With  culture,  the  supply  might  bo  almost  in- 
definitely incrccLsed,  many  of  the  sheltered  bays  in  both  Sounds  being  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  What  is  now  being  done  along  the  Marlborough  coast 
is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished  if  capital  and  know- 
ledge were  brought  to  bear  on  the  fishing  industry. 

Two  meat-preserving  factories  have  been  at  work  in  Blenheim  since  1886, 
tinning  rabbits,  mutton,  and  vegetables  for  exportation. 

In  Picton  and  Blenheim  there  are  largo  malting  establishments,  also  pro- 
ducing for  export,  as  the  excellent  quality  of  the  barley  grown  on  the  Wairau 
Plain  insures  a  ready  market. 

Flour,  the  product  of  the  Wairau  mills,  is  shipped  from  Picton  to  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  the  I\Iarl borough  District  producing  annually  a  surplus  of 
all  the  most  important  articles  of  food. 
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THE    NELSON    LAND    DISTRICT. 

By  J,  S.  BHOWBisa.  Chief  Surveyor, 

Ociiral  Physical  DeicHption. 

The  Nelson  District  comprises  Cbo  north  and  north-western  portion  of  the 
Middle  Island,  the  groator  put  being  high  oud  mountainoua,  and  on  the  western 
and  inland  ranges  covered  nitli  dense  forest  to  the  busb-timit,  reaching  from 
4,000ft,  to  4.500f[.  Cape  Farewell,  the  northeniiaost  point,  is  situate  at  the 
ireitem  ontTanco  of  Cook  Strait,  on  the  sonth  side  of  which  lie  Golden  or  Mas- 
sBcre  Bny,  and  Tasman,  more  commonly  called  Blind  Bay,  with  a  depth  of  fifty- 
four  miles  from  its  entrance.  The  town  of  Nelson  is  built  at  the  head  of  this  bay. 
The  former  bay  derives  its  name  from  the  mosnaore  of  a  boat's  crew  belonging  lo 
Tumaii,  who  visited  it  on  the  occasion  of  his  discovery  of  New  Zealand  in  16jQ. 
From  Separation  Point,  on  the  western  side  of  Blind  Bay,  a  range  of  mountains 
from  3,000ft.  to  1.000ft.  in  elevation  extends  southward  to  Mount  Murchison. 
It  consists  of  a  granitio  formation,  with  slates,  limestone,  aod  sandstone  belts. 
From  Peloroi  Sound,  on  tte  east,  commonoes  another  range  — a  portion  of 
which  is  serpentine,  forming  a  mineral  belt  immediately  south  of  Nelaou  City. 
It  roaches  an  elevation  of  G,000ft,,  and  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
St,  Amaud  Kange,  terminating  in  the  Spencer  Mountains,  a  large  central  mass 
attoiniof;  a  height  of  8,000ft.  above  the  Bea-Ieyel.  To  the  westward  of  the 
Bpencer  Ranges  and  tboso  oo  the  further  side  of  Blind  Bay  are  the  Brunner, 
Lyell,  Klarine,  and  Tasman  Mountains,  from  5,000ft.  to  O.SOOCt,  in  height.  Stilt 
Inrthor  westward  along  the  const  are  the  Paparoa,  Buckland  Peaks,  and 
Papahaiia  Mountains,  about  4.500ft.  at  their  highest  elevation,  and  the  Whaka- 
mam  Range,  extending  from  Rocks  Point  to  Cape  Farewell.  There  are  also  a 
niuilber  of  isolated  mountain-masses  here  and  there  through  the  district. 

The  inland  Spencer  Mountains  are  the  source  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
HiHrict  south  of  tho  Buller  River,  and  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Julius  von 
Haast :  "  On  the  southom  slapeo  of  this  wild  alpine-Btack  we  find  the  principal 
iQurcei  of  the  Grey,  or  Pohaturoha ;  en  its  north-east  side  the  sources  of  the 
Wainu  ;  on  its  easteru  side  those  of  the  Acheron  and  Clarence :  and  in  the  deep 
ncessea  of  these  snow-clad  giants  those  of  the  Waian-ua,  or  Dillon  :  so  we  may 
my  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Takaka  and  Aorere,  which  fall  into  Massacre 
Bay,  the  Wangapeka  and  Itlotucka,  which  run  into  Blind  Bay,  the  Koramoa  and 
Rnallet  streams  which  reach  Che  soa  on  tha  West  Coast  to  the  noTth  of  (he  Butler 
River,  nil  the  rivers  of  aoy  size  in  the  northern  part  of  this  Island  take  tbeic 
rue  in  this  magnificent  chain." 

Rivers. 

The  Buller  Bivet  derives  its  eourca  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  south-west 
from  Nelson,  where  it  flows  out  of  the  beautiful  alpinc-lalce  Rotoitt,  l.SOOft,  aliovo 
sea-level,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  St.  Amaud  Range,  the  pe^s  of  which  are 
G.OOOft,  in 'height.  This  river  breaks  through  the  massive  mountain -chains  of 
the  interior  in  a  transverse  or  easterly  direction,  farming,  where  it  receives  no 
tributaries,  a  succession  of  magnificent  rocky  gorges,  and  finally  discharges  its 
tnton  into  the  ocean  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Orey  River,  also  discharging  it  waters  on  (he  West  Coast,  takes  its  rise 
ont  of  Lake  Christabel,  near  the  western  flank  of  the  Spencer  Range,     It  has  a 

f  largo  basin,  and  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Ahaura  ia  tlie  chief, 
The  riveia  on  the  eastern  side,  named  above  as  taking  their  rise  in  this 
lot,  flow  through   mountain-ranges   and   open  vnlloys  utilised  as  putoral 
I,  iritita  tha  oiceptioa  of  cectaiu  plains  hereinafter  described. 
Lakes, 
The  lakes  of  the  district  aro   alpine  in  oharooter,  turrounded  by  grand 
monntaJQ-  and  bush-scenery.    Rotoroa.  lying  south-east  of  Uount  Klurchison ; 
Matiri.  to  the  west  of  the  Owen  Range,  9S0ft,  above  the  sea;  Lakes  Tennyson, 
gitattt.,  and  Guyon,  3,659lt-.  on  the  eastern  Sank  of  the  Spencer  Mountaius  ; 
~'~'»  Ohristabel,  on  then  western  flank ;  Iiake  Hoehstetter  and  Lake  Somnet, 
zl,T35tt.,  lying  under  Mount  Emerson,  G.OOOIt,  above  sea<1eveL 
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Plains, 

The  plains  of  this  diBtriofe  are  limited  in  extent,  the  principal  being  the 
Amuri,  in  the  valleyB  of  l^e  Hurunni  and  Waiau-ua,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a  partly  isolated  mass  of  hills  called  the  Percival  Ranges,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  Mount  Percival,  5,835ft.  These  plains,  being  well  covered  with  native 
tussock-grass,  were  either  purchased  or  te^en  up  with  pre-emptive  rights  as 
pastoral  land  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement.  The 
Waimea  Plains,  near  Nelson,  with  the  Lower  Motueka,  Biwaka,  and  Takaki 
Valley  lands,  formed  part  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Compuiy, 
and  are  occupied  mostly  by  small  settlers.  Inland  are  the  Tirumea  Plains, 
1,100ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  Maruia,  1,800ft.  These  are,  together,  about 
20,000  acres  in  extent.  They  are  surrounded  by  high  mountains  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  land  is  only  of  second-rate  quality.  On  the  West  Coast  the  level  lancU 
are  Totara  Flat  and  Ikamatua  Plains,  in  the  Grey  Valley;  Mawhera-iti  and 
Inangahua  Valleys,  lying  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Paparoha  coastal  range. 
There  are  also  open  pakihis  at  Addison's  Flat,  on  the  soutn  side  of  the  Buller, 
and  low  swampy  lands  on  the  north  side,  which  form  the  delta  of  that  river; 
northward  are  the  lands  forming  the  special  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Karamea,  which  are  heavily  timbered. 

Forest 

The  area  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  acres,  of  which  the 
area  of  open  land  under  2,000ft.  in  altitude  is,  approximately,  1,835,000  acres ; 
the  area  of  forest-land  under  2,000ft.,  about  1,745,000  acres;  open  land  over 
2,000ft.,  about  1,470,000  acres,  including  summits.  The  forest-lands  may  be 
approximately  estimated  at  3,290,000  acres,  including  good  forest,  mountain- 
forest  timber,  patches  in  gullies,  &c.  Of  this  area  about  1,000,000  acres  would, 
probably,  be  the  utmost  available  for  clearing.  The  timber  on  the  western  side 
consists  of  red-  and  white-pine,  matai  (or  black-pine),  totara,  kawhaka  (or  cedar), 
rata,  and  occasional  silver-pine,  besides  black-  and  red-birch  (Fcigiis  fusca). 
These  varieties  are  also  found,  but  in  smaller  areas,  on  the  eastern  side  ;  birch 
preponderating.  A  large  amount  of  timber  is  used  in  the  mining  industry  for 
props  and  planking,  and  throughout  the  districts  generally  for  shingles,  fencing, 
lirewood,  sleepers,  &c.  There  are  thirty-four  sawmills  at  work,  with  an  output 
of  about  8,000,000  superficial  feet  per  annum. 

Agricultural. 

Nelson  has  little  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  most  of  that  little  has 
been  already  taken  up.  Excellent  barley  is  grown  on  the  Waimea  Plains,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  exported.  Oats  and  chaff  are  sent  in  large  amounts 
to  the  West  Coast  and  elsewhere.  Hops  also  form  one  of  the  chief  exports. 
Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  root-crops  of  most  varieties  are  grown,  and  fruit  is  plenti- 
ful. The  weekly  wage  of  a  farm-labourer  is  20s.  with  board  ;  without  board  he 
would  receive  Gs.  a  day.  Ploughmen  can  get  25s.  per  week  with  board  ;  with- 
out, 7s.  6d.  a  day. 

Pastoral. 

The  total  area  of  pastoral  ands  held  under  the  Grown  by  331  tenants  on  the 
31st  March,  1893,  amounted  to  799,958  acres.  By  the  last  census-returns  of 
April,  1891,  there  were  30,717  cattle  and  898,738  sheep  in  the  district.  As  the 
agricultural  land  is  limited,  settlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  tha timbered 
mountain-slopes  for  grazing  purposes.  These,  when  the  timber  is  felled  and 
burnt,  and  the  soil  sown  with  suitable  grass,  will,  after  three  to  four  years,  carry 
about  two  sheep  to  an  acre  on  fair  soil,  and  more  on  the  limestone  soils.  The 
cost  of  felling  and  burning  green  timber  is  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre:  cost  of 
mixed  grass-seeds  and  sowing,  about  158.  per  acre  ;  and  a  good  paling-fence  on 
ordinary  bush-lands  with  double  No.  8  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  witli  ^in. 
palings  and  7in.  posts  sunk  2ft.  in  the  ground,  could  bo  erected  at  about  12s.  per 
chain. 
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Mining  Portiofi  efDitfrict. 

. aside  o(  the  Nolaon  District  waa  a  terra  iricogiiila  till  about  tha 

yeax  ISG3,  the  dato  of  tbo  discover;  of  golil.    Minen  flocked  in  at  first  from 
the  other  goldfields  in  New  Zealand,  tlien  from  Australia,  CaJitornio,  and  other 

CB  of  the  world,  until  in  1863  the  whole  coivst-liue  was  peopled  from  Broken 
ir  in  the  north  to  Jackson's  Gay  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  first  altogether 
alluviftl,  developed  into  quartz -raefinji,  and  hydraulic- sluicing  of  largo  areas. 
The  agrioultaial  lauds  in  the  Ore;  and  Intuigniiua  Valleys  were  talceu  up  and 
cultiTated,  and,  as  mining  became  a  more  settled  industrj',  tha  miners  occupied 
Rnd  tilled  the  non -auriferous  alluvial  flats  in  the  many  valleyB.  Hence  at  the 
present  time  a  number  of  homoBtcads  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Reefton  and  its  neighbourhood  (otms  one  of  the  chief  quartz-mining  districts 
in  New  Zealand ;  and  the  West  Coast,  including  Weatland,  contributes  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  in  the  colony.  The  oldest  alluvial  Seld  is 
at  Collingwood.  Minerals  other  than  gold  found  in  the  district  are:  silver, 
copper,  chrome,  antimony,  manganese  and  hiematite  ores,  besides  various  other 
minerals.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  are  found  on  the  West  Coast,  within  the 
areas  of  the  Gray  and  Buller  OoalGoIds  Heserves.  Coal  is  also  found  in  Cclling- 
vrood  iu  Blind  Bay,  in  West  Wanganui  Inlet ;  and  there  are  numerous  smaller 
ftreas  of  coal-bearing  strata  here  and  there  throughout  the  district.  The  output 
from  the  mines  at  work  within  the  district  during  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber. 1E92.  was  3TB.6S3  tons.  Copper-ore  is  found  in  a  serpentine  rook  formation 
near  Nelson,  bub  the  companies  which  have  worked  the  ore  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful^tbe  last  one  "  The  ChampioQi"  failing  from  want  of  sufBcient 
capital.  Deposits  of  chrome-ore  are  also  found  here.  Sjlver*oro  has  been 
worked  in  the  Collingwood  district;  and  at  Parapara,  in  Blind  Bay.  the  One- 
honga  Iron  Company  are  storting  to  work  the  extensive  deposits  of  hematite 
iron-ore,  which  are  found  combined  with  limestone  and  coal  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  is  also  a  small  indiwtry  m  flax.  It  will  he  readily 
gathered  from  the  above  brief  description  that  mining  is  the  chief  iodustry  of 
the  Nelson  District. 

The  chief  town  in  Nelson,  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay.  and  surrounded 
on  all  aides,  except  the  north,  by  mountains  reaching  on  elevation  oF  3,600ft. 
With  a  mean  temperature  of  SI'S'  Fahr.,  ondin  the  latitude  of  41^  16'  S.,it  pos- 
tecses  a  olimate  almost  unequalled  tor  its  beneficial  eSects  on  invalids  suflaring 
from  pulmonary  diseases.  There  are  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  town  itself,  with  its  cleanly- looking  buildings  and  well-kept  gardens,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  in  New  Zealand-  There  is  an  old-established  Boys'  Col- 
lege and  a  High  School  for  Qirls,  besides  Government  and  other  schools.  The  Angli- 
can Pro- Cathedral,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  central  hill,  memorable  as  having 
been  the  site  of  fortilicationi  erected  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  for  de- 
fence against  an  expected  attack  oE  the  Natives,  is  a  striking  Feature.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Chorch,  Convent,  and  school- buildings  covet  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
There  ii  also  at  Stoke,  a  small  village  three  miles  from  Nelson,  a  central  Catholio 
Orphanofje,  surrounded  by  grounds  of  considerable  area.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  excellent  water  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  the 
streotsarowBli  lighted  with  gas.  The  several  Government  departments  ate  housed 
in  ono  commoaious  building,  containing  a  large  hall  used  for  Supreme  Court  sit- 
tings and  other  pubtio  purposes.  Nelson  has  a  smalt  natural  harbour,  formed  b;  a 
boulder-bank  running  eight  miles  parallel  to  the  shore,  deep  enough  at  high  tide 
toodmit  vessels  up  to  1,000  tons  burden.  It  isa  port  of  call  for  the  Union  Steam- 
*hip  Company's  intcrcoastal  steamers,  and  has  a  small  local  fleet  plying  between 
the  West  Ooaat,  Blind  Bay,  Picton,  and  Wellington.  The  town  is  reached  inland 
from  the  eastward  by  a.  good  main  road  from  Marlborough.  A  railway-line  has 
IWGD  constructed  up  coantrr  to  the  southward  for  thirty  miles,  pas-iing  through 
'  •'•1  farming  villages  of  Stoke.  Richmond.  Brightwater,  WakeflBld,  Poxhill,  and 
'"rove.  Leaving  Nelson  for  the  West  Coast  by  a  good  miiia  road,  the  travellai 
■  (rom  the  Betgrove  station  on  one  of  Cobb  and  Co.'s  coaclics.  passes  over 
— 'b  Bknge,  (ho  Clarke  and  Hope  River  saddles,  and  ootars  the  Buller  Valley 
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fit  the  i  line  Cion  of  the  Hope,  aboat  sixty -seven  miles  from  town.  He  then; 
throcgh  a  succeBsion  of  views  of  mamit&iD-gorge  soenet;,  ELod,  after  tut 
a  gorge  of  BeienteeD  miles  in  length,  arrives  at  the  L;ell,  tOT  miles  from 
starting-point.  This  is  on  Alpine  township,  in  a  Hmoll  quiutz-mining  noighlio 
hood.  Here  is  a  noble  east- iron-girder  bridge,  spanning  a  rocky  gotge  ol  i 
Buller,  and  springing  boldly  from  a  h\iiS  on  the  northern  aide.  At  IIG  milcii 
jUQCtion  of  the  limngahua  nith  the  Buller  ia  raaehcd,  the  main  ti>Bd  oontina 
to  Reefton,  wilb  a  branch  road  twenty-oigbt  miles  to  Westport,  nbieh  _ 
twenty  miles  passes  through  the  grandest  river-gorge  scenery  in  New  Zealand. 
Weatport  is  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Nelson,  situated  at  the  moulh 
the  Buller  Hivor;  the  harbour  being  aheltered  from  southerly  gales  by  C* 
Foulwind  and  its  outlying  rocks.  This  port  is  accessible  in  nearly  all  weatht 
and  a  large  sambas  been  spent  on  a  system  of  harbour- works,  designed  by  the  ll 
Sir  John  Coode.  This  harbour  is  the  shipping-port  for  the  coal-mines  Ijii 
between  it  and  the  Mokihinui  Kiver  to  the  north.  The  character  of  this  eoal  I 
steam  purposes  standa  almost  unrivalled.  The  long  line  of  coal-ataitha  on  i 
northern  iHink  of  the  river,  with  a  fleet  of  steam-oolliers  loading  alongside,  d( 
not  fait  at  once  to  impress  a  visitor  with  a  ionso  of  the  importance  of  the  tta 
Though  much  has  already  beendonc,  yet  the  industry,  from  the  extent  oEUie  oo 
bearing  strata,  is  capable  of  much  larger  eiipaasion  when  the  necessary  oapi 
can  be  found.  The  Westport-Ngakawau  Railway  to  Mokihinui,  connecced  w 
the  mines  by  the  company's  lino,  conveys  the  ooal  to  the  port.  Nine  milei  (n 
Westport  is  Waimangaroa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Momit  Rocnfort  plateau,  on  vtbi 
is  situated  Denniaton — both  coal-mining  villages.  The  latter,  built  at  aa  eIo< 
tion  of  1,960ft.,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  tovmship  in  New  Zc^ond.  On  a  cL 
day  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  magnificent  pN 
runic  view  of  the  Southern  Alps,  which  reach  their  highest  paint  in  Mount  Co 
ia,a49ft.  high,  about  100  miles  south.  South  of  Weatport  are  the  allut 
gold-miniug  centrca  of  Addison's  Flat,  Crouadan,  Nine*iDi]o  Beach,  and  Charli 

From  the  Inangahua  Junction,  the  main  road  continues  southwal 
through  thu  Inangabua  Valley  to  Reefton,  13G  miles  from  Nelson,  pasri 
through  cultivated  lands,  ivbich  are  being  gradually  won  from  the  liei 
bush.  With  the  latter  port  it  is  now  connected  by  rail  through  the  M 
load  Railway  Company's  extension  of  the  Groy-Brunner  Govemment  lii 
and  from  thence  it  is  for  the  most  part  supplied.  About  two  mi 
inland  from  Reelton  ia  located  Blaob's  Point  mintng  township,  with  soto. 
batteries  at  work  in  and  about  the  place,  a  visit  to  wliicb  is  generally  paid 
tourists  wishing  to  see  something  of  the  gold-mining  industry.  Baefl 
was  the  jjrat  town  in  New  Zealand  to  be  lighted  by  eleatricity.  Good  hoteU  i 
found  both  here  and  in  Weatpert  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  En 
one  ol  the  larger  Coast  towna  is  provided  with  a  hospital,  which  roccivM 
Government  grant-in-aid.  Other  small  mining  townships  ore — ^Boatmtut' 
Capleston,  .Antonio's,  Noble'a,  Orwell  Creek,  Hatters',  Nelson  Creek,  and  Tweli 

Leaving  Reefton  by  rail,  and  passing  into  the  Grey  Valley  through  a  vhi 
tunnel  and  bridge  over  the  Grey  River,  Totara  Flat  is  reached,  nineteen  mtl 
Irom  Reefton,  where  there  is  a  conaiderabia  area  under  cultivation.  Seren  mil 
farther  on  is  the  decayed  mining  township  of  Ahaura.  Small  lowncliipa  ■ 
■prin^g  up  along  the  railway. line,  and  several  large  aAwmills  ore  working. 

At  the  Grey  River  Gorge,  eight  miles  from  Greymouth,  vre  cater  tha  tan 
ship  ol  Bninnerton.  This  place  is  the  oldest  centra  of  ooaUminliiB  in  ll 
distriot.  Owing  to  the  eSect  of  the  coal^smoka  from  tha  coke-orene  on  tl 
surrounding  clifls  and  busb.  and  the  appearance  of  the  nutnarous  uini 
cottages  nestling  on  the  mountain-slopes,  it  has  Che  look  of  a  veritable  "  Bli 
Country."  such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  coal-districts  in  England. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  selected,  under  Lha  (emu  of  tbi 
contract,  the  coal-area  contained  in  the  Black  Boll  Buserves,  subject  to  (oitti 
rights.  These  are  about  four  mile*  inland  Irom  Brunauion,  and  will  tbattlj 
worked.  As  they  are  situate  on  tha  side  of  the  Orcy  Blvor  oppoifta  ta  t 
company's  constraotcd  railway,  a  branch  lino  with  a  baav7  bridge  Is  lueomm 
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to  cdoncct  the  tiro.  At  presont  an  B^riftl  tramwa,;  serreB  that  parpoae.  Several 
large  sawmiUa  are  at  work  between  this  plaoB  aod  Grejmoutb,  nnioh  wo  leach 
M  a  distanco  o[  ISO  milee  Irom  Nelson.  Che  oantre  of  the  Gee;  River  from  the 
junction  of  tlio  Arnold  being  the  louthem  boundary  of  the  district  at  this  port. 
The  tlidland  Railway  Company's  contract  line,  to  connect  with  Canterbury  over 
Arthur's  Pass  in  the  Otiia.  Oorgo,  baa  been  constructed  ou  the  Weatland  aide  of 
tha  Arnold  River  to  Lake  Bruimer,  the  eastern  Bhoies  d[  which  it  skirts  foe  soma 
digtaocE,  and  from  thence  to  the  Teremakau  Kivei.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
by  the  Midland  Company  to  utilise  the  valuable  timher  growing  in  this  part  of 
iho  diEtriot.  and  to  create  an  export  trade  to  Australia ;  but  at  present,  owing 
to  various  causoB,  it  does  not  appear  to  he  in  a  flooriabing  condition. 

The  town  of  Oreymouth  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orey  Rivei, 
in  the  We^tlocd  District,  and  is  the  shipping-port  for  the  products  of  the 
coa!-ba>in  included  within  the  aren.  of  the  Grey  Goatftolda  Reserve,  the  larger 
portioQ  of  which  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the  HeUon  District. 

The  small  town  of  Cobden  is  situate  opposite  the  town  of  Greymouth,  and 
19  connected  with  it  by  a  substantial  bridge. 

Silaate  on  the  ooost,  fifty  miles  nort£  of  Westport.  is  the  Karamea  Special 
Settlement,  principally  settled  from  tbo  Nelson  and  Motucka  Valley  districts. 
This  part  of  the  district  contains  some  excellent  but  heavily- timbarod  land,  and 
is  tooched  from  Westport  by  a  good  rood,  connecting  with  the  Westport-Nga- 
kanaa  Railway  at  the  Iilokihinui  River.  A  bridle-track,  also,  connecting  with 
C«UiDgwood  and  Golden  Bay,  is  nearly  completed  by  lb o  Government.  Thistraok 
passes  along  the  coast  northwards,  thence  up  tbe  Heaphy  Valley  to  the  Golden 
Downs,  and  down  the  Aorere  Valley  to  Golden  Bay.  Here  again  is  another  coal- 
basin,  which,  though  of  inferior  value  to  thu  older  deposits  on  the  western  side,  is 
likely  to  become  of  importance,  having  at  the  pcesent  time  one  mine  in  full  work. 
At  the  Parapara  Greek,  about  five  miles  south  of  Collingwood,  extensive  deposits 
of  biematite.oie  are  found.  These  aie  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Onehunga 
Iron  Company,  which  possesses  also  works  in  Auckland  for  reducing  iron- 
sand.  The  company  are  making  pteparaticns  for  reducing  the  ore,  the  sur- 
Iding  conditions  being  favourable,  as  both  limestone  and  coal  are  abundant 
le  locality.  Another  ooaUbasin  exists  at  West  Wanganui  and  Pakawau. 
In  the  Aorere  Valley,  oE  which  Collingwood  is  the  port,  alluvial  mining  is 
found  to  be  payable,  and  the  country  contains  some  valuable  timber  in  the 
FT  part  not  yet  utilised.  Nineteen  miles  south,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  small 
of  Waitapu.  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  sawn  timber  is  exported, 
rn  from  the  Tokaka  Valley,  and  brought  down  by  a  steam  tramway  Irom  the 
V  mills.  From  the  bead  of  this  valley  the  main  road  is  carried  over  a  pass 
le  Pilcikirunga  Range,  3,4T6[t.  high,  through  the  villages  of  East  and  West 
Jca,  Biwoka,  itlotuoka,  and  Moutera  to  the  township  of  Richmond,  eight 
tniles  from  Nelson.  Inland  are  also  situated  tbe  villages  of  Ngatimoti,  Dovedale, 
Tadmor,  and  Sherry,  each  the  centre  of  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  all 
connected  by  fairly- construe  ted  dray.roads. 

An  inland  rood,  partly  bridle-track  and  partly  dray-road.  ha.i  been  con- 
Btructed  txoxr.  Nelson  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  Tophouse,  Waimu  Gorge.  Tamdale, 
Clarence  Valley,  Jollies'  Pass,  and  tho  Waiau  Plains.  On  tbo  Hanmer,  a 
branch  of  the  Waiau-us,  is  a  Govemmcnt  Sanatorium,  at  an  elevation  of  1.000ft. 
above  sea- level,  and  situate  among  hills  6,000ft.  high.  Here  there  ate  hot  mineral 
— iugg,  much  visited  by  persons  sufioring  from  rheumatism  and  skin- diseases, 
fa  loaobed  by  coach  and  rail  from  Chriatchurch  in  ten  hours.  The  main  trunk 
line  is  constructed  to  Culverden,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Huruuui,  the 
n  boundary  of  the  district.  From  Culverden  a  ^ood  coach-rood  posses 
jh  Rotherham  and  Waiau-ua  to  the  East  Coast  at  Kukoura,  connecting  with 
rim  and  Nelson, 
at  1.000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the]  district  has 
I  apart  as  an  area  of  Bcleotion  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
ig  to  the  terms  of  their  contract,  but  aa  yet  a  very  small  area  has  been 
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occasional  patches  of  good  valley  lands,  the  greater  part  being  classed  as  seoond- 
class  lands.  Of  these,  the  area  open  for  selection  to  date  consists  of  41,380  acres 
of  Burveyed  lands,  and  212,218  acres  onsurve^ed  lands,  of  which  the  location, 
nature  of  soil,  &c.,  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 


THE  WESTLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 
By  J.  Stbauchon,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Mountains, 

The  main  range  (Southern  Alps),  forming  the  back-bone  of  the  3Iiddle 
Island,  extends  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Westland  from  Harper's  Saddle 
(Hurunui  Pass)  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Aspiring  in  the  south,  and  at  distances 
varying  from  fifteen  to  over  forty-two  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  On  Uui 
range  are  many  peaks  ranging  in  altitude  from  4,000ft.  to  12,349ft.,  the  latter 
being  the  height  of  the  magnificent  snow- clad  dome  of  Aorangi  or  Mount  Cook ; 
while  there  are  at  least  six  others,  between  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Mount 
Sefton,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  10,000ft.,  with  Mount  Aspiring  close  up  at 
9,960ft;.  above  sea-level.  From  the  main  range  descend  immense  snowfields  and 
glaciers  in  profusion,  and  from  these  the  principal  rivers  tcJce  their  rise,  running, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Waiatoto  and  Arawata  (which  flow  north  and  west) 
in  a  generally  south-westerly  direction  to  the  sea.  These  glaciers  are  most  inte- 
resting  and  beautiful,  and  the  terminal  faces  of  some  of  them  extend  down  to  a 
very  low  altitude,  notably  those  of  the  Fox  and  Franz  Joseph,  which  are  only 
some  600ft.  or  700ft.  above  sea-level,  andean  be  approached  on  horseback  without 
any  danger. 

Rivers, 

Those  are  numerous,  swift,  and  strong,  but  of  no  great  length.  The  principal 
ones,  beginning  in  the  north,  are  :  The  Grey,  Arnold,  Teremflkkau,  Arahura,  Hoki- 
tika,  Mikonui,  Waitaha,Wanganui,  Poerua  (Little  Wanganui),  Wataroa,  Waitangi, 
Taona,  Okarito,  Waiho,  Cook's,  Karangarua,  Makawiho,  Mahitahi,  Paringa, 
Moeraki,  Haast,  Okuru,  Turnbull,  Waiatoto,  Arawata,  Cascade,  Gorge, 
and  Awarua,  besides  many  other  smaller  ones.  Most  of  them  are  seldom  fordable 
on  horseback  unless  in  winter  time,  which  is  consequently  the  best  season  for 
travelling ;  being  nearly  all  snow-fed,  they  come  down  in  raging  torrents  in  tbe 
spring  and  early  summer  months. 

Lakes. 

The  lakes  are  also  numerous,  although  none  are  of  any  great  area,  but  most 
of  them  veiy  pretty :  The  largest  are,  Lake  Brunner,  six  miles  by  three  miles  and 
a  half ;  Kanicri,  five  miles  by  one  mile  and  a  half  ;  Okarito,  six  miles  by  one  mile 
and  a  quarter ;  Mapourika,  three  miles  by  one  mile  and  a  half ;  Mahinapua, 
lanthe,  Rotokino,  Wahapo,  Saltwater  Lagoon,  Paringa,  Moeraki,  and  EUery. 
Some  are  very  deep,  their  bottoms  being  hundreds  of  feet  below  sea-level. 

Soils 

The  soils  on  the  low-lying  lands  are  pretty  much  the  same  throughout  West- 
land,  and  vary  from  gravel  to  fine  sandy  loam  and  stiff  clay.  There  is  usually  a 
fringe,  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  along  each  bank  of 
the  streams,  on  which  the  land  is  fairly  good  silt  and  loam,  with  timber  ranging 
from  light  scrub  to  heavy  bush.  Towards  the  foot  of  the  range  or  terrace,  the 
ground  is  more  swampy,  with  stiff  subsoil  of  clay,  or  cemented  sand  and  gravel.  On 
the  terraces  the  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  poor  and  thin,  with  a  hard  bottom.  Kimib^rs  of 
pakihiSf  or  open  lands  (mostly  of  a  peaty  nature),  and  also  swamps,  many  of  the 
latter  of  considerabla  area  and  good  quality,  are  scattered  about,  but  as  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  leolaim  any  of  them.    Ko  doubt  some  capitoJ  is 
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.  ,  Q  begin  nilh.  for,  althoLigh  treo  from  bush,  a  oontiderable  amount  of 
drain- cutting  would  be  neoeasary  m  a  moist  climate  lilfB  this  to  iDsure  the  sur- 
face remaining  drjr ;  still  the  Innd  is  good,  and  will  same  day  repay  tlie  labour  of 
leclAmatioD,  oa  ench  acre  bo  redeemed  viould  be  wortb  a,  dozen  on  the  terraces. 
The  goud  farming  land  in  Woatlaud  is  very  limited  in  area,  but  grass  grows  well 
througbont. 

ForetU. 

TJiQ  total  area  of  forests  amounts  to  2,S94.961  aotca,  of  whieb  903,785  acres 
kre  at  an  altitude  of  over  S.OOOft.  above  sea-level,  and  1,401,166  acres  under  tliat 
ftliitade.  The  supply  of  timber  is  practically  ineibaustible,  and  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  EatT-m'iUine  and  timber  industry  appear 
to  b«  tbe  Ungtb  of  carriage  before  reacbing  a  sbippiiig  port ;  the  want  of  fre- 
quent and  ri>gular  communication  nitb  such  ports  as  no  bavo  south  of  Hoki- 
tiki  (uD  fortunately  mostly  bar  batbours] :  the  lack  of  railnays,  tramways,  or 
good  dray  roads  to  open  up  the  virgin  bush  inland ;  and  lost,  but  not  least,  want 
of  capital  and  energy  to  push  trade. 

From  tbe  Grey  Bivec  aoutbnard  along  the  coast,  and  for  a  few  miloa  ialand, 
the  most  valuable  and  durable  timber  we  have,  silver-pinii,  is  to  be  found,  gene- 
rally in  belts  ftingini;  the  mar<;ins  of  swamps  and  pakihis.  There  is  also  a  large 
supply  of  good  fnmitura  timber,  and  along  the  raoantaln  sides  a  number  of 
twisted,  gnarled,  and  knotted  trees,  that  wonid  show  a  most  beautiful  grain,  and 
be  valuable  for  veneering  and  similar  pnrposes.  Tbe  timber  industry,  next  to 
minerals,  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  aiKtriot- 

Uarbours  and  Forts. 
Tbe  harbours  and  porta  of  Westland  are  the  following : — 
(ireymouth  :  Twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Hokililca.  Extensive  baibonr 
Jrki  have  been  carried  out,  a  breakwater  or  sea-wall  extends  some  3,3GOft. 
Eward  from  month  of  river  on  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side  to  1,100ft., 
Wk  internal  half-tide  training- wall 3,  the  result  being  an  avenge  depth  ol  water 
■Ihe  bar  of  from  IS^ft.  to  S6}ft.  at  high-water  spring  tides,  and  of  from  8ft.  to 
^atlow-watersprings.  Veitselsof  I,0O0tans  can  now  come  alongside  tbewbarf, 
'se  there  is  berthage  accommodation  of  1,824ft.,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
D  12ft.  to  16ft.  at  low  water. 
\  The  principal  exports  aro  gold,  coal,  coke,  and  timber;  and  these  for  tbe 
Sncial  year  ended  Slst  March,  1893,  wore  as  follows :  Oold,  63,993oz.,  valued  at 
3,963  sterling :  coal,  163,000  tons ;  coke,  3,ST0  tons :  timber,  2,O0S,839  Bupet- 
J  feel,  Tbe  number  of  vessels  using  the  port  during  the  same  period  were:  - 
ateamers,  tonnage  137,359 ;  sailing  vessels,  31,  tonnage,  2,601 ;  or  a  grosa 
Inage  of  139,960  for  tho  year. 

I  The  train  runs  down  the  wharf,  and  tbe  coal-trucks  (apocially  made  for  tho 
m)  are  hfted  and  emptied  into  the  vessel's  hold  by  means  of  powerful 
s,  of  which  there  are  six,  with  capacities  of  from  1}  tons  to  12  Cons,  so 
fi  every  encouragement  is  given  to  quick  despatch. 
I  Bokitika :  Two  training- walls  have  been  constructed,  the  one  on  tho  north 
k  being  about  2,000[t.  long,  wbilo  that  on  the  aouth  is  6T0It.  The  bar  is  one 
PRhifdng  sand,  and  tho  depth  at  high  water  varies  from  9ft,  to  I5ft,,  while 
iniide  tbe  depth  is  from  6ft.  to  22ft.  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  np  from 
entrance.  The  pert  is  usually  sale  for  vessels  drawing  Sft.  to  10ft.  of  water,  foe 
t^n  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Tbe  berthage  space  amounts  to  I,O00ft.,  with  from 
IRfl.  to  S3ft.  of  water,  Tbe  exports  for  the  financial  year  ended  Slst  March, 
1893,  were :  Oold.  26,93io«.,  valued  at  £98,707 ;  timber,  279,641  superficial  feet, 
only  100,000lt.  of  which  was  scantling  or  boards,  the  remainder  being  in  the  form 
at  silver-pine  rail vray. sleepers.  The  numbee  of  vessels  using  the  port  lor  same 
period,  192  :  gross  tonnage,  14,CG0. 

Okarito,  Bfty-five  miles  south-nest  of  Hokitika;  A  bar  entrance,  and  not 
_WVJ»  open,  being  occasionally  completely  blocked  by  high  sand- bonk  thrown  up 
■.Mftvy  «ea«.     \Vhcn  open  the  entrance  is  good,  with  a  maximum  deptii  of 
^    There  is  a  small  jetty  some  half-mile  up  from  entrance. 
V  Bnioe  Bay,  ninety- five  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  An  open  roadstead. 
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wbU  aheltared  from  Boatb  and  aoath- westerly  winds  by  Bent&nivrha  Point,  whii 
projects  f ullj  a,  mile  in  a  northerly  direatioa.  Good  anchorftge,  in  IStt.  al  rW 
opposite  the  Oreen  Rock,  which  Rtaads  up  out  of  the  iraber.  Qood  boikt 
with  above  winds. 

P&ringa  Rivec,  101  milea  Bouth-west  oF  Hokitika :  Open  roiKtsteBid.  Vi 
coming  ID  or  out  should  give  Hauata  Reef  (off  tbe  nerth  head)  a  wide  benh* 
There  ia  also  a  sunken  reef,  awash  at  low  wEiler,  iu  middle  of  bay,  aoil  a  diui- 
gerous  eunken  rock  juet  oil  the  south  head,  two  or  tluec  chains  away,  faoiog  ■ 
small  sandy  bay,  and  right  ablcost  ol  the  Tilg.  station.  Vessels  Uo  tusidaani 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  about  ft  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  au 
(jiiito  safe  with  southerly  winds. 

Haast  River,  118  mileii  south-west  of  Hokitika :  A  constantly  shittiag  bM  i 
entrance,  being  nearly  opposite  and  a  little  to  Boutliward  of  the  Alhatnbm  Rod 
which  stands  well  out  of  water,  and  veaaels  entering  can  go  on  either  side  wiU 
safety.    Average  depth  on  bar,  from  6tt.  to  8ft. 

Okuru  and  Tumbull  Rivers,  138  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika :  These  ritoi 
join  just  inside  tba  entrance.  Oocd,  straight  channel ;  average  depth.  Sit.  U 
10ft.  The  Open  Bay  Islands  lie  just  opposite  the  entrance,  bearing  n  trifl«  wm 
of  north  and  about  three  miles  ofl.  A  daugecous  reef  lies  about  two  milss  an 
a-haJf  from  south-west  point  of  the  smaller  island,  and  immediately  to  dotA 
west  side  of  a  line  dratvn  from  the  last-named  point  to  extreme  end  of  Jarctooa' 
Head. 

Jackson's  Bay,  153  miles  aouth-west  of  Hokitika:  Good  shelter  ai 
anchorage,  open  only  to  north-east,  with  13[t.  of  water  to  within  a  (ew  ohsins 
shore.  Jackson's  Bead  runs  out  about  one  mile  and  a-holf  in  a  north-eait«) 
direction  from  soutbem  end  of  bay.    This  is  the  only  occsJi  harbour  on  the  oa« 

above  Miltord  Sound,  and  could  bo  converted  into  a  first-cloas  port  ...^ 

tivoly  small  coat.  No  doubt  Jackson's  Buy  will  eventually  form  a  great  ooi 
part,  as  the  recent  discovery  of  a  practicable  pa^s  through  the  main  range,  vL 
the  Wuiatoto  and  Axlus  Rivers,  will  make  it  in  the  not  distant  future  the  natun 
outlet  ior  the  Lake  Wanaka  country. 

CoEcadu  River.  169  miles  south-west  oE  Hokitika:  Bar  entrance;  but  once 
the  river  is  navigable  for  five  mites.  No  steamer  has  yet  been  in,  but  there  is 
apparent  dilGcuUj  in  the  way.  Depth  of  water  said  to  be  8ft.  to  IQft. 
entrance. 

Big.  or  Awarua  Bay,  200  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika ;  At  extreme  soatlii 
west  corner  of  Wcstlaud.  An  open  roadstead,  with  good  Euichoniga  in  fliu| 
woatber.  sheltered  from  east  and  south-west  winds ;  21ft.  ol  water  on  south  lidi 
anohoragc  andSOIt.on  north  side,  juat  opposite  Gntyfiah  Book.iu  a  apot  sheltorell 
from  northerly  winds. 

IitUrnat  Ci/inmUHicalion. 

The  district  is  fairly  provided  with  roads  and  hi 

however,  run  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sea-cooat 

over  290  miles ;  of  the  latter,  3T6  miles ;  while  of  co 

forty-five  miles. 

ToKltl. 

Bnmneitan.  a  borough  ol  9,231  inhabitants,  is  a 
and  firaclay  bricks  ate  also  manufactured,  Bailway 
mouth  Port,  with  Reetton,  and  Lake  Brunner, 

Groymouth  Borough:    Papulation.  3,7S7:   shipping  part  for   Grey  Vallo)| 

PoEts  and  Harbours) ;  railna^  communication  with  Beofton,  aUo  Hokitika; 
way  workshops,  foundry,  quarries, 
built  on  Native  Wds,  rents  boing  paid 
o  Natives  entitUd  thereto, 

EumaMi :  B^ugh  of  i,17Q  inhabitants.  This  is  a  brisk  little  mining  tono, 
and  it  probably  tbo  largest  hydraulic  sluicing  mining  centre  in  New  Z«alaa4 
It  has  two  BuburWr-Dllbnanstown  and  Larrikin's— with  populatioiu  of  iT9  V»l 
•U2U        ■      ' 


>ree>tracks,  most  of  whioh. 

Of  the  former  tilers  an 

mpletod  railways  thare  aM 


HoVtilca:  Boniugb  of  !f,lTS  inbabitantn.    This  •*  a  pretty  little  town.  1 
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ol  a  couaidcrable 

Id  addition  to  ths  abave,  there  arc  sovornl  Emuller  mining  coalies.  t,ucb  iw 
Stafford,  Kanieri,  Woodstock,  Itimu,  Blue  Spur,  Okarito,  and  QilleKiiiua, 

JditUng  and  UineraU. 
I  The  Diatdot  of  Wesllaiid  contuiiiB  the  greatest  area  of  alluvial  auriferous 
"  a  the  West  Const.  Accocdiog  to  the  Klines  Report  for  1802,  tbe  number 
1  employed  is  given  as  1,S2S;  and  25,7Tooz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £103,135, 
Jated  to  be  the  return  for  their  work. 
E  All  the  Weitland  rivers  carry  more  or  less  gold,  bat  the  two  great  golden 
^  are  the  Arahura  and  Wniho,  the  bars  and  ripples  in  which  appear  to  be 
jniihed  with  fresh  deposits  of  gold  after  each  flood.  Standing  on  the  summit 
kfount  Turiwhnte,  the  ancient  beds  of  tha  Arahura  can  easily  be  traced 
thnacd  to  the  Kumara,  and  southvraid  to  the  Kimu  diggings.  Similarly,  the 
U)o  has  in  olden  times  flowed  northward,  and  down  the  course  of  tbe  Oltarito 
,  also  soDthward  to  the  Omoeroa  Kiver,  the  lateral  terraces  in  tioth 
Sions  being  well  defined  and  gold-bearing. 
E  There  are  three  leading  deposits  of  gold  in  Westlond :  first,  what  may  be 
i  riverine  loads,  running  generally  westward ;  seoond,  beach  leodE,  coo- 
,g  of  those  aTong  present  coast-line,  and  others  running  parallel  thereto  at 
^loos  varying  from  one-quarter  to  three  miles  inland,  and  at  levels  from  a  few 
■  below,  to  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ;  third,  oilonsivo  mosses 
TnriferouB  gravel,  Ac,  occuring  in  large  isolated  patches,  as  at  Big  Dam  Hill, 
pphny'i  Qully,  Klount  Qreonland,  and  Bald  Hill,  north  of  the  Haast.  The»e 
Tb  hftve  all  one  notable  peculiarity— viz.,  that  ttiey  invariably  coal  the  sea- 
B  fitoes  of  the  hills,  and  neither  gold  nor  drift  is  found  on  the  inland  slopes. 
Lbearing  fans  from  Mount  OrecoJand  have  been  found  at  didercot  levels  on 
>  Flat,  having  probably  been  deposited  in  deep  ivatar  b;  successive  land. 

_B  hydraulic-sluicing  operations  are  suecesefully  carried  on  in  various 
la  of  the  nortbam  diatiict,  and  these  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  many 

ir  localities.    The  tapping  of  the  Arahura  River  by  the  Humphries  Gully 

Sluicing  Com^ny  will,  when  completed,  enable  the  miners  of  Blue  Spur, 
Kanieri,  and  Rimu  to  obtain  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  and  command  a 
large  area  oF  auriferout  country  at  present  unworkable  from  want  of  nater  at  a 
RufScient  altitude.  Numerous  and  costly  experiments  have  been  made  with 
ilrpdgCH  of  diderent  types  in  the  endeavour  to  woric  economically  the  auriferous 
■and*  which  lie  along  the  soa-bcaohes  for  a  distance  of  over  140  miles ;  but  none 
has  proved  a  snccess  as  yet,  A  considerable  number  □!  rojnets  (blackionders) 
woiIl  on  some  of  these  beaobos,  and  seem  to  make  a  fair  living,  many  of  them 
'living  been  so  employed  in  one  locality  over  twenty  years.  Oold- h  earing  quarte 
'■■.:■'  been  found  throughout  the  district,  the  most  notable  Bnds  being  at  Taipo 
!■  L^ge,  Browning's  PasB,  and  Cedar  Greeks  hut,  as  yet,  no  systematic  development 
'  them  has  token  place.  Silvoc.otes  have  been  found,  notably  at  Mount  Rangi- 
:  In ;  but  the  main  lode  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  although  systvmatio  seoroli 
•till  going  on.  Copper  has  also  been  found  extensively,  notably  ut  Browning's 
'  'isB,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  tho  Matakitaki  Range,  where  good  coal  and 
iMicslone  are  also  at  hand. 


^■PttCttl 


PatUral  a'ui  Agricultural  Landa. 
'bo  pastoral  lands  amount  to  3,002,577  acres,  of  which  1,898,776  acrc9  are 
'  with   (otcBt,  and  103,801   oores   are  open  lands,  the   latter  being   for 
it  part  tho  moiintain.sli.pes  above  the  timber-line.     Hitherto  j^pcdking 
Itv)  only  cattle  have  been  grazed  ;  usually  on  tbs  open  rivor-bed«  and  od- 
iDiDg  forest-lands.     The  seltlets  are  only  now  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  the 
iimtaiit-slopes  as  a  Kunimet  run  (or  sheep,  and  to  intiodnco  tlio  Utter  aaimals 
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in  numbers.  For  several  years  past  the  rabbits  have  crossed  the  dividing  range 
at  different  points  into  the  upper  valleys  of  some  of  the  south  Westiand  riven, 
making  their  way  for  a  few  miles  downward  before  returning — which  they 
generally  do.  The  common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  climate  and  grouod 
are  both  too  moist  for  them  ever  to  spread  much. 

The  agricultural  lands  comprise  855,981  acres,  of  which  332,715  are  forest  and 
23,266  acres  are  open  lands,  consisting  principally  of  river-flat  and  swamp- 
lands. There  is  but  little  real  farming  done  in  the  district,  and  only  such 
grain  is  sown  as  is  necessary  to  provide  feed  for  stock.  Most  of  the  grain  is 
therefore  cut  before  maturing,  either  as  green  food  or  for  hay  and  chaff,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  which,  together  with  nearly  all  the  oats  consumed,  is 
still  imported  from  Nelson  or  Canterbury.  Comparatively  few  turnips  and 
mangolds  are  grown,  although  they  will  srow  froely,  most  of  the  farmers 
devoting  their  attention  to  growing  grass,  dairying,  and  fattening  cattle,  for 
which  the  district  is  well  suited. 

Of  Crown  lands  available,  there  still  remain  2,359,000  acres,  of  which  the 
above  remarks  hold  good  as  regards  description  and  quidity.  The  Native  lands 
in  Westland  are  virtually  freeholds,  and  most  of  them  aJready  Crown-granted. 

Climate. 

Very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  Westland  climate  appear  to  exist  in  other 
districts,  the  general  impression  being  that  it  is  raining  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  the  average  climate  being 
simply  delightful,  and  very  even ;  no  extremes,  and  very  little  cold  wind.  It  is 
freely  asserted  that  the  climate  is  very  much  better  now  than  in  the  early  days 
of  settlement  on  the  Coast.  We  have  no  available  authentic  meteorological 
records  since  1880,  but  for  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  that  date  they  were 
regularly  kept,  and  show  an  average  rainfall  of  119in.  per  annum,  with  an 
average  of  202  wet  days.  The  mean  barometric  reading  over  tiie  same  period 
was  29*944,  and  the  mean  temperature  53*61. 


THE  CANTERBURY  LAND  DISTRICT. 

By  J.  W.  A.  Marchant,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Boundaries — Physical  Features. 

The  Land  District  of  Canterbury  comprises  the  central  portion  of  the  Middle 
Island,  and  is  bounded  towards  the  north  by  the  Hurunui  River,  with  an  exten- 
sion northward  to  the  Waiau-ua  River  for  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea ; 
towards  the  westward  by  the  summit  of  the  Southern  Alps  to  Mount  Aspiring ; 
thence  towards  the  south  by  a  right  line,  and  by  the  Ohau  and  Waitaki  Rivers  to 
the  sea  ;  and  towards  the  cast  by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  south 
latitudes  42°  45'  and  44°  55',  and  east  longitudes  168°  50'  and  173®  20'.  The 
general  extension  of  the  district  is  north-east,  for  a  distance  of  about  190  miles  ; 
the  breadth  east  and  west,  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  averaging 
seventy  miles.  The  sea -board  has  a  length  of  about  240  miles,  consisting 
generally  of  low -lying  beaches,  broken  by  the  projection  eastward  of  Banks 
Peninsula,  which  contains  the  only  large  natural  harbours.  That  portion  of 
the  district  which  fronts  the  ocean  between  the  Ashley  and  Opihi  Rivers  consists 
of  a  plain  of  about  2,500,000  acres  ;  north  and  south  of  those  limits  the  plain  is 
interspersed  with  undulating  and  hilly  country. 

This  great  plain  extends  westward,  rising  and  merging  into  downs  and 
hills,  which  agam  extend  westward,  and  connect  with  the  Southern  Alps  and 
ihe  offshoots  therefrom.  The  exceptions  are  the  Mackenzie  Plains,  the  small 
plain  near  Clent  Hills,  and  liake  Heron.    Banks  Peninsula,  whid^  hat  an  area 
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nl  kbout  QuD.OOa  acics,  coii<iieta  of  an  aggregation  of  n'djiu  and  bills,  deeply 
iuUnecCed  by  basins  and  gullios,  (be  result  ol  volciuiio  aution. 

The  Alps,  nbicli  form  the  backbone  of  the  island,  constitute  a  eonUnuoUB 

diain  ol  mountains,  'vitb   a  Buccestioii  of  mivgDiGccnt  pooks,  attaining  their 

ralminaliog  point  in  Mount  Cook,or  AorauRJ.  12,3i9[t.  above  neo-lcvel :  there  are. 

betides,  numorons  peaks,  ranging  in  altitude  between  7,000tt.  and  lO.OOOIt.     OR- 

nhaau,  citendiog  to  great  distances  eaetnard  and  eo  nth -eastward  from  the  main 

tinge,  attain  elevations  of  G,0O0ft  to  9,000f[.    On  ttieso  mountain-ranges  are 

riiatausand  oitansiveglaDiBtB,  from  whicb  eraanates  the  river-sjatem  of  the 

irict,  comprising  the  Huronui,  about  65  miles  in  length;  Waimakatiri,  90 

<  « ;  Bakaia,  85 miles :  .\shbarton,e4mi1eB;  RanRitatB,T4miles;  the  Waitaki 

I   l  ita  main  fecdere,  140  miles.    Tbeao  rirars  nub  down  from  the  mountain* 

v'liKus.  through  tho  interveniugiangea  and  bills,  and  traverae  the  plains  tothetea. 

Ibo  ehannelB  on  the  plains  are  shallow,  and  extend  in  some  instances  over  a  miU 

in  width. 

Aaiocialcd  with  these  rivers  is  a  porbion  of  the  lakc-ajsten)  ol  the  Middle 
Island— Lake  Sumner  being  connected  with  the  Hurunui.  Lakea  Coleridge  and 
Hercm  with  the  Rakaia ;  and  the  Mackt^niie-cuuntrj'  lakes — Tekapo,  Fukaki,  oUd 
Ohau — with  the  WaitsJii.  Aaothor  important  take  is  that  known  as  Lake  Etles- 
mare — west  of  Banks  Peninsula ;  it  is  separated  from  tho  ocean  bv  a  narrow 
sliingle-spit  only  fi  chains  across  at  one  point,  tbrougli  whii^h,  at  certain  seasons. 
it  posoea  by  a  channel  to  the  sea. 

Sceiury. 

Canterbury,  with  its  divereit;  ol  scenery,  comprising  mountains,  bills  and 
plains,  glaciers,  rivers  and  lakes,  presents  great  attractions  to  tlie  tourist  and 
ordinoTj  sight-sesr  or  healtli -seeker.  Mount  Cook,  the  Klackenzie-country  lakes. 
and  the  Otiro  Gorge  (Westland)  ate  worM  renowned ;  Akaron,  and  many  other 
place*,  ate  (anted  for  their  beauty.  There  are  scotes  uF  unsealed  snowy  peaks 
nttJ  glooicre ;  countless  scenes  of  groudear  and  beauty  to  reward  tbe  intrepid 
'■t'lnbcr  ot  travolitr. 

ClimaU. 

Th«  cliinats  of  Canterbury  is  well  suited  to  Europeans :  it  resembles  that  of 
■'•-'■J.I  Britain,  but  on  the  Plains  it  is  (or  mora  equable.  Observatiooa  at  Lincoln 
iii  uiiloB  from  Christehurch)  (or  1S92  show  the  temperature  in  the  shade  to 
liave  roaoht'd  a  maximum  of  SO"  Fabr,,  and  fallen  as  low  as  37" :  the 
maon  boing  6S-H'.  and  extreme  tangn  59°.  Snowfalls  are  very  light  en  Ibu 
plains,  bat  in  the  high  uplands  tho  climate  is  much  colder  anil  mote  severe, 
mowtalls  being  common  and  skating  possible.  The  rainfall  at  Lincoln  varies 
iRDcb  (rom  veat  to  year,  and  is  very  limited  in  Borne  years :  it  was  l.tOlin.  in 
1078,  and  82-31in.  in  16T5 ;  the  mean  (or  ten  years  was  SSOOlin.  per  annum. 
The  Dhoitgea  □(  weather  and  temperatate  are  sudden,  calms  and  goiei,  rain  and 
annsbiue,  he^I  and  cold  alternating.  The  prevailing  wind*  arc  north-oast,  soutli- 
WKnt.  and  north-west :  tho  latter  a  hot  wind.  The  winter  frosts  are  aliarp  at 
^lit;   the  summer  host  at  times  U  great.    Nevetthetcas,   the  climate   ai  a 

<1d  is  aplondidly  healthy  and  bracing,  and  most  enjoyable. 

Arta,  Nature,  and  Ditpotitioa  of  Landi. 

^^  Tlie  uea  ol  the  Canterbury  Land  District  is  6,778,037  acres,  ot  which  the 

^HjIMttad  area  of  (orcxt-land  is  4D3,130  aeren.    The  principal  aroaa  o(  lorcst-londo 

■KjMmd  hi  Banks  Peuinsula  and  in  the  llount  Peel  and  Waimate  distrlola, 

HpMn  tb«  timber  eonsista  tlilafly  ofrimu.tctora.  and  matai;  at  tho  souicesotthu 

iUhley,  Waimakariri,  Rakaia.  Hopkins,  and  Hunter  Itivem,  at  Lake  Waiiaka  and 

iioor  SprinslWld  and  AUord  Forest,  the  timber  In  thosaltioalltia*  being  principally 

uatiTibccoh  ;  in  Ox(ord  Forest  ttio native  beech  is  intatspersed  with  riinu,  totara, 

mat^,  Jtc, 

Tha  lands  o(  Canterbury  are  clasatd  a*  (ollows :  Fint  elaai,  l.M0,6Sl  oci**; 
Mcond  oloni,  4,707,178  acre* ;  lliird  class  {barren  lauds  and  lands  o(  small  vaIu*), 
3.280,173a<:r(*:  total.  8,77 B,0£7  occm. 
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The  disposition  of  the  lands  is  as  under: —  J^?;,^^        Acres. 

Holden. 

1.  Crown  lands  alienated  to  date..            ..            ..            ..  ••  3,263,454 

2.  Lands  held  on  deferred  payments          . .             . .             . .  145  26,243 

3.  Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease..            ..            ..            ..  339  80,819 

4.  Lands  held  as  leases  in  perpetuity      . .            . .            . .  7  3,402 

5.  Lands  held  under  the  system  of  occupation  with  right  of 

purchase  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         2  185 

6.  Lands  held  under  the  system  of  village-homestead  special 

settlement  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     180  5,637 

7.  Lands  held  under  the  system  of  special-settlement  associa- 

bions  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  .. 

8.  Lands  held  under  the  system  of  small  grazing-runs 

9.  Crown   lands  held  under  pastoral  licenses,   including  a 

small  area  of  barren  lands  . . 

10.  Itcserves  held  under  license     . . 

11.  Crown  lands  reserved  for  various  purposes 

12.  Endowment  lands  (Canterbury  College,  d;c.) 

13.  Crown  lands  open  for  selection 

14.  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  selection 

15.  Lands  held  by  aboriginal  natives 

16.  Balance  of  barren  country 

Total         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,778,027 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  noted  that  No.  1  comprises  the  freehold  lands. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  carry  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Nos.  4,  0,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  No.  12  comprises  lands  which  will  probably  be 
opened  for  sale  at  a  future  date.  The  Crown  lands  proper  are  :  13.  Open  for 
sale  or  selection  (Vide  "Land  Guide"),  33,750  acres;  14.  Being  surveyed  and 
prepared  for  sale  or  selection,  112,698  acres. 

Internal  Communication, 

lu  no  part  of  New  Zealand  are  the  means  of  communication  better  than  in 
Canterbury.  Tlie  natural  facilities  of  the  country  have  been  abundantly  supple- 
mented by  railways  and  roads.  Lyttelton,  the  chief  port,  is  connected  by  rail 
with  CluisLcliurch,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole  district.  From  Christ- 
i  hurch  extends  the  main  lino  northwards  to  Culverden,  which  strikes  the 
Uurunui  River  at  o7  miles;  .southward  the  main  trunk  line  runs  to  Waitaki, 
138^  miles.  These  lines  tap  and  servo  the  whole  coastal  district,  and  the  lauds 
which  are  contiguous  on  the  western  side.  As  feeders  to  these  trunk  lines,  seven 
branch  lines  have  been  constructed  westward,  and  two  lines  south-eastward  ; 
the  former,  in  most  instances,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Combined  with  the  railway-system  is  a  complete  network  of  main,  district, 
and  subsidiary  roads,  which  extend  their  ramifications  into  all  parts  of  Canter- 
bury, providing  highways  for  the  transport  of  the  productions  of  the  countr}', 
and  answering  all  the  requirements  of  the  settlers  and  travellers.  The  total 
mileage  of  railways  is  455  miles,  and  the  roads  probably  exceed  10,000  miles  in 
the  ajjgregate.  The  completion  of  this  splendid  system  is  due,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  foresight  of  the  original  settlers,  the  Provincial  Government,  and  the  rail- 
way and  public- works  policy  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Geological  Formation, 

According  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  main  western  ranges  are  composed  of 
Upper  PaKxozoic  rocks,  having  at  their  base  extensive  plains  of  Tertiary  fluviatile 
formation,  with  occasional  protruding  ridges  of  Upper  Mesozoic,  forming  low 
mountain-ranges  subordinate  to  the  main  axis.  Banks  Peninsula  consists  of 
basic  volcanic  rocks. 

Soils. 

The  Southern  Alps  and  adjacent  mountainous  country,  owing  to  their 
great  altitude  are,  subject  to  disintegration,  and  comprise  generally  rocky  barren 
wastes. 
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Tbo  \ovier  ranges  and  hills,  the  high  taliUI&nds,  and  the  light  stony  portiooB 
of  the  plain  coDstitutQ  the  pastoral  areas. 

In  ths  northern  and  soutbern  diHtricts  and  in  the  great  central  plain  are 
EilQivted  the  agrltui  luml  areiM.  Thin  latter  class  of  land  comprises  rioh  alluvial 
tracts  about  Cbeviot,  Rangiora,  Kaiapoi.  Lincoln,  Ellosmero,  tiongboooh. 
Tomulca,  and  Waimate,  and  the  (iplondid  plain-  and  down-lands  which  exteod 
from  Oheviot  to  tho  Woitalri. 

Banks  PeainaulB.  nhere  the  aoi!  is  of  a  rich  Volcanic  natuie,  though  exceed- 
ingly hilly,  has  alluvial  areas  in  the  valleys  and  about  the  bays. 

Pasturage  and  Crops, 

The  mouQtainous  and  hilly  regions,  and  the  high  upland  country  in  the 
nctteni  and  nartberu  part  of  Canterbury,  circluding  the  high  barren  wastes,  are 
covered  by  indigenous  grasEBs,  with  an  admixture  of  English  forage  plants  where 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  are  favourable. 

The  pasturage,  which  is  very  suitable  for  sheep- farming,  is  taken  full  advao- 
lage  of  by  the  paatoral  tenaatB  of  the  Crown,  and  to  some  extent  by  freeholders. 
The  light  stony  portions  of  the  plains  likewiKe  comprise  native  postures,  which 
are  also  very  suitable  foe  merino  sheep. 

The  lower  hills,  downs,  and  better  class  of  plain 'Country  have  been  eXMin- 
sivetj  cultivated,  and  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  the  production  of 
cereals  and  for  poaturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  chief  crops  grown  are  wheat,  oais,  barley,  tornipa,  rape,  and  gross-seed  ; 
while  amongst  other  crops  produced  are  maize,  rye,  and  beans, 

Of  the  cereats,  wheat  is  the  most  extensively  grown,  and  lias  been  for  many 
years  a  large  item  of  export.  The  Cimterbury  Plain?,  which  comprise  about 
3.000,000  acres,  extending  over  ISO  milea  from  north  to  south,  constituCo  the 
main  wheat-producing  area  of  the  oolony. 

In  IBdS  tho  area  under  crop  was  270.78 
or  SO'95  buuhels  per  acre,  equal  to  about  i 
colony. 

Oats  also  are  very  auccesBfully  grown 
113,894  acres,  yielding  3.968,807  buBheU  ; 
nearly  one-third  of  total  yield  for  colony. 

Barley  of  superior  quality  is  also  produced,  the  flgurcs  being  9,569  acres, 
348,422  bushels ;  average  per  acre,  25-9G  bushels,  or  over  one-third  of  total  yield. 
araas-seeds  are  abundantly  grown-  Cocksfoot  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  splendid 
ilaaks  Peninsula  country,  and  rye  throughont  the  land  district-  Thavieldinl698 
was,  cocksfoot,  343,092  bushels  of  121b. ;  and  ryegiass,  145,751  bushels  of  201b-  : 
the  proportion  of  each  to  the  total  yield  for  the  colony  being  respectively  about 
one-hall  and  one-third. 

Hay  was  grown  on  17,007  acres. 

iiooi -crops. 
Potatoes,  which  yield  crops  of  excellent  quality,  were  grown  in  1993  ou 
4,9g(i  acres,  the  yield  being  31,684  tons,  or  S'32  tons  per  acre;  neatly  one- 
tbird  of  the  yield  for  the  colony,  Turnips  and  rape  were  grown  on  127,674 
acres,  being  about  one-third  of  the  total  yield  for  the  colony.  Tho  com- 
bined area  of  other  crops  grown,  including  rye,  peas,  beans,  mangolds,  boet, 
conots,  and  onions,  was  ll,38t!  acres.  The  area  of  oats  for  green  fodder  and  hay 
tras  49.1T9  acres.  The  area  ploughed  and  laid  down  ijk  Engliih  grasses  waa 
1.342,663  acres.     Surface-sown  lands  comprised  333,013  acres.    Pur  tho  same 

Eeor,  1893,  the  total  area  under  oiop  was  579,378  acres,  and  the  area  broken  up 
ut  aot  in  crop,  50,708  acres. 

Stock. 
TIio  large  extent  and  splendid  capabilities  of  tbe  Canterbury  pastoral  and 
Agricultural  areas  provide  pasture  and  fodder  lor  a  large  number  of  sheep,  cattle, 
iDH,  luid  other  stock.  Of  lato  years  the  value  of  the  plains  lias  been  much 
utced  and  the  carrying-capacity  thereof  greatly  increased  by  Uia  witter-raoe 
'    1,  which  supplies  water  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  oltbe dry oniM, 
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and  enables  the  country  to  be  occupied  in  smaller  holdings  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  The  number  of  stock  in  April,  1891,  was  as  follows :  Horses,  in- 
cluding 6,754  brood  mares,  47,567 ;  mules  and  asses,  97 ;  cattle,  including  calves, 
and  including  34,922  breeding-cows,  of  which  81,250  were  milch  cows,  81,772; 
sheep,  excluding  lambs,  and  including  1,693,839  breeding-ewes,  4,807,732 ;  goats, 
397  ;  pigs,  75,984 ;  poultry,  404,355. 

The  district  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  the  classes  and  splendid 
quality  of  its  sheep.  On  the  mountains  and  higher  lands  the  merino  still  reigns 
supreme;  but  on  the  richer  low-lying  ranges,  hills,  and  plains  the  prevailing 
types  are  crosses  between  the  merino  and  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Romney  Marsh, 
and  other  breeds.  In  proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  flocks,  pasturage, 
and  climatic  conditions  in  the  Middle  Island,  the  following  percentages  of 
lambing  returns  are  quoted — these  are  **  fair  average  returns,  but  much  higher 
might  have  been  exhibited*':  Mountain  native  pasture — pure  merino,  75-36; 
pure  merino  and  Border  Leicester,  88*94:  English-grass  pasture — crossbred 
and  Border  Leicester,  80*8;  half-bred  Border  Leicester,  82*79;  Border  Leicester, 
90*77  ;  Lincoln,  8808  ;  Romney  Marsh,  111'46 ;  English  Leicester,  93*34  ;  Shrop- 
shire, 97*41 ;  Southdowns,  96*87.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  are  supported  by  the  natural  and  artificial  pastures  without  housing. 

Ow  ng  to  the  development  of  tlie  frozen-meat  trade  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  sheep-breeding.  The  bulk  of  the  frozen  meat  exported  from  the  colony 
is  supplied  by  this  district,  and  its  meat  commands  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  markets.  In  the  year  1890  the  number  of  carcases  frozen  was 
640,723,  of  the  value  of  £809,574,  being  over  one- third  of  the  total  output  of  the 
colony  in  this  line.  197,0371b.  of  beef,  valued  at  £2,052,  and  554,5931b.  of  pre- 
served meat,  valued  at  £12,622,  were  also  produced.  Other  productions  during 
1890  were  as  under:  Tallow,  1,521  tons,  value  £33,254;  bonedust,  668  tons, 
value  £3,674 ;  neatsfoot-  and  trotter-oil,  3,162  gallons,  value  £530  ;  bones,  hoofs, 
horns,  &c.,  479  tons,  value  £1,900. 

Wool 

In  the  year  1892  there  were  shipped  at  Lyttelton  63,758  bales  of  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  Canterbury  District.  The  staple  of  the  New  Zealand  wool, 
especially  the  long- wool  and  crossbred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks 
and  other  imperfections.  The  average  clips  are  approximately  as  follows: 
Merino,  4lb.  to  71b. ;  quarter-breds,  G^lb. ;  half-brcds,  7ilb. ;  three-quarters, 
B^lb. ;  Leicosters,  lO^lb.;  Lincoln,  lllb.  From  special  flocks  clips  up  to  251b. 
to  301b.  ar6  obtained. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  capabilities  of  a  large  area  of  the  district,  including  Banks  Peninsula 
and  the  rich  tracts  of  country  previously  speciiicd,  for  dairy- farming  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  pasturage  and  climatic  conditions  are  favourable,  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  may  be  anticipated, 
particularly  as  housing  and  hand-feodiug  are  in  some  districts  not  necessary. 
The  Government  are  encouraging  the  development  of  the  industry  by  every 
means ;  and  increased  activity  is  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  a  central 
butter-factory  associated  with  creameries  in  the  various  districts.  A  central 
co-operative  dairy  factory  has  been  established  at  Addington,  served  by  five 
creameries,  situate  at  Marshlands,  Halswell,  Springston,  Doyleston,  and  Oxford, 
and  other  creameries  will  be  established  wherever  the  circumstances  warrant 
their  erection.  There  are  very  complete  dairy  factories  at  Taitapu,  Sefton, 
Temuka,  and  Southbrook.  In  1890  the  production  of  butter  amounted  to 
2,268,7o81b.,  and  of  cheese,  1,313,0271b. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1891  the  agri- 
cultural machiucs  in  use  in  Canterbury  wore  as  follows :  Threshing,  steam-power, 
243;  threshing,  water-power,  6;  threshing,  horse-power,  23;  reaping,  3,565; 
steam-ploughs,  37  ;  steam -harrows,  17. 

Tivtber. 
The  sawmilling  indOstry  finds  its  development  chiefly  in  the  Oxford,  Little 
River,  Mount  Somers,  and  Waimate  districts.    The  number  of  mills  in  Canterbury 
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in  1890  WI18  tnentj,  cmplojing  SGO  hands,  tlio  hoTEe-power  beiog  261.  The  out- 
put wna  3, 9TS,  116ft.,  valued  at  £16,041)  The  timber  campiisca  bircb,  totai-a,  red- 
imd  white-pino.  The  fonnor  is  used  chiefly  (or  Bleopere  nnd  fencing,  the  totara 
and  pinca  for  huilding  purposes.  Including  the  norb  done  by  the  planing-  and 
moulding- mi  lis,  tbo  value  of  all  tbe  niantifactaiioH  under  this  bead  waa  £41,447. 
PhotTtium  Tcnax. 
New  Zealand  hemp,  a  aplondid  natural  product  of  tho  soil,  grows  from  5ft.  to 
10ft.  high,  and  consists  of  bunebes  of  shoota  or  leaves  in  cloetera  of  shout  dftj-. 
It  grows  readily,  is  capable  of  aztensivs  cultivation,  and  its  treatment  would  form 
a,  remunerative  industry  should  the  price  in  the  Home  markets  prove  as  favour- 
able aa  al  former  periods.  The  drying  and  preparation  of  this  plant  gave  employ- 
ment to  16  milla  and  313  hands;  tbo  aggregate  liorae-potver  of  the  engines 
was  222  :  15,409  tons  of  raw  material  turned  out  3,125  tons  of  fibre,  valued  at 
£36,900. 

Fniil. 

The  district  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  yaziety  of  fruits, 

Tecially  all  (hose  which  flouriah  in  Great  Bntain,  Attention  lias  recently  been 
ected  to  landing  tupplies  of  fruit  in  Lcndon ;  the  attempts  bo  far  have  proved 
dslaotory,  and  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  lai'ge  trade  being  establiGbed. 
Coal. 
Brown  coal  is  found  at  Malvern  Hills,  Horaebush,  Whitccliffs,  Springfield, 
jnt  Somers,  near  Albury,  and  various  other  places.  Lignite  U  cummonly  dis- 
Jbutad.  The  output  for  1891  was  1C,SG3  tons,  beinR  a  total  of  2TD.TT0  tons  up 
rDecember,  ISSl.  In  1801  there  were  eight  collieries,  employing  37  hands 
A  ruing  engines  ol  36-hQrBo  power  in  all. 

Building-sfonei . 

,   The  buildJng-B tones  of  GanCeibury  comprise  some  excellent  vaiielies.     Tho 
iUwetl  qnarries  produce  an  exceedingly  hard  nnd  close-grained  stone  of  a  ^nll 
*  n-grey  colour.    Granolar  traohytc.i  sje  obtained  from  Governor's  Bay.  Lyt- 
1 ;  porphyritea  at  Malvern  Hills ;  good  limestone  at  Ifalvcrn  Hills,  Waikari, 
It  Somers,  and  various  other  plaoes  ;  bluestone  rock  isfound  atTimaru  suit- 
tor  millstones.     There  is  nbundanco  of  limestone   in  North  Canterhury, 
tut  Somers,  Castle  Hill,  and  various  other  parts,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
''  a  of  lime. 

Fuheries. 

,  Deep-sea  Hshuig  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  from  Lyttelton,  whilst  the 
tors  and  lakea  aSord  splendid  sport,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  trout,  which 
Utb  aroaaingly  therein.  Lake  EUcsmcre  and  the  estuaries  supply  Christ' 
'  zoh  with  excellent  flounders.  In  18'J1  there  were  81  persons  engaged  in  this 
inoH,  using  &50  nets  and  67  boats  of  a  total  of  108  tons. 

Kanu/acCorits. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  in  Canterbury  in  1801  was  3S6,  employ- 
ing i.lOT  males  and  465  females,  their  annual  wageK  respectively  being  £328,813 
and  £16,965 ;  the  number  of  engines  a9I,  of  4,677  horse-power. 

Tho  total  value  of  manufactures  tor  1890  was  JE2,061,9ai,  and  the  value  ol 
land,  macbinary,  and  buildings  was  £1,099,444.  Included  in  the  above  were 
16  printing,  12  agricultural- implement,  32  ooaoh- build  lug  and  painting,  35  fell- 
moDgering,  tanning,  currying,  and  wool-seouring  establishments,  4  ship-  and  boat- 
building works,  7  sail-  and  oilskin-toetories,  2  wool!  en -mi  I  la,  2  clothing-,  10  boot- 
and-shoe  factories,  3  rope-and-tnino  works.  16  tlox-mills,  6  boiling-down,  meat- 
preserving,  and  freezing  works,  i  cheese-  and  buttar-faDtories,  40  grain. mills, 
1  fruit  and  jam-making  worlcs,  19  breweries,  5  malt-liouses,  21  aerated  waters 
and  cordial  works,  1  sauce-  and  pickle- making  factory,  4  soap-  and  oandle-wotks, 
30  sawmills  and  saah-aud-door  factories,  4  gasworks,  18  brick,  tile,  and  potter; 
monnlacCories,  It  iron-  and  brass- foundries,  and  6  eotliories. 

Since  tbe  aboro  date  the  following  icdustries  have  been  started:  Bioyola, 
cooking-range,  choS-cutting,  and  bat- factories. 
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The  principal  amongst  the  above  manufactories  are  the  following:  Kaiapoi 
Woollen  Mills  and  Clothing  Factory ;  Belfast,  Islington,  and  South  Canterbury 
Meat-freezing  Companies ;  Aulsebrook  and  Co.'s  Biscuit  Factory ;  Moir  and  Co.'s 
Flour-mills ;  Zealandia  and  Premier  Boot-factories ;  Whitcombe  and  Tombs' 
Printing,  Book-binding,  and  Engraving  Works ;  Atlas  and  Canterbury  Foundries ; 
T.  and  D.  Duncan's,  and  Booth  and  Macdonald*s  Agricultural-implement  Works. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Canterbury,  though  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  There  is  a  wide  scope  for  their  development,  which  will  surely 
follow  with  growth  of  population  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

InstUutUms. 

As  an  indication  of  the  advancement  of  the  district,  it  may  be  noted  that 
there  were  in  1891  66  public  libraries,  mechanics*  institutes,  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions, with  a  membership  of  3,263 ;  and  256  churches  or  chapels,  attended 
by  41,771  persons. 

Educational, 

Primary  Schools. — The  district  is  divided  into  two,  termed  North  and  South 
Canterbury,  each  presided  over  by  an  Educational  Board.  Under  their  control 
schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  whole  country,  wherever  popula- 
tion warrants  their  erection.  The  number  of  schools  in  1891  was  228,  attended 
by  14,074  boys  and  13,315  girls. 

Some  of  the  school-buildings  are  large  and  handsomely  built,  the  chief 
being  the  Kormal  School,  Christchurcb ;  East  and  West  Christchurch ;  Syden- 
ham ;  and  in  the  towns  of  Lyttelton,  Hangiora,  Kaiapoi,  Ashburton,  Temuka, 
Timaru,  and  Waimate. 

Secmidary  Education, 

For  the  further  education  of  the  children  ample  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools.  The  principal  schools  of  this  class 
include  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools  at  Christchurch,  Rangiora,  Ash- 
burton, Timaru,  and  Waimate. 

College. 

For  more  advanced  students  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  is  available. 
This  institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Provincial  Government  in 
1873.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Board  of  Governors.  The  professional  staff  consists 
of  five  professors  and  other  lecturers.  In  1891-92  the  number  of  students 
attending  lectures  was  349. 

Private  Schools. 

Tliere  arc  numerous  private  schools,  independent  of  the  State,  the 
chief  amongst  tlicm  being  Christ's  College,  Christchurch,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Koman  Catholics  support  schools  of  their  own  in 
Christchurch,  Lyttelton,  Timaru,  Addington,  Papanui,  and  Halswell.  There 
are  besides  some  excellent  boarding-  and  day-schools  in  Christchurch  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Other  Institutions. 

Canterbury  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  numerous  and  flourishing 
institutions.  The  principal  include:  the  School  of  Art,  Christchurch,  established 
by  the  College  Governors  in  1882  ;  the  Art  Gallery,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Art  Society,  the  site  being  the  gift  of  the  Government.  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln,  also  founded  by  the  College  Governors,  is  surrounded  by  660  acres 
of  land.  Tlio  commodious  buildings,  which  cost  over  £20,000,  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  Director  and  teaching-staff,  and  for  forty-five  students.  The  fees 
are  on  a  lo\y  scale.  The  farm-buildings  arc  complete,  and  include  a  well-equipped 
dairy.  Instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  botany,  mechanics,  physics, 
Burvcying,  &c. 

The  Public  Library,  Christchurch,  under  the  control  of  the  College  Governors, 
contains  reading-rooms,  a  circulating  library  of  over  12,000  books,  and  a  reference 
library  of  over  2,000  volumes.  Numbers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  pro- 
vided. 
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I  The  Musemn,  Cliristchurch,  incorporated  with  Cacterbury  CQlloge,  coriBiste 
handsome  pile  at  etone  buildings,  tbe  collection  of  130.000  specimens  being 
o(  the  best  ID  Aastralaaia.  This  inacitution  ones  its  origio  and  saocesB  to  the 
light,  skill,  and  energy  of  tbe  late  Sir  Julius  van  Haost  and  the  munificence 
ef  the  Provincial  Oovemment. 

The  Caatorbury  Agiicultural  and  Pastors.!  Association  takes  foremoat  place 
among  kindred  bodies.  The  Canterbtiry  CaledoniBn  Society.  The  Philosophical 
Society,  established  in  Christohiirch  in  18C2. 

The  philantbropio  iuatitntions  embrace  the  Chriatchurch,  Akaroa,  Ashbur- 
ton,  Timara,  and  Waimate  Hospitals;  tbe  Sunnyside  Asylum  for  tbe  uuaue;  the 
MemoriBl  Home  for  the  aged  at  Woolston ;  the  City  Alission  and  Destitute  Man's 
Home.  Chrietohurch ;  the  Deaf-and-dumb  Asylum  at  Sumner ;  the  Orphanage. 
'i^ttelton ;  and  the  ladustrial  School  at  Bumham,  uolebrated  for  its  boys' 
it  brass  band. 

irt  is  represented  by  the  Canterbury  Jockey  Olub,  which  oitdb  the  cclc- 

1  RiccartoD  racecourse  and  grounds  of  300  acres  in  extent.    Cricket   is 

lenCed  by  several  clubs,  tvbich  have  splendid  grounds  in  Lancaster  and 

tgley  Parks;  and  numerous  race  and  cricket  clubs  throughout  Canterhary. 

IntboU,  swimming,   and  boating   likewise   nambei  a  multitude  □[    devotees 

''  imgst  the  various  clubs. 

Ohristchurcb,  the  capital  city  of  the  Canterbury  District,  is  situated  on  the 
~i3.    It  is  practically  level,  laid  out  in  rectangular  form,  Ino  miles  by  one 
atld  a  quarter,  and  is  intersected  by  a  diagonal  street.    The  streets  are  OGft. 
idth.    There  are  numerous  open  spaces,  including  die  Cathedral  Square  in 
centre,  besides  Cranmer  and  Livtimer  Squares.   The  Avan,abi>autilalet[eam, 
rsocCs  the  city,  presenting  from  all  points  ebaroiing  vistas.    The  city  is  sui- 
ingty  English   in    its    appearance,   arohitecture,    and   surroundings.      The 
lal  portion  has  a  handsome  wcU-built  appearance,  due  to  the  noble  Cathedral, 
Oovemment  Offices,  palatial  Morton's  BuiJdings,  and  other  fine  struotures, 
lh  have  been  erected  round  the  Square  and  on  the  streets  radiating  there- 
Other  portions  of  the  city  present  a  striking  efleot,  due  to  the  presence  of 
buildings  as  the  Provincial  Council  Chambers  and  Government  Offices, 
'rbuiy  College,  Museum,  High  Scbaols,  Normal  and  other  public  schools, 
Council  Chambers,  clubs,  banks,  insurance  and  other  commercial  institu- 
I,  and  numerous  places  of  public  worship.    The  whole  is  admirably  set  off  by 
;ley  Park,  400  acres  in  extent,  the  Domain  and  Botanical  Gardens,  TD  acres, 
iter  Park,  tbe  town  belts,  and  ether  pnblic  and  private  gardens  and  planto- 
The  suburbs  comprise  a  large  number  of  haDdsomo  bouses  and  beautifutly- 
erounds. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  the  populous  boroughs  and  districts  of  Sydenham, 

'  'bailBi  Linnood,  Papanui,  Woolston,  &c.    The  population  of  tbe  city  was  at 

wt  census  16,323,  in  3,318  houses ;  including  tlie  adjacent  borougbs  and 

■nbutbe  the  population  amounts  to  4T,34G.    Tramways  connect  the  oity 

Btimner,  eight  miles,  and  New  Brighton,  six  miles,  both  seaside  resorts : 

wjth  Papanui.  three  miles,  and  the  rul  way -station ;  also  Addington  and 

~ihani.    The  city  has  been  drained  at  considornble  expense,  the  aewoffe 

conveyed  three  miles  and  discharged  on  the  sand-wastes  near  the  sea.    A 

and  copious  water-supply  has  been  provided  by  nature,  and  is  obtained 

artesian  welts.    The  aSairs  oE  the  munioipality  are  controlled  by  the  City 

.  lUacil,  presided  over  by  the  Uayor.    Christohureh  is  the  centre  of  trade  and 

commerce  lor  the  North  Cojitorburj  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  the 

*  ijuattcrs  ol  many  manufootuHng  industries,  including  oarriage-,  boot-  and 

iog-lantories,  flourmills,  breweries,  moat-preservmg  and   (reezing,  biscuit, 

liag  and  moulding,  bicycle,  and  otiior  works. 

l^eift  are  eitonsive  and  splendidly  equipped  show-grounds  at  Addington. 
Beueation  and  amusement  are  provided  (or  by  the  Theatre  Hoyal  and 

OOB  public  halls,  the  famous  Riccartcu  racecourse,  tbe  numerous  cricket  and 

loutball  grounds.    The  Avon  and  Heathcotc  estuary  meet  the  roqui 
boating  mvu. 


oommei 
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Christchuroh  is  oonneeted  with  the  outside  wotld  by  Port  Lj'tteltcii,  »«* 
milae  diatant.  The  railway-tunnel  of  Ig  miles  in  length,  tfaraugh  the  Port  HJU 
is  on  thi«  line.  Christcharcli  is  not  only  the  contra  of  tbe  spUnilid  Canterboi 
Plains,  but  it  also  is  one  of  tbo  cliief  railway  centres  of  the  colony,  Addingtt 
roil  way- TCorkEhops  are  exteneivs  and  fully  equipped. 

Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  tha  diBtrict,  is  aituated  on  the  nottbem  shon*  t 
the  inlet  of  that  Oftrae.  aametimei  called  Port  Cooper.  The  aunoouding  counu 
aossist-i  of  high  precipitous  bilU,  which  separate  the  barbonr  from  ChrUteliiiTC 
and  the  plains ;  but  by  the  congtruoCion  of  Che  railway  and  tunnel  the  tiMaa 
(liSculticBhavebeenoi-ercome,  with  tbe  result  that  the  whole  o(  tbe  iraporUM 
exports  of  northern  and  central  Canterbury  pasa  through  Lyllclton.  Tbeoiigiiu 
tioQ  and  &ccDmpliBhinent  of  this  great  engineering  work  is  due  to  the  loi 
William  Sefton  Jloorhouse,  the  then  Superintendent  of  the  ptovinoe.  Til 
natural  fnoilittos  of  the  port  have  been  enhanced  by  reclomatian  and  baAaiil 
works,  which  inclnde  two  breakwaters,  9,010ft.  and  1,400ft.  in  Icn^  n«pM 
lively,  extending  from  Officer  and  Naval  Pointi,  enclosing  about  KIT  urH 
long  lengths  of  wharf- aocoramod alien.  10,041f(. ;  a  patent  slip  lot  skip!  up  to  U 
tons,  and  a  splendid  graving-dock  4S0ft.  long,  width  on  top  and  bottom  S3ft.  u> 
46ft.  respectively,  the  entrance  being  G2ft.  wide,  well  equipped  with  iDOchi 
and  all  requisites  for  repairs-  Ships  drawing  up  to  £Sft.  ooji  berth  alongiid«  til 
spacious  wharves  and  vast  sheds.  Tbe  railway  electric- light,  mochinsij,  an 
appliaucea  are  available  throughout,  which  reudei  loading  and  unloading  pra«th 
able  both  by  day  and  night.    The  town  nestleG  on  the  steep  side  ol  the  range,  tli 


„  ,  ..  „         :o  the  wholeacliarmiog  and  inctoietqn 

appeoranoe.  The  chief  buildings  are  tbe  Government  OCGcob,  Bank  ol  New  Zta 
land,  and  Union  Bank  ol  Australia,  public  school,  gaol,  Ac.  The  watat-sui^t;  i 
obtained  from  artesian  wells  on  the  Christchuroh  side  of  Che  hilk.  It  is  coiT 
nested  with  Christchuroh  by  a  bridle-Crack  over  tiicrange,  and  br  acarriage-roii 
viA  Sumner.  The  harbour  is  well  defended  by  lortiGcaCiona  and  battone*  O 
Ripa  Island  and  the  mainland,  The  population  in  1601  was  4,087,  with  W 
houses. 

Timara,  the  third  town  in  importance,  in  situated  on  the  coast  and  railway 
line  between  Christchuroh  (100  miles)  and  Dunedln  (131  miles).  It 
well-conatmctcd  artificial  harbour,  which  cousCitutea  tbe  pore  for  the  a^ 
tural  and  pastoral  districts  of  Geraldfne,  Timorn.  and  Waimalc.  The  hutou 
is  enclosed  by  a  breakwater  built  of  blocks  of  concrete  ;  a  rulihle  wall — Moil 
Mole — commences  from  the  short  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  to  the  nonl 
and  extends  easterly  from  the  breakwater.  Sets  of  moorings  have  bt* 
laid  down.  Dredging  within  the  harbour  is  carried  on :  the  ocean  ■teunn 
berth  has  a  depth  of  22[t-  at  low -water  springs*  Che  general  deptb  t 
water  Is  SOfC.  to  36ft.  A  steam -vessel  of  3,T30  tons  burden  has  hoe 
laden  there.  The  Railway  Department  baa  travelling  -  cranes  with  Uftliu 
power  from  3  tons  to  12  tons.  The  enclosed  space  is  60  acres.  Than  1 
good  berthage  -  accommodation,  that  &C  tbe  main  whaiE  being  l.OOOft.  loaf 
with  aafl.  at  low-water  springs.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  oo  th 
rolling  hills  overlooking  tbe  sea.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but  the  pgblli 
and  oommerciol  buildings,  churches,  and  private  houses  are  genurally  wou  on^ 
handsoraeiy  built  of  atone.  The  chief  buildings  are — Theatre,  Town  Hall,  So* 
pital,  Convent,  Oddfellows',  Foresters",  and  Garrison  Halls,  GoTernmeiit  BuilA 
ings,  Anglican  Church,  banks,  and  insuronoe  oflicee,  the  High  and  pnbija 
scboots.     The   chief  indnstries  arc — Frozen-meat  works,  two  sawmills,  Utna 

I  flour-mills,  wool-acouring  works,  two  wool -dumping,  brick-making,  aoapntLge, 
implement-,  carriages-,  door-and-sash  works,  boot-and-shoc,  and  waollan. 
factory.  The  town  has  a  good  blgh-prejsure  watiT- supply,  and  Is  oonMCtstf 
by  well- constructed  roads  with  the  surrounding  diBtriots,  and  by  rail  irilh 
Fairlie  Creek,  the  route  to  the  Maokensio  Coiiutry  and  M<iuut  Cook, 
population  in  1801  wan  3,668,  with  T3S  houses. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  CoDterhnry  ore— Waikui,  the  conlre  for  tW 
treme  North  Cantorbuiy  pastoral  district;  Amhnrley,  population  4T0,  diatoa^ 

I  thirty-five  mlks  oii  Canterbury  toilway-lino,  is  a  fanning  and  poanirk]  ecntn} 
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isiom.  populntton  I, TBS,  with  3GT  houaeB,  twenty  miles  from  Cbristohnreb  by 
— a  linB  oE  railway,  is  situated  in  the  contro  ol  a,  fine  farming  diiitciat,  itnd 
!a  mannfoctoriea  including  Eeven  aaimilla,  floormill,  and  browory.    The 
nrn  and  surroundiug  dietrict  aro  mach  benefited  b;  plantations. 

Kaiapoi,  on  the  Watmakariri,  population  1,371,  about  fourtoe a  miles  from 
HinEtcbnroli  by  the  nortiieni  raitway-liae,  liee  in  a  rich  agricultuial  district, 
ndered  plonsing  And  BtCiaetivo  by  tbe  eitenc  and  varioty  of  plantations 
d  gaidens.  Tbere  arc  factories  and  various  other  works,  iocluding  ham-  and 
DOD-noiks,  sawmills,  brewery,  and  ogricu I tutol- implement  works.  Here  also 
f  Uie  tamod  Eojapoi  Woollen-mill,  wbich  employs  600  hands  wlien  in  lull 
— k.  The  town  comprises  some  fine  strnctnres,  including  banks,  churches, 
[tola,  and  commcroial  buildings.  The  Waimakariri  is  navigable  for  amoll 
.wis  to  the  centre  of  tbe  town. 

Aahbarton,  tbe  newest  of  tbe  towns,  bas  a  population  ol  1,900,  with  341 
Uses,  and  is  fifty-three  miles  from  Cbristcburob  on  tbe  aoutbem  trunk  tine. 
I  Us  well-built  town,  with  oitonaive  and  beautiful  recreation- grounds  and 
iatu.  Tbe  chief  buildings  are  banks  (four),  ConvonC,  Hospital,  Old  Man's 
-\  several  churches,  High  Scbool,  public  bcIiooIb,  balls.  Ac.  It  owes  its 
□ce  to  tbe  settlement  of  the  plains,  the  surrounding  district  being  well 
Kited  for  farming.  There  are  two  breweries,  a  cordial-factory,  three  flour- 
lu,  gasworks,  ironworks,  woollen-mill,  brickworks.  &c, 

Qeraldino.  population  794,  is  situated  on  the  WaibiBiver,  four  miles  from 
Ui  Bailwaj-station,  about  eigbty-six  miles  soutb-west  Irom  Chiistchurch.  It 
k neat  and  pretty  town,  in  a  flrstcloss  farming  district,  and  ba«  a  beautiful 
^  ol  native  forost-trocs. 

>   Temaka,  population   1,300,  eighty-eight  miles  from   Christcbureb,  on  tbe 

"■ — 1  railway  line,  is  awell-built  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  ogrioullnriJ 

It  possesses  three  flour-mills,  a  butter-  and  cheese- factory,  brewery, 

/,  fellmongery,  and  paper-mill.    Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  hand- 

A  building, 

■  Waimate,  population  1,379,  is  situated  on  tbe  Waihoo  Forka  Railway,  about 

It  miles  fromStudbolms  Junction,  about  111  miles  from  both  Christchuroh  and 

tdin.    This  town  is  tbe  centre  of  an;cxtensivBback-oountiy,ando[a  splendid 

nltural  area.     It  owes  its  origin  to  the  sawmill  industry  ot  the  Waimate 

.    It  has  a  line  public  school,  County  Counoil  Office,  Hospital,  and  several 

Bibtulc  stores  and  banks,  halls,  and  a  handsome  Courthouse.      Industties  : 

bliUi,  flour-mills,  &c. 

P^Akaroa,  situated  en  tbe  noble  liajbour  of  that  name,  was  founded  in  1840,  in 
IrBt  instanoe  by  tbe  French,  It  is  a  quiet,  pictuiosque  little  place,  much 
wtised  by  tbe  Chriatchorch  residents  and  others  as  a  summer  rcaort  and 
ling-plaoe.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Stanley  hoisted  the  British  flag  on 
b  August,  1840,  when  he  tooli  possession  of  tho  Middle  Island  on  behalf  of  (be 
"TO,  forestalling  the  French  by  a  few  hours  only. 


THE  OTAOO  LAND  DISTRICT. 
By  C.  W.  Adahs.  Chief  Surveyor. 
Boundcrics  and  Area. 
L  Dm  Otogo  Land  DIatriot  lies  between  the  44tb  and  47tb  parallels  oE  south 
^^Btade,  and  is  bounded  en  the  north  by  tho  Canterbury  Land  Dislriot ;   on  the 
eoutb-east  and  south  by  the  ocean;   on  tbe  west  and  south  by  the  Waikana, 
Slokoreta,  Slopedown,  Waikaka,  Chatton,  Wendon,  Wakaia,  Gap,  Rockyside. 
and  Kingston  Snrvey  Districts,  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Wakt- 
tipu,   the  Mid-Wakatipu,  Mavora.  Bwinton,  Egiinton,  Arran,  and  Doon  Survey 
'Wtieta  and  a  straight  line  from  tho  north-east  comer  of  the  lart.menlioned 
"*"""""  "       not  Goorgc  Sound,  and  by  Oeofgo  Sound  to  the  ocean; 

tbe  ooean  to  Big  Bay. 
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The  Otago  Land  District  measures  about  160  miles  ^from  ^Glfoid  Soimd  on 
the  west  coast  to  Waikouaiti  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  same  distance 
from  north  to  south.    Its  area  is  8,893,900  acres. 

Physical  Description, 

The  country  generally  is  mountainous,  the  highest  land  being  to  the  north* 
west,  and  culminating  in  Mount  Aspiring,  9,960ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  West  Coast  mountains  are  remarkably  rugged  and  grand ;  and  of  the 
thirteen  sounds  that  pierce  this  coast,  tiiree  of  them  are  withm  the  limits  of  the 
Otago  Land  District,  the  remaining  ten  being  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Southland 
Land  District.  These  three  are  Milford  Sound,  Bligh  Sound,  and  George  Sound. 
Milford  Sound,  though  only  eight  miles  in  length,  contains  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  the  world ;  and  fourteen  miles  inland  from  its  head  is  the  great  Suther- 
land Waterfall,  1,904ft.  high,  possibly  the  highest  waterfall  known.  Bligh 
Sound  is  smaller  than  Milford,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting ;  but  George  Sound 
is  larger,  and  very  picturesque. 

A  rough  tourist  track  has  been  opened  from  the  head  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to 
Milford  Sound,  and  a  practicable  route  has  also  been  discovered  from  the  north- 
west arm  of  the  middle  fiord  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  the  head  of  George  Sound. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  West  Coast  the  country 
is  very  mountainous,  but  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  south- 
east coast-line  it  begins  to  get  gradually  lower,  taking  the  form  of  rolling  hills 
and  downs  along  the  sea-coast. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, 

The  largest  rivers  are  the  Clutha  and  the  Waitaki ;  the  former  drains  Lakes 
Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  and  Hawea;  the  latter.  Lakes  Ohau,  Pukaki,  and  Tekapo ; 
the  three  last-mentioned  lakes  being  in  the  Canterbury  District.  The  largest 
lake  in  the  Middle  Island  is  Te  Anau,  lying  chiefly  in  the  Southland  District. 
The  dimensions  of  these  lakes  are  as  follows : — 


Lakes. 

Length  in  miles. 

General  breadth 
in  miles. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Height  above 
sea-level  in  feet 

Te  Anau 

38 

lto6 

132 

694 

Wakatipu 

50 

1  to3i 

114 

1,069 

Wanaka 

29 

lto3 

75 

928 

Hawea 

19 

3 

48 

1,062 

Ohau  . . 

11 

1  to  3 

23 

1,720 

Pukaki 

11 

2^  to  5 

31 

1.538 

Tekapo 

15 

lto3i 

1 

32^ 

2,325 

Tliese  lakes  arc  situated  in  mountainous  country ;  they  are  of  glacial  origin, 


and  all  very  deep. 

The   Clutha  River  is  the 
disdiargc  over  1,000,000  cubic 
navigable  for  a  small  steamer 
The  Waitaki  is  not  a  navigable 
the  Taicri  River  is  affected  by 
Lake,  and  the  other  branch  as 


largest  in  Now  Zealand,  and  is  estimated  to 
feet  per  minute.    It  has  a  rapid  current,  but  is 

for  a  distance  of  forty  miles   from    its   mouth. 

river.  For  some  seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth 
the  tides,  which  run  up  one  branch  into  Waihola 
far  as  Groytown. 


Plains, 

There  are  some  considerable  areas  of  tolerably  level  land  in  the  in- 
terior, the  largest  being  the  ^laniototo  Plains,  and  the  Idaburn,  Manuhcrikia, 
and  Upper  Clutha  Valleys.  Their  dimensions  are  approximately  as  follows: 
Maniototo  Plains,  length,  twenty-eight  miles  ;  average  breadth,  ten  miles  ;  Ida- 
burn  Valley,  twenty-five  miles  by  four  miles;  Manuherikia  Valley,  thirty-five 
miles  by  four  miles ;  Upper  Clutha  Valley,  thirty-three  miles  by  five  miles. 

The  Taieri  Plain,  nearer  the  coast,  ia  about  the  same  size  as  the  Idaburn 
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Valley,  and  \s  very  fertile.  The  othec  lesser  plains  are  tlie  Waitnki  in  the 
North,  t)ia  Tokomaiiiro.  the  StTath-Tniari,  the  Tapaniii.  and  the  lertilo  Inah- 
Clathtt,  lying  between  tlio  two  branehos  of  the  Clutha  River,  and  oonaiatiag 
entirely  of  allnviftl  deponit.  There  is  also  a  good  denl  ot  low  country,  coosisiiug 
cbinfly  of  rolling  downs,  on  the  aoutli-weRt  Ride  of  tlio  Clutha  near  the  seA. 

Faratt. 

The  forest  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  aea-coaat ;  Ifao  largest  area  of  busli  being 
Tautulcu  Forest,  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
western  part  of  this  [orest  is  in  the  Southland  District.  The  other  principal 
foraat-areas  are  in  the  following  localities,  viz. — north  oE  Dunedin,  east  of  the 
Tapanni  moantains,  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wakai&  River,  and  also  tonacds 
the  north-west  coast. 

The  forests  of  Otago  contain  a  large  variety  ot  useful  timber,  both  hard  and 
goft  wood  ;  Eome  being  useful  for  building  purposes,  while  other  varieties  ala 
greatly  prizsd  for  cabinet  work,  being  highly  ornamental. 

Building  s  (on<?s . 
Building  stones  of  good  quality  arc  found  in  various  localities  throughout 
Otago.  The  Port  Chalmers  quarrie 9  atlord  an  inexhaoatibleRUpply  of  bluestonc, 
a  basaltic  stone  of  great  haidoeaa  and  durability.  A  hard  freestone  of  exoolUnt 
quality  is  Found  at  Wotkawa,  nherc  there  is  a  large  hill  of  it  oloao  to  the  water's 
edge.  Blocks  of  very  great  size  can.  be  obtained.  A  soft  white  building  stone 
^the  well-known  Oamaru  limestone— ia  found  in  large  quantities  along  the 
railway-line  near  Oamaru.  from  whence  it  is  e:iported  in  considerable  quan- 
lities  to  other  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  neighbouring  colonies.  A 
similar  kind  of  alone  is  found  at  Otekaibe,  about  two  miles  from  the  railway- 
station,  and  it  raay  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last  two  years  about 
3,000  tons  of  stone  have  been  sent  from  tho  Otekaike  quarries  to  form  the 
facings  of  the  Melbourne  fiah-markot. 

Coal. 
Ko  drst-clasB  cools  have  yet'  been  discovered  in  Otago  suitable  for  steam- 
ships making  long  voyages,  but  very  excellent  brown  coal  exists  in  various 
neighbourhoods,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  on  tho  railways.  There  ate 
nearly  one  hundred  coal-mines  in  operalion  in  Otago  Ln  thirty-seven  different 
places  which  fuiniah  very  good  fuel  for  household  and  domestic  purposes,  Beds 
of  lignite  are  also  found  in  numerous  localities,  chiefly  round  the  margins  of  the 
old  lake-basins,  and  along  tho  courses  nl  the  older  river- valleys. 

Limeitone. 
Ljmeatoue  is  found  in  the  folloning  places:   Oamaru.  Otekaike,  Otepopo. 
taemo,  Itaniototo  Plains,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour,  Peninsula,  Waihola, 
llbnin.  and  Wakatipn. 

The  Millbum  Lime  and  Cement  Company  burn  large  quantities  of  lime  at 
their  Atillbum  works,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  ports  ol  Otago,  for  building 

Siorposes.  gasworks,  &c.  It  is  also  largely  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
ertjlity  o(  the  Tokomairiro  Pliun  has  bean  greatly  increased  during  late  years  by 
ita  application  to  the  soil.  Extensire  cement-works  belonging  to  tho  same  com- 
pany have  been  in  operation  (or  some  years  on  the  reclaimed  land,  in  Otago 
Harbour,  near  Dunedin.  The  ccmonc  manufactured  at  these  works  is  considered 
(ally  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  imported,  and  is  largely  used  in  building 
and  other  conetructive  works. 

Climate. 
The  climate  of  Otago  varies  greatly  in  dillerent  localities,  and  sometimes  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  only  separatesdistrictsTery  dissimilar  in  this  respect.  A 
large  area  in  the  interior  of  Otago  hns  what  may  be  called  a  dry  ctimnto.  This 
area  Includes  the  Maniototo  Plains,  tho  Idaburn  and  Manuherikia  valley*,  and 
extends  to  Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  Hawca  and  Ohau  on  tho  wost  and  north, 
and  to  the  Waitaki  Rivet  on  the  north>oadt.    From  Oamaru  the  diroctioo  would 
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probably  be  across  oountiy  to  the  Lammerlaw  Ranges,  and  from  there  to 
Mount  Benger  and  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wakatipu.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  of  all  kinds,  especially  merinoes.  Some  of  the 
sheep-stations  in  the  hilly  country  are  capable  of  carrying  20»000  sheep.  The 
Wolseley  sheep-shearing  machines  have  been  introduced  on  about  ten  stations ; 
the  number  of  machines  in  each  woolshed  varying  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
though  there  is  one  shed  at  Benmore,  near  Lake  Ohau,  where  there  are  twenty- 
eight  machines  driven  by  a  turbine. 

Fruit. 

There  are  some  fine  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  valley  of  the  Clutha,  from 
below  Roxburgh  right  up  to  Lake  Wanaka.  At  Roxburgh  and  other  places  the 
summers  are  warm  and  dry  and  favourable  to  ripening  the  ordinary  fmiti. 
Apricots,  peaches,  &c.,  come  to  maturity  fully  a  month  before  they  do  cut  Dune- 
din,  and  grapes  will  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  favourable  spots. 

Cereals. 

Cereal  crops  of  all  kinds  do  well  in  the  interior,  although  they  sometimes 
suffer  from  want  of  rain. 

West  Coast 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  the  West  Coast  district,  which  may  be 
described  as  having  a  wet  climate.  Not  that  the  number  of  wet  da3rs  in 
the  year  is  very  great,  but  it  is  subject  to  very  heavy  rains  from  the  north- 
west, the  fall  generally  exceeding  lOOin.  per  annum.  But,  although  wet,  the 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  vegetation  is  consequently  luxuriant.  The  only  inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  the  country  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  who  keep  a  house 
of  accommodation  for  tourists  at  the  head  of  Milford  Sound.  There  are  very 
few  visitors  to  the  Sounds  during  winter,  but  in  summer  the  tourist  traffic  is  con- 
siderable. Towards  the  south-east  and  south  coasts  of  the  district  the  climate  is 
moist,  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dunedin,  where  the  average  rainfall  is 
35in.,  distributed  over  163  days  in  the  year. 

Sheep. 

There  are  about  3,000,000  sheep  in  Otago,  of  which  rather  more  than  half 
are  merinoes.  On  an  average,  about  one-third  of  the  flocks  consist  of  breeding- 
ewes.     The  value  of  the  Otago  wool-clip  is  about  £700,000. 

Freezing  Establishments. 

There  are  two  freezing  establishments  in  Otago,  namely,  at  Oamaru  and  at 
Burnside.  They  both  belong  to  the  New  Zealand  Refrigerating  Company.  At 
Oamaru  there  arc  two  Bell-Colman  machines.  The  capacity  of  the  smaller  one 
is  60,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour;  and  the  larger  one  can  supply 
90,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  smaller  machine  is  driven  by  water,  obtained 
from  the  Oamaru  town  supply.  The  larger  one  is  driven  by  steam.  They  can 
freeze  800  sheep  per  day,  and  they  have  storage-room  for  20,000  carcases.  At 
Burnpido  there  are  two  Ilaslam  machines,  both  driven  by  steam.  One  can 
supply  40,0(X)  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour,  and  the  other  60,000.  The  Burnside 
works  can  freeze  500  sheep  per  day,  and  have  storage-room  for  14,000  carcases. 

Woollen-mills. 

There  arc  four  woollen-mills  in  operation  in  Otago,  employing  upwards  of  600 
hands.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  is  about  £46,000  per  annum,  and  the  machinery 
is  GIO  horse -power.  £07,000  worth  of  wool  is  used  per  aimum,  and  the  turn-out 
of  manufactured  goods  exceeds  £150,000  yearly.  It  vnll  thus  be  seen  that,  taking 
each  item  as  given  above,  the  extent  of  the  woollen  industry  in  Otago  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  other  districts  in  New  Zealand  taken  together. 

Clothing-factories . 

In  clothing -factories,  also,  Otago  takes  the  lead,  having  five  factories,  em- 
ploying 664  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  £27,000  per  annum. 


Flax-mills. 

There  are  about  twenty  flax-mills  in  diSerent  parte  of  the  dJBtrieC,  employtcg 
...i_  .nn  i....3_    . inting  to  £8,000  yefcrl)',  and  turning  out 


Dairy-faetorics. 
Ot^o  takes  also  the  first  position  as  regards  cheese- and- butter  factories  and 
.  !t.ameries,  whether  in  respect  of  the  number  of  hands  nmployed.  wa);eB  paid, 
I  ihe  valuo  of  the  annual  output,  which  amounts  to  abont  £60,000.  There  ore 
.  ..';iity-six  factorici  at  present,  and  new  factories  ore  being  started  at  short  in- 
ic'tvals. 

Agricallvrnl  Produels. 
The  average  jiield  per  acre  of  the  various  crops  in  Febiuiuy,  1S93.  waE  as 
follows  :  Wheat,  26  bushels  ;  oats,  33 :  barley.  29  ;  rye,  16 ;  peas,  SO  ;  beans,  4i  ; 
hay.  S  tons  ;  potatoes,  S  Cons. 

Qoid  ProdHetion. 
Otogo  produces  about  one-tbird  oE  all  the  gold  produoud  in  New  Zoaiond, 
ilio  annual  output  bcini;  about  lOO.OOOoz,,  value  £400,000.  giving  employment 
Ui  tietween  4.000  and  5,000  miners,  o(  whom  about  SO  per  oont.  are  Chinese. 
I  mid  is  found  very  generally  distribtited  tboughout  Otogo,  except  in  the  southern 
.  oition  o£  the  district.  The  chief  localities  are:  Cliitba  Valley,  Tuapeka,  Shot- 
'  cr.  Cardtona,  Tinkers',  St.  Batlian's.  Mount  Ida,  Nevis,  Bannockburn.  and 
''[nerewhenua- 

Chief  TmeHs. 
The  following  ore  the  chief  towns  of  Ota^o.  ivith  their  populaticin.  inclading 
nil  tonus  having  a  population  of  1,000  and  upnurds:  DuuvdiD   and   suburbs, 
<e.,000;  Oanioru,  6,600:  Port  ChalroerB,  2,000;  Mesgicl.  1,800;  Milton,  1,100; 
Kaitongata,  1.100  ;  Lawrence,  1,000. 

Dnnedin,  the  capital  city  of  Ota^o,  is  situated  at  tljii  bead  oE  Otogo  Harbour, 
-vhich  is  divided  into  two  parts — tbi;  upper  and  lower.  The  lower  biubout 
I-  SIX  miles  long  fcDin  Taiarou.  Heads  to  Port  Chalmers.  From  Port  CiinlraBrs  to 
buuedin,  the  upper  harbour,  is  seven  mites  in  length.  Dunedinand  PortChalmen 
ore  also  connected  by  railway. 

Although  the  hills  surrounding  Duneuin  are  rather  tame  in  ohoraoter  and 

outline,  the  city  itself  is  picturesquoly  situated.    The  business  part  of  it  is  on 

IcTcl  land  near  the  harbour,  and  the  tesidences  occupy  the  nlopinghills  whioh  nsa 

Y  M  t^B  west  side  of  the  city.    The  city  proper  is  abont  two  miles  and  a  half  long  by 

' — **mn-Bighths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  iand.sido  by  what  lb  called 

tt  Town  Belt,    This  reserve  averages  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  comprises 

,,  a  great  part  of  which  is  virgin  forest.    Apratty  rood,  called  the  Queen's 

IS  been  laid  out  through  the  Belt  from  end  to  end,  from  which  many  fine 

.-/a  o(  the  town  and  harbour  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  thirteen  miles  down  the  harbour  to  the  Haails  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 

D,bnt  the  Ocean  Beach,  lying  to  the  south-east,  is  only  two  miles  from  the  oeotre 

"  e  eit;,  and  the  favoniita  sea-aide  resort— St.  Clair— is  about  three  mile«. 

s  run  to  both  these  places  at  frequent  intervals.    The  city  is  also  connected 

l^ih  the  suburbon  borouglis,  lying  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  town,  by  excellent 

"Ue-traninays.    The  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  north  ol  the  ctty  are  well  laid 

t>  the  native  bush  contrasting  with  the  cultivated  parts.    Tlie  Heservoir  also. 

S  within  easy  woUcing  distance,  and  the  drive  toB3ueskin  Bay,  have  many 

Dunediti  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  there  being  six  large  schools  in 
■  city  piopei,  and  seven  more  in  the  suburbs. 
Tbeio  is  also  in  Dunedin  a  training- college  for  teachers.  The  nnmbei  of 
'  mto  in  training  is  thirty-five  males  and  thirty-seven  females.  The  students 
''O  BTeiy  fifth  week  daring  the  session  to  practice  in  teaching  and  monagc- 
-*  -' — IB  In  the  ten  associated  schools  of  the  cxts  and  sabutSs. 
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The  School  of  Art  is  attended  by  404  students  of  whom  161  axe  artisans  and 
other  pupils  who  attend  the  evening  classes  only. 

The  Otago  Boys'  High  School  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence  over- 
looking the  city  and  harbour.  The  school  was  established  in  August,  1868, 
in  the  building  in  Dowling  Street  which  is  now  the  Girls'  High  School.  The 
present  handsome  stone  building  was  opened  in  February,  1885.  The  teaching 
staff  numbers  twelve,  and  the  attendance  is  210.  The  Otago  Gids'  High  School 
was  opened  on  the  6th  February,  1871,  with  a  roll  of  seventy-eight  pupils,  tM 
by  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  were  102  in  attendance.  The  present  attendance 
is  165,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  thirteen.  Otago  holds  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  established  the  first  Girls'  High  School  in  the  Australasian  Coloniee. 
Among  the  earnest  band  of  workers  who  laboured  to  establish  this  first  High 
School  for  girls,  the  name  of  Miss  Dalrymple  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  people  of  Otago. 

The  Otago  University  was  founded  in  1869,  and  opened  in  1871.  It  is  well 
housed  in  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style,  somewhat 
sombre,  from  being  built  of  basalt ;  and  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town.  The  University  contains  faculties  of  eurts  and  science,  medicine, 
and  law,  and  a  school  of  mines.  There  are  at  present  twenty-seven  professors 
and  lecturers  on  the  teaching  staff ;  and  the  number  of  imdcrgraduatcs  keeping 
terms  is  213  —  namely,  177  male  and  36  female  students.  The  University 
Library  contains  over  5,000  specially  selected  volumes.  It  is  open  to  the  public, 
under  certain  conditions,  as  a  reference-library.  The  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratories  are  well  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  instruments  and 
appliances.  There  are  six  scholarships  tenable  at  the  University,  ranging  in 
value  from  £15  to  £40  per  annum.  One  important  educational  institution  is  the 
Technical  Classes  Association.  This  was  established  in  1889  and  has  proved 
highly  successful.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  winter  months,  from  April  to 
September  inclusive,  and  last  year  there  were  364  students  enrolled.  There  is  an 
efficient  staff  of  teachers,  and  the  fees  charged  are  78.  6d.  for  each  class  per 
quarter,  except  for  drawing  and  cookery,  the  fees  for  which  are  10s.  6d.  per 
quarter. 

The  Duncdin  Atlienocum  and  Mechanics*  Institute  possesses  a  fine  library  of 
over  16,000  volumes.  It  has  also  two  commodious  reading-rooms  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  a  total  of  over  200  are  regularly 
received.     The  average  number  of  subscribers  for  last  year  was  1,021. 

Public  Buildings. — There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  architecture  in 
Duncdin,  the  buildiugs  for  the  most  part  having  an  aspect  of  permanence  and 
Folidity.  Some  of  the  churches  are  very  handsome,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 
(Jloinan  Catholic)  has  a  particularly  imposing  appearance.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  cost  over  £'2:2,000,  but  is  not  yet  nearly  complete.  The  First  Church, 
and  Knox  Clmrcli,  both  Presbyterian,  are  both  handsome  structures.  The 
(Inrgill  !\Ionumont,  wliich  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captain 
Caigill,  the  founder  of  tlie  Otago  settlement,  stands  in  the  Triangle  between  the 
Customlionso  and  tlie  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  an  ornate  specimen  of  early 
decorated  Ctothic  architecture. 

The  Museum,  of  which  the  Professor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  University  Council.  It  is  situated  in  King  Street,  about  five 
minutes  walk  from  the  University.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  centre  por- 
tion of  the  original  design  has  been  erected. 

Defences. 

Dunedin  is  d(!fendod  by  throe  batteries  on  the  Ocean  Beach,  to  the  south- 
oa>t  of  the  town.  Of  these  tlie  Central  Battery  is  the  most  powerful.  Port 
Clialmcrs  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  are  also  defended  by  several  batteries 
placed  on  Taiaroa  Heads,  and  also  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines. 

Harbours. 
For   a  description  of    the  accommodation  for   shipping  at  Dunedin,  Port 
CbalmerR,  and  Oamaru  Harbours,  see  •*  Ports  and  Harbours,"  page  320  anU.    The 
Port  Chalmers  Graving-dock  is  described  in  the  article  on  page  329. 
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Loeal  Tndv stria. 

ktrhore  ii  not  apttce  to  pvo  in  detail  p&rticulurfl  of  the  variouB  local  indastries 

Togjwut  Otfcgo,  but  B,  few,  amongst  olhera,  may  bo  noticed.     Beaides  the 

JleQ-milla,  clothing-lBPtociea,  meat-freezing  works,  and  dairy -factoiiea  betoro 

■tioned,  tboro  are  thcoe  boco-mills  and  arti^cial-mannre  man u factories,  whero 

'  uices  that  might  otherwiao  go  to  waste,  or  pollute  the  air  and  water,  ore 

1  to  profitable   account  and   made  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  aoil. 

i  are  six  Ikns  and  cement  works,  the  chief  of  which,  those  at  Dunedin, 

b  already  been  mentioned.     There  are  thirty-three  briok.  tile,  and  pottery 

'nifactories,  the  most  extensive  pottery-worka  being  at  Milton,  where  all  kinda 

■eful  boaaehold  crockcryware  are  made.     Seventeen  agricultural- implement 

'  ties  ore  in  oporation  in  Otogo,  and  turn  out  annaally  a  large  supply,     And 

I,  there  is  a  piano  manufactory  in  Dunedin  which  has  been  in  operation 

a  lost  eight  years.     During  that  period  IGO  pianos  have  been  manufactured 

E  160  sold.    The  types  manufactured  are  cottage-pianos  and  upright  grands. 

^^oee  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  guineas.     The  present  output  is  from 

^taity-live  to  thirty  pianos  per  annum. 

Railways. 

[The  principal  lines  are  13  follows ;  (1.)  The  main  trunk  line  from  Dunedin 
biiBCuliuroh,  with  branches  from  Oomaru  to  Uakateramcn,  and  Oamatu  to 
LIB  iind  Tokoraki ;  also,  Palmerston  to  Dunbaok.  (2-)  The  main  trunk 
Jnnedin  to  InvercargiU,  with  bronohea.  Milton  to  Lawrence,  Balclutha  to 
iomaru,  and  Waipahi  to  Herioi.  (3.)  The  Ota{;a  Central,  from  Wingatui  to 
Hlemorch. 

Staliilual. 

'   Tba  total  population  of  Otago  Land  Dtatriot  at  date  of  Hel  census,  5th  April, 
U.  was  11T,G38. 

Area  of  Otago  Lund  Diatnct :  Open  land  below  2,000ft.,  5,252  square  miles  ; 
"n-land  below  2,000ft.,  1,919  square  miles;  open  land  above  2,000ft., G,4B0 
jfe  milee;   forest-land  above  2,000ft.,  419  square  milea;    area  of  lokce,  &o., 
f  aquaie  miles :  total.  14,345  square  miles. 

Leuid-leDures  in  the  Otago  L&nd  Dislrict  on  the  Ist  March,  IS93:  Totui 
~k  mode  freehold,  2,02T,G73-acrcB;  reserves  and  endowments  Crowu. gran  ted, 
T33  acres :  total  area  under  lease  or  license,  including  small  grazing- 
t  not  pastoral  licenses,  605,805  acres ;  total  area  helJ  under  pastoral 
.  4,I6],T08  acres;  total  unoccupied  Crownlanda,  1,561.8S2  acres;  lakes, 
jj  Clutha  and  Taieri  Rivera,  176,000  acres :  total  area  of  district,  9,130.800  aeics 
i  liiSiG  aquare  miles. 

Of  tbe  1,561, S82  acres  of  unoccupied  Crown  lands  there  are:  Open  for 
Htion,  68,000  acres :  in  course  of  being  thrown  open,  242,000  acres ;  open  for 
nl  license,  69, 263  acres;  Tautuku  Forest,  unaurveyed,  128.000  acres; 
■       jstom  District.  1,054,020  acres;  total,  1,561,882 


r  bush.lands  and  North-n 


Total  aroit  under  cultivation  at  Inst  oenans,  5th  April,  1891 :  Sown  groBaeii 
I.  noploughed  laud,  135.933  acres ;  sown  grasses  on  ploughed  land.  685,569 
~a;  load  broken  up  but  not  cropped,  33,4*8  acres;  land  under  crop,  299,334 
_JS;  land  in  gardens,  l.SSl  acres;  land  in  orchard.  I,3UT  acres;  land  in 
■ntotioD.  a.466  acres ;  area  of  boroughs  (mote  or  lees  cultivated),  27,302  acres : 
U.  1,IB6,G63  acres  =  1,854  square  miles. 


THE  SOUTHLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 

By  G.  W.  Williams,  Chief  Surveyor. 

PhyKical  Features. 

,  Tbe  moat  atritdng  eharaoteristies  of  this  district  aca  its  numerous  and  well- 
"^  '  '  n  and  valleys,  the  latter  otcen  widening  out  to  sneh  on  extent  as  to 
nveiy  extensive  plains.  Commencing  with  the  eastern  side,  the  tiataura, 
1  (or  New  River),  Aparaima  (or  Jacob's  River),  nud  Walau  ore  the  moat 
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prominent  illustrations  of  this ;  bat  these  rivers  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list, 
as  they  all  have  numerous  tributaries,  which  exhibit  the  same  features  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  watersheds  of  these  rivers  do  not  attain  any  great 
height  untU  followed  far  inland,  and  near  the  great  laJces  to  be  presentiy 
noticed.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  the  extensive  plains 
and  valleys  referred  to  are  of  alluvial  formation,  in  many  places  of  very  rich  and 
fertile  quality,  and  capable  of  raising  crops  of  every  known  product,  subject,  of 
course,  to  climatic  limitations.  Generally  these  plains  and  valleys  rise  from  the 
river-levels  in  a  very  gradual  slope,  sometimes  into  a  series  of  terraces  from 
10ft.  to  50ft.  in  height,  and  sometimes  into  undulating  hills,  intersected  at  frequent 
intervals  by  lateral  gullies,  affording  natural  drainage  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water. 

The  indigenous  growth  on  these  hills  consists  of  tussock  and  other  grasses, 
fern,  flax,  &c.,  and  even  in  this  unimproved  condition  affords  excellent  grazing 
for  sheep. 

Near  the  large  lakes,  such  as  Wakatipu,  Te  Anau,  Manapouri,  Hauroto,  and 
others,  and  between  these  and  the  West  Coast,  the  country  becomes  very  high, 
often  reaching  the  elevations  of  5,000ft.  and  6,0O0ft.,  with  very  steep  and  rugged 
spurs  and  ravines,  these  in  most  cases  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
timber,  principally  of  the  birch  or  beech  tribe,  for  two-thirds  of  their  height: 
the  tops,  however,  often  carry  tussock  and  other  herbage,  affording  admirable 
pasture  for  sheep  in  summer;  but  stock  have  to  be  removed  from  April  to 
October,  between  which  periods  this  country  is  generally  covered  with  snow. 

Southland  does  not  contain  so  much  forest  as  most  of  the  North  Islsoid  dis- 
triclis,  nevertheless  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  in  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  parts,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  done  in  the  different  kinds  of  pines 
and  other  timbers  used  for  building,  engineering,  and  furniture  purposes,  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  river  systems  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  although  none  of  the  rivers  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  internal  communication ;  but  the  plains  are  traversed  by  railways 
for  considerable  distances  from  the  principal  towns,  and  where  the  railways  end 
communication  is  continued  by  roads  of  a  generally  superior  kind,  so  that  there 
is  probably  no  part  of  the  colony  so  well  off  for  means  of  transit. 

Agriculture. 

Having  already  touched  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  to  say 
that  iliG  plains,  terraces,  and  lower  hills  are  well  adapted  for  raising  wheat, 
oats,  and  other  cereals,  turnips,  mangolds,  beets,  and  the  various  other  crops 
common  to  temperate  climates.  Wheat  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  might 
bo,  foL-  the  I'eason,  probably,  that  the  pastoral  branches  of  farming  receive  more 
attention  than  the  agricultural,  and  wheat  is  not  required  for  these;  whereas 
oats  arc  extensively  grown  to  feed  sheep  in  the  form  of  chaff ;  turnips  also 
are  much  cultivated  for  winter  food.  Where  wheat  is  grown  the  yields  are 
very  satisfactory,  ranging  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  while  oats  frequently 
give  80  bushels. 

Dairy-farming  J  (£c. 

Dairy  -  farming  is  becoming  a  very  important  industry,  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding under  the  impetus  it  has  received  through  improved  appliances  and  the 
favourable  state  of  the  Home  markets.  There  are  a  number  of  cheese-  and  butter- 
factories,  and  one  for  preserving  milk  on  the  Swiss  system.  One  firm  makes 
Stilton  cheese,  which  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  same  kind  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sliccj)-fann  ing. 

But  hy  far  the  most  important  industries  are  those  connected  with  the 
rearing  and  export  of  sheep  and  wool.  Some  years  ago  this  kind  of  fanning 
received  a  severe  check  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  wild  rabbits,  which  for  a 
time  increased  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  owing  to  the  repressive  measures 
adopted  there  has  been  a  marked  abatement  of  the  post  even  on  high  and  back 
country,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  country  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
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^^teolatelj'  denuded   of  vegotation  now  sbows  unmiatukable  sigtia  of  reci^ver^. 

K  Tin  hill-con Dtrv,  although  it  does  doc  carry  a.  large  proportion  of  stock  to  aroa,  ia 

r  eminently  beallhy.    Tlia  average  cairjing-capocitj  over  tho  whole  dJBtrict  would 

'      probably  WnadeTODe  sheep  to  the  ftcre.     Until  within  the  lut  few  yean  most  of 

the  TUDB  were  atocked  with  menQoshecp.  but,  owing  to  Che  deo line  in  price  of  that 

chtaa  of  woo!,  and  to  the  carcase  not  beinc  oocoptahle  to  the  Earop«an  market, 

these  sheep   have,  gcDcrally  speaking,  been,  replaced   by  Letoeiite»,  Liacolns. 

Bomney  Marsh,  Cheviot,  and  oroas-breds  of  various  kinds,  bolter  suited  to  the 

existing  conditions.    Very  extensive  establishments  for  slanghtering  and  freezing 

sheep  are  in  operation.    The  latest  of  these,  erected  near  the  Bluli  Barbour,  is 

considered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  colony,  being  provided  with  all  pog- 

sible  labour-saving  machinery  and  appliancee  for  wori:uTg  up  the  by.produots 

into  Mticlea  of  commerce. 

Coal  and  Gold. 
There  are  extensive  seams  of  coal  and  lignite  distributed  over  the  district, 
and  mac;  of  these  have  large  annual  outputs.  Peat  is  also  found  in  some  of  tho 
ap-couutry  parts,  and  i.'i  used  for  fuel  where  wood  and  coal  are  scarce.  Oold  is 
found  all  over  the  district,  and  a  largo  number  of  persons  are  eagaced  in  obtain- 
ing it  either  by  sluioing  or  dredging.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been 
invested  in  beach-dredges  worked  by  steam.  Quite  lately  aurifcrouB  reef  a,  ieport«d 
lo  be  of  great  richness,  have  bceu  discovered  at  Wilson's  River,  near  Presorvo- 
tiOQ  Inlel. 

Fiik. 
Salt-watot  fish  abound  in  great  quantities  in  the  waters  sitrrotinJing  Stewart 
Island,  and  oysters  are  found  on  baniU  between  that  island  and  the  Bluff,     All  the 
largo  rivers,  and  many  of  tbo  tributaries,  are  well  stocked  with  tioul,  and  one 
river— the  Aparaima— had  salmon-spawn  put  into  it  some  years  ugo. 

Fruit. 
The  small  English  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  cunants,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, Ac,  grow  ill  great  profusion,  as  do  also  apples.    The  Blone-fruits  are  Dot 
BO  common,  although  peaches,  necturiaes,  apricots,  &o,,  do  well  when  trained 
against  suraory-walls  in  favourable  aspects. 

Clmalt. 

,   The  olimate  is  bracing  in  winl«r,  and  warm  and  genial  in  spring  aud  summer. 

■old  residents  state  that  thcro  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rainfall  within  tht, 

ie.    No  regular  obeorvutions  have  been  rooordfd  tor  the  last  tew  yes>r«, 

I  believed   that   the  average  annual  raiutall  is  about  aoin-     It  may, 

._  er,  bo  observed  that  more  rain  falls  near  the  coaat  than  inland,  and  also 

I  the  rainfall  u  more  evenly  distributed   throughout  the  year  than  is  the 

''  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony.    The  temperature  variDs  from  iff  in 

a  to  70°  in  summer. 

E  Inveioargill,  the  chief  town,  was  originally  well  laid  out  with  wide  streots. 
B  liberal  reserves  in  tho  town  belt^t  for  recreation  pur|rases  The  Corporation 
nmltaa  a  paternal  care  in  providing  water,  gad,  and  m  disposing  of  sewage, 

4  for  the  citizens,  and  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  paved,  and  maintained. 

Aitesian  water  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  handsome  brick  tower— whiah,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  conspicuous  landmark — and  stored  there  in  a  tank,  from  which 
most  of  tbe  houses  wjthin  the  tonn  boundaries  are  supplied.  The  population, 
including  suburbs,  is  nearly  10,000.  All  rollgious  denominations  are  repre- 
sented. There  are  rope -and- twine,  carriage-,  and  impIomonC- factories,  flonr- 
and  saw-mills,  lellmongerien,  brick-  and  potteiy- works,  iron-foundriei,  and 
variocfi  other  industries.  Exceptiooally  good  beer  is  brewed  hero,  and  there  are 
thioe  flrst-clasi  hotels.  Tho  Government  Buildings,  lately  eularged,  and  now 
rapidly  approaohing  completion,  ate  oo  a  scale  not  often  seen  in  a  town  of  tlm 
some  sir.e.  Although  the  Blofl  is  the  principal  port,  Invercargill  is  provided  with 
a  second  harbour  for  smaller  vessols,  in  the  New  Bxtet  Estuary,  nbete  there  is  a 
27 
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jetty  with  appliances  for  handling  and  receiving  goods  within  the  town  bonnd- 
arias. 

The  Blufi  Harbour,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Invercargill,  does  a  very 
large  shipping  business,  and  derives  additional  importance  as  being  the  first  and 
last  port  of  call  for  steamers  trading  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Next  in  size  to  Invercargill  is  the  town  of  Qore,  situated  on  the  Mataura 
Biver,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  trunk  railway  with  the  Waimea  Plains  Bailway. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  town  being  surrounded  with  good  agricultural  land, 
Goro  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  importance. 

Biverton  is  a  pretty  little  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Invercargill, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  Aparima 
or  Jacobs  Biver.  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Southland,  and  was  a  great 
resort  for  whalers  in  former  years.  The  harbour  is  available  for  coasting- 
vessels,  but  the  principal  carrying-trade  is  done  by  rail.  There  are  several 
sawmills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  of  Winton  is  on  the  Invercargill-Kingston  Bailway,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  latter,  and  is  the  centre  for  a  good  farming,  sawmilling, 
and  coal-mining  district. 

Lumsden  is  the  junction  of  the  Kingston  and  Waimea  Plains  lines.  Coaches 
starting  from  this  place  take  passengers  and  mails  to  the  Lake  country. 

East  of  Invercargill  is  Fortrose,  on  the  estuary  of  Mataura  Biver,  which  is 
available  for  coasting-steamers.  This  place  is  surrounded  by  an  exceptionally 
fertile  agricultural  and  pastoral  country. 

About  midwav  between  Fortrose  and  Catlin's  Biver  is  Waikawa,  a  newly- 
settled  district  with  a  first-class  harbour  for  coasters,  and  a  very  large  area  of  Crown 
land  around  it  available  for  settlement.  Steamers  trading  with  Dunedin  and 
Invercargill  call  here  and  at  Fortrose  at  regular  intervals. 

Croum  Lands  for  Disposal, 

There  remains  for  disposal  a  very  large  area  of  Crown  land,  probably  more 
than  500,000  acres,  but  this  can  only  be  estimated  roughly,  because  much  of 
the  district  west  of  Waiau  Biver  is  practically  unexplored.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  this  is  forest-land,  but  it  is  beginning  to  bo  recognised  here,  as  in  the  North 
Island,  that  when  this  is  once  cleared  and  laid  down  with  gross  it  is  distinctly 
superior  to  most  of  the  open  land  for  purposes  of  grazing ;  and  grazing  is  and 
will  long  remain  the  principal  industry  of  the  country.  The  land  referred  to 
is  chiefly  situated  around  Waikawa  Harbour,  along  the  Waikawa-Catlin's  Boad, 
between  the  Jacob's  and  Waiau  Bivers,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Waiau.  Stewart 
Island  also  contains  a  wide  extent  of  Crown  lands,  mostly  forest-clad.  There  are 
also  considerable  areas  of  open  hilly  country  carrying  natural  grasses  still  in 
the  hands  of  Government.  These  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  district, 
but  arc  rapidly  being  taken  up. 


ADDENDUM. 


LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX. 
By  C.  1[.  CnoMBiE,  CouiassioBEft  of  Taxes. 

1891,  s,a    Act  was  passed  for  the  aBSeesiaeat  of  la,nd  aud 

e,  and  the  new  system  took  the  pl^e  of  that  under  which  the 

wrty-tas  was  levied.    The  land-tax  and  income-tax,  generally 

£6D  o!  as  one  system,  are  really  distinct,  although  dealt  with 

Vder  the  same  assessment  and  tax  Acts. 

Land-tax. 

By  far  the  most  importaijt  branch  of  the  dual  system  ia  the  land- 

X,  and   from  it  a  revenue  of — in   round   numbera— £300,000  is 

nved.     A  mortgagee  is  treated  as  a  part  owner  of  land  to  this  ex- 

.,  that  for  the  ordinarj'  land-tax  an  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  from 

e  value  of  his  land  the  amount  of  any  money  owing  by  him  which 

ired  by  a  duly-registered  mortgage  ;  aud  the  mortgagee  has  to 

I  the  amount  owing  to  him  on  registered  mortgage,  and    is 

i  thereon  sabject  to  certain  deductions.     A  person  owning 

d  holding  mortgages  is  assessed  on  both  as  land,  aud  from  the 

lent  there  is  deducted  any  money  owing  by  him  on  registered 

ge.    There  is  a  provision  for  assessing  a  mortgage  at  its  value 

e  mortgagee,  and  this  applies  in  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the 

Y  does  not  equal  the  mortgage-debt.     By  allowing  an  owner 

t  his  mortgage,  and  assessing  the  mortgagee  with  it,  the 

}  value  of  land,  subject  to  the   deductions    and    exemptions 

)d  by  law,  is  assessed  for  land-tax.     The  same  principle  applies 

d  and  mortgages  of  companies,  excepting  that  mortgages  held  by 

a  are  exempt  from  land-tax,  and  the  interest  derived  by  banks 

a  mortgages  is  assessed  with  other  profits  for  income-tax. 

"    h  landowner  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  in  his  assessment  of 

le  of  all  improvements  on  his  property  or  properties  up  to  a 

J  of  £3,000  on  the  whole.    Thus,  an  owner  having  improvementa 

rth  £1,600  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  that  amount,  and  an  owner 

[  improvements  worth  £4,500  would  be  entitled   to   deduct 

The  deduction  of  mortgages  and  of  improvements  np  to  a 

if  £3,000  renders  very  many  owners  exempt  from  land-tax,  the 

I  number  of  land-tax  payers  being  12,fi57,  out  of   a   total   of 

"1  owners  of  laud  in  the  colony.    The  allowance  o!  a  special 
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exemption  also  reduces  the  number  of  taxpayers.  An  owner  whose 
land  and  mortgages,  after  the  deduction  of  mortgages  owing  by  him 
and  of  improvements  up  to  a  value  of  £3,000,  does  not  exceed  £1,500, 
is  allowed  a  deduction  by  way  of  exemption  of  £500;  and  this 
amount  gradually  diminishes  until  it  vanishes,  when  an  owner's 
assessed  value,  less  deductions,  reaches  £2,500. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  a  graduated  tax  is  levied, 
and  for  this  all  improvements  are  deducted;  but  an  owner  is  not 
allowed  to  make  any  deduction  for  mortgages  owing  by  him,  and  he 
has  not  to  include  in  his  return  any  mortgages  owing  to  him.  This 
tax  is  not  imposed  on  any  owner  the  value  of  whose  land  less  the 
improvements  thereon  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  and  the  lowest  rate 
imposed  is  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.  The  rate  gradually 
rises  until  it  reaches  a  penny  and  six-eighths  in  the  pound  on  an 
unimproved  value  of  £210,000  or  more.  There  is  a  provision 
for  levying  20  per  cent,  additional  graduated  tax  in  the  case  of 
owners  who  have  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony  for 
a  period  of  three  years  or  over,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  yearly  tax 
Act.  The  yield  of  the  grsiduated  tax  may  be  set  down  in  round 
figures  at  £70,000,  and  the  absentee  tax  forms  a  very  small  part 
indeed  of  this  total,  viz.,  £668.  When  land  belongs  to  two  or 
more  persons,  and  one  partner  resides  in  the  colony,  the  absentee 
tax  is  not  levied,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  companies. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  value  of  land  and  improvements 
thereon  is  ascertained  by  an  assessment  made  by  assessors,  who 
value  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  colony.  Owners  make  returns 
of  their  lands,  and  have  ample  opportunities  given  to  them  to  object 
to  the  departmental  values ;  and  any  objections  which  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Commissioner  are  referred  to  a  Board  of  Review 
sitting  in  open  Court,  who  hear  evidence,  and  decide  the  value.  The 
reviewers  are  chosen  from  residents  in  the  district  in  which  the  lands 
are  situated,  and  their  decision  is  final,  and  cannot  be  appealed 
from . 

If,  after  the  sitting  of  a  Board  of  Review,  an  owner  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  value  at  which  a  property  was  assessed,  he 
can  call  on  the  Commissioner  to  either  reduce  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property  to  the  sum  at  which  he,  as  owner,  returned  it,  or  to 
purchase  the  property  at  the  sum  so  returned  by  such  owner.  Under 
tliis  provision  the  Cheviot  Estate,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
late  lion.  William  Robinson,  was  purchased  by  the  Government  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  who  refused  to  reduce 
the  assessed  value,  £304,826.  The  trustees  for  the  owners  demanded 
a  reduction  to  £260,220,  the  amount  at  which  they  entered  it  in  their 
return.  The  estate  contains  84,222  acres  of  land,  and  is  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Nelson  Provincial  District,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Canterbury  Provincial  District.  The 
price  paid  was  £260,220,  the  value  returned  by  the  owners,  who  had 
objected  to  the  Commissioner's  value  and  haid  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Board  of  Review,  by  whom  the  Commissioner's  value  was 
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Btained.  The  property  is  now  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  being 
pveyed  for  subcliviaion. 
[  Another  provision  enables  the  Commissioner  to  call  upon  an 
"iner  to  agree  to  what  the  Commissioner  may  consider  the  actual 
'  e  of  a  property,  and,  should  the  owner  not  eo  agree,  the  Com- 
issianer  may,  with  the  approval  o!  the  Governor  in  Council, 
""[jliase  the  property  at  the  value  entered  in  the  owmer'a  return, 
1 10  per  cent,  added  thereto, 

Inodme-tas. 
[  In  considering  the  income-tas.  it  must  be  remembered  that 
my  incomes  are  declared  to  be  esempt  from  this  tax.  As  land  and 
es  are  reached  by  the  land-tax,  all  incomes  from  mortgages, 
Q  rents,  and  from  the  use  or  produce  of  land  derived  by  the 
r  occupier,  are  exempt  from  income-tax.  This  most  materially 
peeB  the  number  of  income-tax  payers,  and,  as  all  companies  pay  on 
r  incomes,  shareholders  do  not  include  in  their  returns  of  income 
lends  received  by  them.  An  exemption  of  £300  is  allowed  to 
Ji  person,  and  this  is  deducted  from  all  taxable  incomes.  Con- 
fcently  the  number  of  taxpayers,  and  the  revenuS  from  the  tax, 
R>otb  very  greatly  lessened  by  this  exemption. 
ff.t  has  been  found  that  those  who  have  a  net  income  of  £300, 
1  all  incomes  derived  from  mortgages  and  rents,  and  from  the  use 
^  roduco  of  land  derived  by  the  owner  or  occupier,  are  omitted .  bear 
py  small  proportion  to  the  total  of  those  earning  incomes.  In 
Qrajing  the  results  of  the  New  Zealand  income-tax  with  any  other 
kem,  the  large  number  of  incomes  that  are  not  subject  to  it  must 
tame  in  mind.  The  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1893,  was  the  first 
(which  income-tax  was  collected,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
c  attending  the  assessment  for  land-tax  delayed  the  business 
Sealing  with  the  income-tax.  Since  the  end  of  March  a  great 
B  has  been  done  in  scrutinising  returns  of  income,  and  inveatiga- 
tions  made  have  residted  in  many  additions  to  returns.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  no  instances  of  making  wilfully  false 
returns  will  occur.  Such  cases  are  fonnd  wherever  there  is  an 
income-tax.  Objections  to  the  assessment  of  income  are  heard  by 
a  Resident  Magistrate  sitting  as  a  Board  of  Eeview,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  private. 


Annual  Eevenue  fhom  Land-  and  Incoue-tax. 


iommarising  results,  it  may  bo  stated — using  round  figures — 

the  land-tax  yields  £300,000,  including  £70,000  for  graduated 

.  and  the  incom*e-tas  yields  £70.000.  making  a  total  of  £370,000. 

L-  expenditure  for  a  triennial  period  may  be  set  down  as  £23,000 

each  of  two  years,  and  £7,000  for  the  third  year,  making  a  total 

uf  £53.000.    The  revenue  tor  the  three  years  would  at  present  rates 

■    £1,110,000. 
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Bates  of  Tax. 

The  rates  of  tax  for  1892-93  were :  ordinary  land-tax,  Id.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  graduated  tax  commenced  at  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value,  and  rose  to  l|d.  where  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land  of  an  owner  was  £210,000,  or  exceeded 
that  sum.  The  rate  of  income-tax  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first 
taxable  £1,000,  i.e.,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemption;  and  Is.  in 
the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000.  That  is,  a  person 
having  an  income  of  £1,900  would  be  thus  taxed :  £300  would  be 
exempt ;  £1,000  would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound ;  and  the  remaining 
£600,  Is.  in  the  pound ;  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax  on 
an  income  of  £400  would  be,  at  6d.  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s. 

Administration  of  Act. 

The  administration  of  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act  is 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  but  the  appointments  of  officers, 
assessors,  and  reviewers  are  made  by  the  Governor — that  is,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  as  the  Ministerial  head 
of  the  department.  The  Commissioner  of  Taxes  is  not  in  the 
exercise  of  his  statutory  duties  subject  to  the  Ministerial  head  of 
the  department ;  and  the  assessment  for  income-tax,  and  all  matters 
connected  therewith,  are  entirely  confidential.  There  is  no  secrecy 
as  to  the  assessment  of  land,  and  in  the  work  of  administration 
land-tax  and  income-tax  matters  are  kept  distinct  as  much  as 
possible. 

Land  and  Income-tax  Department, 
Wellington,  30th  May,  1893. 


Additional  Eeport. 


By  the  passing  of  *'  The  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1893,"  various  amendments  were  made  in  the 
land-tax  system.  The  most  important  is  that  which  exempts  from 
liability  to  land- tax  the  value  of  all  improvements  on  land,  instead 
of  deducting  improvements  up  to  the  value  of  £3,000  only.  This 
amendment  will  decrease  the  revenue  from  the  land-tax  by  about 
£37,000 ;  and  to  compensate  for  this,  in  some  degree,  the  scale  of 
graduated  tax  has  been  increased,  so  that  the  highest  rate  is  two- 
pence in  the  pound  instead  of  one  penny  and  six-eighths  in  the 
pound.  It  is  estimated  this  increase  will  result  in  additional 
revenue  to  the  amount  of  £18,000,  thus  leaving  the  net  loss  of 
revenue  at  about  £19,000.  The  larger  part  of  the  increased 
graduated  tax  will  bo  paid  by  those  owners  who  derive  advantage 
from  the  exemption  of  all  improvements ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
improvements  made  on  a  large  property  are  small  by  comparison 
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Hi  the  value  of  the  lancl,  an  owner  will  have  to  pay  more  tax  on 
I  land  tliaii  he  did  for  thu  year  1892-93.  The  revised  schedule  of 
pes  of  graduated  tax  ib  palilished  herewith : — 

Wliare  tlie  value  is  £5.000,  and  is  loss  than  £10,OOU :  ODo-eighth  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  sterling. 
.     Wbero  the  value  is  £10,000.  anJ  is  less  than  £15,000:   Two-eiglitbB  ot  a 

penn;  in  Cbe  pound  sterling. 
'    V/bere  the  valne  Js  £1S,000,  and  in  lees  (ban  £20,000:   Three-eighths  cf  a 
penny  in  the  pound  sterling. 
Where  the  value  is  £20,000,  and  ia  less  than  £35,000:   Pout-eighths  ol  a 
I  penny  in  thu  pound  slerling. 

^  Where  tho  value  is  £25,000,  and  la  leas  than  £30,000:  Five-eighths  o!  a 
I  penny  in  tho  pound  steeling. 

,     Where  the  value  is  £30,000,  and  is  less  than  £40,000:   Sis-eighths  of  a 
penny  in  tlia  pound  sCcrliug. 
Where  the  value  is  £40,000,  and  Is  lets  than  £30,000 :  Seven-eighths  ol  a 

peon;  in  the  pound  sterling. 
Whare  the  value  is  £50,000,  and  is  less  than  £70,000  :  One  penny  in  the 

pound  starling. 
Where  tho  vulue  is  £70,000,  and  ia  less  than  £90,000:  One  poony  and 

eighth  of  a  penny  in  tho  pound  sterling. 
Where  the  valne  la  £90,000,  and  is  less  than  £110,000 :  One  penny  and 

eighths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling. 
WhBretbevaiueiB£110,000,  and  is  less  than  £130,000:  One  penny  and  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in  tlie  poond  sUrling. 
Wbers  tho  value  h  £130,000,  and  la  loss  than  £150,000 :  One  penny  and  Eour- 

eighlhs  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling. 
Where  the  value  is  £150.000,  and  is  less  than  £!TO,000 :  One  penny  and  I 

eighths  of  a  penny  in  tho  pound  sterling. 
Wliero  tho  vaiuo  is  £170,000,  and  is  less  than  £190,000 :  One  penny  and 
eighths  of  a  penny  in  the  poand  sterling. 
I    Where  the  value  is  £190,000,  and  is  less  than  £310,000:  One  penny  and  se 
I  eighths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  stoiling. 

I  Whore  the  value  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that  sum :  Two-penoe  in  the  pound 
I         sterling. 

I  It  is  nob  intended,  in  future,  to  have  a  trieoDial  valuation  of  land, 
B  rolls  for  local  rating  purposes  will  not  be  supplied  by  the  Coiu- 
bsioner  of  Taxes.  The  valuations  will  be  made  by  local  bodies, 
nt  session  of  Parliament  a  measure  will  be  iatroduced  for  abolisli- 
■  the  triennial  valuation  of  land  by  the  Commissioner,  and  a 
Stem  will  be  provided  for  having  a  readjustment  of  values 
pen  necessary ;  but  as  the  value  of  land,  less  improvements 
Bceon,  is  not  subject  to  such  frequent  variations  as  the  value 
k  improvements,  it  ia  not  expected  that  such  adjustments 
B  be  frequeut.  By  having  skilled  land-valuers  permanently 
paged  by  the  department,  stationed  in  the  more  important  dis- 
Ets  in  the  colony,  an  efHcient  means  will  be  provided  for  having 
m  necessary  alierationc  iu  laud-values  Rscured.  The  number 
bnch  permanent  othcers  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  pro- 
p)ly  there  will  be  two  for  each  island.     In  order  to  indicate  the 
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extent  of  work  imposed  in  making  a  general  triennial  valuation 
of  the  colony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  making  the 
assessment  for  1891,  there  were  230  land-assessors  employed,  and, 
at  one  time,  82  extra  clerks;  the  total  cost  of  the  assessment, 
without  including  the  salaries  of  permanent  officers,  being  over 
£33,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by  doing  without  the  triennial 
assessment,  a  very  large  saving  of  expenditure  by  the  State  will  be 
effected.  The  cost  of  valuations  will  be  thrown  upon  the  local 
bodies,  and  in  country  districts  they  will  be  made  by  the  counties, 
rolls  being  supplied  by  the  counties  to  the  Boad  Boards.  As  nearly 
all  boroughs  now  make  their  own  valuations  the  alteration  will 
affect  very  few  boroughs.  The  rolls  of  Harbour,  Drainage,  River 
conservation,  and  other  District  Boards  will  be  compiled  from  the 
county  rolls,  instead  of  being  supplied  by  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Taxes. 

The  most  important  amendment  made  as  regards  income-tax  is  a 
provision  that  for  assessment  for  this  tax  the  income  of  a  bank  doing 
business  in  the  colony  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  less  than  £10,000, 
which,  at  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  will  fix  the  minimum  of  income- 
tax  to  be  paid  by  a  bank  at  £500  a  year. 

Some  of  the  amendments  grant  concessions  to  income-tax  payers, 
but  none  seriously  affect  the  revenue.  It  is  provided  that  pensions 
drawn  by  residents  in  the  colony  shall  be  exempt  from  income-tax 
when  such  a  tax  ha.s  already  been  paid  on  them  in  the  country  from 
which  they  are  derived.  There  are  resident  in  the  colony  a  very 
considerable  number  of  officers  drawing  Imperial  pensions,  and  they 
will  bo  relieved  from  the  payment  of  income-tax  in  the  colony. 

One  amendment  provides  that  companies  borrowing  money  on 
debentures  shall  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  interest  payable  to 
debenture-holders  tax  paid  by  the  company  as  agent  for  such  deben- 
ture-holders. Under  the  former  Acts  a  company  was  allowed  to 
deduct  from  interest  payable  to  the  debenture-holders  tax  paid  by 
the  company  as  agent  for  the  debenture-holders.  This  provision 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  one  or  two  companies  only,  and  its  repeal 
was  considered  advisable. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from  the  land-  and  income-tax 

systems,  as  modified,  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  £350,000  a  year. 

Land  and  Income-Tax  Office, 

WeUington,  15th  September,  1893. 


hiSn  AND 


Incidekce  of  Taxation, 
B  attached  table  ^vbs  a  claesifcatioii  of  land-  and  income-taK 
fete  by  occupation  or  designation,  and  of  companies  according 

the  business  they  carry  on.     Results  are  contrasted  with  those  of 

I  the  last  asaesement  for  property-tax  in  1888,  which  were  published 
in  1889. 

Under  both  systems  the  largest  contributions  were  by  graziers, 
Bheepfarniers,  farmers,  dairj-men,  Ac. — that  is,  by  owners  of  country 
lands — the  total  for  laud-  and  income-tax  being  £89,3il,  and  for 
property-tax  £81,544.  The  number  of  the  property-tax  payers  was 
8,611.  The  number  of  land-tax  payei-s  is  4,760,  who  are  assessed  for 
ordinary  land-tax  £60,203 ;  766  are  assessed  for  graduated  land-tax 
£28,016 ;  and  97  are  assessed  for  income-tax  £1,123.  In  considering 
these  and  other  results  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  who  pay 
graduated  tax  do  not  pay  land-tax,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
rule  that  the  land-tax  payers  include  those  who  pay  graduated  tax, 
and  the  number  of  the  latter  is  therefore  omitted  in  these  com- 
parisons. Further,  some  of  those  who  pay  land-tax  also  pay  income- 
tax,  Land  companies  (15)  were  assessed  for  property-tax  £12,049; 
and  land  companies  (19)  were  assessed  for  land-tax  £16,579,  and 
graduated  tax  £16,233,  making  up,  with  income-tax  £396,  a  total  of 
£33,907,  which  shows  an  increase  of  £20,158  m  the  present  as  com- 
pared with  the  late  system.  Loan  companies  contribute  £30,923  for 
land-  and  income-tax  as  againS  £38,147  property-tax  ;  life  insurance 
companies,  £11,790.  as  against  £11,749 ;  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies,  £8,279,  as  against  £6,652  ;  banks  payiE10,184,  as  against 
£14,244;  mercantile  companies,  £16,302,  as  against  £9,384;  manu- 
facturing companies,  £7,549,  as  against  £3,784 ;  manufacturing  and 
mercantile,  £5,622,  as  against  £5,807;  coal-mining  £1,425,  as 
against  £1,498;  gold-mining  (23),  £2,735,  as  against  (113)  £2,54S; 
building  societies,  which  were  not  assessed  tor  property-tax,  pay 
£1,987 ;  church  property  corporations  and  trusts,  £2,736,  as  against 
£2,046. 

In  amounts  paid  by  persous,  the  table  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
totals  contributed  in  the  various  classes  uitder  the  two  s^Btems  do 
not  differ  very  materially,  excepting  in  the  class  including  "  working 
storemeu,  mechanics,  labourers,  shepherds,  miners,  sailors,  &c."  : 
2,242  paid  property-tax,  £4,053 ;  and  249  paid  laud-  and  income-tax, 
£543. 
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^^H  LAND-VALDES  and  InCBEASEO   SSTTIiEUZNT. 

^^F  The  following  extracts  fue  given  from  a  report  on  the  general 

^^ratuation  of  land  undet  "The  Land  and  Income  AsseBBinent  Act, 

1891,"    presented    to    ParUament   in    1892.     Special    attention   is 

drawn  lo  the  remarks  on  the  land-values  and  increased  settlement. 

I  The  definitions  of  the   words  "land"  and   "  improveruenta"  in 
a  meaning  of  the  ahove -mentioned  Act  are  as  follow  :— 
"  Land  "  means  and  includes  all  lands,  tenementB,  hoildiogs,  and 
hereditaments,  whether  corporeal   or  incorporeal,  and  also 
includes  all  chattel  interests  in  land. 
"  Improvements  "  include  houses  and  huildings,  fencing,  planting, 
draining  of  land,  clearing  from  timber,  scrub,  or  fern,  laying 
down  in  grass  or  pasture,  and  any  other  improvemeote  what- 
soever the  benefit  of  which  is  nnesbausted  at  the  time  of 
valuation. 
A  Beiieral  aBscBsmenC  Ja  eiD  ondertikkiiig  of  very  conaideiable  magnitude,  (oc 
tui  land  in  the  colony  has  »  bo  valued,  wbether  occupied  or  naoccupjod,  wbethar 
belonging  to  companies,  or  persona,  or  local  bodies,  to  Nativea.  or  thb  Crown, 

Uacii  iateresting  information  as  to  the  colony  as  a  whole  and  its  vui'oqb 
parts  may  be  extracted  from  an  examination  of  the  reaulta  of  a  general  laod- 
Talaation.    The  two  natural  divisions  of  New  Zealand  may  be  taken  first,  and 

IfigU'8 
c 


Isluid       B1.5a9,e4l  GI,7S3.S14 

Tot»1» £lU,137,ni  £liB,9tofl29 


Comparing  the  total  valuation  of  I8SS  with  1B91,  there  Ir  an  increoM  ot 
.tl,OOO,OO0,  a  result  that  ia  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  no  doubt  bo  a  surpriaa 
s  many  x>craona,  even  to  those  who  take  an  intcreat  in  natabing  affairs  that  have 
a  more  or  less  direct  beating  oD  land-values  and  increased  setclomeiit.  Ot  this 
laigD  additional  value,  the  North  Island  claims  noaily  £8,000,000,  the  increase 
in  the  counties  being  £G,600,000.  and  in  the  borouglis  £1.300,000.  In  the  Middle 
Island  the  inoreaae  is  £3,000.000,  and  it  may  bo  caid  that  the  whole  ia  in  the 
counties,  Ihe  bcrougba  showing  an  inotOBaa  of  £300,000  only.  The  value  of  th« 
toroushs  in  each  laland  i»  about  t)ie  same,  being  £18,184,307  in  the  North 
Isltuid.  and  £18,322,5G5  in  the  Middle.  The  Nortli  Inland  counties  teach  a  total 
of  £23.260,613.  and  those  in  the  lUddle  £46,5G1,34t).  It  appears  probable  that 
—  by  Movemhor.  1894,  the  North  Island  will  have  reached  a  total  land-value  nearly 
1  to  tho  Middle,  for  there  is  every  indicntion  that  settlement  will  continue 
oeeed  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Middle  Island,  and  (here  is  a  great 
it  land  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  during  the  uext  two  years,  in  addition 
'trge  area  that  has  been  taken  in  hand  since  last  November.  As  an 
:e  of  progresB  Oroua  County  may  be  oiled,  for  its  value  rose  in  three  jeara 
_n  £1,30T,7SS  in  1668  to  £3,3GS.S&4  in  1891. 

In  oonsidoring  the  results  ot  this  asaessment.  it  «hou]d  be  remembered  that 
faai  been  made  at  a  time  when  in  no  part  of  the  colony  did  any  excitement  in 
nd-doaling  exist,  and  tbore  was  nothing  like  a  boom,  if  one  or  two  small  local 
e  excepted.  In  many  parts  ol  the  colony  there  hoe  been  a  gruat  deal 
ig  dono,  and  on  the  whole  there  has  boen  in  the  districts  wbich  show 
neatest  increase  a  steady  and  bonajidt  demand  for  good  to  fair  land.  It 
a  seen  that  very  lew  portions  of  the  Auckland  Provincial  District  show  on 
ued  value,  but  in  Boveral  counties  in  the  aouthom  part  of  the  North  Island 
ra  has  been  a  most  marked  incteaao  in  the  total  osscisod  value.     It  has  been 
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asserted — it  always  is — that  values  have  been  placed  at  too  high  a  figme  by 
assessors;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  higher  total  must  be  ascribed— 
firstly,  to  the  increased  extent  of  improved  land,  and  to  a  generally  firmer 
feeling  in  the  land-market ;  and,  secondly,  to  many  larger  properties  having 
been  raised  to  their  fair  market  value. 

In  the  North  Island  the  counties  rank  thus  as  to  total  value :  Hawke's  Bay, 
£3,673,889  ;  Oroua,  £2,268,854 ;  Waipawa,  £2,179,812  ;  Eden,  £2,002,677 ;  Cook, 
£1,885,856;  Wairarapa  South,  £1,872,035;  Patangata,  £1,863,936;  Wairarapa 
North,  £1,831,209 ;  Bangitikei,  £1,475,473 ;  Manukau,  £1,385,330 ;  Hawera. 
£1,247,436 ;  Wanganui,  £1,176,106 ;  and  Hutt,  £1,030,745,  all  the  others  havmg 
a  total  vaJue  of  less  than  £1,000,000.  Whangaroa,  with  a  value  of  £63,825,  stands 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  North  Island  counties  may  be  classed  into  four  groups :  Auckland  Pro- 
vincial District,  excepting  Waiapu  and  Cook  Counties ;  East  Coast,  from  Waiapu 
County  to  Waipawa ;  and  West  Coast,  from  Clifton  to  Horowhenua ;  in  each  of 
which  the  total  value  is  about  £11,000,000 ;  and  then,  from  Pahiatua  to  the  Hutt, 
there  is  a  total  value  of  something  over  £5,000,000.  These  figures  exclude 
boroughs. 

Selwyn  still  has  the  honour  of  being  the  richest  county  in  the  colony,  its 
value  being  £7,446,756,  and  with  its  neighbour,  Ashley — £3,801,341 — (the  second 
in  the  colony),  makes  £11,248,097,  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  Auckland 
counties.  Next  in  the  Middle  Island  to  Ashley  comes  Southland,  with  a  value 
of  £3,739,513;  then  Ashburton,  £3,630,383;  Geraldine,  £3,257,696;  Waitaki 
£2,709,379  ;  Waimate,  £2,462,433 ;  Marlborough,  £1,837,632 ;  Wallace,  £1,364,016 
Taieri,  £1,330,718 ;  Waimea,  £1,196,226  ;  Clutha,  £1,151,046  ;  Akaroa,  £1,169,379 
and  Westland,  £1,048,156:  the  remaining  counties  having  a  value  of  less  than 
£1,000,000,  Soimds— £171,095— being  the  lowest.  Stewart  Island  has  a  value  of 
£85,021,  and  in  the  tables  is  included  in  the  liliddle  Island. 

The  total  improved  value  of  all  the  counties  in  Canterbury  is  £22,504,009, 
and  of  those  in  Otago  and  Southland,  £15,333,847,  the  Canterbury  counties 
having  increased  nearly  £2,000,000  since  1888,  and  the  Otago  and  Southland 
counties  nearly  £1,000,000. 

Some  of  the  road  districts  in  the  Middle  Island  rea.ch  a  very  high  total — 
Levels,  £1,539,999,  being  the  highest,  and  next  are  EUesmere,  £1,227,768,  and 
Waipara,  £1,187,535.  In  the  North  Island,  Fcathorston  Road  District  has  a 
value  of  £1,138,953.  There  is  a  wide  margin  between  these  totals  and  £6,031, 
the  total  of  landed  properties  in  the  Upper  Hurford  Road  District,  Taranaki 
County.  Small  road  districts  are  very  numerous  in  the  North  Island,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  several  Auckland  counties  and  in  Taranaki  County. 

In  Eden,  ^lanukau,  and  Peninsula  Counties  the  value  of  the  improvements 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  unimproved  land ;  and  in  Hutt  County  the  value  of  im- 
provements nearly  reaches  that  of  the  land.  Selwyn  County  has  improvements 
assessed  at  £2,549,817  ;  Southland,  at  £1,292,111 ;  Hawke's  IBay,  at  £1,115,306; 
and  Eden,  at  £1,010,269.  The  following  counties  have  improvements  assessed  at 
nearly  one  million  :  Oroua,  £970,437  ;  Geraldine,  £941,513 ;  Ashburton,  £938,917 ; 
Waipawa,  £931,930  ;  and  Ashley,  £927,930. 

The  results  of  the  assessments  for  the  four  largest  boroughs  or  cities  are — 

Unimproved 
Value. 

£ 

Auckland  4.934,288  2,45:^.473  9.471,496 

WelliufTton  5,W>5,778  2,4.32,749  3.440,182 

ChriBtcburch        :i,i(Xi,5m  1,527,020  1,830,770 

Duuodin 4,193,422  2,069.905  2,124,467 

In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wellington  has  no 
populous  and  valuable  boroughs  close  to  it,  as  the  other  cities  have. 

The  second-class  boroughs  in  the  colony  rank  thus  for  improved  value : 
Napier,  £1,275,853;  Invercargill,  £959,140;  Nelson,  £942,370;  Lyttelton, 
£851,730;  Sydenham,  £821,060;  Oamaru,  £612,571;  Wanganui,  £543,403;  St. 
Albans,  £524,822  ;  Palmerston  North,  £489,618 ;  Caversham,  £466,074  ;  Timaru, 
£442,830  ;  and  Devonport,  £407,333.    Patea,  with  £43,378,  has  a  less  value  than 


mprovod 

Improve- 

Value. 

ments. 

£ 

£ 

4,934,288 

2,45:^,473 

5,805,778 

2,4.32,749 

3,40;i,50C 

1,527,020 

4,193,422 

2,069.905 
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any  other  borough  in  the  North  Island ;  while  Alexandra,  £18,578,  and  Hampden, 
£13,195,  have  the  lowest  value  in  the  Middle. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  assessment  under  "  The  Land  and 
Income  Assessment  Act,  1891,"  made  as  at  1st  November,  1891,  distinguishing 
the  value  of  improvements  from  the  unimproved  value : — 


CSoanties  or  BoronghB. 

■ActTi&l  Value, 

including 
ImprovementB. 

Vftlue  of 
Improvements. 

Unimproved 
Value, 

Counties 
Boroughs 

85,818,167 
36,406,862 

£ 
27,922,785 
18,442,562 

£ 
57,880,238 
17,907,662 

Totals 

122,225,029 

46,365,297 

75,787,895 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  improved  value  of  land  in  the 
different  counties,  accoi^ing  to  the  returns  made  at  the  assessments  of  1888  and 
1891 ;— 


County. 

1888. 

1891. 

£ 

£ 

Mongonui    .. 

180,489 

196,158 

Whangaroa . . 

71,810 

63,825 

Bay  of  Islands 

349,441 

365,069 

Hokianga    .. 

504,663 

422,365 

Whangarei  . . 

636,657 

623,420 

Hobson 

284,362 

325,974 

Otamatea                      . .                . .                . . 

249,250 

258,496 

Rodney 

273,640 

293,235 

Waitemata . . 

656,800 

632,012 

Eden 

2,174,570 

2,002,677 

Manukau     .. 

1,339,646 

1,385,330 

Coromandel 

192,882 

217,120 

Thames 

238,533 

253,013 

Ohinemuri  .. 

193,319 

204,704 

Kaglan 

267,678 

357,941 

Wfukato 

633,671 

682,774 

Piako 

753,700 

689,884 

¥^aipa 

490,626 

464,086 

Tauranga    .. 

256,966 

282,723 

Botorua 

119,979 

168,371 

Whakatane 

516,184 

663,785 

EastTaupo.. 

801,781 

301,681 

y^estTaupo 

268,799 

235,997 

Kawhia 

41,232 

354,269 

Islands- 

Great  Barrier,  &c.     ,. 

54,409 

55,284 

Waiheke,  &c. 

68,288 

71,343 

Waiapu 

• 

472,548 

Cook 

1,762,045 

1,885,856 

Wairoa 

793,898 

1,101,072 

Hawke's  Bay 

8,182,295 

8,673,889 

*  Inoladed  in  Cook  County. 
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Improved  Value  of  Land  in  CormtieB— continued. 

1 

County. 

1U0L 

£ 

£ 

Waipawa 

1,644,874 

2,179,812 

Patangata 

1.474, 

,757 

1,863 

,936 

Clifton 

393, 

,138 

441, 

,325 

Taranaki 

918 

,098 

969 

,679 

Stratford 

1 

1 

660 

,345 

Hawera 

986 

,160 

1,247 

,436 

Patea 

681 

,345 

823 

,675 

Waitotara 

597 

,036 

731, 

,668 

Wanganui 

955 

,468 

1,176 

,106 

Rangitikei 

1,082 

,922 

1,476 

,473 

Oroua 

1,397 

,763 

2,268 

,864 

Manawatu 

686 

,996 

810 

,171 

Horowhenua 

669 

,274 

868 

,648 

Pahiatua 

334 

,562 

611 

,400 

Wairarapa  North 

1,640 

,346 

1,831 

,209 

Wairarapa  South 

1.537 

,761 

1,872 

,035 

Hutt 

1,349 

,610 

1,030 

,745 

Gollingwood 

279 

,864 

323 

,910 

Buller 

670 

,788 

661 

,129 

Inangahua 

895 

,619 

874 

,948 

Grey 
Westland 

499 

,693 

861 

,890 

1,309 

,797 

1,048 

,166 

Waimea 

1.194, 

,006 

1,196 

,226 

Sounds 

136 

,906 

171 

,095 

Marlborough 

1,716 

,044 

1,837, 

,682 

Kaikoura 

349 

,932 

360, 

,621 

Cheviot 

460 

,912 

486 

,765 

Amuri 

791 

,781 

921, 

,221 

Ashley 

3,436 

,251 

3,801, 

,341 

Sclwyn 

7,021 

,548 

7,446 

,756 

Akaroa 

1,005 

,291 

1,169 

,379 

Ashburton 

3.174 

,931 

3,630 

,383 

Geraldine 

. 

3,094 

,079 

3,257 

,696 

Mackonzio 

749 

,974 

736 

,021 

Waimate 

2,278 

,351 

2,462 

,433 

Waitaki 

2,404 

,762 

2,709 

,379 

Vincent 

873 

,259 

791 

,595 

^laniototo 

G89 

,286 

449 

,650 

Waihemo 

421 

,313 

417 

,887 

Waikouaiti 

619 

,522 

602 

,015 

Taieri 

1,299 

,370 

1,330 

,718 

Peninsula 

405 

,897 

414, 

146 

Tuapeka 

897 

,650 

938 

,701 

Bruce 

889 

,245 

957, 

,438 

Clutha 

1,032 

,686 

1,151, 

046 

Lake 

449 

,132 

382 

,722 

Southland 

3,257 

610 

3,739 

,513 

Wallace 

1,237, 

825 

1,364, 

016 

Fiord 

•  1 

•  < 

Stewart  Island 

39, 

451 

85, 

021 

Total  Counti< 

23 

•                •  • 

76,340, 

677 

85,818, 

167 

«  Included  in  Clifton,  T&ranaki,  Hawera,  and  Patea  Coontiei. 
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Another  table  is  added  to  show  the  actual  value  of  land  including  im- 
provements, value  of  improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  in  the  different 
boroughs  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  returns  made  at  the  assessment  in 
November,  1891 : — 


Actual 

Borough. 

Value, 
including 

Value  of 
Improve- 

Unimproved 

VaIiia 

Improve- 

ments. 

V  cuuo. 

ments. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Birkenhead 

77,532 

35,199 

42,333 

Devonport 

407, 

333 

244, 

,155 

163,468 

Auckland 

4,934 

,288 

2,453 

,472 

2,471,496 

Pamell 

366, 

,098 

227 

,173 

138,775 

Newmarket 

182 

,353 

100 

,026 

82,327 

Newton 

222, 

355 

86, 

,748 

135,607 

Onehunga 

250 

,634 

139 

,008 

111,406 

Thames 

227 

,171 

150 

,624 

76,547 

Tauraoga 

63 

,026 

37 

,873 

25,158 

Hamilton 

90 

,142 

45 

,558 

44,584 

Cambridge 

70 

,279 

44 

,758 

25,521 

Gisbome 

317 

,989 

169 

,478 

148,611 

Napier 

1,275 

,853 

608 

,696 

667,157 

Hastings 

372 

,458 

141 

,866 

230,592 

Woodville 

102 

,226 

44 

,374 

67,862 

New  Plymouth  . . 

341 

,117 

175 

,496 

165,621 

Hawera 

84 

,834 

46 

,920 

87,914 

Patea 

43 

,378 

81 

,323 

12,056 

Wanganui 

543 

,403 

253 

,082 

290,321 

Marton 

83 

,915 

50 

,179 

83,736 

Feildmg 

146 

,884 

78 

,635 

68,199 

Palmerston  North 

489 

,618 

179 

,325 

810,298 

Eoxton 

85, 

,743 

45 

,988 

39,766 

Masterton 

356 

,860 

196 

,999 

159,861 

Carterton 

88 

,650 

57 

,335 

81,315 

Greytown 

115 

,649 

81 

,554 

34,095 

Lower  Hutt 

244 

,075 

84 

,897 

159,178 

Petone 

268 

,358 

125 

,817 

145,221 

Onslow 

144 

,053 

73 

,250 

70,808 

Karori 

118 

,728 

44 

,133 

74,695 

Wellington 

5,865 

,778 

2,432 

,749 

3,440,182 

Melrose 

203 

,517 

74, 

088 

129,429 

Picton 

88, 

,195 

47, 

,006 

41 , 189 

Nelson 

942 

,370 

652 

,463 

389,397 

Richmond 

84, 

,285 

40, 

,910 

43,375 

Blenheim 

378, 

943 

211, 

,302 

167,481 

Westport 

166, 

987 

109 

,205 

67,782 

Greymouth 

299, 

,077 

184, 

514 

114,643 

Brunner 

115, 

892 

99, 

,726 

16,166 

Kumara 

33, 

,665 

26, 

620 

6,945 

Hokitika 

102, 

,708 

84, 

654 

18,054 

Boss 

16, 

961 

11, 

,711 

6,260 

Bangiora 

158, 

,017 

86, 

,856 

71,161 

Kaiapoi 
St.  Aibans 

134, 

055 

87, 

032 

47,023 

524, 

822 

239, 

,634 

284,938 

Ohristohorch     . . 

3,403, 

,566 

1,627, 

626 

1,820,770 

Sydenham 

821, 

060 

487, 

184 

333,876 
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Value  of  Land,  &o., 

in  Boroughs — continued. 

Actual 

Borough. 

Value, 
including 
Improve- 
ments. 

Value  of 
Improve- 
ments. 

UnimproTod 
Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sumner 

102,145 

41,899 

60,246 

Lyttelton 

861, 

,730 

701.240 

150,490 

Akaroa 

49, 

,407 

29,779 

19,628 

Ashburton 

223, 

091 

182,858 

90,738 

Timaru 

442, 

830 

290,869 

151,661 

Waimate 

75, 

399 

56,640 

18,759 

Oamaru 

612, 

671 

833,458 

279.113 

Hampden 

13, 

195 

7,966 

5,229 

Palmerston 

61, 

182 

34,411 

16,771 

Hawkesbury 

45, 

716 

25,893 

19,823 

Port  Chalmers  . . ' 

200, 

043 

139,097 

60,946 

West  Harbour   . . 

187, 

015 

68,776 

68,240 

North-east  Valley 

276, 

835 

146,664 

130,271 

Maori  Hill 

142, 

890 

76,542 

67,348 

Boslyn 

360, 

962 

191,352 

169,610 

Mornington 

284, 

876 

169,461 

125,414 

Dunedin 

4,193, 

422 

2,069,906 

2,124,467 

Caversham 

466, 

,074 

248,916 

217,158 

South  Dunedin . . 

223, 

534 

140,925 

82,609 

St.  Kilda 

118, 

477 

41,635 

76,842 

Green  Island     . . 

36, 

962 

23,377 

13,585 

Mosgiel 

122, 

625 

69,184 

63,441 

Naseby 

24, 

186 

21,746 

2,440 

Crornwell 

22, 

168 

17,510 

4,658 

Alexandra 

13, 

578 

10,623 

2,955 

Roxburgh 

20, 

123 

16,956 

3,167 

Lawrence 

79, 

066 

60,482 

18,584 

Tapanui 

16, 

155 

13,580 

2,575 

IT 

Milton 

70, 

207 

62,195 

14,012 

Balclutha 

53, 

210 

38,663 

14,547 

Kaitangata 

54, 

976 

33,843 

21 , 133 

Arrowtowu 

24, 

586 

19,574 

5,012 

Quccnstown 

65, 

153 

51,629 

13,524 

Gore. . 

142, 

708 

76,537 

66,171 

Winton 

20, 

195 

12,230 

7,965 

Gladstone 

26, 

541 

12,716 

13,825 

Avenal 

15 

209 

8,582 

6,687 

North  Invcrcargill 

23 

,293 

12,653 

15,640 

East  Invercargill 

42 

,996 

24,611 

18,385 

Invcrcargill 

959 

,140 

440,200 

517,879 

South  Invcrcargill 

79 

,526 

86,713 

42,813 

Riverton 

59 

,626 

37,602 

22,024 

Campbelltown   . . 

97 

,380 

47,950 

49,430 

Totals 

•                                           •   i 

36,406,862 

18,442,662 

17,907,662 
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Divorce  and  Separation        -  -  .  . 

Docks,  Graving  and  Patent  Slips        ... 
Drainage  Board,  Revenue    .... 


Fife. 

183, 135, 170 

.    169 

169, 199-204 

96,204 

-  129 

-  168 

-  816 

-  43 

-  81 
-82-89 

-  78 

-  79 

-  79 
-77-89 
.    148 

-  81 
.  83 
.      89 

-  108 

-  153 

42 

-  42 
44 

48-50 

50 

•      48 

.      49 

-  50 

-  48 

-  49 

-  50 
.      50 

-  49 

-  50 

-  48 

-  48 

-  49 

-  49 

-  49 

-  48 

-  118 
34,61 
-69-72 

-  350 

-  85 
363-368 

-  85 

2 

233,  236 

.    338 

-  338 

-  38 

-  39 

-  42 

-  139 
.    328 

-  158 
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Early  Settlement,  Discovery  and       -               ^               .               -  -        2 

Eoclesiastical                       -               -               .               -               -  -      82 

Education  (see  Public  Instruction,  also  Schools)  -       62, 143-152,  839-341 

Board  Secretaries         -               -               .               -               -  -42 

Department                  -----  42, 341 

Minister  of  ------      42 

Of  the  People,  Degree  of              -               -               -               -  -      62 

Reserves,  Administrators  of         -               -               -               -  -      42 

Universities  and  Colleges  .....    149 

University,  New  Zealand             _               .               .               .  .    341 

Education  Boards,  Income  and  Expenditure  of              -               -  -    840 

Egmont,  Mount                   -               -               -               -               -  -        9 

Elections,  Dates  of  last  Greneral         -               -               -               -  -      82 

**  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extends  Franchise  to  Women     -               -  facing  page  1 
Electoral  Districts,  &c. — 

Actual  Population  of    -               -               -               -               -  -      80 

Middle  Island                -               -               -               -               -  -      81 

Nominal  Population  of                -               -               -               -  -      80 

North  Island                 -               -               -               -               -  -      80 

Electorates           -               -               -               -               -               -  28, 30 

Electric  Telegraph               .....  101, 103 

Emigration  (see  Immigration  and  Emigration). 

Engineers,  Volunteers         -               -               -               -               -  -      49 

Enrolment  of  Permanent  Militia       -               -               -               -  -      50 

Estates,  Intestate  ......    343 

European  Population  of  Colony          -               -               -               -  -      60 

Examiners  of  Titles             -               -               -               -               -  -      42 

Examiners — 

Under "  The  Coal-mines  Act,  1891,"  Board  of          -               -  -      44 

Under  "The  Mining  Act,  1891,"  Board  of-               -               -  -      44 

Executive  Council,  1848-56                -               -               -               -  -      19 

1893  .....  facing  page  1, 25 

Expenditure — 

Charges  of  Public  Debt                -               -               -               -  -    104 

General  Government    ------    104 

Local  Bodies  ------  156,  157 

On  Education                -               -               -               -               -  -    104 

On  Hallways  .--..-    113 

On  Beproductive  Public  Works  -----    110 

Out  of  Loan  by  General  Government  on  certain  Public  Works  -    105 

Exports,  Imports  and          .               .               .               .               .  90-101 

From  United  Kingdom  to  various  Countries  and  Colonies      -  -    101 

Butter  and  Cheese  to  United  Kingdom,  for  Ten  Years            -  -      96 

Coal                              -               -               -               -               -  -      93 

Frozen  Meat                 .....  94,  197 

Value,  Eleven  Years             -               -               -               -  -    197 

Gold                              -               -               -               -               -  -      93 

Grain                            -               -               -               -               -  -      96 

Other  New  Zealand  Produce       -               -               -               -  -      93 

Phormium     -               -               -               -               -               -  -97 

Be-exports,  exclusive  of  Specie    -               -              -               -  -      94 

Of  New  South  Wales  compared  with  New  Zealand          -  -      94 

To  United  States           -               -               -               -               -  -      99 

Value  of,  from  different  Ports     -               -               -               -  -      97 

Principal  Articles  of  New  Zealand  Produce       -               -  -      93 

Wool,  Ten  Years           -               -               -               -               -  -      93 

Factories                             -              -              -              -              -  -    181 

Farmers,  Prospects  of  Small              .              .              -              .  •    176 
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Fanning,  Dairy  ....  168-171, 199-»4 

Sheep  ....  166,171.182-190 

Farm  in  New  Zealand,  Cost  of  Working  -  -  -  .166 

Features  of  the  Middle  Island,  Physical  -  -  -  -      10 

Of  the  North  Island      -  -  -  -  -  -        8 

Finance,  Accumulation,  and  Production  -  -  -  -    104 

Fire  Brigades  -  -  -  -  -  -    353 

Fire  Inquests  -.--..    148 

Fish  and  Fisheries  -  -  -  -  -  -    230 

Persons  employed  in  Fishing,  Number  of  -  -  -  -    231 

Variety  of  Species         ------    230 

Flax,  Export  of  -  -  -  -  -  97,  216 

Preparation,  Ac.  ..-.-.    215 

Flocks  of  Sheep,  Number  and  Size  of  -  -  -  -      95 

Foreigners  Naturalised  during  last  Twelve  Years,  Number  of        -  -      77 

Foreign  Consuls  ...  -  facing  page  1, 23 

Forest-trees  and  Timber  Industry      ....  204-214 

Export  Trade,  Value  of  -  -  -  -  -    213 

Forest  Timbers,  Description  of   -  -  -  -  204, 211 

Fungus,  New  Zealand  ------    213 

Strength  of  New  Zealand  Timbers  -  -  -  -    212 

Experiments  to  Test  .....    212 

Timber  Industry  and  Produce  for  Year  1890  -  -  218,  214 

Forestry  in  America  --..-.    175 

FoTeauz  Strait  -  >  -  •  -  -      13 

Franchise  -  -  -  .  -  facing  page  1, 16 

Freezing  Establishments  in  the  Colony,  Number  of        •  -  -    197 

Friendly  Societies  -.--..    352 

Lodges,  &o..  Assets,  Beceipts  of  Sick  and  Funeral  Funds,  Expenditure, 

Sick  Pay,  Management  Expenses       ...  -    117 

Registry  Office  -  -  -  -  -  -      37 

Frauds  Prevention  Act,  Trust  Commissioners  under  Native  Lands  •      39 

Frozen  Meat  in  various  Provincial  Districts,  Quantities  and  Values  of        -    197 

Meat,  Value  of  Export  for  Eleven  Years   -  -  -  -     197 

Meat  Industry  -----  190-198 

Bonedust,  Quantity  and  Value  of  Output  -  -  -    198 

Bones,  Horns,  Hoofs,  Ac,  Output  of  -  -  -  -     198 

Corned  Beef,  Output  and  Value  -  .  .  -     198 

History  of  -  -  -  -  -  -     191 

Frozen  Sheep,  Output  -  -  -  -  -  -     197 

Development  of  the  Trade  -----    195 

Large  Increase  in  Numbers  of  Sheep         -  -  -  _    190 

Ncatsfoot-  and  Trotter-oil,  Quantities  and  Values    -  -  -    198 

Preserved  ]Meat8,  Quantities  and  Values    -  -  -  .     197 

Provincial  Districts,  Total  Value  of  Produce  in        -  -  -    198 

Tallow,  Output  of  -  -  -  -  -  -     198 

Works  and  Hands  Employed,  Number  of  -  -  -  198 

Fruit  Industry,  The  -  -  -  -  -  -     173 

Fungus,  Now  Zealand  -.-..-    213 


Claolers                                    -  -  -  -  -  -      40 

(iaols,  Prisoners  in               -  -  -  -  -  -    14ii 

General  Assembly,  The         -  -  -  -  -  -       25 

Geological  Survey,  Museum,  and  Observatories  -  -  -      44 

Glaciers  in  Middle  Island    -  -  -  -  -  -      11 

Gold,  Coal,  and  other  Minerals  .  .         -  -  -  233-256 

Antimony                       .  .  .  -  .  2SS,  251 

Chrome                            .  .  .  -  .  288,254 
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Gold,  Coal,  and  other  Minerals — 

Cinnabar 

Coal 

Composition  of       - 

Output  of  .  -  - 

Copper  .  -  _ 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  New  Zealand 

Gold  Exported 

Gold  Produced  .  .  - 

Hints  to  Prospectors  for 

Iron 

Lead 

Manganese  -  -  - 

Mineral  Oils  ... 

Minerals  Exported  *      - 

Mining  generally 

Scheelite 

Silver 

Stones,  Precious 

Tin  ... 

Governing  Bodies,  Local      ... 
Government  Life  Insurance  Department,  New  Zealand 

Annual  Premiums  for  £100 

Chief  Object 

New  Business  for  the  Year  1892  - 

Low  Mortality  in  New  Zealand  - 

Progress  of  Business  for  Twenty-three  Years 
Government  Printer 

Government,  the  seat  of  -  - 

Governor  of  New  Zealand    .  .  > 

Governors,  Successive  .  .  - 

Grain  Exported  .  .  . 

Grown  in  each  Provincial  District 

(See  also  Cultivation.) 
Grazing-runs,  Small  ... 

Grass  Lands,  Acres  of  - 

Grass-seeds,  Cocksfoot  and  Kye-grass 
Graving  Docks  and  Patent  Slips 

Auckland  Docks  ... 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip  - 

Port  Chalmers  Dock 

Wellington  Patent  Slip 
Grey  River  .  .  .  ' 

Gum,  Kauri 


Page. 

-  239 

-  240 

-  243 
241,242 
287,262 
233-236 

93,236 

-  236 
245-256 

-  239 
289,253 
238,253 

-  240 

-  93 

-  244 
244,  255 
237,  249 

-  244 
240,  250 

-  152 
46,344 

-  346 

-  344 

-  346 

-  844 

-  345 

-  37 

-  16 

-  25 

-  17 
.  96 

-  122 

-  367 
121,  180,  181 

-  179 

-  328 

-  328 

-  828 

-  329 

-  329 

-  823 

-  216 


Harbour  Board  Managdrs,  Treasurers,  or  Seeretaries — 

Auckland,  310 ;  Bluff,  321 ;  Gisborne,  312 ;  Greymouth,  324 ;  Hokitika, 

323;  Lyttelton,  819 ;  Napier,  313;  New  Plymouth,  314;  Oamaru, 

820 ;  Otago,  321 ;  Patea,  814 ;  Thames,  811 ;  Tunaru,  320 ;  Wairoa 

and  Mohaka,  812 ;  Waitara,  315 ;  Wellington,  314 ;  Westport,  325 

Harbour  Boards  Revenue    ...... 

Defence,  Chief  Engineer  ..... 

Harbourmasters  ...... 

Auckland,  310  ;  Bluff,  821 ;  Greymouth,  324  ;  Hokianga,  816  ;  Hoki- 
tika, 328  ;  Eaipara,  816  ;  Lyttelton,  319  ;  Manukau,  315 ;  Nelson, 
325 ;  Oamaru,  820 ;  Otago,  821 ;  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  326 ; 
Thames,  811 ;  Timaru,  820 ;  Wellington,  314 ;  Westport,  325 


157 
44 
41 
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Harbours — 

Middle  Island                 .....  818 

North  Island                  ......  dio 

Hawke's  Bay  Land  District— General  Description;  Pastoral  Industries; 
Agricultural  Pursuits ;  Dairying  ;  Timber  Industry ;  Climate ;  Crown 

Lands ;  Native  Lands                 -               .               .               .               .  330 

Hav,  Acres  in  -  -  .  .  .    121, 180, 181 

Hebrew  Ministers                 -               •               -               .               -               -  84 

Hemp,  Now  Zealand  {Phormium  tenax)            -               -               .               -  215 
Hints  to  Prospectors  for  Gold  and  other  Minerals           -               -             245-25& 

Antimonial  Silver-ores                 .....  250 

Antimony                       -               .               -               -                .                .  251 

Chrome                           -                .               -               -                -                -  254 

Copper                            ......  252 

Gold                                -               -                .                -                .                -  248 

Lead                               ......  25S 

Manganese                     ......  258 

Nickel                             -               -                -                .               -                -  254 

Platinum                        ......  250 

Scheelite                         ......  255 

Silver                              -               -                .                .                -                -  249 

Tin                                  --.--.  250 

Zinc                .......  254 

Hokianga  River    .......  316 

Hokitika  River     .......  322 

Honours  held  by  Colonists  ....    facing  page  1 

Hops  cultivated    -•.....  126 

Horse-breeding     -                -                -               -                .                ■                .  168- 

Horses  in  New  Zealand,  Number  of  -               -               -               -               -  127 

Hospitals —           .......  35^ 

Accommodation  and  Indoor  Patients         ....  354 

General  Management   ...--.  354 

Number  of  Districts     ..--..  353 

Outdoor  Relief               -                -                -                -                -                -  354 

Revenues  of  Boards,  how  raised  -                .                -                -                .  358 
Hot  Springs  (see  Mineral  Waters  of  New  Zealand)          -                -             265-290 
House  of  Representatives    -                -                -                -                -                -15,27 

Roll  of  Members  of  the                 -                -                -                -                -  28 

Speakers  of  the              -               -               -                -                -                -  22 

Illegitimate  Births  in  Australasian  Colonics     -               -                -                -  74 

Inmiigration  and  Emigration  ....  -69-72. 

Assisted  and  Unassisted  Immigrants  (Ten  Years)     -                -                -  69 

Each  Australian  Colony               -               -                -                -                -  72 

Of  Chinese      -                 -                -                -                -                 -                 -  70 

From  United  Kingdom,  Australian  Colonies,  and  other  Places               -  70 

Gain  by  net  Immigration  from  United  Kingdom  in  Ten  Years               -  71 

Nominating  Immigrants  discontinued        -                -                -                -  69 

Poll-tax  on  Chinese       -                -                -                -                -                -  70 

Minister  of  Lands  and  -                -                -                -                -                -  44 

Imports  and  Exports  .  .  .  .  .  90-101 

For  Ten  Years               -                -               -                -                -                -  90 

Imports — 

Beer,  Spirits,  and  Wine,  Consumption  of  -                -               -                -  92 

Clothing,  &c.                  ......  91 

Coal                -               -               -               -               -                -                -  91 

From  Different  Countries,  1892,  Values  of                 -               -                -  92 

United  Kingdom  to  Australasia           ....  100 

United  States,  Ten  Years     -              -               -               -               -  9» 
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Imports — 

Per  Head  of  Population,  Ten  Years            -                -               -  -      98 

Principal  Articles,  in  Groups,  1892             -               -  -      91 

Spirits             -               -               -               -               -                -  -91 

Sugar  and  Tea,  Imports  of          -               -               -               -  -      91 

Consumption  of,  per  Head  of  Population           -               -  -      91 

Tobacco,  Consumption  of            -               -               -               -  -      92 

To  each  Provincial  District          -               -               -               -  -      93 

Value  of,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  Specie,  for  Ten  Years      -  -      90 

Per  Head  of  Population,  Australasian  Colonies                 -  -    100 

Wine               -               -               -               -               -               -  -      91 

Improvements  on  Crown  Lands,  Conditions  as  to            -               -  -    365 

Income-tax  Department      •               -               -               -  -37 

Levied  --....    107 

«        (Addendum)      -               -               -               -               -  -    419 

Increased  Value  of  Land  with  Improvements  -               -               -  -    427 

Indebtedness  of  the  Australasian  Colonies        ....    108 

Of  Local  Bodies             -               .               .               .                .  153-156 

For  Twelve  Years  -               -               -               -               -  -    153 

To  Persons  outside  Colony                   .               .               -  .    154 

Industrial  Schools                .....  152, 356 

Managers                       -               -                -               -               -  -      43 

Industries,  various               .....  131, 137 

In  Provincial  Districts  .....    135 

Comparisons  with  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  -                -  -    136 

Influenza,  Deaths  from        -               -               -                •                -  -      84 
Inquests,  Death                    ......    148 

Fire                                -               -               -                -                -  -    148 

Inspector  of  Lunatic  Asylums             -               -               -                -  -      43 

Inspectors,  Police  Department           -               -               -                -  -44 

Inspectors  of  Factories        -               -               -               -                -  -      40 

Mines              -               •               -               -                -                -  -      44 

Stock                              -               -               -                -                -  -      46 

Institute,  New  Zealand       .....  44, 342 

Institutes,  Public  Libraries,  and  Mechanics*                    -                -  -    343 

Instruction,  Public              .               .               .                .               .  389-341 

Instructors,  Military  and  Naval         -               -               -               -  -      50 

Insurance  Department,  Government  Life         -  -  -       46, 344-347 

Intestate  Estates                  .....  47, 348 

Introduction  of  Trout  to  New  Zealand  ....    230 

Introductory;  Official;  Statistical    -               ...  -  1-17 

Area  of  the  Australasian  Colonies               -               -                -  -        6 

Colony  of  New  Zealand        -               -               -               -  -        7 

Boundaries  and  Area  of  New  Zealand        -               -               -  -        5 

Colonisation                  -               -               -               -                -  -        4 

Constitution                   -               -               -               -               -  -      14 

Cook  Strait                    -               -               -               -               -  -      10 

Discovery  and  Early  Settlement                 -               -               -  -        2 

Foveaux  Strait              -                -               -               -                -  -      13 

Glaciers  in  Middle  Island            -               -               -               -  -      11 

Government                   -               -               -                -               -  -      15 

Outlying  Islands  of  New  Zealand               -               -               -  -      13 

Physical  Features  of  the  Middle  Island     -               -  •             -  -10 

North  Island          -               -               -               -                -  -        8 

Public  Works                 -                -                -                -                -  -      17 

Seat  of  Government     -               -               -          '     -               -  -      16 
Invercargill  (New  Biver)  Harbour      .....    321 

Iron                                      -               -               -               -               -  -    239 

Machinery,  &c.,  imported            -               -               -               -  -      91 
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Page. 
Islands,  Description  of  the — 

Antipodes                       -  -  -  -  -  -       6 

Auckland                       -  -  -  -  -  -  6, 14 

Bounty                           -  -  -  -  -  -        6 

Campbell                        -  -  -  -  -  -        6 

Chatham                        -  .  -  -  -  -6,13 

Kennadec                      -  -  -  -  -  -  6, 13 

Middle                           -  -  -  -  -  G.  10. 13 

North             -                 -  .  .  -  -  6,8,10 

Stewart  -  -  -  -  -  6, 13 

Jackson*s  Bay  .-..-.    323 

Jacob's  River,  Riverton  -----    821 

Joint-Stock  Companies,  Registrar  of  -  -  -  -  -      42 

Assistant  R^^trars  of  -  -  •  -  -42 

Judicial  -  -  -  -  -  38, 47 

Justice  Department  -  -  -  -  •  -      38 

Kaipara  Harbour  ------  315 

Kauri-gum  ------  216 

Quantities  and  Values  exported  -  -  -  -  97, 218 

Where  found  and  Method  of  Searching  for  it  -  -  •  217 

Kawatira  (Buller)  River      ------  324 

Kawau  Bay  ------  317 

Kawhia  Harbour  ------  315 

Kororareka  Bay  (Port  Russell)  -----  317 

Labour — 

Department                   -               -               -               -               -  -      40 

In  New  Zealand            .               -                .               -               -  218-229 

Priccp  of  Provisions,  Live-stock,  &c.    -               -               -  228,  229 

Various  Industries                ...                -  220,  223 

Woges,  Average  Rates  of       -                -                -                -  224-227 

Minister  of  ------      40 

Lakes                                     -                -                -                -                -  10,  12 

Lambing  Averages                -----  -     185 

Land — 

Alienated  from  Foundation  of  Colony        -               .               -  -    118 

And  Income  Tax            -----  419-422 

And  Income-tax  Department       -                -                -                -  -      37 

Boards,  Members  of  Waste          -                -                -                -  -      45 

Disposed  of  without  Sale              -                -                -                -  -    118 

Fit  for  Agriculture  and  Pasture  -               -               -               -  -  8,  13 

Held  as  Pastoral  Runs                  -                -                -                -  -     119 

Revenue  from         -                -                -                                -  -    119 

Hold  as  Small  Grazing-runs        .               .               -               -  -    119 

Increased  Value  of,  with  Improvements    -                "                "  ;    ^^^ 

Laws,  Digest  of  the       -                -                -                -                -  3G3-308 

On  Perpetual  Lease,  Lease  in  Peri)etuity,  and  Occupation  with  Right 

of  Purchase              -----  118-119 

Purchase  Branch          -                -                -                -                -  -      45 

Registrars,  and  Registrars  of  Deeds,  District             -               -  -      42 
Revenue  from                 ------     104 

Sold  on  Deferred  Payments         -               -               -               -  -    118 

Sold  for  Cash                 -               -               -               -               -  -     11« 

Tax                  .-..--  106,419 

Graduated               -               ...                -  100,419 

Transfer  Department,  and  Deeds  Registry                -               -  -      42 

Village  Settlements,  sold  on  Deferred  Payments  and  for  Cash  -    119 
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Land  Districts  in  the  Colony,  Description  of   -  -  -  869-418 

Auckland,  369;   Canterbury,  400;   Hawke's  Bay,  880;  Marlborough, 
887;  Nelson,  391;  Otago,  409;  Southland,  415;  Taranaki,  876; 
Wellington,  888  ;  Westland,  396. 
Land  Laws,  Digest  of  -  -  -  -  -  868, 368 

Administration  •     .  -  -  -  -  -    363 

Classification  of  Lands,  &o,         .....    3(>g 

Grazlng-runs,  small.     ......    357 

Improvements,  Residence,  and    .....    365> 

Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land  Offices  -  -  -    863 

Mode  of  Acquiring  Crown  Lands  .  .  .  *.    354 

Optional  System  of  Selection       .....    354 

Cash  Tenure  ......    354 

Leases  in  Perpetuity  .....    365 

Occupation  with  Right  of  Purchase    -  .  .  .    364 

Pastoral  Runs  ......    367 

Residence  and  Improvements      -  -  -  .  .    365 

Special-settlement  Associations  ....    366- 

Survey  Charges  on  Unsurveyed  Lands        ....    3C8 

Village  Settlements      ......    366 

Land  Offices,  Principal        ......    363 

Land  Tax*  ......  106,419 

Lands — 

And  Deeds,  Registrar-General  of  -  •  -  -      42 

And  Inmiigration,  Minister  of     -  -  •  -  -      44 
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New  Zealand — continued. 
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Pbpalatioo  (czclnsire  of 
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17.914 

14,640 

20,781 

16.411 

25.356 

20,184 

27,606 

22,196 

33.679 

25.734 

41,107 

30.486 

45.394 

34.317 

61,062 

37.959 

79.680 

46,132 

105,978 

58.070 

106,580 

65.578 
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79.034 

131.929 

86,739 

134,621 

91.997 

140,112 

97.137 

145.732 

102,668 

156,431 

110,555 

162,404 

117,156 

170,406 

125,540 

194.349 

147.5" 

213.294 
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173.495 

227,681 

180,937 

240,627 

191,892 

257.894 

205,835 

268,364 

216,500 

274,986 

225,924 

283.303 
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294.665 

246,212 

306,667 

257.637 

312,125 

263,101 

317.646 

271.740 

324.558 

278,803 

324.948 

282,432 

328,588 

287.464 

332.557 

292.951 

336,174 

297.884 

345.146 

305.287 

•  The  waste  or  Crown  land*  ^ 
iers  grants  for  public  purponr^,^ 
th  April.  1891.  was  626,^58  C^^^-, 
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